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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 
Reap at rue Anniversary Meetrxe on THE 26TH May. 


Tue Council have the pleasure to submit to the Members of the 
Royal Geographical Society the following Report of its operations 
and financial progress during the past year :— 


, Members, —Ordinary, Honorary and Corresponding. — Since 
the last Anniversary 84 ordinary members have been added to 
the lists of the Society. ‘Two corresponding members have also, 
upon the recommendation of the Council, been duly elected,— 
Lieut. Maury, of the United States Navy, and Captain Irminger, 
of the Danish Navy 

The Society has Tost by death during the same period sevtral 
valuable Associates, including the Vicomte de Santarem and Don 
José Ureullu, corresponding members. 

The Society now consists of 57 honorary and corresponding 
members, and 640 ordinary members. 


Finances.—The audited accounts of the past year, annexed to 
this Report, afford satisfactory evidence of the sound financial 
condition of the Society. The expenditure has in every respect ” 
been kept within the estimates submitted at the last General 
Meeting; whilst the receipts under the several heads of im- 
come have considerably exceeded the sums then calculated 
upon. Under these favourable circumstances the Council have 
applied a portion of the cash balance exhibited, arising from, the 
compositions of life members, to the increase of the Sogety's 
sermanent fund by the purchase of 600/. New 3 per Cents. 


Publications.—The 25th volume of the Journal, edited by Dr. 
Shaw, is now ready for delivery. It comprisearecords of im- 
portant geographical researches, illustrated by original maps, 
and contains much other matter of general interest. 
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A Summary of “the Proceedings of the Society, with addi- 
tional Notices ordered for publication by the Council,” has nie 
Mr. F. Galton and the Revs. S: Clark and C. G. Nicolay; #o 


«3. 





"whom the thanks of the Society are especially due. Three 


aumbers have already appeared. It is considered that a 
periodical of this character, as a means of quickly disseminating 
geographical information, will prove valuable, not only to the 
Fellows of the Society, but to the public at large, by whom it may 
be obtained from the publisher, at a very low rate of subseription. 
The Board of Trade has been added to the list of establish- 
ments to which the publications of the Society are presented. 


Map-rooms.— 'The apartments now allotted to the Society's 
Maps and Charts have been visited for purposes of scientific refer- 
ence during the past year by a large number of persons of different 
classes and pureuits; and the public importance of the Society's 
collection has on many recent occasions been fully evinced. 

The general contributions to this department since the last 
Anniversary comprise 4 Atlases and upwards of 350 Maps and 
Charts ; of which may be here specified a beautiful Physical Map 
of Madeira, dedicated to the Society by its active corresponding 
member, Mr. Ziegler; Views of Brazilian Vegetation by our 
honorary member, Dr, Martius ; the new parts of Keith Johnston's 
Physical Atlas ; also of Dr. Blackie’s and of Fullarton’s Atlases ; 
seventeen additional sheets of the large ‘ Atlas de Espana y sus 
posesiones ultramar,’ by our Associate, Colonel Coello, with Notes 


_ by another of our Associates, Don Pascual Madoz; a large Map 


of the Province of Oviedo, made by order of the Spanish Govern- 
ment ; new sheets of the Map of the Sardinian States: the large 
Amt (or County) Maps of Norway, and others presented by the 
Royal University of Christiania; Vicomte de Santarem's fac- 
sHnile of Fra Mauro's Map of the World; the new Geological 
Map of Europe, by Sir Roderick Murchison and Professor 
Nicgl; M. Lesseps’ Map of the Isthmus of Suez; Vestiges of 
Assyria, drawn by Commander Jones, 1.x. from his surveys by 
order of the Government of India; the County of Sutherland, 
by the Surveyors of the Duke: Mr. Hall’s new Map of the 
Eastern Frontier of the Cape of Good H ope; several original 
Manuscript Maps, including those by Dr. Livingston, Mr. Moffat, 


~ Mr. Erhardt, Colonel Codarzi, Dr. Kane, Mr. Porter, Mr. 
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‘|. Report of the Council.” vii 
Wallace ; and the Surveys of the Atrato, presented by Mr. 
Kelley of New York. - 


: Library. —The Library continnes to be much frequented. , 
The additions to the books of the Society, exclusive of 


Mr. Greenough’s bequest, consist of 663 volumes and pam ~ 


phlets. Among the most interesting of these acquisitions may, 
be mentioned Burton’s Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina; 
Belcher’s Last of the Arctic Voyages; Porter’s Damascus; 
Andersson’s Discoveries and Adventures in South Africa; 
Meadows’ work on the Chinese and their Rebellions ; Fullar- 
ton’s and Boyce’s Cyclopedias of Geography; Account of the 
United States Naval Astronomical Expedition under Lieut. Gilliss; 
and Reports of several Expeditions sent by the United States 
Government to explore the Rocky Mountains; of Professor 
Bache’s United States Coast Survey, with numerous Charts; 
Documents relative to the Colonial History of the State of 
New York ; Squier's new work on Central America; the ‘ Bo- 
letim e Annaes do Conselho Ultramarino,’ by the Portuguese 
Government ; the Transactions of the Smithsonian Institution of 
Washington; of the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania ; of the 
Canadian Institute, Toronto ; of the Imperial Geological Institute 
of Vienna ; of the Lombardo-Veneto Institute of Milan; of the 
Batayian Society of Arts and Sciences; of the Academies of 
Berlin, Christiania, Copenhagen, Madrid, Munich, Paris, Stock- 
holm, and Vienna, &e. 


Greenough Bequest.—In addition to the numerous contributions 
to the Library and Map-rooms, above noticed, these departments 


have been enriched by the acquisition of the Collection of Maps, . 


Charts, and Books, bequeathed by Mr. Greenough. ‘The Council, 
desirous to perpetuate the memory of the services rendered to 
the Society by this eminent geographer, have directed that a 
marble bust of him shall be executed and placed suitably in its 
"apartments. They confidently look for the concurrence of the 
_Members in this tribute of respect and gratitude. ; 
Mr. Barrow of the Admiralty has recently added td the 
portraits previously presented by him that of Sir Robert M‘Clure, 
our distinguished medallist, Such contributions illustrate very 
appropriately the objects and pursuits of the Sociaty. 
Committee on Education. —'The Council have also to notice that, 
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in accordance with a second communication from the Lords of the 


Cominittee of Privy Council on Education, Dr. Shaw’ has been 
requested to act, in conjunction with the Rev. Mr. Temple and 


* Mr. Sandford, the Government Inspectors, as Examiner in Geo- 
. graphy, and that their Lordships have been again pleased to express 


their thanks for his services at the April Exammation of the 


‘present year. 
feyal Premium for “the Encouragement of Geographical 


. Science and Discovery.”"—The Founder's Gold Medal has been 


awarded to Elisha Kent Kane, m.v., of the United States of 
America, for his services and discoveries in the Polar Regions 
during the American Expeditions in search of Sir John Franklin 
and his companions, and for his Memoir and Charts, communi- 
cated through the Admiralty; and the Patron’s Gold Medal has 
been awarded to Heinrich Barth, Phil. Dr., of Hamburgh, for his 
successful and extensive explorations in Central Africa ; his nume* 
rous excursions about Lake Chad; his discovery of the great 
river Benue ; and his perilous journey to and from Timbueta. 

In connexion with this expedition the Council have awarded a 
Watch to Corporal Church, of the Royal Sappers and Miners, for 
his meritorious and intelligent services, as confirmed by his leader, 
Dr. Vogel. 7 

Bellot Testimonial—The Testimonial to the memory of the 
brave Lieutenant Bellot, which originated in the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, has been carried out by the erection of an 
obelisk of granite on the quay of Greenwich Hospital; and the 
Council learn with satisfaction from Sir R. Murchison, the Chair- 


. man, that the surplus of the fund, amounting to 1600/., has been 


distributed among the five sisters of the deceased officer, of whom 
it is well recorded on his monument, that “in his endeavour to 
rescue Franklin he shared the fate and the glory of that illustrious 
navigator.” 

The Council cannot conclade this Report without a brief re- 
ference to the liberal co-operation at all times afforded by Her 
Majesty’s Government in carrying out various important explora- 
tions. ‘They would also advert to the valuable communications 
which have been received from all parts of the world, and which 
will be found vecorded in the Journals and Proceedings of this 
Society. : 
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Dibrarn Reaulations. ‘ 


I. The Library will be open every day in the week (Sundays ex-” 
cepted) from Eleven in the morning to Five in the afternoon, except 
on New Year's Day, Good Friday to Easter Monday inclusive, and 
Christaias week : and it will be closed one month in the year, in order 
to be thoroughly cleaned, viz. from the first to the last day of Sep- 

II. Every Member of the Society is entitled (subject to the Rules) 
to borrow ad many as four volumes at one time. 

1. Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, and other works of reference and 
cost, Minute Books, Manuscripts, Atlases, Books and IIlustra- 
tions in loose sheets, Drawings, Prints and unbound Numbers 
of Periodical Works, waless with the special written sanction 
of the President. 

2. Maps or Charts, unless by written order of the President, 
Council, or Secretaries, 

3. New Works before the expiration of a month after reception. 

IIT, The title of every Book, Pamphlet, Map, or Work of any Pind 
lent, shall first be entered in the register, with the borrower's signa- 
ture, or accompanied by a separate note in his hand, 

IV. No work of any kind be retained longer than one month ; 
but at the expiration of that period, or sooner, the same must be returned 
_ free of expense, and may then, upon re-enfry, be again borrowed, pro- 
vided that no application shall have been made in the mean time by any 
other Member. 

V. Inall cases a list of the Books, &c., or other property of the . 
Society, in the possession of any member, shall be sent in to the Secre- 
tary on or before the lat of July in each year. 

Vie In every case of loss or damage to any volume, or other pro- 
perty of the Society, the borrower shall make good the same. 

VII. No stranger can be admitted to the Library except by the 
introduction of a Member, whose name, together with that of the 
Visitor, shall be inserted in a book kept for that purpose. 

VILLI. Members transgressing any of the above Regulations will be 
reported by the Secretary to the Council, who will take such steps as 
the case may require, 

By Order of the Council, i : 
| Norton Suaw, See. 
December 9, 1650, 
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“N.B.— Those Aaring * preceding their names have compounded for life. | 
heey Meee 5 Mey ened Pa epee on WEE ok Sees: - 





1851 


1857 


1830 


Aberdeen, George, Earl of, 1.G., K.T., M.A, F.BA. irgylChouee, Angyl-stree ; 
and Mado-Anue, Aberdeen, 


Acland, Prof, Heary Wentworth, up, Ouford, 
Acland, Sir Peregrine Palmer F. P., Bart. Fuirfield, Somerset, 
“Acland, Sir Thomas Dyke, Bart., Mur, Fina. Waterloo-Agtel, Sermyn-street ; 
and Killerton-park, Devon. 
“Ainsworth, Willium Francis, Esq., F-5.A. [ae ee 
meranuth, 
fe, George Thomas, Earl of. Brooks’ Cheb, St. James’ ; Quidderem 
"hail, Larlingford, Norfolk; and Elecdon-Aall, Suffolk, 
*Alcock, Thomas, Esq., wr. 95, Park-street ; and Kingmeoodearren, near 
Epsom, Ferrey. 
*Aldam, William, Esq. 
Alexander, Liewt.-Col, Sir Jas. Ed., E.LA, F.nAs., ete. Ith Regt, United 
Service Clwh, 
to Alger, John, Esq. Oriental Club, /anover-apucre, . 
"Allen, Capt, Wm., Ls. Fs, Atheneum Club; and 5, Oxford-row, Bath, 
Ancona, J. 8, Esq. 26, rere baal a Boat Adelphi. 
*Aminew, Willinm P., Esq. 26, Montagu—square. 
Ansted, Prof. D. T., M.A.,F.8.4,, ete, 17, Manchester-street, Manchester-square, 
*Antrobas, Sir Edmund, Bart, 146, Piccadilly ; Lower Cheam, Epsom, Surrey i 
and Amesbury, Wilts, 
*Arden, Richard Edward, Esq. Sunhery-pork, Muddleser, 
Armstrong, Alexander, Esq.,.D., Row. 50, Upper Bedford-pl 
*Arrowamith, John, Esq, F.HAS, 10, Solo-apuare, 


#4) 








po" Ashwell, J ames, Esq,, M.A. 7.0.8. 17, Munchester-sireet, Manchester-aquare, 


Ashwell, the Rev. Arthur Hawson, M.A., Principal of Oxf. Thee, Training Col. 
lege. The College, Culham, Grom, . 

Astley, Francis D, P., Esq., a.n.t. Fellfoot, Milnthorpe. 

Atkins, John Pelly, Esq., Fs.a. fulstal-jouse, near Sevenoaks, 

*Atiwood, Matthias Wolverley, Esq. 27, Gracechurch-street. 

Auldjo, John, Esq., F.ms, Noel-Aoue, Kennington ; and Peniylael, Argyleshire. 

Ayrton, Acton, Esq. 24, Grafton-street, Hond-street, ; 

*Ayrton, Frederick, Esq. . Eyypt, 


: *Back, Sir Geo,, D.C,t,, F.28,, Capt, nw, 100, Gloucestereplace, Pertman-equare. 


Raikie, Wm, Balfour, Eaq., M.p,, BX, Pruancichcoftaye, Forton-road, Gosport. 
“Baillie, David, Eoq., Fae. 14, Helrape-squcre ; andl Hili-park, Surrey, 
y0 Baillie, Capt, Joba, 26th Bengal Native Infantry. 14, St. James'-equare, 
*Baily, Arthur, Esq,, F.ns.8 ffarcfcid, Southampton, 
Bainbridge, Joseph, Esq. 21, Hyde-park-gardens, 
*Baker, Colonel G. 31, Gromenor-place, Rath, | 
. 
0 5 ” 





Baker, Lient. Wm. T,, 25th Hogt, fl, Grosenor-place, Bath, * 
Balfour, John C.B., Esq. New South Wales; and Colinton, Moreton Bay: 
Balfour, Lieut.-Colonel George, Ma, Fast Indies, 

Bancroft, Lieut. W.C., 16th Regt, Aide de Comp and Military es, Tesatee, 
*Barclay, Arthur Ket, Esq, Faas, Park-street, Borough ; and Bury-hill, 
Dorking, Surrey. * 

Barclay, David, Esq. Easheick-park, Surrey. 
49 Barclay, John, Esq. 7, Jefreys-xquare, St, Mary Are, 
Baring, Right Hon. Sir Francis Thornhill, Bart., a.r., ¥.0.6. Sfrafion-part, 
Andover, Hants, 
*Baring, John, Esq. 

*Baring, Thomas, Faq,, Wp. 41, Upper Grosvenor-sireet, 
Barnett, Capt. Edward, ny. 14, Woburn-ap 
Barros, Don José Antonio, Sunfamaria, New crane, 

Barrow, John, Esq., F.25., 745.4. 7, New-atreet, Spring-gardens, 

Barth, Heinrich, Esq., rm. on. 39, AlpAa-road, St. Join's-oood, | 
*Bateman, James, Esq., F-1S., L-5. Anyperstey-hall, Stayfordahire, 
*Pates, Joshua, Esq. 21, Ariington-sirvet, Piccadilly ; and East Sheen, Surrey. | 

50 Beadmore, Nathaniel, Esq., Gc, 30, Great George-street, Werfminster, 
Beanfort, Rear-Admiral Sir Francis, €.0.0., D.CL., F.28., Corr. Inet, France. 
11, Gloucester-place, Portman-szuare. 

Beaufort, William Morris, Esq., Bengal Civil Service. 11, Giowcester-place, 
Portman-syuare. 

Beaumont, John Aogustus, Esq, Ail! Hose-Aill, Putneyleath, . 

Beaumont, Wentworth B., Esq., MP. | 25, 80. anies'elace; SP ywell-fall, 
Newoostle-wpon- Tyg ; ond Bretfon-park, Wakefield, 

*Bechor, Capt, Alex. B., ns. Admiralty; and 29, Upper (floncester-places 
*Beckford, Francis, Esq. Traveller's Club, 

Bedford, Commander Edward James, ww. Oban, WB, | 

Bedingfield, Commander Norman B., 2.x. i 

Beke, Charles Tilstone, Esq., Pu. om, ¥.5,.A., ke, Mawritina, : 

| 6o*Belcher, Capt, Sir Edward, ¢.0., F.8.4.5., 8.8. Union Club; and 6, Pelhom- . 

Belcher, Rev, Brymer. 

eo sno 3, Phacden-beikdings, Temple; and Royston, Com- 

“Bell, Tarnel, Esq. MP. 1, Devosabire-ploce, Portiand-place, " . 

*Bell, James Christian C., Esq. 42, Westbourne-ferrace; and 15, Angelcourt, © 
Throgmorton-street, 








*Bennelt, John Tease Esq, ¥.n8. Britich Museum, . 
*Henson, Robert, Eaq. 16, Oraren-lill Gardens, Boyneater. 
*Benson, William, E=q., Barrister-at-Law. 6, Lincoln's-ian ; and 6, Susser-epucre, 


Bentham, George, Esq., F.0.8. 91, Vicforia-atrect, Wentminster,  * 
Kerry, Josiah, Faq. 16, Ragenf-eynare, 
1842 | 7o*Bathune, Rear-Admiral C, R, Drigkwater, 0.1, . 


eee ‘ 








1847 | ey a Esq., M.D, 27, Kilepnk scans. 


1851 Bird, W. Wilberforce, Esq. 29, Suasex-nquare, Myde-pard, 
1839 *Blasuw, William H., Eaq., Mathes F3,A,, ¥.25. 3, Queen Anme-street; and 
Beecklands, neur Ochfield, Susser 


1249 | Blackie, W. Graham, Eaq., Pi. DR. 96, Frcderiok-street, Glaagoe. 


1851 Blackwell, Thomas Evans, Esq.,¢.£. 10, Corn-airect, Bristol. ~ 


1854 Blaine, D. Roberton, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 3, Paper-buildillgs, Temple ; and 
24, Heaufoy-terrace, Maida-rale, 


1830 *Blanshard, Henry, Esq.) FeR.A.S. 53, Chancery-Line, 


1854 Blencowe, Robert, Eaq. The Hook, Lewes. 


1339 *Blewitt, Octavian, Eeq. 73, Great Awssedl-ntreet, 

143 | “Bliss, Bev, Frederick, Jinerne Courtney, Blandyiord 

1837 *Blunt, Joseph, Esq. 

1asi | § Bois, Heory, Esq. 110, Feuchurch-street, 

1850 Bollaart, William, Esq., Corr. Mem, University of Chile. 17, Gracechurch- 
| wreet; and 14, iain 

1834 *Borradaile, Abraham, Esq. Bh enclares <i 


1844 ‘*Borrer, AE Esq, Barrnehall, Henpfeld, Suuer. : 
1854 Botcherby, Blackett, Esq., M.a. 48, Srompton-roe, 


1899 *Botheld, Beriah, Esq., Fits, F.8.A., F.LS.N.A, 10, Sacheille-street, Pic- 
cadilly ; and Norton-Aall, Northamptonshire, 


1853 | Bourne, Henry, Esq. AsAted-howe, Birmingham, | 
1855 | ‘Bovet, Charles, Eaq. 2, Corneall-crescent, Camden Ten, 


1890 Bower, George, Esq. 6, fotenbouse- yard, City. 
1833 Bowles, Vice-Admiral William, o.1n, 8, fill-streat, Berkeley-squarc. 
1854 Bowman, John, Esy. 9, Aing William-street, City, 

| Poot Bowring, Sir John, 1.0,, rinax.a. Governor and Commander -in-chiaf’, 

Fong Kony, | 
1844 )° “Boyd, Edward Lennox, Esq., Fa. 3, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 
1856 | + Boyne, G.¥, J, J.Hamilton-Rusell, Viscount, 29, Belgrave-square, Gc. 
1851| Bracebridge, Charles Rolt, Esq. Atherstone, Warwick. 
1854 | Brand, George, Esq. M.A.,F.5.4. 1, James-at. Adelphi ; and Stonehaven, NB. 
Lh *Breadalbane, Ith, M of, KT. F.e. 31, PB Tr 
1853 | Ly arquis of, 21, MIA ori aor 
145 "Brent, Geonge Smith, Esq. 13, Caroline-streed, Sedford-square, 
Brereton, Ba. C.D, Ma, Little Massingham, Rougham, Norfolk, 


é r 














1856.) 


1852 


1856 | 


, 14 


1833) * Brodie, Sir Benjamin Collins, Bart., p.c.t., v-P.2.8., &c., Serjeant Surgeon to 


1856 | 
1830 | 


1856 *Brooking, George Thomas, Esq. 


1A66 | 
1843 | 


1&o 


sick 





_ "Brereton, Rev. John, 1t.0., FA. Bedford, 
1834 | ‘110*Breton, William Henry, Esq., Lieut, aw., M01, Junior Umited Service Cheb ; 
and 15, Camden-place, Bath, 
Brewer, Rev, John 5., uia., Professor of English Literature, Aimg's College: E 
amd Well Walk, Hamyuted, 


*Brierly, Oswald Walters, Esq. 


ay tee 


Bring, Capt, Frederick, R.E, 


*Brabone, Gen, Sir Thomas M., Bart,, G.c.n, G.0.8., DOL, F.Ra, &e. 


B, Lifington-place, Horringlon-sypuare, hee: 


Choreont, Siubadenhh. 
Claremoat, SidmowtA, 


Maherstoun, Kelso, Scotland, 


the Queen. 14, Sotile-row ; and Broome-park, Surrey. 
1848 ‘Broke, Sir Goorge N., Bart., Captain nx, Froke-Aall, Sujfott, 
Brook, Captain William, 30th Regt. itralfar, 


*Brooke, Sir Arthur de Copell, Bart, w.a., re Atheneum Chub} aml 


Gatley, near Kettering, Northamplonshire, 
1538 | r30 Brooke, Sir James, ¥.0.u., D.¢.L. Aaja of Sardweak, Borneo. 


10, Commanght-aquare. 


*Brooking, Marmaduke Hart, Esq. $5, (flowcester-place, Portmon-squary. 


*Brooking, Thomas Heldsworth, Baa 


Gloucester-place, 


Broughton, John, Lord, 6,0.N., MA, VES. 43) Berkeley-nquare; and Erle- 


stoke-park, Wilts, 


Brown, Daniel, Esq. The Elna, Lorkicii-rie, Clapham, 


Brown, John, Eaq., F.ELSR.A, ay Ni pam 





field Villas, Tufnel-park West. 


*Brewn, Robert, Esq., Hon. 0.c.L., ¥.n.8,, Memb, Inst, Fr., St. Pet., Berlin, 


v.F. Linn, Soc., bc, 17, Dean-atreet, Soto, 
ots coma aa Li, Lombard-et.; and The Elma, Larkhall-rise, Clapham, 


1856 | | 130°Browning, Thomas, Esq. 6, Wihitesall, 


1852 | 
1856 


* Brunel, Isambard Kingdom, Eoq., ¥.04., ce, 18, Dhke-atreet, Westminater, 
‘Bryant, Walter, Esq., ¥.n.ca, 7, Bathurst-atreet, Mide-park-pardens, 


Tie it , Clerkenarell ; 


1844 eee en, Bate 4, New Palace-gard, Westminster. 


eso | ‘Bollock, Capt, Frederick, nx. “Woolwich, 


1842 


1839, 


Banbury, E. H., Esq., M.A. 


15, Jerinyn-atreet, 


1850 Bunsen, The Chevalier, Meidelbery. 


1637 | * Burlington, William, Earl of, 11.p, M.a., FR. 10, Beligrace-npatre; ond 


1st0!) » | Rectory-house, Bishop's 


Hardwich-hall, Derbyshire, 


“Burney, Veo, Archd, Charles Parr, 0.0., F.E.8., F.3.A. 


user, 


— Wiehhom, 
1830, “140"Burton, Alfred, Esq. 56, Marina, St. Leonard's, 


1883 


apd RC a Esq.) Fa, 8.4, 6, Spring-gordens; and St, Leonard” s- 


Cottage, Hastings. 
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‘ 
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14, New Broad-street, City; and 85, 


72, Grostenor-sireet; and Ampton-Aall, Bury 


, 1851 
. 1s 


* 1830 | 


* 
1855 


1554 | 


18S | 


1830 


18H 
184 


1830 


1854 


1852 
1340 
1851 
1B) 


1855 


1841— 





* "Baxton, Sir Edward North, Bart. —— ae 
house, Cromer, Norpiolh, ee | 
Bynoe, Benjamin, Exq., Surgeon mw. f.MLS. * Madagascar," Rio de spares 
Byron, the Hon, Frederic. Langford, AMfalion, Beer. re 
*Cubbell, B. By Eat Maly Mody Filey Putte 1y Brick-court, Tempe; 
og, Portland-place ; and Ajdrick, Sussex, 
"Calthorpe, the Hon, F. H, Gough, 35, Groroenor-square. ; 
Calvert, Frederic, Esq., @.c. 9 St. James'e-place; and 8, Mew-squar 
Lincoln's-ina, os 
Calvert, John, Esq. 189, Strand; ond Aensingion-park, Notting-Aill, rs 
*Camden, George Charles, Marquis, KG. D.C.L., M.A, 13, | t-place, 
Afyte-park ; Wiklerness-park, Sevenoaks, Kenf ; and Bayham-abbey, Susser. 
1g0*Campbell, James, Esq. i 
*Campbell, James, Eaq., jun, Mint, Hampfon Court-green, Pe 
*Cardwell, Right Hon, Edward, wr, 74, Aaton-aquare, met 
“Cartwright, Samuel, Esq., F.08., Fa.a, 82, Old _Burlington-atreet ; and 
Nicell'e-Aowae, Tonbridge, iv 
*Chadwick, Hugo Maresyn, Kaq.. New Hall, near Sutton- Coldfield, we 
Chapman, John, Esq. 124, Pall Mall» and Leadenhall-street, | 
*Chapman, Capt, John James, 2.4. Atheneum Club ; and Adehside-sq., Belford. 
Charters, Major Satnvel, ma. Atheneum Club; ond 3, Bedford-sireet, James 
ayenre, Fath, , | Ch 
Cheshire, Edward, Esq. Conservatice Club, St. James's-atreet. | 
*Chesney, Major-General Francis Rawdon, #.a.,D.0.L,, FS, Atheneom Cheb ; 
| md Fafyurnile, Aitkeel, Down, Sretend, eed, 
160 Childers, John Walbanke, Esq. Cantley Hall, near Doncaster. ae 


Christmas, Rev, H., M.4., D.C.L., F.08.,F84. 30, Manor-sireet,. Clapham, 
Christy, Henry, Esq. Woodbine, near Kingston, Surrey, 


*Church, John Wm., Esq., B.A. Uwited University Club ; and Woodside, Hatfield. 


*Church, W, H., Esq, 
Charchill, Lord Alfred. 6, Bury-stree!, S!. James's; and 12, Upper Belgrare- 
street, Belgrare-pyware, we 
Churchill, Charles, Esq., Merchant. 4, Upper Zamilton-terrace, St. John's Wood, 
Clarendon, George William, Earl of, &.9., 0.0.8, mcuthemusibeapas «= 
Grove, Watford, Herts; and Hindon, Wilts, 4 Seah 
Clark, Daniel, Eeq. 40, Miiner-square, Selington, obs 
*Clark, Sir James, Bart,, §.0,, F.08,, Physician to the Queen, 22 4, Frook-atreet. 


r7o Clark, Rev, Samael, ma, Principal of the Treining College, Battersea. oa 


*Clarke, Sir Chas, Mansfeld, Barty 1.0, vine, Wi Pamsorth, 
i taginton-lodige, Rae 
Clarke, Rev. W, B., Mia, Sydney, Noe South Wales. : 





*Clavering, Sir William Aloysius, Bart, United University Club, Poll- Mall Bast. . 
"Clerk, Kt, Hon, Sir George, Bart, oc\u., Fae, de. Clifton; and Pen 


. : a] EdinturgA, 
Clive, Rev.-Archer, Whitfield, Hereford. . 


. s ll = 
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1852 Cobbold, John Chevallier, Esq,, a.P, Atheneum Cheb; 23, Sefott-streel aml 


. Ipmeich, Suffolk, ; 
1 *Oocks, Reginald &, T., Esq. 45, Choring-cross, * 
1858 | 180 Colchester, Charles, Lord, Rear-Admiral, pou, 84, Berkeley-squcare; oad 

Aidbroske, Suer, 


1853. Cole, John Griffith, Esq., M4... Mn. 8, Charles-atreet, Berkeley-square, 

1841. *Colebrooke, Sir Thomas Edward, Bart., r.2As. 18, Pork-lane, 

1834 Colebrocke, Major-General Sir Wm., .6., C.0., K.u., F.A8. (foc. and Com.- 
in- Chief of Windward and Leeward Falands, : 

1854 Coleman, Everard Home, Esq., Pais. Hegistry and Record Office, Adeleiie- 
place, London Bridge, 

1248 Coles, Charles, jan., Esq. 86, Great Tiner-street, 

1835 *Collett, William Rickford, Esq. 

1855 Collinson, Captain Richard, cm, ms. Boldon, Gateshead, Northumberland, 

1845 | Colquboun, Patrick de, Esq., t.0., M4. 3, Hare-court, funer Trmple, 

10 "Conybeare, the Very Rev. William Daniel, Dean of Linndaff wa, Fits. 

1956 Cooke, Jolin George, Esq. 2, Upper (rorrenor-sireet. 

1852 Cooke, Robert, Esq. 50, Albemarte-street ; and 38, Nottingham-pl., New Road, 

1830 Cooley, William Desborough, Esq. 53, Kiny-street, Hollorn, 5 

1843 | *Cooper, Capt, D.S., Ist Royal Regt, Army and Ney Club, 

“TR56 Cooper, Captain Edward, Grenadier Guards, 6, Charles-street, Berkeley-square, 

1855 Coote, Charles Chidley, Esq. Mount-Coote, Limerich, Ireland. 

1853 eats ha ate Te yack AG 


1854 | Cowley, ieee “BE 4, gp tia agen Meshuccauare : 
18H Cox, Dr. Travers. Fulham, 
1855) | *Urecroft, Captain Peter, nw 

1a53 Crouford, Captain Frederic A. BL, n.¥, Army and Nary Club, 

1830 ‘Reston, apie: = W., Em, 


1352 Gectets: Duenks; Kan: 11, Serjeants'-inu 3 ond 1, Randolphord,, Maida Hill West, 
“1839 | ce, eh aay FR; OM: Hy, pitted pny Westminster > anal 





14 Cubitt, Alderaan Williaim; 1.7, Groy'inn-road; and 21, Aboherch-lane, City. 
1855 pow ealhaggeaes ioe heeds ara th of Hospitals, Army oad Nopy 
. 


2. . a 2 


1852 | 


1852 


1h44 
1830 


1833 





Cumming, William F., Esq., a.0, Athenaum Club; and AthSl-arescent, 


Fainburgh. 
*Cunard, Edward, Esq. Nee Fork, : 
Cunard, Samuel, Esq. Howchin's Motel, St, James’s-street. - 
*Cunningham, George Godfrey, Esq. Windermere, Westmoreland, 


Cunningham, Jobo Wm,,Esq., Sec, King’s College, Somerset-house ; and Harrow. 


230 Cunynghame, Major-General Arthur Ang. T, United Service (lub, 
*Curtjee, Manovkjec, Esq., Fe.5.4, Villa-Byculla, Bombay, 


*Curtis, Timothy, Eaq. = 


Daniell, James Nugent, Esq, Jaher, Surrey, ' 
*Daniell, William Freeman, Esq., 4,0., F.L8. 17, Charles-street, Bt. Janat@ 


*Darwin, Charles, Esq., M.a., VES, Atheneum Club; ond Dowa, wear 


Sronley, Aen, ey 
Davis, Rev, Nathaniel, Timis. ‘ 
Davis, Sir John Francis, Bart., K.0.0,, F.05., F.RAN.A. Athmeom pide 

and Hollywood, near Fristol, Gloucestershire. 

*Dawnay, the Hon. Paras. Benin: Amdedl, Far 

*Dawson, Lient.-Cal, R. K., mx, pracy Macloniie ised Tithe Comin, 
oS, St, Jamer"s-aquare, rT 

ajo Day, Frederick 5, Esq. Nantwich Grammar School, Cheshire. : 

De Boinville, Chev, Alexander, K.Lu, 3, Holland-terrace, Maidstone, Kents: 

De Crespigny, Lient. C. A. C., mx. 8, Connanght-place, Hyde-park, 

De Get, William Francis, Esq. 14, Suifolh-street, Pall Mall, 

*De Grey, Thomas Philip, Earl, F.8.4., FR.AS, 4, St. James" e-square ; est 
hall, Boroughbridge ; and West-park, Stleoe, feds, 

De In tne, William Frederick, Esq. 108, Jushel/-roe, 


“Denison, His Excellency Sir William Thomas, Licut.-Col. RE.) FRA. Governor 
General of Australia, 





Denman, Capt. the Hon. Joseph, Bw. 17, Eaton-terrace ; ATM. Yacht, 
Portsmouth, 


“Derby, Edward Geoffrey, Earl of, P.c., F.i.5, 23, Sf, James" s-square ; amd 
Knowsley-park, Prescott, Lancashire, a 
De Roos, Captain the Hon, J, F. Frederick, 0.., Fm, 122, Pj 

ap ideeatieere eee 2, Avenue-road, enn 
William, | + Darrister-at-Law, 5, We = ame cool se 
Dhickix ca, Majee-Gen, Thotans, Bote. ag, FRA. Lower Telis:tibktek ocx, 
*Dickinon, Francis Henry, Esq., Fa.a, 8, Upper Harley-street ; fod Bing 








} * Weston-park, Somerset, 


Dickinson, John, Esy., F.83., FA, 39, Upper Brook-street, ernual pte 
hill, Hemel-Heanpatead. . 


ny ott 
Dickinson, John, jun. 12, Clarence Hi oft" e~ 
enn, fe Esq. Chambers, Haymarket ; amd Abbott s- 
. a+ Law, uw a-Aill, br ad, 
Dobie Seuntan tera, Esq., Barrister-at-Loaw Brown'e-hill, Stroud, 
¢ Dickson, Peter, Fan. 28, Upfler Brook-strcet. 
[ » of 








, *Dilke, Charles Wentworth, Esq, 76, Sloane-street, i : 
 *Dilike, Charles Wentworth, Esq., jum, 76, Sloanc-itrest: 


1856 | ago Dillon, the Hon. Arthur. 17, Claryes-atrea?. 


*Divett, Edward, Eeq., ur. 97 sees at elie Es esr near Exmouth, , Devon. 


*Dodd, George, Esq., ¥.5.A, “s dete 
Dodson, John George, Esq. 6, Seamore-place, Park-lane, 
*Dollond, George, Esq. St. Paul's Churchyard, 
Domville, William T., Eaq., B.¥., M.D. Army and Nury (leh, 
Donaldson, Key, J, W., D.D., F-RAS. Atheneum Club, 
Donaldson, Stuart, Esq. Sydney, Australia, 
Donkin, Henry, Esq. . 6, Paragon, Aeni-road. 


1851 | 260 Dover, John William, Esq. 124, Feuchurcd-aireet. 


1852 


Dower, John, Esy. 6, Cumuming-place, Pentonville, 
Doyle, Sir Francis Hastings C., Bart, 12, Great Cumberland-place, Hyde-park, 
*Drach, Solomon Moses, Faq. 7.n.a8, 23, Walpole-atreet, Ainy's-road, Chelsea. 
Draper, George, Esq. 3, Cumbricije-place, Repent"s-pork, | 
Drummond, Major-General John, The Bogee, Dymock, (loucestershire, 
Drury, Commander Byron, nx. = =ferrow, 
*Du Cane, Major Francia, 1.5, 
*Dacie, Heary John, Earl of, r.n.s. Spring-park, near Stroud, Glowcesterahire, 


Dukinfield, Rev.Sir Henry ft., Bart. $3, Eaton-place; and Stanlake-house, Berks, 
*Dundas, Right Hon, Sir David, ¢.c. 13, Ainy’s-Bench-walk, Temple; ond 
OGeltertyre, oo. Perth, 
*[undas, Kear-Admiral the Hon. Sir Richard Saunders, KCN, ff M8. ' Duke 
of Wellington,’ Mediterranean, 
Dunlop, A. Graham, Esq. Wisdom (lus; and 7, St. Helen's Place. 
*Dunraven, Edwin Eichard, Earl of, Fits, Adare-manor, Limerick + ond 
femracen-coatle, Glemerganahire, 
Duprat, Chevalier Alfredo. ALM. Arbitrator, Cape Ton, Cape of Good Hope. 
D'Urban, Colonel W. J. Deputy Quartermaster-General, Canada. 


Eardley-Wilmot, Capt, A. Px. AMS,‘ Sphing,’ Mediterranean, 
Eandley-Wilmot, Lt.-Col. F., Ba, Director of the Cannon Foundries, Wooleich 


1644 | 3Bo*Ebrington, Hugh, Viscount, Mir, 17, Bruton-street; ond Costle-hill, South 
F 4Afoltion, Devon. ; a F 


ai Henry, Esq. 1, Hishopagate-street. F 
Rgmiten,; Eaviein the Hon, Francia, 3 anid Prickpewter-Aotuse, 





| rough, Edward, beta ati 108, Eiton-euare + ond Sotham house, 
depen 

*Ellesmere, Uieorge Granville Francis, Earl of, &c. &c,, Aridjgecater-louse, 
Clerehinl-square, . 
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» “Elliott, Rev, Charles Bollean, Ma. Wis. 47, Portiand-place ; and Tatting» 
TElictt, Christopher, Esq., M.p, Colombo, Ceylon. | | 
Ellis, John Utlay, Esq. 15, Croven Hull Gardens, Bayneater. 5 gives 
*Elphinstone, the Hon, Mownt-Stuart, FLAS, FRSA, Athen Chob ; ond 
Waterloo Hotel, Jermyn-atreet. Am as 
1850 | 299¢Enderby, Charles, Esq., ¥.05., PLS. 13, Great St, Helen's, 
1856 Entwisle, John, Esq, 1, asell-srucre, ; 
1852 Erskine, Captain John Elphinstone, nx, J/M.S, * Orion?’ and Cardross, 
Stirling, NW, 2, 
Espinasse, Capt. J. W., 12th Regt, Mauritiies, aan 
Evam, Rev. Charles, ugly, | . = 
Evans, Frederic J., Esq. Admiralty; and 4, Wellington-terrace, Chartton, 
Hackhecth, 
"Evans, Capt, George, ms, 5, Newatreet, Spring-ypardens; and Englefield 
green, Chertsey. wun 
"Evans, W. Esq. 
*Evelyn, William J,, Esq., ¥.P., ¥4.4, Ellis's Hotel, &t. Jamess-street : dnd! 
*Everest, Col, Geo. Bengal Art., ¥.2.8., ce. 10, Westtourne-atreet, Hyde-park, 
1830 | 300*Everett, James, Esq. i 
1839 Ewer, Walter, Esq., ¥.0.8., ¥.1.8. 8, Portland-place, 
1856 Ewing, J. D. Crum, Ex, 7, Cork-street, Burlington Gardens, 
1856) Eyre, Major Vincent, Athenaeum Club ; one! Fnulia. i- 


1850 
TRS] 
1857 


Faddy, Liewtenant-Colonel P.P., nia,  Waohetoh. 
Fagan, Lient-Col. C.G, 65, Cornhill, City. 
Fairholme, Lieutenant Charles, nx, Hf,M.8. * Megara,’ 
Fairholme, George Knight, Esq. Unson (hud, 
Falconer, Thomas, Esq. (ak, MonmouthaNire, f 
| * Fanshawe, Capt. E.G., mw. HM.S.‘ Centurion? § 27, Fiutland-gate, Hyde-park, 
“1854 | 310 Farmer, William Francis Gamul, Esq. Nonsuch-park, Surrey, ; 
*Fayrer, John, Esq., M.0., Hon. E. India Company's Service, Lucknons, | 
"Fellows, Sir Charles, 4, nace, Rw : ; Cowes, Sale o ghd: 
Rage ene; Gm of We 
Ferguson, Rev. Robert, t1.0., 74.8. St, Alan's Villa, Ryde, fale of Wight. nag 
Ferguson, William, Esq. 31, forrinstom-spuare, . rh 
*Ferguson, James, Esq., FAs, 20, m-place, : 
1830 | Findlay, Alezander, Esq. 4, Qhechity-court, Chancery-lane? and foyer, Kent, 
Chancery-fame a) 


_) 


on 4 
“4 


1844) " Findlay, Alex. George, Esq. 4, Quolity-court, Ch 
1600) *Fitton, Wen, Henry, Esq. itn, ¥.s., 15.” “Atheninio Clubs and Swan 
gardens, Tyde=park, 4 ou 
; rail Atheneum Club; and 38, Crnafoersay. 
1830 | 320 Fitewilliam, Charles William, Earl, F-Rty FA. Mortioer-house, Halkin-al, : 
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1853 | Fleming, Rev. Francis, Sec, to Soc. for Promoting Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
79, Pall Mail, 

1847 Forrester, Joseph J., Esq., ¥.4. 24, Crutched Friars, City; and Oporto. ©» 

1844 | Forster, Rev. Charles, np, Stisted Rectory, Essex, 

1899 | *Forster, William Edward, Esq, 

1850 ?Forsyth, Commander Charles Codrington, Rx. AMS, * Hornet,” China Station, 

1850 | *Fowler, Robert §., Esq., Ma. 50, Corbi; and TotienAonm, 

1841 *Fowler, Rear-Admiral Robert M. = Woiliscofe-Aouse, Poeughourne, 

1850 *Fox, Lieut.-Gen. Charlee BR, Trorellers' Club ; anc 1, Adiison-roa!, Kensington. 

1354 For, Sir Charles, c.e., F458. 8, New-street, Spring-gordens; and Fir- 
quigr-Acu, Horasey-lone, Highgate. 

1BS4 | 330 Fraser, Charles, Esq. 38, Condoif-sireet, 


1830 Fraser, Major-General John, nt. Deputy Quartermaster-(fenerol, Ceylon, 
1856 Fremantle, Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas F,, Bart. 4, Upper Eecleston-street, Belgrave-og, 
1853 French, Dr, James, c.n, fnspector-General of Hospitals, Graham's Hotel, 


1850| Frere, Bartle J. L., Eq. 45, Bedford-»yuare, 

1839 "Frere, George, Esq., jun. Cape of Goal Hope; aul 45, Bedford-xpuare, 
1859, “Frere, Rev, Temple. Cloisters, Westminster, 

1842. Frere, William Edw., Esq., F845. Bombay; and 45, Bedford-spucre, 


1830, Freshfield, James William, Esq., M.P., F.0.8. 6, Deronstire-place, Portland- 


piace; and Monor-ploce, Betclororth, Surrey. 


1853 Frith, John Griffith, Esq. 13, Wimpole-street; and 11, Austin Friara, City, 


1855 | 340 Fuller, J., Esq. Stevens’ Hotel, Bond-strect, 


1855 *Gabriel, Edmund, Esq. W's Arbitrator, St. Pow! de Loundo; and 
1, fames-rtreect, AdeipAt. 

1845 *Gage, Admiral Sir William Hall, o.0.0., k.c.n, Arthur's Clb; and Thurston 
Cottage, Bary St, Ednvenad’s, Sujfolk; 


£555] *Galloway, John James, Enq.) Surcéy Department, Sydney. 


Tae "Galton, Capt. Douglas, RE. 12, Ciesfer-street, Grosenor-place, 
1850 | *Cialton, Francis, Esq. 565, Victoriu-street, Weatmingler ; and 5, Bertw-terruce, 


1854  *Gammell, Andrew, Esq. Lirwmlockty, Kincardineshire, NB. 
1890) = "Garry, Nicholas, Eaq., ¥.ws. Esher, near Claremont, Surrey, 


1838 | = “Gawler, Colonel George, KM. United Service Club; ond 4, West Cottages, 


Comes, Fale of Wi.pAt. 
1830.) 350°Gibbes, Charles, Esq, mn. 24, Cavendist-square 
1853 Gifford, George, Earl of, 2, Wilfon-street, Grosrenor-place. 7 


1855 | Gillespie, Alexander, Esq. 5, Filliter-square, City; ond 38, Gordon-syuare. - 


1852 | Gisborne, Lionel, Esq., ce, 6, Duke-street, Adelphi, 

1856 Ciladdish, William, eq. Clijf-cottage, near Granesend, 
1345 "Gladstone, William, Esq. 57), Old Broad-street, City, 
IB Glen, Joseph, Esq., M.D., Mem, Geogr, Soc, of Bombay, Criental (lub. 


1853 | Goderich, George Frederick, Viscounte s.r. 1, Curilon-yartm. —__ he 
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1830 | Goldsmidt, Sir Imac Lyon, Bart, F.1008., Fs,a. Park Lodge, Regent’s-park ; 
and The Wick, Brighton, 

o 1858 Giondon, Alexander, Esq., 0.0, 22, Fiulyer-sireet, Whitehall, 


_ 1856 | 360"Gonton, Colonel the Honourable Alexander Hamilton, ¢.2., Deputy Quarter. 


mnater-Gieneral, Argy/i-Acuse, 


1854 Gonlon, Harry George, Esq. 1, Clifton-place, Hyde-park-gardens ; and Killie- — 
- 


chai, Dunleld, 


18.56 Gonlon, James Wilkinson, ay. Agent, Thecdore Martin, Esq, 10, New 
Palace Foard, 

1856 | Gordon, Renr-Admiral the Honourable John. 13, Queen Aane-street, ‘ 

1853 | Gordon, Captain Robert, nx. United Service Club. 

1853 Gore, Mowtagu, Esq. 20, South Avdleyantregt. 

1655 (lore, Richand Thornas, Esq. 6, Guen-syuare, Bath, 

1853 Gorman, John, Esq., 9.0, Mark-lane, City ; and Port St. Mary, Spain 

1855 Gould, Captain Francis A., RE, 

1845 | 


Gould, John, Esq., F.R., ¥.L8. 20, Hrood-street, Golden-synare, 


*Gowen, James Hobert, Feq. Jieonrer of the Horticultural Society.  LaTa, 
Picoadditly, 


1854 | 370°Grace, Rear-Admiral Perey. 60, Green-etreet, Gromenor-square, 
“(irnham, the Right Hon. Sir James Roberi George, Bart., M.P., FRA.) ke. 
46, ifraeenarplacce : anf Netherby, near Carlisi. 







1a “Gray, John Edw., Eaq., Pt, D,, F..8., V.P.2.4, and L., PR. 18, Britiol Museum, 

1830 Cireene, Thomas, Eaq., .P. 19, Drbeantreed, Westminster ; Slyme, famowater 2 
«| amu Whittington-Aall, nour Burton, Westmorelund, 

1853 | Grenfell, Riversdale W., Esq. 27, Upper Tlamessireet. 

1830 *Greawell, Her, mete eke BA Worcester College, Oxford. 

1852 Greville, Algernon, Esq, Jirapellers’ Club, 

1837 *Grey, Sir George, K.C.8, Governor § Commander-in- Chis, Cape of Good Hope, 

Ina “Grey, Ralph William, Esq., 00.0, 47 » Helgroaremy, ; and CAipchase-oaatic, Hexkem, 

LESS 


Griffith, George Reelard, Esq, 50, Westhourne-ferruce, ere : 
HSS) | 380 Griffith, John, Esq. 16, Finsbury-phice, South, 
H856| «Griffith, Richard Clewin, Eaq, 10, Gower-stree?. 


1855 (irindred, R, B., Es, M.D, LLOD,, ¥8., doe, Tuihennd-dee, see 
1857 Gruneisen, Charles Lewis, Esq. 16) Surney-ttreet, Strand. 
18x00 


“Garney, Hudson, Esq, Fae, PEA, FRSA, 0, St. Some eppuares anal 
Aeneich-Aall, near Noneics, 


1841/ “Haddington, Thomas, Earl of, kr. Fae, 43 Berkeley-square ; and Tywing~ 
huame-house, Pr, réestontirk, Fi f. ; 


in| "Halford, the [ley. Thomas, M.a. 2, eerie we; Falcom, Middlesex « 
and Onticell, Norfolk, | er 

1653 “Halkett, Rev. Dunbar §. Little Bookham, Surrey. 

1853 *Halkett, Lieut, Peter A., nw. Wynctiom (tub, 


1853, Hall, Ginptain William Hutcheson, tox,, Fn. Caited Service Ciab: AAS. 
* Hlenheim 7 eid Shiphowrme Longe, Tunbridge, 

sd 39° Hallam, Henry, fsq., ‘Trint, Brit. Men, 

ry 


Medes FARS, VBA. FLAS, 
FASNA., M. Fr, Inet, e4, 


j and Pickhurst, Hayes, Ment. 
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1856 


1852 





» Halloran, Alfred L., Master ns, Coast Guard, Polperra, sear Lishernd, 
*Hamilton, Capt. Henry G., nx. 71, Aecleston-eyuarc. 
Hamilton, Terrick, Esq. 121, Park-street, Gromenor-squitre, 
Hamilton, Rear-Admiral William Alexander Baillie, Afwoortney Hee 
Bieckheaté, 
Hamilton, Wm. John, Esq., P.na. 23, Chcstam-piice, 
*Hamilton, William Richard, Esq., Trust. Brit. Mus, F.08., F534. Vol" Stes 
&e, 12, Bolton-row, 
Hammersley, Charles, Faq. 25, Port-crescent, Port land-place, ; 
Hand, Captain George S., m8. United Service Club; and HAS, * Sampson." 
Hankey, Thomsoo, Esq., MP, 45, Portlind-piace, 





4oo*Hanmer, Sir John, Bart., wr, Fs, 59, Eaton-place ; ond Hanmer-hall 


and Bettisfield-park, Flintshire. 
*Harcourt, Egerton, Esq. Atheneum Club; and 5, Cariton-paniiens, 
Harcourt, Rear-Admiral Octavius Vernon, 29, Devonahire-pluce, Porthend- 
place ; and Swinton-park, Bedale, Yortshire. 
“Harding, Major-Gen, George Judd, c.n, iewt.-Gorernor of Guernsey. 
Hardy, Peter, Esq., Fs, 36, Bromnrich-squere, 
Harrington, Edward J., Esq, 169, New Dond-streef, 
*Harrictt, Colonel T, G., BR. Staif Corpa. Tirichentam. 
Harris, Captain the Hon. Edw. A. J., 2. ATB.M."s Commi for Chile. 
Harris, the Hon, and Rev, C. A. Whodield, Southampton. 
- ‘Harris, George Frederick, Esq., M.A. Harrow-park, Middlesex. 
4to Harrison, George Marsh, Esq, 10, Lanedene-roaf Villas, Notting-Auh * 
Harrowby, Dudley, Earl of. 39, Grostenar-square; Sandon-howse, Lickseld ; 
and Norton, (louceatersAire. 
*Hartland, Frederick Dy, Esq., Fs.4., ce. The Oublands, near Cheltenham, 
Harvey, W.5., Exy., RN. Guumcmeey and Co,, Charigp-cress. 
Hawkins, Bisset, Esq., .0., F..3, F.5.8. 29, Upper Marley-street; ond 
Wet Court, Wobingham, Berka, 
*Hawkins, John, Esq. 
Hawtrey, Rev. Dr. Edward Craven, p,0., F.9.4. Eton Collage, 5 
*Hay, Capt. J. C. Dalrymple, nix, H.MS. ‘ Monaihal,’ Mediterranean, 24, 
Prince’s-gate, Hyde-part, South, 
*Hay, Robert Wm., Esq., ¥.88., F54., be, Blechynden-terruce, Southampton, 
Hayward, Robert Newton, Esq. Porchester-villa, Grange-loan, Edinburgh, 


| 420 Heath, J. Benjamin, Esq,, F.0.4,, ¥.4.4., Consul for Sardinia, 66, Hussell-spunry. 


Henderson, Andrew, Esq. 21, Cambridye-atreet, Myde-park-spmare, . 
“Henderson, James, Esq. Dittierood-park, Forles, Aberdeenshire, : 
+Henderson, John, Esq.  Valparinis, : 
Henderson, William, Esq. 5, Stamlope-sireet, AMiafe-park-gardens, 
*Heneage, Edward, Esq, 14, Willim-street, [orndes-syquare, 
*Henry, Wm, Chas., Esq,, M.D., F058, uffield, near Ledbury, Herefordshire, 
*Herbert, Jacob, Esq. ‘Trinily-Aouse, Torer-Aill. , 
Herbert, Right Hon. Sidney, aur, 49, Relgrare-aquare ; anil Wilfon-~hour, Witte, 
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3 a 
* “Herbert, Sir Thomas, ¥.P4, X.0.0 Rear-Admiral, 74, Cadogen-poce ; cmt * 
Tore Cottage, Aillorney, Iretoned, | é 

1857 43° Herd, Captain DJ. 2, Norway-howe, Limehouse. | bi Dire 

TSH1 | Hesey, James Augustus, Esq, Brightstone, Lule of Wight, 
1856 Hewitt, James, Esq. Lecturer in Battersea Tintining College, 
1894) | *Heywood, James, Esq., MP ey FR Sy FSA. Athenanon Club » 5, Eaton-phoce ; 


and The Headlands, Prestiich, near Manchester, 
Hickey, Edwin, Esq. Sydney. 
Hill, Arthur Bowdlor, Esq. Southfield, Claphampark, At. 
Hill, Lieut.-Colonel Stephen J, Army ond Navy Club; and Governor and * 
Commander-in- Chief, Sierra Leone. waee 
*Hindmarsh, Frelerick, Eaq. 17, Hucklershury, et 
Hobts, J.S.,Esqy, 157, Le batreet, City, Jal 
*Hobls, Wm. Geo, Ed. Master of Grammar School, Wareside, seer Wares 
440 Hobhouse, Henry William, Esq. 28, Southeatrect, Pork-lane. 
*Hodgkin, Thomas, Esq. 1p, 49, Fed ford-squcre, 

Hogg, James, Esq.,Jun, 18, St, Andrew's Syuare, E:tiniurgh, re 
Hogg, John, Esq., MA., FLAA,, P.L.5,, Foreign Sec, FE. Sec, of Literature, 
8, Seryeonts’ Jun, Temple ; and Ni: ane, 8 <pon- Treg, 4 
*Holford, R. S., Esq, Dorchester-house, Park-lone, aa 

Holiaod, Sir Henry, Bart,, M.D. FS. 25, Sower frook-street, 
Holman, J, Baptiste, Esq. 4, EzchanjeLwitdings, CornAilf, 
"Holmes, James, Es. 4, Mine Ormond-street, Queen-seniar , 
*Hooker, Sir Wim, Jackson, K.H., FH. D, ELD, FRA, FSA, F135, &e. ; < 
West-park, Kew, & 


| 450*Hope, Aler, James Beresford, Esq. 1, Connanght-plice, Hiyde-perk + ‘am | 
Bedjcturyepark, Hurst-green, cat, teal . 


Hosking, George Alex., Esq. 10, Gloucerter-souare, Hiyte-park. he 
Hovell, William Hilton, Esq, Florence, a § 
Howard, Sir Kalph, Bart. 17, Relgrareeqnare ; anal Bushy-park, Wicklow, — 
"Hubbard, J, Gellibrand, Faq. 24, Prince’s-gate, Hyde-park, South, 


Bed 


A | 


fill, Besjamin, Esq, 2, Craven-till-gardens, Baymoater. 
#60 Illingworth, Richard Stonhewer, Haq. 9, Norfolk-crescent, Hydepark. iM 
° "Imray, James, Esq. jun, 102, Afinories ; ont Manor-park, Streatham, La a 
Inglefiold, Captain Edward A. RFs, $8, i Fipte-park, 
ee Francis, Eag. University Ciwh : and Folercourt, Aerecorth, — 
a rae, 
1852, 
1B40 | Al J 


1859 | 
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1850 Jackson, William, Esq, 47, Russell-syuare, EF i: 

1855| ° Jackson, William, Esq., 4.0. 25, Cambridye-square, Hile-park, 

184 Jellicoe, Charles, Esq. 5, Wimpole-street, ei 
1854 | 470 Jenkins, Capt. Griffith, 1.8, /mcdiu. 

1840] * Jenkins, R. Castle, Esq. ' 
1855 Jenkyn, Rev, Thomas Williams, 0.0. Hochester, i 
1851 | Jennings, John, Esq. F.2.8,° 20, New Ormond-street, Queei-syuare, “ 
1854 * Jennings, William, Esq., M.A. 13, Victoria-strect, Wealminater, 

1837 Jervis, Lieut.-Col, Thormas Best, e.c. Eng., Fs, F.L5, Abienrem Che, 

4854 Johnson, John Hugh, Esq. 35, Constitution-street, Leith, Edinburgh. 

1842 | Johnston, Alex, Keith, Esq., F.1.5.E., Hon, Mom. Berl, Geog, Soc,, etc, AMarch- 
hall-park » and 4, St, Andrew-square, Edinheirgh. 

1856 Johnston, A. f., Esq. Athenawm Club; and 25, Mount-street, 

1853 Johnstone, Sir John Vanden Bempde, Bart., wr, D.C. 27, Grosrenor-eypmare ; 
and Hackness-Aail, near Scarborough, 

1851 | 480 Jones, Major-General Sir Harry David, £.£,, K.c.n. 

1833 *Jones, William H., Esq., F.0.8. 4, Rupert-sireet, 

1846 *Kalergi, John, Esq., @.8.1. 25, Monfayu-equare. 

1855 Kane, Major Fred..A.C., 15th Regt. Bombay 8.1. Junior United Service (hub, 

1845 *Kellett, Commodore Henry, 2.5., 6.0. Clonmell, freland; and #fM3. * Ter- 
magant," North America and West Jndies, 

1854 Kennedy, Rev. John, M.A. 4, Stcpney-yreen, 

1851 | +Kent,John, Esq, Shafston, Moreton Bay, Australia, « 

1845 King, LieutColonel Edward RK. 36th Regt, Zante, 

1830} Knight, Charles, Esq. 00, Fleet-stroet ; and 8, Coriton-pillas, Maida-vale, 

1849 |  *I.aifan, Capt, Robert Michael, ne, ar, drmy and Novy Chub; and Otham 

| foalye, Ant. 
Less | 4go*Laird, M'Gregor, Faq. 3, Mincing-lane ; ond 2, Clarendon-terrace, Priphton, 

1838 *Lance, John Heary, Esq., F.L3. The Holunoood, Dorking. 

1856 Langler, J. BL, Esq., Lecturer in Westleyan Normal Institution, Westminster, 

1856 Lansdowne, Heory Marquis of, £.6., D.c.L., ¥.1.38, Lomedowne-howse, Berkeley~— 
equare; Bowood-perk, Wilts: and Richmond-Aill, Surrey. 

185 *Larcom, Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Aiskew, n.x., F.2.8, Cuntom-lou, Dublin, — 

1855 Laroche, William Thomas, Esq. eform Club; amd Wanstead. 

1852 Latham, Robert Gordon, Esq,, m.0., v.08, &c. Greenford-house, Hanwell, 
Middlesex. 

1854 Latrobe, Charles Joseph, Esq, Athenawm Club; and the Mote, Tunbridge. 

1834 Laurie, Walter, Esq. 2, Princes-street, Mansion Aotne, 

146 *Law, the Hon. Henry Spencer, Ma, 1, Loandibation: tad Rlinpin-heess, 


“1850 


laa | 


Tan i 
and 5, Suenos Prion 


Leak, Caldeel Willian M., ite rms 55: Gbecnes cee: 





“Le Breton, Francis, Esq. 21, Susser-place, Regent’spark, oe 


Lee, Charles, Esq, 41, Groseenor-place, - ze 


330) “Let, John, Esq., LID, FiRS, FAA, F.RSM.a., Se. 5, College, Doctors’- 
* , 


| COnUMORE f and ffortwellAocuse, near Aylestery, Bueks, "s = 

1830 Fee, Thomas, Esq. 98.1, 5, Gourge-yard, Lombard-atreet ; and Great Barr, 

-. Staffordshire, | 

JB3S | = * Lefevre, John George Shaw, Esq., M.A, F.8,5,, Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 

i sity of London, 6, Ob Palace-yard, / . 

1853 Lefroy, Lt.-Colonel John Henry, ta, Vana, Pall Mall : and 54, Cambridge-— 
ferrace, Ayde-pork. ve 

145 Leigh, John Studdy, Esq. 15, Weethourne-park-crescent, =a 

1856) 510 Lemon, Sir Charles, Bart,, MAP.» FB. FS. dc. 46, Chories-street, Berkeley 

| apiare ; and Carclee, nour Falmouth, Corneal taal 

1855 Leslie, G.F. Es, 45, Hutlond-gate, Myde-park, 

1840 *Letts, Thomas, Esq, 8, Royal Exchange, 

1853 Lereaque, Peter, Heq., Fa.a, 20, Guildford-street, Hussell-epuare, 

1330 Levien, Edward, Esq, 121, (ouceder-terrice, 7 

1851 | Leycester, Commander Edmund M.,- ito, ATMS, * Wodagasear," Rio Janeire, 

1855 "Lindsay, Wim, 5., Esq., MP, 17, Portiond-place, 

1852 Locke, Joseph, Esq. Mr ¥.0.5, 23, Lownedes-ag.: and 18, Duukent,, Westminater:, 

1856 | *Logan, Sir William Edmond, F288. Montreal, Canada, wat 

1855 | 

1850 


, 
* 
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P| 





Login, Sir Joha S,, Surgeon E. I, C, Service. Atoekoamprtom, 


“520 Lundesborongh, Albert Lord, Wis, Fata, 8, Curlton-Rosete-terrace ¢ and 
Grimston, Tidcaster, Yorkshire, | 


1839 Long, George, Esq., sa, 29, Si, tearge's-rocd, Brighton, ah 
1839 “Long, Henry Lawes, Eaq. Tiseellers’ (Tad 7 and Hampton-loipe, Forciom, 
oUrrey., 
Lay Longman, Thomas, Esq. Paternoster-row ; and &, Staater-pquere, Hyclewpark, 
1854 Lovett, Phillipa Cosby, Esq, Jiscombe Mouse, Bucks. 
1830 Lowry, Joseph Wilson, Esq. 45, Robert-stroet, Hompstoad-road, a 
1330 *] Sir Charles, a Ly F F.i.8., H } | 7 ae ol 
ae beeaaeg in yc He, Fil, Hon, Mas, Ed: 63, Hating. 
1837 “Lynch, Capt, H, Blosse, c.n,, Indian Navy, FAs. Atheneum Cub =! 
1330 MacDonnell, John, Esq. 438, Grove-end-road, 57, John’ soc. | 
1854 McDowell, William, Esq. 28, Threadneedle-street, City, e3) 
E851 | 53°¢MacGillivray, John, Esq. 
1a Macgregor, Alexander, Esq, 25, Upper Wimpole-street, dip 
1655 Metiregor, Duncan, Esq, Hoard af True ; and Athencun (yh, 7 
ht , Macintosh, Major-Gen, Alex, Fisher, xu, Antermony, near Glaagone, sos 
1645) *Mucintyre, Patrick, Esg., Fetes, OH, Assoc. Inet Act, 8, Wisterfoo-place, 
Pall-mall: and 14, tirerille place, Alibura-priory, 7 
LBS Mackenzie, Right Hon, Holt, F.RAa Aiden Club ; conf 28, Winpolertract, 
1830) = Mackillop, James, Esq., FAS, Aing'-arme-yard, } 
TBS | Mackinnon, Wm, Alex., Eq, M.P,, F.ES, aes 
i M*Leod, Walter, Esq, ei: af the Bosal Mettirg Aaylens, het =“ 
c t 


; t . #£ 


1851 
1853 


1853. 





* Maclure, Andrew, Esq. 57, Walbrook, City. . 


$40" ‘Clare, Captain Sir Robert J. Le Mn. ALLS. * Bak? 


Macnab, John, Esq. Steod’s-place, Leth Walk, Edinburgh, 2 
M‘Neil, Sir John, tu.p. Aticarwm Club; ond 26, Rufland-square, Dublin, 
* Macpherson, Dr, Duncan, m.0., Inspector-General of Hospitals, 14,.51, James’ ey. 
Macqneen, James, Esq. 18, Acnsington-crescent, . 
*Magrath, Edward, Exy. Hompetead Heath, 
Majendie, Ashhurst, Eaq., F..8, Atheneum (lab ; ond Medinghom-castie, Essex 
*Major, Richard Henry, Esq. British Museun, 
Malby, Thomas, Esq, §, Sirinfon-aireet, Gray's-ian-roed, 
*Malcolm, W. E., Esq. Surnfoot, Langholne, wear Carlie, 
550° Mallet, Charles, Esq. Audit Office; ond Behnont, Haompatead, 
® Manchester, James Prince Lee, Bishop of, Fs, ke, Sedgley-Aall, Manchester, 
Mandeville, J, Henry, Eeq., late H.M,"s Minister Plenipotentiary at Baenis 
Ayrea, 11, Retlond Gute, 
*Mangles, Capt. James, 1L5., F.0.5, Finrfield, moor Exeter, 
Manning, Frederick, Faq. Myrou-lodpe, Leamington, 
*Marjribanks, Edward, Esq. 3-4, Wimpole-atrvet. 
Markham, Clements Robert, Esq. Union Club; and 4, Onalow-square, Brompton, 
- ©®Markham, Edward, Esq. 45, Welbect-street, Corendisi-ayuare, 
Marshall, James Garth, Esq. 37, South-street, Grosvenor-square ; Headingley, 
near Leeds, Yorkstoe; and Monk Coniston, Ambicride. 
* Martin, Rev. Joseph William, Lin, Aeston, Kent 
g60 Martin, R. Montgomery, Esq. 2, Gitemoenterolvide, Comeden Aull, Keath 
*Martinenu, Joseph, Esq, F25,,F.U3. Athenrum (lob; Basing-park, Alton, 
Hants; and Whitbreed’s Brewery. 


*Maughan, Captain P., Indian Navy, F.4.45. 37, Metcill-atreet, Echintnerph, 

} May, Daniel John, Esq., Res. ALAELS, * Calcutta," 

Melvill, Philip, Esq, FAs. Last fudia Howe, 

Melville, Lient,-Colonel, Military Secretary to the Bombay Crorernment., 

® Mercier, Francis, Esq., F.a.A. 

®Merivale, Herman, Esq., Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 25, Weal- 
eat ‘ 


570° Miller, een BM Ariny ond Nary Club, 
Milne, Alexander, Esq., c.0., Commissioner of Woods and Forests. 29, St. 
James’ s-place, 
Milnes, Richard Monckton, Esy., wr, 16, Upper Broot-street ; The Hall, 
Bawtry ; and Fryston-Aall, Ferribridze, Yorkshire. 


*Milien, William Thomas Viscount, w.r., F235. 4, isheire nl aaah and 
WentwortA-tousr, HotherAam, Forkshire, " 
*Mocatta, Frederick D., Esq. 3, Langham-place, 


Moffatt, George, Esq. ar. 108, FRfon-sqmcrr. ; . 
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_.  —- *:1842 | *Monteagle, Thomas Lord, rua, 7, Purt-street, Westminster 5 mt Mont 
 - Trenchard, Lamerick, an a 
+ 1830 | 580°Montefiore, Sir Moses, Bart, ¥.2.3., ¥.25.5.4, 7, Grosenargate, J . J 
| | and East Chif-lodge, Romagate, a ae 
“1890 |  *Monteith, Lieut.-General William, E.1.C, Eng, rn 47, Gmc plat, 
fortmum-syuare ; and Oriental Clad, r) te 
. 1839! = Moody, Lieut,-Colonel R, C., RE, Edinburgh, ret 
- 1854 Moore, Major J. A. ¥.28, 19, Portland-place, L 4) + 
1853 | Moorsom, Captain William, Rx. Anny and Noy Chub, ir ae 
1820} "Morison, James, Exq, 57, Upper Murley-atreet. ae Bs: 
1830 "Mornay, Aristides Franklin, Esq., Ft. Pernambuco, Brasil. et : 
1839) = “Morris, Charles, Esq. [inirersity Club, wae, 
1855 Muir, Thomas, Esq. 94, Fork-terrace, Regenf’ spark, + =e 


*Murchison, Sir Roderick Impey, GOST, M.A., D.C, FAS, ¥.FA.S., and ti, 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of Great Britain and Ireland, Trust, 
Brit, Mus, Hon, Mem, B.S, of Ed., 2.1.4., Mem. Acad. St. Petersburg, hie, 
and eee? (Corr, = Frey ete, tte, 16, meen ite 


Ricer-bank, Putney 
Murray, George, Esq, 5, Austin Friars, | leh 
*Murray, Capt. the Hon, Henry Anthony, us. 4p, Albany-chambers, Piccodi 
*Murray, James, Faq, Firnign Ojfice. 
Murray, John, Esq. 50, Albemarle-streel ; and Newstead, Windiedon, 


Napier, Col, George Thomas Conolly, o.0,, Assistant Adjctent-Coarals:, 
Nares, Francia, Faq, Athenoum Clwh, 

Nelthropp, George, Esq. 26, Clenestan-atrant; Belgrave-road, | 
*Neshitt, Henry, Esq, 8, Aan me, Conontury, Falington, 2) Lacoal ’ 
Newman, Thomas Holdsworth, Esq. 6, drtinglon etree. t+. es ap 
_ 1845 | 600 Nicolay, Rev, Ch, Grenfell, Librarian’ and Prof. of Geography, King’s Call! ‘ 
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1834 Nicolson, Sir Frederick William Erskine, Bart,, Capt, x, 14, Wi 
Lowndes-square ; and HAf8. * Pique,’ Pacific. 

Norman, Henry, Esq. 11, Henrietta-street, Caendish-syuare, | 

North, F. Esq..a.r, 3, Victoriinst,, Wostmineter; and Hastinge-lodge, Hastings, 

*Northumberiand, Algernon Duke of, Rear-Admiral, K.0., ¥.ILS,, F.8,Acy PRSMA,,, 
Pres, 2.1, Northunmberfand-honse, pp nite oan ied oy nny: Casties 
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1854 | (Conngr, Col. Luke Smyth, 0. Governor #f ee Claabia., United Service Chub, 

1850 | Ogle, Admiral Sir Charles, Bart. 64, Laton-place, mit Siena 

1855 Oliphant, Laurence, Esq. Athencrnm Chub, Te " 
{ass yo CHiveira, Benjamin, Esy., M4, Fa, b, Tpeeiplegeshanee: Saba 


O'Reilly, Commander Montagu F.,%.8. 4, Brond-street, Gireemrich, . 

Orr, William 8,, Esq. 17, Torrington-aquare, 

Osborn, Capt. Sherard, w.n., 0.0, Officier Légion d'Honnear, Honirich, Lincolaas, 

Osborn, Sir George Robert, Bart, Zracelfers’ Cheb; and Chicksand-priory, 
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Oswell, William Cotton, Esq. Burlington Hotel, Cofl-street. 
Otway, Arthur John, Eeq., wr. 18, Chapel-street, Pork-fane, 
Ouchterlony, James, Esq, Madras. ; 
620*Oversione, Samuel Lord, wa,, Mn. 2, Carlfon-pardew; and Wickham- 
park, Surrey. f 
Onenkham, Rev, William, wa, Afurroe, Middlewer, 
"Oxford, Samuel Wilberfores, Bishop of, Fins. F4.a, 26, Palf-mall ; Oud- 
desien Palace, Wheatley, Oxfordshire ; and Lavington, Susser, 


Packman, Fred, W, S., Esq., M0, 12, Clarges-street, Piccadilly ; and Cupton- 
hall, Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 

Pakiogton, Right Hon, Sir John Somerset, Bart, wr, 41, Eafon-square ; 
and Westwood-park, Droitwich, Worcestersiire, 

Palliser, John, Esq. Conrah, Ximockfiomas, Wisterford. 

Palmer, Captain Edmund, na. 3, Wellington-terrace, Chariion, Hlackheath ; 
aad Woolicich. 

*Palmer, Samuel, Esq. 

1851} = Palmerston, Heary John, Lord Viscount, air, @,C.By PRS, dc, “14, 
Piccaditty ; and Broadionds, Komery, Hints, 
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*Parker, Thomas Lister, Ea YA FAA. Tabley-touse, Koutsford 

eParkyos, Manld, Enya 7-28, Artie’. Club, 8; Tomes’e-atreet } and. Wood: 
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1854 Parr, Whernes Clements, Esq., M.A. 21, West-mail, (Clifton. 
a *Pasley, Sir Charles William, K.c.n, BE. F.RS, Liewt-Gen, 12, Norfolt- 
crpscent, HMyde-park, 


Paulson, Commander John T.. hs. Army and Vary Club. 
*Paynter, William, Esq., Fis, 21, Belprave-square ; and Camborne-loun, 
eoangsaamidl 





*Pelly, Sir John Henry, Bart. Upton, Euez, . 
“Penn, Richard, Esq,, Fs. 6, Lancaster-place, Richmond, 
Percy, Colonel the Hon, Hugh M. (Guards). 8, Portman-syucre, . 
Petermann, Augustos, Esq., Hon. Hon, Metab, Berl, Goog. Soc. . 
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21, Chester-sguare. 


1830 | 650"Phillipps, Sir Thomas, Bart,, MA, FES, F.5.4. Athena Chueh 5 ond 


Middle-Aill, Broadeay, Worcesterstire. 


[B56 | Phillips, John, Esq., Solicitor, /fastings, 

184 Phillips, Colonel B. Travell, Senior United Sercice Club, 

184 Phillips, T. Bacon, Esq. 6, Oriental-place, Brighton. 7 

1852 Pike, Lieut,.Com, John W., m8. 28, Burlington-street ; Junior United Serveae 
Ciub; and A.M 8, * Anteope,” West Coast of Africa. 

1855 Pilkington, James, Esq., wr, Reform Club; and Jilackhurn, 

1851 *Pim, Lieut. Bediord C.T., Bx, 22, Docheray-square, North Sheelds. 

1a *Plowes, John Heary, Esq. 39, York-terrace, Regent's-park, 

1834 "Pocock, John Innis, Esq. 19, Chester-terrace, Regent’ s-park ; amd Folned 
hull, Tewkesbury. 

1855, Pollesfen, Capt. J.J. Assistont Quartermaster-General, Bombay Army, 


1as8 660*Pollington, John Charles George, Viscount, ¥.n.45, AMeakley-park, near Leeds, 


1853 Pollock, Lieut.-General Sir George, G.c.n, ClapAwm-common, Surrey. 

TERS. *Ponsonby, Hon. Frederick G, B. 3, Monnl-street, (rromenor-square, 

VST Pope, Captain W. A. 14, St. Semen’ eequare, 

1253 Porter, Edward, Esq, Afthenawn Club; and 6, Sujfolk-street, Pall-mall," . 
1455 Porter, Rev. J, Leslie, At. Damascus, : 
1830 *Purtlock, Col. Joseph Eliison, t.r,, F.05., President a3. Archelif Fort, Dover. 
184 Power, John Arthur, Esq., M.a., DM. 52, Jtarfon-cresconl, 

1854 Power, John, Esq. 25, Susece-place, Regent s-park ; > od Poa. 


Powys, the Hon. Thos, L. 10, Grosenareplice ; oad Langdon Court, Pip: 


1856 

1847 | 670 Pratt, F. T., Esq., D.o.t. 2, College, Doctors'-commons, 

Tas Price, Jas., Eeq., M.D, FRCS, ke, Glouceslercollage, Evfro-road, Britton, 

1852 Price, James Glenie, Esq. Barrister-nl-Law. 14, Clomendf's-inn, 

1855 *Pringle, Thomas Young, Eaq. 14, Eaton-square, 

1845 Prinsep, Henry T., Esq. Little Aollund-jowe, Aensinglon, 

1852 Frout, John William, Esq., M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Athenenm Club; and 
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LBS? Pullen, Commander William J. 5., nox, 

LE 44 Puller, Christopher William, Esq. Toungstury, Ware, ferta, 

1854 *Quin, Captain Michael, nx, Senior United Service Club; ond 18, Albion- 
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*Bawlinson, Colonel Sir Henry Creawicke, 0.0.8., DCL, FBS. Athenmum . 
Club; ond 21, Langhan-place. 

Rawson, Rawson W., Esq., Colonial Secretary. Cape of (rood Hope. a 

Raymond, Venerable Archdeacon, of Durham, Athenum Club; 17, Curberiand- 
street; ond Durham, 

Reid, Henry Stewart, Eoq. 118, Westhourne-terrace. 

*Reid, Sir William, B.E., K.c.0,, Major-Gen, Governor of Malta, F 
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690*Rennie, George, Eeq., Ce, F.24., Hon, MELA. 2h, Whitehall-place; and, 
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*Rennie, M. B., Esq., 6.8. 21, WaAiteboll-place. 
*Hennie, Sir John, C.£., FR. F324. 5a, Spring-gordeas. 
*Renouard, Rev. George Cecil, b.D., M.BA8, Swamscom-rectory, war Dartford, 





| Richanls, Capt. G. H., m2 Torpolat, Cormeall. 

" WBichardsco, Sir John, B.5,, M.D. C.0., Fis, 18, Lancrigg, Grasmere, West- 
moreland, 

*Hipon, Frederick John, Earl of, Fics, 1, Carffon-gardena ; Nocton, Sleaford, 
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*Robinsan, Captain Charles G,, a. LMS." Ceylon," Malia. 


"Robinson, Walter F., Esq., Lieut, 2x. Jumior United Service Club, = * 


Robinson, Thos, Fleming, Esq., ¥.L,8. 4, Grove-park-terrace, Camberwell-grove, 

©Bodd, James Rennell, Eaq., 4.2.2. 40, Wonpole-street, 

*Roget, Peter Mark, Esy., MD, FES, F.L8, F.GS, MB1a, 18, Upper 
Bedford-piace, Kuasell-square, 

*Rose, the Right Hon, Sir Goorge, FR, LL.D, 4, Myde-park-gardens; and 
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Portonstown, King's Comty, Fretand. 


*Rous, Rear-Admiral the Hon, Henry John, 23, Grojton-sireet, Bond-street, 


Rucker, J. Anthony, Esq. HlachAesti, 
Eumbold, Charles Edmund, Esq., .p.,Fa.4. Freston-lowe, Andover, Hants, 
“Buseall, Jewe Watts, Esq., DCL, FES, 5.4.,L3, Ham-hall, Stajfordshire, 
Russell, Lord John, wr, Fn, 32, Cheslam-place ; Pembrod “, Mich- 
mond ; Endaleigh tows, Deron; ond Gart-hows, sear Callendar, NB 





Sabine, Major-General Edw., na,, ¥.P.0.5., F.0A.8., for, os 15, Astley-place, 
Vicloria-street, Westminster ; and Wook, 


St, Asaph, Thomas Vowler Short, Bishop of. Palace, St, Asaph, North Waites, 
St, Leger, Anthony Butler, Esq, Ne elect and 32, Cabensiredt,’ 


Portman-square, . 
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1852 | Silk,Jobn Alexander, Esq. 1, Frummcicd-square; and Southnsood-lane, igpigete, 
1855 | 742 Silver, William, Esq., Rarrister-at-Law, Addion-road, Kensington, . 

1853 Simmons, Edward Robert, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 1, Sergeants! Ina, Chine 
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1848 Simmons, Lt.-Col, John L, A,, mm, Junior United Service Cub, 

Lee Simmons, Nicholas Fenwick, Esq. 5, Hatcham-terrace, New-cross, |. (S83 
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1853 tSmith, George, Esq. Peru, “ail 


1850 "Smith, James, Exy., F131. & E, Atheneum Chub ; and Joridan-Aill, Glaapow, 
164 Stith, Jobn, Eaq., Memb, Geograph, Soe., Bombay, Oriental (ind, © |)! 


1855 | 750 Smith, John Harrison, Esq. Paneina ; and 9,  Upton-park Villas, Slough, Bucks, 


1855 Smith, John Henry, Esq. 16, Pall Mall: and Purley ed 
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1855 - Sid, W. H., Eeq., Barrisauecl Law Burreesfield, Sransed, 


1857 * Smith, Wm, Gregory, Esq, Audion Boy Company, Fenchurch-atreet. : 


1857|° Smith, Rey. R, Carter, Stepney Rectory, 
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1839 | *Tinne, John A., Esq. Briarley, Aigturth, near Liverpool, — Saan 


1855 


1s35 


1853 | 830 Tomlin, George, Esq. ar, 1, Carifon—Aouse-ferrace, oe = 








*Tomline, George Taddy, Esq. F5.a. 3 Hf, APbny ; and Ash, nr. 


Tonna, Lewis H, J,, Esq., Fa.4, Secretary, Thiel See Fat, mae 
Aall=porrd, 


"Tooke, Arthur William, Esq., M.a. 39, Becdifurd-ros » 
mete Watford, Middleser. a 
Torrance, John, Exy. 5, Chenter-place, A yde-pork-spucre, 


*Towry, George Edward, Esq. Harewood-lodge, Sunning-hill, Berks. |) 
"Trevelyan, Sir Walter Calverly, Bart,, MA, FSA, FL, spec ke, 

Athenaioms (tub ; Wallington, rid Newcastle ; amef Nettlecombe, 8 
Trotter, Commodore Henry D., .¥., Fis. FLMS, *; 


mancder-in- Chief, Cape of Good Hope Seuadrod, 
“Truman, Dr. Matthew, 4 Noviknd-square, Notting-hill | F 











*Tuckett, Frederick, Esq. 36, Bloomslury-square. 

B30 Tudor, Ed, Owen, Esq., 7.5.4, 46, Weatigurne-terrace, 

| Todor, Henry, Esq. 45, Weathourme-ferrace. 

» ©Turmboll, Rev, Thomas Smith, rus. University Chub; and Bigield, Norfolk. 
Twiss, Dr, Travers, D.c.L., F.n8. 19, Park-kme, 4 


*Usielli, Matthew, Esq. Afanorer-lodye, Regenf's-purk, « 


*Vocher, George, Esq. 29, Parliament-street. 
*Vane, Lord Harry Gi, m.P, 1, Grosrenor-place-homers, 
Vardon, Capt. Frank, 25th Madras Infantry, 10, Cranen-Aill-gurilens, Hyde-park. 
*Vaoghan, James, Esq., F.0.c4., Bombay Army. _fncfia. 
Vaux, William 5. W., Esq., M.A., FSA. Dritish Museen. 
f45*Varascor, Sir Henry Mervyn, Bart. Travellers’ Cheb ; and Spcridington-hall 
Forkslire. 
Varaweur, James, Esq. 2, Crispigay-pork, Denmark-Aill, 
®Verney, Major Sir Harry C., Bart., F.mas, Trorellers’ Club; 9, St. Janes’ s- 
place, St, James’s-atrect ; amd Claydon-house, Bucks, 
Verulam, James Walter, Earl of. Gorhambury, near St, Alba's ; Hurry-All, 
Surrey; and Mesring-Aall, Fesex, 
Vetch, Captain James, 1.£., 7.8.5. Admiralty, 
Vidal, Rear-Admiral A, T.E, Ageuts, Chippendale’s, Adelphi-Aill. 
+Vigne, G. T., Esq. The Gaks, Woodford. 
*Vyvyan, Sir KR, Rowlinson, Bart., ¥.r., F.1.5., MILI. Trelowerren, Coguwall, 
Vyryan, Richard H. 8, Esq. Trewan, St. Colomb, Cornwall, . 


Wade, Sir Clande Marten. Messrs. Cravford, Colrin,andCo.,71, Old Broad-street. 


B50 Wade, Captain Mitchell B, 66, St. JoAn-street, Liverpool. - 


“Wagstaff, William Facster, Esq., M.0,, M.A. Thornfon-howe, Clapham-road, 
Waldegrare, the Hon.Geo, Assis, Librarian Mouse of Commons, 4, Harlep-street. 
Walker, James, Esq,, C.E., F-.4. 23, Great George-street, Westminster, 
Walker, John, Esq., Hydrog. Hon. ec. 0, Castle-street, Holborn. 

Walker, Joshua, Esq. 40, Upper Harley-street. 
Walker, Captain William Harrison, H.¢.8. 103, Glowcester-ferrace, 

Wallace, Alfred Russell, Esq. Indian Archipelago, 

‘Walter, Henry Fraser, Esq. 
*Warburton, Henry, Esq., M.A., FS. F.L3, 45, Cadogan-place, Gloane-atreet, 


| B60" Ward, George, Esq. 35, Bedford-place, 


Warre, John Ashicy, Esq., F.1L5. 54, Lorndes-squcre > and West-clif, Komagate, 
Washington, Capt, John, n.x., F.0.8. Adourally ; and Wood-street, Wooluca. 
Watkins, John, Eaq., F.00.8., F.4.4, 2, Filoon-equare, Alderagate-streef. 
Watts, J. King, Esq., Fos. St, foes, Hontingdonahare, 

_ Wear, Robert George William, Esq., ru. 0, Lc. Jamaica. 
Wedderburn, John, Esq., fas. Meith-Aowse, Upper Keith, Blacksleds, NB, 
‘Weller, Edward, Eeq. 27, Duhe-strect, Bloomsbury. 

oan Arthur Richard, Duke of, Major-General, “b,c... sed YR a 

and Strathfelderye, Humpahire, @ i 








» 1857 | West, Lieat-Col, J, Temple, Shute-owst, near Axminster, Denon, aa 
1853 | 870 Westmacott, Arthur, Esq. United Mexican Mining Asoc., 5, Pinsbury-corcut. 
« 1852 | Westmacott, Lieut-Col., mat. Senior United Service Clubs and 14, South 
Audley-atreet, 
1839 | ‘Westminster, Richard, Marquis of. 33, Upper Grostenor-atreet; Katon-hall, 
a) Cheshire ; and Motcombe-Aowse, Dorsetshire, >, 
"1852 Weston, Alex. Anderdon, Eaq., Ma. 18, Rutlond-gate, Hyde-park iu 
1e30 “Weyland, John, Esq., ¥.n8, Woodriving-Aall, Norfoll, i 
L837 *Whewell, Rev, William, D.D., F.4,, F4.A,,, Vice-Chancellor, Cambridge, 
Afthencum Chub; and Lodge, Camridge, —* 
1853 | © Whinfeld, Edward Wrey, Esq.) A. Bevington lodge, Hemet Hamptted forts. 
1837 Whinyates, Major-General E. C., B.A,, 0.1.) KM, BA 
1a *Whishaw, James, Esq., F.6.4. Reform Club; ond 65, Gower-atreet Hee 
1855} "White, Charles, Esq. 10, Zime-at., City ; and Barneafeld, near Dartford, Kent. 
1856 | 880 White, Robert, Esq. Cices, Inle of WigAt, 24 
1852 White, William Foster, Esq., wna, Treasurer, Bartholomew Hospital. up 
10 Whitmore, George, Esq. 28, Cirford-square. 





1854 Wilkinson, Frederick E., Esq. Fbrent-hill, Surrey. E 
LEO *Wilkinson, Sir John Gardner, D.c.L., F.RS. Atheneum Cho; and 33,. York- 
| street, Portman-square, “ft 


1853 Williams, Captain Benjamin, rsa. The Ledge, Hillingdon, Middlewr, 9 © 

1854 Williams, Henry Jones, Esq. Club Chambers; and 62, Hing Williom-ai., City. a 
1856 Williams, Henry B., Esq. Board of Trade, wet >) ‘wee 
18%) | “Williams, Rev, David, p.c,t., F4.4, The Warde, Now-college, Oxford. 
1830] *Willich, Charles M., Esq, 25, Sujfoll-street, Pall-mail-cost, 





. 

1843 | 8q0°*Wilson, Sir Belford Hinton, 130, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, bs H 

1842 Wilson, Captain J, R. Jneia, me 

184) * Wilson, Captain Thomas, nx, United Service Club, ya 

1834 Wodifield, Robert D., Esq., Inspector-General of Imports and Exports, “4S 
Coa MTN Ad-aware. = 

1845 Wolf, Rev. Joseph, pp. Sales Brewer, Somerset. 

1855 | Wood, Commander James, ne. Loch Alsi-howe, Dingwall, NE. 

1853 Wood, Right Hon, Sir Charles, Bart., G.c.n., mr, Admiralty ¢ ond Hien 
Forkshire. 

1857 Woodhend, Captain H. J. Plumridge. 1, Jamenatreet, Mdelpha, Ae 

1845 Worthington, Rev. James, p.n, 27, John-street, Bedford-roe, ae | 

eng Worthington, J, Hall, merchant, Eirerpool, iz 

1839 | qo0*Wyld, James, Esq.  Charinp-crogs, 

1833)... Yates, John Ashton, Esq. 33, Bryanston-square. > 

1854 Tents, John, Esq, Leicester-louse, Peckham. re 

1830] *Yorke, Colonel Philip J., y. Chernical 

$555) }Youne, Charles Tes npiyes ed 09, Kalen 

. cong, ( nd: Esq. 4, Connaught-place-test, Hyde-park, a} 

1530 “Young, George Frederick, Esq. Limehouse, — 

1630 *Young, James, Esq, | 4 =a 

153} Young, Thotnas, Esq. 14, Faton-equare . . 


¢ _ ic 


LIST OF, PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, &ec., 
TO WHICH OOPLES OF THE “ JOURNAL AND PROCERDINGS” ARE PRESENTED. 


GREAT BRITAIN. AND IRELAND. 


Apumanty ‘(Hydrographic Office) Haa Magzesrr Tur Queex, Linmanr or 
AgaiccnTonaL Socterr (Hoyal) HoaricuLTomaL Socirrt 





Astrquanina, Sociurrry oF Hcmox Bar Companr's Linmart 

Agourrecrs, [serirrote or Barrisa Lancasune AND Cursmime, Histomre 
SeciETY oF  Socurrr oF 

Asiatic Socierr (Royal) Linsnas SocierT 

Asrroyvomicat Society (Royal) | Lrrenatune, Kora. Socirrr oF 

Arunscce CLon Mascureten Fore Linsagr 


Muserm of PacticaL Gino.ocor 
Oxrosp. Twe Booieas Linnaar 
Paroce Auneet, H.R.H., Linnamt or 
ltova. [wetrreTion 

SocinTy 

*Statierican Socrmrr 

Teane, Boaun or, Linnanr oF 
Teavettcas Cicn 

Usrres Suevice [serirotios 
ZooLooicasL Socirrr 


Barren Mrscom, Lintany or 
Camnumpor Ustvessiry, Tor Lieant 
Desus Tasty Cottnor Lintagr 
Dest Growocrean Soc. (Trinity Coll.) 
E,ast Inpia Compant's Linnant 
Eousnusat, Roran SoUETY OF 

ef Lintaby or ADVOCATES 








Epucation DerantMest, LIBRART UF 

Esoteenas, [nerrrere or Crvit 

Foartas Orrice, Linnany oF 
SocieTT 











GrOLOGICAL 
EUROPE. 
Aruexs .... University Library | Musson .... Bibliotheque Centrale 
Been... : Academy of Scentes . pairthirrsed 
=, ws « Geographical Society — ...+ » Royal Library 
Coamtiasia . University Library | Narces..... . Ministry of the Interior 
Coresmacen . Hydrographic Office Paua .... - Académie des Sciences 
. ances — . | Dépat de la Guerre 
= a ren Pe — pers de la Marine 
Antiquariecs Ez a ee ee . Bocisté Asintique 

Danusrapt . . Geographical phical Society — seen —— Ethnologijue 
Deeper .. eal Society de Géographio 
Feomesce... Library of the Grand Sr. Perinancno Imperial Academy pe 
. Duke of Tuscany 
Faaverout . . Geographical Society — —— + Saauvaksiat 
Geneva ..,. Society vf Natural His- Bociety 


Srocemoum . meget peeny of Sci- 


HAatLe AND 
~ Levene } German Oriental Society | Tigges, . . . University Library 
Juxsa ....-. University of Vuswce .... « Armenian Convent Li- 
Roepe =< ai Mayal, LMMGeAT, OF, PO; brary 

VIENNA . +> tape Academy of 


Mane... yal Academy of Sel- Sciences 
_ ». «ee W, Haidinger's Natur- 


Muay. ces Lombanio- Veneto Insti- | wis.-Abhandl, 
| tute of HUMIC...» Society of Naturalists 
— .....~ Antiquarian Society 
ASIA, 


Baik e+». Geogra Society Sixcarone. .. Journal of the Indian 
Archi Kt. 


SS F 
= Ce ee ee , i 


Cavovrra age Asiatic Society of Benga 





AFRICA. 
. Camo ...«. + Egyptian Society 
AMERICA. 
Bosrox. ... . Bowditch Library Toxowro. ... Library of the Parlin- 
Sn ae res oF aceral Bie ment of Canada 
_—_——— ,. . . Canndinn Institute of 

New Yore . . Geographical Soci Wasmisutow. . Congress Li 
Potapetrma, American Philosophical —-——- - = Saiiammen tution 

_ Society WoucrstEe . « y Bock 
—_——_—— Franklin Institute 


AUSTRALASIA. 
Tasmania...» The Rogal Society of 


& 


Lal ; , An — Be aint Jin All 
. >| 
* ( r xl. ) ; : + oF 
x ; | 
NAMES OF INDIVIDUALS TO WHOM THE ROYAL PREMIUM 
HAS BEEN AWARDED. panaes: 





= 
1831.—Mr. Ricuanp Lawpxn, for the diseovery of the course of the River 
‘Niger or Quorm, and its outlet in the Gulf of Benin. 
1832.—Mr. Jou» Biscos, for the diseovery of the land now named “ Enderby 
Land” and ‘Graham Land,” in the Antarctic Ocean. | 
era aruae Sir Jous Ross, u.x., for discovery in the Arctic Regions of 
America. = 
1834.—Sir Avexasper Boases, for the navigation of the River Indus, and a 
journey by Balkh and Bokhara, across Central Asin. 
igs es Sir Gronor Bacx, a.x., for the discovery of the Great Fish 
iver, and its navigation to the sea on the Arctic Coast of America, 
1836.—Captain Roser FrrzRor, p.y,, for the survey of the shores of Pata. 
gonis, Chile, and Peru, in South America. 
1837.—Colonel Cuxswrr, w.a., for the gopers) conduct of the ‘‘ Euphrates 
Expedition " in 1835-6, and for arcessions to the geography of 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and the Delta of Susiana, 
1838,—Mr, Tuomas Simpsox—Founder’s Medal—for the discovery and 
tracing, in 1837 and 1838, of about 200 miles of the Arctic shore 
of America, ) 
—— Dr. Eowazp Rirret:—Patron’s Medal—for his travel and re. 
searches in Nubia, Kordofiin, Arabia, and A . = | 


I 


1839,—Col. H. C. Rawnrssos, x.1.c.—Founder's Medal—for his travels 
thrown by him on the comparative geography of Asia. 





—— Sir R. H. Scuosncacx—Patron’s Medal—for his travels and re. 
searches during the years 1835-9 in the colony of British Guayana, 
and in the adjacent parts of South America, 

1840,—Lieut. Rarze, 2,s.—Founder’s Medal—for the publication of his work 
on “* Navigation and Nautical As y. ) 

—— Lieut. Jonx Woop, 1.».—Patron's Medal—for his survey of the Indus, 
and re-discovery of the source of the River Oxus. . : 

1641.—Cuptain Sir Janes Cosme Ross, n.5.—Founder’s Medal —for | 
coheed in the Antarctic Ocean. het ee 

——-— Rev. Dr. E. Ronmsox, of New York—Patron’ lal—for his work 
entitled “ Biblical Rénierchucs in Palestine,"" # Medal —for Ti 


1842.—Mr. Epwaap Jomx Eraxe—Founder’ Medal—for hi , 
Australie. er's Medal—for his explorations in 


, ee Lien, J. F. A. Symoxps, 2.&.—Patron's Medal—for his 


Palestine, and levels across the country to the Dead Sea, Ss 
aM Ww 2 - Hamutoxs—Founder’s Medal—for his restorches in Asia 
—— Dei aa, Ex as—Patron’s Medal—for his extensive geogra- 
Aer em Founder's Medal — for his extensive explorations in 
——— M. Canes Ritter—Patron's 


phical works. Medal—for his important geogra- 


| Award of the Royal Premium. xli 


1845.—Count P. E. pe Srezenecet—Founder’s Medal—for his exploratiorts 
and discoveries in the South-Eastern portion of Australia, and jn Van 
® Diemen’s 
— Professor A. Ta. Minpesporrr—Patron’s Medal—for his extensive 
explorations and discoveries in Northern and Eastern Siberia. 
1846.—Captuin Crantes Srcnt—Founder's Medal—for his various ak 
extensive explorations in Australia. 
Dr. Lepwie Lercunaapt—Patron’s Medal—for a journey Peer 
from Moreton Bay to Port Essington. 
1847.—Sir James Baooxe, Rajah of Sardwak ond Governor of et a 
Founder "s Medal—for his expedition to Borneo. 
—— Captain Coates Wiixes, v.5.s.—Patron’s Medal—for his Voy 
of Discovery in the S. Hemisphere and in the Antarctic Regions, 1 





the years 1838-42, 
1948.—Avsres H. Laranp, toms. ty DsCrLny M,Ps —Founder’s Medal—for his 
contributions to Asiatic phy, researches in Mesopotamia, and 


discoveries of the remains o Nineveh 
__ Taron Cu. Hitext—Patron’s Medal—for his explorations of Cash- 
mere and surrounding countries, communicated in his work entitled 
' * Kashmir und daa Reich der Sick.’ 
1849.—Col. Jons Cu, Fuimost—Patron’s Medal—for his rays explo- 
rations of the Rocky Mountains and California; and for his numerous 
Discoveries and Astronomical Observations. 
The Rev, Darr Lrvrsestos, of Kolobeng—a Chronometer Watch— 
for his successful explorations of South Africa. 
1850. seca Gronce Watts, of Finland—25 Guineas—for his Travels in 





—— Mr. iateks Bausser—25 Guineas—for his Explorations Jin the 
Middle Island of New Zealand. 
1961-—Ds. Joux Rae—Founder’s Medal—for his Survey of Boothia and of 
the Coasts of Wollaston and Victoria Lands. 
oe Se wp Sreacuer—Patron’s Medal—for his Surveys in 
t. 
1852.—Mr, Fraxcis Gautox—Founder’s Medal—for his Explorations in 
Southern Africa. 
Commander E, A, Isouerrecp, 2.»,—Patron's Medal—for his Survey 
of the Coasts of Baffin Bay, Smith and Lancaster Sounds. 
Lone ae ley Wioiam Hesnr Suvru—Founder’s. Medal—for his 
oable Surveys in the Mediterranean. 
treet Roneat J. M. M'Civax, u.x.—Patron's Medal—for his 
| discovery of the North-West Passage. 
1854.—The Rev. Davi Laiviecstos, 1u.p.—Patron's Medal — for his 
Explorations in Central Africa. 
—_— Mr.Cuances J. Axpenssos—a Set of Surveying Instruments—for his 
Travels in South-Western Africa. 1 
1855.—Enisaa Rest eng w.v.—Founder’s Medal—for his discoveries in 
the Polar Regions 
—— Hermencn Barre, Phil, Dr.—Patron’s siistsl ee Sd Explorations 
in Central Africa. 
—— Corporal J. F. Cuvncn, of the Royal Eogaetthss Watch and Chain — 
—for his scientific observations while attached+to the Mission in 
Central Africa. 
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[Wien Loxpos és the place of publication, the sord Lospon is in all cases omitted.) 


EUROPE, 


Titles of Books, Donors, 
tistie View of the Population, of the Religions and Languages of it pe, ke, 
a Hy E. H. Revensteln 4to. pamph. 1855, The Acrnon. 
NoatTaean.—Haondbook for Northers Europe, ineli Denmark Orway,, 
Sweden, Finland, and Hossia. Part J. wade 
1849. Jomn bretsee! on 






SOUTHERN, —Frontier Lands of the Christian and Turk ; com 
the ns Of the Lower Dannbe, in 1850 and 1851. Ry tt 
dent o Twenty Years in the East. 2 vols, Map and Ilnstrati< 
1854, 


om . Handbook for the Tonian Islands, — Turkey, Ane Minee; & 
/ Goustantinople, &e. With Index, Ma Mapa, and Plons: Carag) :) 8vo. leap. 


hie wuear 4 Lighthouses on the North and West Consis of France, Spain, 
Portugal ; cortected to January, 1846, 8vo, parmph. “3 1856, v ooee 


The Hypsocrarute Ornicg, 
Paaxce.—Tableau de Popolation, de Culture, de Commerce, ot de ne 
formant, pour l'année 1852, Ia suite des Tableaux mae nee ae Notions. 
Statistiques, Colonics Prangaises. Syo, Paris, 1555, 
Monteias DE La Mantre, 
: ag ee on te Medical Properties of the Mineral Waters of vo, pamph, 


calety Prankfort.— Fiat Worte fiber die Statist gemeinen 
die Statistik von Fran sistart insbesondere, von H. Ca Bienen pprodeis 


o. M., 1855, Huey Maxie 
Gaxar iebinion ASD [RELaAWD.— ts of the Briti slands, 
1656. Edited by Edward Daan terville, Commande ce Sve. peat to Jaly, 


pamph. 
#. © 8 FE Gt fe te we oe 
Wel. L So. 1656, pic se tte by J W. King, nm 


PP ae ie 


Mn sind » Treasury Minute. dated the 
ioth ya previous binges sling to the Oninance Save. 


oh od we ed ee oe © for the Year 1851 to 
of State ‘for the Colonies. pt trl the past resent the Snaary 
Colonial Possessions (Hine Book), i ay ane se 
. Rr.-Adim. Lard Ca 
tees ss Tide Tek “CHESTER, FAG.5, 
the Year 1956. ‘Bro, sa ip sae fy the Te mm Irish Ports nd 


? 


Scaxprsav14.— Denmark. Letters on the Sound-Dues-Qe 


Titles of Books. Donors, ° 
GnuxaT BRitart AxD Tnezasp.—England and Wales, Black's Picturesque "Tpurist 

aad Road and Railway Guide through. 3rd Edition, 12mo. Edinburgh, 1854. 
BCHASED 


en es ca es eas welesiee a0 0 England, South-West of, on some Peculiarities of , 


the Climate of the, on the Temperature of its Soils, Spring and Kivers. 

* By N. Whitley. Svo. pamph. 1855. AUTHOR, 
 celse svvemdeddaceeseeeer ets? London Basin, on some peculiar Features of the: 
Woater-bearing Strata of the. By P. W. Barlow, ¥-l-4 With an Abstract 


of the Diseussron upon the Paper, by Charles Manby, ¥-2.s., Sec. Inst. Cir." 


Eng. §vo. pamph. 1855. The Avrnon. 
Se as ehehee Be ee ae we Wales, N. and 5., and the Wye, Oowhyn's Welsh 
Tourist, or New Guide to. limo, 1853, PURCHASED. 
eves ceasntwejesencece ee onan) DUODORS of the Meetings of the Citizens of Mon- 
trose, held in 1818 and 1554, relating to Joseph Hume, Esq. ™-P-, ke. 
Svo. pamph. Montrose, 1855. J. B, Home, Esq. 
Gnueece.—Pausania Viaggio Istorico della Grecia. Tomes IL. to V. incl. 4to. 
Rome, 1793. . PURCHASED, © 
Pourvean.—Boletim e Annaes do Conselho Ultramarino, Nos. 1 to 16. (1 to8, 
1834, Feb. to Aug., incl. ; and & to 16, incl. ; Jan. to Sept, incl., 1655.) 4to. 
Lishon, 1854-55. he PorToccms: GovERSMEST. 
ce ae ve ee es Indice Chronologico das Descobrimentos, e Conquistas dos Portuguese. 
nos paizes ultramarinos desde o principio do Seculo XV. Svo. Lisbon. 


ae =5 @F 


1841. The Earl of CLanexDox, K.G., F.105.— 

Fessarabia, t fait sur les Travaux de [Expédition de Bessarabie 
en 1852, pour terminer les Opérations de la Mesure de Tare du Méridien. 
gvo, pamph, St. Petersburg. Prof. Stnove, Hon. F.2.¢.5. 


_ Compte-Rendu Annucl. Par le Directeur de l'Observatoire Physiaue 
Central, A. T. Kupffer, 1853 and 54, 4to, pamph. St Petersburg, 1854. ~ 

eaweess Dr Climat de la Rossic. By C, Veuliowsiy. 8vo, pamph. ‘/ 
M. A. T. Korrrea, Hon. F.2.G.5- 


eeveeses Positions Ge phiques déterminées en 1547 par le Lt.-Col. Lemm 
dans le Boh des Cosaques du Don, Mémoire ‘re de M. O, Struve, Chart. 4to. 
~pamph. St. Petersburg, 1855. Prof. Stauve, Hon. F.n0s. 


_ ceee ae Russian Shores of the Hlack Sea in the Autamn of 1852, with a Voyage 
down the Volga, and a Tour through the Country of the Don Cossacks. 
By L, Oliphant, F.2-<.. 4th Edit. Map. Svo, 1854. The AvTHOR. 


cece eee Rvezia on the Black Sea and Sea of Axof; being a Narrative of Tra- 


vels in the Crimea sod bordering Provinces, ke. By H. D. Severn, - 


mr. ¥.5.c.8, Map, &c. Svo. 1556. The Avrmor, 
ean oe ee Tabellen fiber mittlere Temperaturen. im Russischen Reiche. Vou Cc. 

Wesselowsky. Svo. pamph. M, A. T. Korrren, Hon. r.2c.%. 
stion. L-VII. 8vo. 
pamph, New York, 1556, Dr. Saaw. 
teretning Lom Kongeriget’s Skonomiske Tilstand. 
ts 1 





evita on oe ove Orway- 
ce seaees, Boakrivelse til Kartet over den Norske Kyst fro Christiania 
til Idefjorden | Jomfroland med den Tilgracndsende venske Kfst indtil 
58° 34° Nordlig Brede. No, 11, A. B.C. - 4to. pamph. Christiania, 184. 


a _ : “ as + Fir 
1a 1855. 


“HL ‘Téngsberg og | 
3 Nos. 4to. pamph. Cl : 
soe oe 26 2 SS eee ene bee eee ee ee ee nf eae ee ev fra Haltende tH 
raendsen mod Russisk Lapland. Udgiver nf Diredtinoes tm ictiania, 
es ce Sata Opmaaling. Nos. 1 to 10 inel. 4to. pampb. Christiania, 





a 





xliv Library and Mdp-Room of the Royal Geogrgphic 


: Titties of Books, Bcracin : 
Scanpiwavia.—Reskrivelse til Kartet over den Norske Kfyst fia Jomfruland 
te Enges til Arendal. ow 12,4. 4to, pamph. Christiania, 1855, 


cree eses es poss Das C ristianin-Silurbecken, Chemisch-geogmostisch an- 
_ tersucht. ‘By Theodor Kjerule 4to. pamph. .Christinnia, | 
ete Tet K ongelige Norske dens Universitets Agre- 
” beretaing for 1853. Bro. pamph. C 


mr aa -+» Statistiske Tabeller wed pea Li iisning- 
; resebets Tilstand j Norge ved Udgangen vier 1840. 4to. 


Christiania, | 643, UNIVERSITY oF Cuneesasta: 

Srary.—Notes pour accom le Tablean orographique d'une ‘partie de I'Es- 

: e. Hy MM. de eae E. Collomb, irs Loritre, 4to, pamph. 
aris, 1aas, 

- Note snr les 4 de la Geol, lag, a FL lant l'année 1854. 

“By M. de Verneuil, et MM. Collomb et De 12mo, pamph. 

Caen, 1855, M. bE VERNECIL, 


s+e+eees Proyecto de las lineas penerales de Navegacion y de Ferro Carriles en In 
" Peatheala Espafiiola. Por Don Francisco cisco Coello, | . 
(2 copies.) &vo. Madrid, 1855. 
SwITzeaLanp,—Criticiem of Mr. Ellis's New Th 
Arming With some Remarks on the H 
J. Law, a.M.rmos. Map, Syo. 1855, 


ah Se  ecetiecke Zalieebette Ya Pele 
%, "ta, pamph. 1846, IEGLER, Corresponding ¥.a.c.s. 
Tosxer.—Survey of the Turkish Bee its Wanna , Finances, and Naval 
Force, State of the Provinces, te. gy Bt Elton. 2nd Edit. vo, 1799. 
ir W. C. Tueverras, Bart, F.n.c.a, 
esceeese os SUgpestions for the Improvement of the Kiver Danube, between: 
@satcha and the Sulina Entrance. With 2 plates. By G, B, ewe jon 
* fro, pamph, 1856, The Avruor. 





MEDITERRANEAN, 


Lighthouses on the Mediterranean, Black Sea, and Sea of Axof, corrected to 
January, 1556. 8vo, Pamph. 1856, 


The Hrpsecsarave Oryice,- 
Voynge and Shipwreck of St. Panl: with Dissertations on on the Sources of 
Writin of St. Luke, and the Ships and Navi of the Ancients, Be 
James Esq. of Jordan Hill, ra.os. sand Wustrations, Svo. 
1a44, The . 
ASIA, 


Dre Erdkunde von Asien von Carl Ritter, Hon. v.08. V mln 
8vo. Berlin, 1855, Se petits! a 


Manco Poto, | Viaggi di, descritti da R. di erat a hn x 
Lazari, Publicati per Lodovico Pasiui. ae Venice, 1847. day. 


Anania.—Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to E] Medinah ane iain h. | 
Richard F, Burton, Bombay Army. 3 vols, Map. va. 1885 $e. a 
Ast M. Le Asia. Eas 
, tros.—Lettre sur les Antiquités de J" Mineure, adresate 
By P. de Tchibatchef ne Paris, 1854, er cM. Mob. 
S¥mia.—Damascus, Five Years j if; including an Account of istory, Topo. 
Taphy, ond ogame yi of that ci with Travels aed or Prep 


yra, L Cn, mud, the  Hauran, the J. Paver . 
2 volt. “Maps and Ilustrations.  Svo.” 1ege e ‘Am yenes 


Library and Map-Room of the Royal Geographical Society. = 


iitles of Books, Donors, 
| Symra.—Greek Inscriptions from Syria and the Hanran, discovered by the Rev. 
FL. L. Porter, w.a. Edited with Notes, by John Hogg, Esq., ma. svo. 
pamph, 1855, Jonx Hooa, Esq., M.4., F.2-5., F.2.G.4. 
Cumes:—Chiness and thelr Rebellions, National Philosophy, Ethics, Legislation, * 
® and Administration; with an Essay on Civilisation and its present State in 
the East and West. By T.'T. Meadows, Chinese Interpreter in H, M. Civil 
Service. Svo. 1854, The Avrsos. 
eoseaeee Pilot. Part. Chiefly from the Surveys of Captain Collingon, B.™., 
cm, F.8.G.8. Edited by Robert Loney, Paymaster gw. §Svo, 1855. 
fe PE BS Ee ae Appendix, No, o. By Commander W, T. Bate, RS. #8ro. 
pamph. 1855, The Hypsocaarmic Orricn. 
- weeeeeee L' Empire Chinois, frisant suite & l'ouvrage intitulé ‘Souvenirs d'un 
‘Voyage la Tartarie ef le Thibet.” Par M. Hoc. 2nd Edit. 2 vols 
Map. S8vo, Paris, 1854. 
cecoee se SoaVenirs d'un Voyage dans la Tartarie, le Thibet et im ienins peau 
les Années 1844, 45, et 46. Par M. Hue. 2nd Edit, 2 vols, Map. 8vo. 
ris, 1853, The AvTuor. 
Ixpra.—Introdueto y tothe Flora Indica; including Preliminary Observa- 
tions on tee Bea of Indian Botany, ke. Outlines of the Physical Geo- 
Oe gS besten of India. Maps. By J. D. Hooker, m.p., as. v.08. 
Thomson, .0.,F.n.c.8, Svo, 1555, The Avrwors. 
Pa adeeb sete of a Journey overland from England, by the Continent of 
Europe, Egypt, and the lied Sea, to India, &. 2 vols, Svo, 1830, 
WwW. C. TREveLraN, Bart., F.8.0.8. 
s+ +s +--+ Reports, with Proceedings and fe ie oimahie. ae Cae 
Government to inquire into the State of the ares wwe tt Wine z 
1834. WwW gerne 
sees sess Touts in U India, and agi hat, the atid Mountaing*eke. ; 
with nceante of thé Native Princes. By Major Archer. 2 vols. Svo, 1833, 
Sir W, C. Treveiras, Bart., ¥.n.0.5. 


AFRICA. 


Arnicas Pilot, or Sailing Directions for the Western Coast of Africa, Part I. 
VoL I. Svo. 1856. The Hrpnoonarnic Orvice, 
Eorrt.— Account of some recent Researches near Cairo, undertaken with a view of 
"ae throwing light upon the Geological History of the Alluvial Land of Egypt. 
Instituted by Leonard Horner, v.ns., &c. Part 1. 4to, pamph. ppt 
e¢ AUTHORS. 
«ees «ees Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime de Sucz. Ferman de Con- 
“ oesston et cabier des Charges Statuts. Svo. pamph. Paris, 1856. 
M. Frmipixasp pe Lessers, 
sees es es De DInfluence que le Canal des deux mers exercera eur Je commerce 
en général et sur celui de la Mer Rouge en particulier, Par M. le Comte 


d'Eseayrac de Lauture, &vo. pamph. Paris, 1855. The Avrnon, 
ee pe ccsiealie esag age By Ferdinand de Lesseps, Minister Pleni- 
potentiary. Plan. 55. The Avrnos, 
iserurettons for maki ted Meteorological Observations in Southern 

Africa, &e. By Sir, Hletcbel, Hort r..6., &c. hi gp 
UTHOR- 


Le Nil Blane ¢t le Soudan; études sur l'Afrique Centrale, moors et coutames 
des sauvages. By M, Brun-Rollet. §vo. Paris, 1855." The Acrnon. 

Lichruovsxs of South Africa, East Indies, Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand ; corrected to January, 1854. §vo, pamph, 1856, 
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Titles of Books, 
+ Reine woot Flos Liambey nach Loan in dn Jahren 889 and 
pee “By W. D . Cooley, FEC. 4to. pamph. Ber pe 


®* Mimorme sor le Soudan, rédigé d‘aprés des renseignements entiorement pouveans. 
By M. Py ety ele de Lauture, 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Papers. evo. 
pamph. Paris, 1955-56. The Acruos. 

_Noaa Lake: or, Explorations and Discoveries during four years’ Wanderings in 
the Wilds of = Western Africa. By C. J. Andersson. With Map and 
numerous [llustrations, Svo. 1856, The Avrmon., 


© Mvuata Cazembe « os povos Marnves, Chévas, Muiznas, Muembras, Lundas ¢ 
outros da Africa petal, Where. fe Eateteae ©) Commandada 


Orth pruezs, 
are ga Monteiro, ¢ dirigida aquelle Imperador nos annos de 1631-02, » 


do pelo Major A.C. P, Gamitto. Map. Svo. Lisbon, 1854. 
ae Prix Portcccess Misisres, 
On fe Mn ia, Variation fo. the Wanye eee satan Col. 
‘bine, V.P.1LS., a BYE. pamph. nee Aceaoe we 
are ee of Facts, provin t of the Mead of Portugal to the terri- 
tories situated on the 1 je ‘oast of Africa, lying between 6° Wand * 
&° S.int. Translated into English by Viscount de Santarem, S8¥o, 
The Poatoovess Moxieren: 
Travene through Central Africa to Timbuctu, and across the Desert, to Morocco, 
performed in the years 1824-28. By Eéndé Cailli¢. 2 vols. fvo, 180, 
E. Ravesermn, Esq. 
AMERICA. 


Lacurmovses on the Eastern and Western Coasts of South America and the 
Western Coast of North America. Corrected to November, 1455. 8vo. 
* pamph. 1855, The Hyrpnocrarmic Orrice, 


NORTH. 


Exovnerox through the United States and Canada during the years 1893-95. 7 
on English Gentleman. Svo. 1824, Sir W. C. ‘Trevaira, Bart., da! 


Jounxat of a Tour in the unsettled parts of North America in 1796 and 1797 


By the late Francis Baily, youa,¥.n.c38, With 
af, ies ¥ a Memoir of Frage Author. 


Barrisn Amentca.—Canada, Essai oognel le premier pri 
fork Canadien de Exposition de Pars. By Fy var rs 


chad - Fundy, Hay of. Remarks for ae Directions made 
tween the years 1850-56. - Commander | be 


See li hthouses on th 
wash tena nn in mses on the Coasts and fakes of weet one 
ew Brunswick, Handbook of Information for 
| By M. HL. tei HLM.'s Emi 
Saint John, N.E., ase PBB: rey sdokn, NB. oie pa amp 
exis F - Newfoundland, Statemen advantages 
een ant upon making Se, John's fi. Port of ia call for Teauesenne ee ae 
plicate.) Svo. pamph, ase, F. N. Gtsmomsn, Esq, 
- Nova Scotia Pilot. From Mars Head to Pope Harbour, 
including: Halifax Harbour. By Capt. Bayfield, mx, Syo, pamph. 1656. 
me (ueen Charlotte Islands on Western Coast North America, 
» Remarks for Sailing Di toad, George 
lnskip, a». Sra er eegep r the Heat mer rd a 
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Titles of Books, Donors, 
© Serpent RS te Ree 
Lager peer Provinces and on the Hights of British Colonists to Representa- 
tion in the Imperial Parliament, &c. 8vo, pamph. 1655. The ArrHoa, 


“Unstren Srates.—American ns = Repository of Useful Knowledge for 
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the peor 1856. 8vo. Toston, 
Prof 7 E Worcester, Corresponding rags. 


os s+ sees se ss California. ne of a Reconnaissance and Survey in Cali- 


fornia, in connexion with 2 bahar for a practicable. Railway Rewtt: 
from the Mississippi River to Pacific Ocean, in 1853. By Lieut. Rk. 8. 
Williamson, U. 5. Maps, Svo. The Usirep Stare VERN MENT. 


wos s+ e+ Cincinnati, Twenty-first Annual Report of the Board of 
“Directors of the Young Men’s Mercantile Library Association of, for the 
year 1855, vo, pamph. Cincinnati, 1856. The Association, 
- Coast Mountains, Report on the Geology of Lone be part of 
the Sierra Nevada: embracing their Industrial Resources 

and Mining, By Dr. J.B. Trask. §vo. Washington? The hormon, 


eae ceee sess Coast Survey. Report of the Superintendent of the United 


States Coast Survey, showi | progress of the Survey during the year 

184. Numerous 2 Copi 4to. Washington, 1855. 

The Suresixrespest or Tux U.S.Coasr Seavey and Prof.J, E, Woucesten. 
Sean aie .Tnimigration since 1790. Geet ee L. Schade of 
Washington. Svo. pamph, Wi Tote 


The Surtrasosxtan [xetrrerios. 


OAS « Louisiana, Explorations of the Red River of, in the year 1852; 
by RK. B. Marey,. ning 1B. a, assisted by G. B. Al Clellan. Illms- 
trations. 


"Prof Worcusres, Comeiponding rac. 
eas. iat, Lanting at Ca Abie oO Chaar © the 
rit permanent ony on emiory 6 assachusetts rE 

J.W. Thornton. Svc, Bostoni U.S, 1454. oe The Ayres. 
yk la : Memorial to Congress of A. H. Palmer, for com 

sation for services. 8vo. pamph. Weshingwe iste > on 

‘A. H. Pacurn, Esq. 

Fikcahae ss eS on the Discovery of the, and on the South-Western 

_ Oregon, and North-Western Boundary of the United Staws, &c. By T. 


, FCS, f&vo. 1856, The Action, 
265 fe ee oe Notions of the Americans, Bena, an by a Travelling Bachelor. 
Svols, Syvo, 1823, W. C. Tuevervay, Bart, ¥.2.c.4. 


oe Ge ae Report of Explorations me Surveys, to ascertain the most 
practicable and economical Route for a Railroad from the Mississippi River 
to'the ory eres Vol. f. Maps. (2 Copies.) 4to, Washingtos, 1855. 


cache sr anes of Explorations oe that portion of a Railway Route, 
near the 82nd 1 of Latitude, lying between Dona Ana, on the Ric 
Grande, eh ee By Lieut. J, G. Parke, U.S. A. 


cece se ates of Explorations for a Railway Route, near the 35th 
Parallel of Latitude, from the Mississippi River $b the Pacific Ocean. By 


» Lieut. A. W, Whipple. Maps. avo. 


wie se Soaks of Explorations for the Pacific Railroad, on the line of 
the 4st Para of N. Latitude. By Peery E. G. Beckwith, 1854. 
Maps. vo. 

saan thiae ds rations of a Route for the Pacific Railroad, 


pad ee 


» from the Red River to the Itio Graude. 
eat tbe Sea Parl Poe: Sie Bro, pel 





Tee a Sepolt ob dha Gonnintastonscs of Pinenta Sic the seer WGN) 
' (Agric 


ulture.) Svo. W ool! 
) ne LN a. Beasare, Coneeponiing Sa’ ' 


Ta ee cern : 
Explorations a J | 
; Oy Spee p} 


s+ srsr'n or cvs, Interior of Amerion, Travels in. the, in the a ay de 
j_cnetetion «Deere el receenee: Aes end th the St — 

t Indiana, o ennesaee, foc. , See oki i te 
ot eeneol iBiT. Sir W. C. Taxvenran, Bart, VLGS, 


Foe itn Annual Report of the Canal Commissioners of the 
State of. No. 32, Janunry 1955, évo, Albany, 0.5. 1855. 


ao tly ‘oe os om oe th ms Annual Report of the the Commissioners of | Fel . 
- of the State of, for the year ending Dec. 1854, re tes vy 
1855, Sn 
eh te eh ea ie Report of the Committee appointed to examine 
and Beport the Causes of Kailway Accidents, the moans of preventing ieee 
recurrence, &e. No. 13, January, 1855. 8vo. Albany, 0.5, 1555. ~~ 
Ter ere Te et ee ee a ee Annual rt of the State - rT ine and & a 
on the Canals of the State of, (Duplicate.) No. 60, Jan. 18%4, avo. 
Albany, U. 5., 1854, we ars 7 
eon ee oe ee oe oe ee The Sit, a, a an. 1855. Svo, Albany, 
US., 1855, Ee Be 
peat ceseaeuctsvesceesees JAmmual Report o Superintendent of the ake 
. ing Department of the ap a. No. 10. Svo, Albany, U.S., 1855. 








ee wer ern Tce State Engineer and 
con the Risliroad Statistica of State of. 1853, 54, and 55, = 
sy, U.S, 1853, 

Care sal : oes te Tanta eats relative to the Colonial History 


State of; procured iu Holland, England, and FP, By J. pide: 
Esq. Vols. Itt. and TV. 4to. rahe US., 1859-54. ss os 


es a #6 ee Sixth Annual Re rt of the Governors 
houses. of, for the year 1854, Svo. New York, LanS. of the Alms. * 


The Ustrep States Goveniuaaee < 1 
CES THEA Li. 


Bater Deseription af the facilities and advantages which “3 
America, &c., would afford to the C Koad 
Philadel., 1852, ommerst of the Worl 
Cosra-Rica Railway Map. §vo. pamph., 1855, 


ee ar de la Republica de. By Felipe Molina. vo. pamph, me. 


sssveeses ¥ Nueva Granada; examen de Ia Cuestion ig 
ente entre Ins dos Republi onadas, Limites, bay : 
avo. pamph, Washington, 1859. — &e. By Felipe Ha, 
os 5 oe om fe Memoria sobre Las Cuestiones de Lis a. 
publica de Costa Rij el | ites que te rn are “ 
pamph. Madrid, 19g¢. 31 © Nicaragua. By brea Molina Seer 
Hoxpunas Inter-Oceanj ) 
Sra. New vox peer: Report. By E. G. Sie Eq. 
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| Titles of Aoaks, Donors. 
‘Note on Coral Americ America; particularly the States of Honduras and San Salvatlor ; 
eh , Climate, P Resoeeaeay Erocapsices, 
rvs ot a ye ppegraphy opulation, 


propane Honduras [nter-Oceanic Railway. By E, G 
Squier. Maps and Illustrations. #vo. New York, 1855. he AuTHon, 


leraage de Amérique Centrale. By Prof. Pan) Choix of Geneva, pags is semper 
F.aos. Svo, pamph. 

Paacticasiuity and Importance of a Ship Canal to connect the Rees and 
Pacific Oceans. With a ahi is eens ays of the Tides. Map and Ilins- 
trations. Svo. pamph. New York, 1855. F.M. Kenney, Esq., of New York, 

US. Naval Astronomical Expedition to the Kentheln Hemisphere, duri Cay 
years 1849, 50,51,52. With Maps and numerous [lostrations. By Li 
J. M. Gillis, aM. 2vols. dto, Washington, 1855. The ase: 

* ARGENTINE Conrepenation.—Mémoire sur les Productions Min¢érales de Ia 
Conftdération tne. Par Colonel Alfred M. Du Gratz, Directeor 

:Pondateurds Musée Argentin. 12mo, pamph. Paris,1855. The Avruon. 


BOUT HH. 


oo  Marecapetl relatifs aux. Tremblements de Terre ao Chil y ML. Alexis 
Perrey. 8vo. pomph Lyons, 184. e Arron, 

coones Winje o Jas Cordilleras de Talcaide Chillan. Por D. Ignacio Domeyko. 
vo, pamph. W. Bouramer, Esq... F208. 
Cisco: co. ey to the ancient capital of Peru, with an account of the History, 
Literature, and dities of the Incas, and V.ima, o visit to 

pital and Provinces of Modern Pern, &c. Map and Illustrations, 

By C.K, Markham, F.n.c.. §vo. 1856, The Arraos. 


AUSTRALIA AND MEW ZEALAND. 


Forruxe Papers relative to the Discovery of Gold in. (Blue Book.) Folio. 5. 
Rr.-Adm. Lord Coucuesren, vate 
Tasmasiayx Contributions to the Universal Exhibition of Industry at Paris. Folin, 
- pemph, 1855, The Rora. Socrery of Vas Diewen's Laxp. 
New “prwent py dese cad Directions, foc., dcc., for the Northern part of the 
* Oy y Capt. Drury, tone. Pandord, F.n.c.a, Bro, Auck- 
land, 1854. The | ATHoR. 

. ASIATIC ARCHIPELAGO. 


Bestxicusa des Vulkanes Tambora auf der [neel Sumbawa und Schilderung der 
deaselben im Jahr 1815 von H, Zollin 4to. pamph. inter: 
thur, 1855. 7M M. Zrmoten, Corr, ¥..0,4, 
Ista Sed VIE, Non Eastern Asia, Journal of the. Vol. VIIL, Nos. 10 and 12, 
No, lto3,inel. §vo, Singapore, 1554-55. 





Patawan Island and saw ry Directions for, being the result of the Survey 

intone * Royalist,” made the years 1850-54. Hy Commander 

WT. Bate, wx. Svo. 1855. P ‘he AUTHOR. 
ARCTIC. 





Papers and Correspondence relative to the Arctic Expeditions, 4852, 
‘83, 84, and 55. parte ( Blue Book.) Folio, 1859-45. 
; Rr.-Adm. Lord CoLcwestrn, F.1.0.8. 
Americ Enterprise, 1 Poem. By C.H. Abrahall. avo. 1856, The Acruon. 
Ancric Rewards and their Claimants. Svo. pamph. 1856, The Actnon? 


Cour a°CEil d Ensemble sur les différentes Expéditions Arctiques rile “beet is 
Ia Recherche de Sir John Franklin, et sur les Découvertes ¢ hicqques, 
&e, Par V. A. Malve-Hran, &c. sth no Paria, 1855. LUTHOR. 
VOL. XXVI. ah 
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1855. ieee 
Jannative of » Coast Expedition up Wellington Channel in the year 1852, under 
, Nae coramaod of He APCormich, navy im search of SP John Praukli 


With Chart and [Mustrations. 410. 1854. |The Ar 
Vor and Travels of Dr. Kae in the Arctic Regions, Co of a Letter from tr 
ire ac, ¥.ROS., to. . . Peb., 1656, Bro, pamph. Be: The AvTEOR. 
‘nY f Discovery and Research within the Aretic ions, from the year " 
pe Sytia present time, &e. By Sir John Derrow, Berk, eee with por 
traitand Maps. 8vo. 1546. Joux Bannow, Eaq., F.1L8., FLGS. 
- ATLANTIC. | 
ETTER cooeerning Lanes for the Steamers crossing the Atlantic, By M. F. 
% Maury, aa Lieat, U. 5. N. Corr, F065, Iilustrations, 4to. pamp 
New York, 1854. Rr.-Admiral F. W. Beecuer, Pres. oe, 


GEOGRAPHY, 
fomraphiques is I'Exposition Universelle de 1855, ParMalte-Brum. syo. 
pamph. Paris, 1855. | The Avrnon, 
Das Anfoehmen des Terrains und dessen Darieeliang Aured Projection, horimonta-" 

ler Flichen, &c., bearb-itet von August von Schele, Zweite Ausgabe, S¥o, 
= Stuttgart, L852. . 
a, = 1 a # : Pi ; 2 
Die Darstellung der Berge in Karten ond Plinen, mit besonderer Ricksicht anf 
Seer rd Autanitarsen. ime Velde: beacbeliek. von 2, Chavialsiaen / 
Berlin, 1852. E, Ravewsrens, E 
Crevorania of Geography, Descriptive and Physical, forming « new General 
Gagetteer of the World and Dictionary of Pronunciation. By James Bryce, 
ua. Map, with numerous [lInstrations. §vo, 1856, The AuTHon. 
Documents et Nouvelles Géographiques, 1654-55, 2nd Part. vo, pamph, Paris,, 
B55, M. Jomanp, Hon. ros, 
Gaawps et Petits Géographes Grece ct Latins; Esquisse Bibliographique et Heros 
Critique. By 1. D’Avexac, Corr, F..G.8. avo. FSS a, ese, 
The AuTHom. 
MirrHeiLesces ous Justus Perthes’ Geographischer Anstalt fiber wichtige pene 
Erforechuagen, 1855, No. 5 to 11; and No. 1, 1856. 4to, Gotha nae 
odore M. C.'P M. Justus Pracrues, 
Pares by Commodore M. C. Perry, U. 3. Navy, read before marian zie 
graphical Society, March 6, 1854. re Clair Nene lak ee Geo- 
Saercn of Ancient and Modern Geography for the + (a oe 
Batler. tnd Edition. Sra, sia” ” sir W. C. Toevenv nt 2) 
Ld P = 7 : i Bar rt, im 
ferrecumirt fiir Allgemeine Enikunde, Nos 21 to 39 incl, ove. Berlin, 7 Mesh 
STRONOMY “TROT pwaar Po : Sel 
bet A wy i MY, M EI ia iia NG AN D NAVIGATION, a A 
STROZOMT.—~— ASstrounmical and sologies! (Vaca . verte eee 
Observaiorr in the ves vacleorological Ubservations made ot the 


reatory in the yea Under the supernucden eee 
Johnem. Vol. XY. sSvo Oxf perintcndence of Mannel J, 
- Onford, 1856, ‘The Rancuasrm Tapieiss 
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Titles of Ffooks, Denare. 


—Expéditions Chronométriques de 1845 et 1846 M. O, Struve. 
"Opiret and Groced Pat 4to.pamph. §t. Petersburg, 150-54. The Acruon. 


sees eesees ce France.—Pans Universal Exposition of 1855. Class VIII. Philo. 
sophical lustruments : Paes of New or Improved Instruments for 
Navigation and Astronomy hibited C. Piazzi Smyth. 6ro, pamp 
urgh, 1855. Rear-Adm. W. H. Sav1Tn, Doc. F.nG4., 


Mereorotooy.—Abstracts from Meteorological Observations taken at the Stations. 
of the Royal Engineers in the year 1853-4, Ae. Edited by Lt.-Colonel 
H. James, #5, F.0.5.,&c. 4to, 1855, The Onpsance Orrick. 


Pre Cirenlaire relative & Observation des Tremblements de Terre 
~adressée & tous les Voyageurs, Par M.A. Perrey. Svo, pamph. 

Tesh. The Action, 

a Den Arctiske Stromning af C. Irminger, Capt. i Soe-Staten, Map. 

Copenhagen, 184. The AuTHOR 

ae Den magnetiske Inclinations Forandring i den —— tem-= 
pererte ‘Zone, af Christopher Hansteen. 4to. pamph. Copen , 1855. 

rof. HANsTEEX, PAS, 


ition du Systeme des Vents, ou Traité du Asia ah de 
~ PAir hs la surface du Globe, et dans les Régions dlevées de latmosphére, par 
Paris, 1855, 


Capt. Lartigaa. Second Edit, (Maps.) Svo. pamph, 
The Arrnon, 


agnetical and Meteo Observations made at the Hon. 

"ast Tsita Canoes janys Obweratory. B nbay, i in the year 1852, under the 
superintendence of Lieut. E. F. Fergusson, 1.x. 4to. Bombay, 1855. 

The Hox, East [ypia Company, 

eeeeeeeesssses Mémoire sur la fréquence des Chotes de Grilles h I'he de Cuba, 

des cas qui eurent lien de 1784 & 1854, &c. Par M. André Poey (fe la 

Havane). §vo. pamph. Paris, 1855, The A 


sae Mémoire sur le Ragle, on Hallucination du Désert, sareses a 
l'Académie des Sciences par M. le Comte d'Escayrac de Lauture. §vo. 
pamph. Paris, 1855. The Acros. 


a lala Mitésrologic; des Coracttres Physiques des Eclairs eo Bonles, 
et de leur Affinité avee I" Etat Sphéroidal de Ia Mativre, par M. André Poey, 
fvo. pamph. Paris, 1855, The AvTHOR. 


re Observations on the Rain-Fall of various Countries. By P. LL. 
“Simmonds. to, pamph. 1855. The Avrion. 


eer On some of the Results obtained at the British Colonial Magnetic. 
Observations. Ry Colonel E, Sabine, n.a., v.ra.e. (From Brit. Asso. Pro 
ecedings}, 1854. Svo.pamph. London. The Avrnor. 


beak a oe ee eae Sur les Tempétes hans hme Ia tite de whe tines quae la 
fondre fait pec ees gine mee er ue eta Dede Cuba. Par 
_ Andrés Poey (dela Havane), §vo. Seay Versailles, 1555. 





eivweaede ee ae Toblean Chrenologique des Tremblements de Terre ressentis i 
I'lle de Cubs de 1651 4 1865 par M. Andrés Poey (de la Havane). vo. 
pamph. Paris, 1855. The AvTHOR. 

Navicatiow.—Almanaque Nintico el afio 1656. Svo. San Fernando, 1854. 

The Manixe | Omenvatonr of Sun Femxanpo, 





que Nintico, para 1857, calenlado de Orden de &. M. en el 
rina de ls Ciudad de San Fernando, Svo, Cadiz, 1855. 


The Manixe Onbenvatonr, Cadiz. - 


ehh am 4 Annies Maritimos ¢ Coloniaes publicagaio mensal. Wos.1 to il, 
Nov. 1840 to Sept. 1641. Svo. aia. 1840-41, 49 i 
= 


. PT * 


—  =-— = 


a ae 8 ee ae 
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Titles of Books, : 
‘N [shar eet reopen iblicaca. 
; da Associagio Maritima e¢ Colonial ’ aha 
inel,, 1840-41; Nos. 1 to 11 incl. cep rey aaa 144 : M 
Fi 1845: Nos. 1 to 4 an Lisbon, R43-41 
= fend No. 18, * gs The Eant of CLAmeNDon, 0. ¥.240.8. 
cece te ee ve Graphic Method of correcting the deviations of a Ship's 
| feiis Oleervations made on four or more Ser gad res A. Smith, Esq., a; 
. with | Ding ol. 8 
with blank Diagrams appended. &vo, pamp He i 
apasi i Naval Chronicle. Vol. XXIV., ‘Nos. 6 to 12 
4 Ba ave xeve Nos. 1% 5 incl, BYo, 1855-56, ‘PCRCHASED. 


On Tee Impediments in Australian Voyazes. By J. T. Towson. 
" (Mlereantle Marine Magazine.) §Svo. pamph, 1655, 


Wy ee Prisciples of Great Circle and carer Salling ; with Observa- 
tions made from more recent Voyages, By J. T. Towson. eh st 
Liverpool, 1855. The Avrion. 


- Supplement to the Practical Rules for ascertaining the deviations 
of ‘the Compass which are caused by the Ship's iron, &e. By A. Smith, 
Fay.,™.a. 8vo. pamph. 1855, 


oe Tables for arm the Longitude by Chronometer af Sonrise and 
Sunset. By Commander H. B, Weston, ix, Third Edition. §vo. pamph. 
1856. 


oe ceaeee ee Tables for the reduction of Ex-Meridian Altitudes, By J. T? 


Towson. Sixth Fdition. Svo. pamph. 18546. 
The Hronocuarate Orrice, 


oka Verhandelingen en Berigten betrekkelijk het Zeeweaen en de Zee- 
~ Saartkunde en de daarmede in verb- and staande Wetensel 


Hedactie, 
a® Jacob Swart, &c. Nieuwe Volgorde, Nos. 2, 3, and 4 for i855, and No. J 
for 1856. Svo. Amsterdam, 1855-56, Curvy. Tacon Swat, Corr, F.f.0.8. 


ETHNOLOGY AND PHILOLOGY. 


Gnrauman of the Huxvarash or proper Pehlve Language, os read by the Zorons- 
trians of Iran and India. By Dhanjibhai Framji, &vo, Boia, 1255, 


The Acton, , 

Pracricat, Grammar of the Arabic Language, With Interlineal re Lessons 

and Vocabulary. By seria: O votive of reading Lewons, 

12mo, 1656. 5. Quanrren, Esq. Publisher, 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, | 


Hurony.—Hisiory of Civilisation and Public Opinion, By W. A. | 
MF. Fs, 7.2.0.8. 3rd Edit. 2 vols, nse 4 Chem peec 


eeuseees . On Two Events which occurred in the Life of Kin Can be an 
~ By John Hogg, =.a., v.0.5., v.nc.0. Sno, pamph. 1655, - The Acuruon. 


Asniqorties.—C. Roach Smith's M af 
. 1855. useum of London Antiquities. 8vo. pamph, 


are «os Letters respecting the Sale of 
‘fonging to C. Roach Smith. to the Britieh ne Se ees of eee 


ith, to the British Museum. vo, 
CR. Sarma, Req, 


» the A oat af Paganism, iNnstrati Anglo-Saxon Cemeteries: of 
Sante Adtowiier eaieeie mae of the Faoussett Collection of 


Thomas Wright, M.A, FBLA, Two seh Joseph es Ean B 


Lecture on the Antiquities of the 


1S 54 fra, 


. . | The | 








om 


ae, 
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i. ee 


ry aud Ylap-Room of the Royal Geographical Suciety. lili 


— ' Tities of Books, | Pygenecea.. a 
Byocnarny—De Krusenstern, Memoir of the celebrated Admiral Adam John,. 

the first Russian Cirenmnavigator.. Translated from the German by his 

ag aoa and edited by Rr-Adm, Sir John Ross, c.n., and dedicated to 

the Koyal Geographical Society, 8vo. 1856. The Epiton. 
corgrecres Le Cemanexante Espagnol Maia Weeneetne oe Bacar tet Bio- * 

aphique, By M. de la Koqnette, Svo. pamph. Paris. 

| Jia AML. pe LA RoquertT | 

seas aveeee Denkrede auf die Akademiker Dr. Thaddiins Siber ut Dr, Geor 
Simou Ohm. By Dr. Lamont, 4to, Munich, 1855. The Acapemr." 


ve eeee sees Eyries-Jean-Haptiste-Benoit. By M. de la Hoquette, 8vo. pamph. 
ome, Joseph. A Memorial. By J. B. Hume, Esq. mas 1855, 
he AvrHos. 
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_oceeeae ss Naval Biographical Dictionary : comprising the life and services of 
every living elie io Her Majesty's Navy, front the rank of Admiral to 


that of Lieutenant. By W. E. O'Byrne. Svo. 1549, PURCHASED. 
vesseeees» Notice Bingraphiqne sur les Egtde. By M. de la Roquette. 5¥o. 
pamph. Paris. M. pe La Rogverre. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


‘Esvromo iocwt’s Annual for 1856. WithaColonred Plate. Illustrations, 12mo, 
1856. . H. T. Starsros, Esq. 
Lecrune on the Camel. By the Hon. George F. Marsh. §vo, pamph. Wash- 
ington. The Surrusonias IssTirvTion, 

Os the Law which has regulated the introduction of New Species. be egress R. 
Wallace, r.u.c8, 8vo. pamph. 1855, a AUTHOR, 


SSS ee * 
TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES. 


EUROPE, 
Faaxce— 
Academy of Sciences, Comptes Rendos de |’ Académie des Sciences ; to May, 
: 1856 (in continuation). 4to. Paris, 1855-56. The Socrerr. 
Asiatic Society, Journal Asiatique, on Recueil de Mémoires, d'Extrnits et 
de Notices, &c, Sth Series. Vols. I1)., IV., and V. Svo. Paris, 
1854-56. The Socterr. 
ecgraphical Society. Bulletin de la Société de Géographie; to May, 
1856 (in continuntion). Svo. Paris, 1955-56. The Society. 
ical Society. Anounire de ln Société Metéorologique de France. 
Vol. II. 1855, Deuxitme partie, Bulletin des Sciences. Svo. pamph. 
Paris, 1856. M. A. Porgy. 
Gramant— 
| dustria. 

| Academy of Scieuces. Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Vol. X1V., Parts I. to IIL, inel.; XV., Parts to 3, 
inel.; and XVI, Part}. 8vo. Vienna, 184-55. The Acaprmy. 
Imperial Geological Institate. Abhandlungen der Kalserlich-Koniglichen 

Geologischen Reichsanstalt. Imp, 4to. Vienna, 1855. 
Jahrbuch der Kaiserlich-Kimiglichen Geologischen Reighsanstalt, Vol. V. 

No.4. Vol Vi. Nos. land 2. Svo, Vienna, 1555. 

The Isstrtvte. 


eee eee eee - 


7. 


* 


Gueat Barrars— 





Frankfort, Geographical Society of. Jahiresterieht: dex: Prmkturiae Vacuines 
fis Goneontis und Statietik 1854-85. évo. pampli. Frankfort, 1855, — 


ae 
. bhandlangen der Kiniglichen Akademie der Wis- ” 
on of Beiences. A 
: zo Berlin ous dem Jahre 1654. 4ito, ETT 1855. 
ai, Monatsberichte der Ka ‘venga sors Alndemie der Wissen- 
‘sehaften zu Berlin. Aus rea ahre, Juni, 1855. 8ro. ‘pene 1855, 
The Acanemyr, 
German Oriental ty. Zeitschrift der deutschen bey peur eco - 
Gesellschaft. Vol. . x. Pars J aond 4, Vol.%. Parts aud 2. shes 
Leiprig, 1855-64. 


Agricultural Society (Royal), Vol. XVI. Party 1 and 2. PAP Sal 1855-56. ty 


An aera rag of Archmo ‘ , Miscellaneoes "Tracts welating ae 
ve hat ee ep 4 


“eA eon Nos. 41,42. Vol [11. Bro, 1854, 
The 





Anti-Slave Reporter. Under the sanction of the ‘Bridsh and a 
avery Society. Vols. Land Il. Svo, 1653-54, stot Foreign 


Arts, ass of. Catalogue of the 7th Exhibition of Inventors, ayo, 


pamph. 1655. tse 
ones . Journal of the. Vol. IID. Nos. 132 to 156, incl. Vol IV., sf 
157 ‘to 164 incl. Gro, 1655-56. The § of 


Art Union of London. Almanac for the year 1856. 


a a Cea Se for the year 1855, with a List of 
"the Mombers meee: The ass Goede 


NION, 

The Asiatic Society (Royal) Vol. XV, Purt2. Syo, 1855. 
The Socrmry, 

Astronomical Society (Royal), Memoirs of the. Vol, XXIV. dt. 1656. 
by - Monthly Notices, Vol. XV. Nos 1 to @ incL Bro, 
~\SS4-56. The Socrery. 

British Archi 

i espe phe Institute of. List of Members, Report on 

totes - Papers rea at the. Session 1854-5. dito, 185%: . 
ied gic 


British Association for the Advancement of Sei Report aie 
fourth Meeting of the, Liverpool, Sept. pega 10 


Choreh Mistionary Intelligencer, a Monthi J Sniediacie’ 
mation. Vol VI. Nos, 6 to 12 incl. A wate Niinay or- 


A BS 
wo, 1855-54. The Covacy Missiowany 
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qe Tiles of Books, Donors, . 
Gaeat Brrrain— . at 
Geographical Society of London (Royal). Journal of the. Vol. XXV. 
 Byvo, 1855, 
cede ae es ee ss Procotdings of the. With additional Notices, Nos. 1 tod * 
. incl Sve, 1855, The Socterr. 
logical Society. Quarterly Journal of the, Vol. XL, Paris 2, 3, and 
4. Vol. X11, Parts land 2. §vo. 1855-6. The Sociery. 


Hakluyt Society, Collection of Documents on Spitabergen and Greenland, * 
Edited by Adam White of the Britith Museum, @vo. 1855. 
The Socrery. 


Horticultural Society, Journal ofthe. Vol. IX. Part4. 8v®. 1855, 
7 The Socrery. 
Laneashire and Cheshire, Transactions of the Historie Society of. Vol. 
VIL for Session 1854-55. Svo. 1855. The Socrerr. 


Linnean Society, Address of the President, read at the Anniversary, May 
24th, 1838. Svo,. pamph. 1656. 

oF Proceedings. Vol. IL, Nos. 59 to 66 incl, 1854-55, Vol, L., 
" Nos. 1and2, 1856. Avo. 1854-56. 

- Transactions ofthe. Vol. XXII. Part4. 4to. 1855. 

The Socrery. 

Literature, rtheg ral Society of. Annual Report. Addrem of the Lonl 

Bishop of David's. v.p., and Listof Fellows. vo, ar a 1855. 


= 
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National Life-Boat Institution. The Life-Boat, or Journal of ee on the 
ist of Jannary to the Ist of Oetober, 1855. Vol. Tl. Nos. 15 to 18 
(in one). Svo.pamph. 1855, The Ixsritcrion. 
Poland, Literary Association of the Friend#of. Report of Nr Tweaty- 


third Annual Meeting of the, 3rd May, 1855. Byvo. ay 1855. 
AssocLaTIon. 


ore Institution of Great Britam. List of Members, Officers, &c., with 
the Report of the Visitors for the yenr 1854. 8vo. 1855, 


oar Notices of the Meetings of the Members of the. Part 5. 
“Nov., 7 1854; “July, 1855, 8vo. 1856. The [serrretios. 


Royal Society, List of Fellows. dto, 1856, 
es eneeeeee e+ Philosophical Transactions of the, for the year 1955, 
soeeveve sees §«=©Proceedings of the. Vol. VIL, Now. 13 to lf incl Vol, 


Vit, ‘Nos. 19 amd 20. Svo. 1855-56, The Society. 
Seciety, Journal of the. Vol. EVIIL Parts 2,3,and 4. Vol. 
XIX., Part 1. Svo, 1854-546. The Socterr. 


- 5 Rive Perptian Socks ty. Re Pine. Ses Comtcprnesianien 208 Ns Gee4 2080 8 
aed ears Session 1854-58. vo, ii ane: 


United Service Institution Record, Twenty-third and A, -fourth 


Annual of the Council, 1654-5, Nos. 1,2,0nd.3. List of 

Fellows and kieports of seme of the Lectures during the Season |834. 

Bro. pamph, lei4-55. he [serirrerion. 

Zoological Society, Proceedings of the. Part XXII, §vo, 1854. 
|  SOCinTY. 
frefomd— 
Dablin, Geological Soviet of, Journal of the. ‘Vol. vu. Parts 1 and 2, 
1855-56. Sve. Dub 1856. The Socierr. 
. 
* 





burgh Ro 
Vol IIT. No. 43. 


al Society, P of for the Session 1854-85. 
, eye Pesce The & 


chee Vol. XXI.~ Parts, for 
The Socrery. 


"the Beasion 1854-58. ato, Edinburgh, 1855. 


« ScasDINAVIA— 
Denmark, 


Royal Society of Northern pei Eee osc Ger oye 
ldskrift-Selskab, 


det Kongelige Nordiske 
Gvo. Conbabagies 


Mémoires de eae des Antiquaires du Nor. 1848-49. Bro. 
Copenhagen, 19 The Socrerr. 


Royal Society of acedk esau 
oT herve Salekabe Forhand linger, og 
1654. By G. Forchammer, vo, 


Seraten, 


1849-51 and 1852-4. 


+ 


Bhi Me foes cobs cee tM sy 


dets Medlemmers Arbeider, i Auret, 
Copenhagen, 1854. The Acapesr, 


Academy of Sciences.—Kongl. Vetenskaps-Akademiens Handlingar, fiir ar 


1853. 8vo. Stockholm, 1855. 


Ofversigt af Kongl. Vetenskaps-Akade 
1854. resnagag tbr arieeg 1855, 





braln—- 


asir® Academy of Sciences.—Hesamen de las Actas de la Academia Beal 
de Ciencias de Madrid en el aio Académicode 1851 4 52. Syo, peng 


Madrid, 1853, 


Forhandlingar Elfte Argi 


e® The same for 1352-59, Svo. pamph, Madrid, 1854, 
Memorias de ln Heal Academia de Ciencias de Madrid. Tomo Il, 4to, 


Madricl, 1853, 


ASLA. 
[spotA— 


Bengal Asiatic Soriety, Jourual of the. 


| - 
Caleatta Public Library, Rules of, 12mo. pamph. Calcats, 1854 ™ 
. Report on the, for 1855. vo, pamph. Calcntts aee S 
The Lameary, 


The Acanear. 4 


Now. 1 to 6 inclusive. Svo. 1855. 
The Soc 


Batavion Academy of Sciences. Verhandlingen van ba 


Genootechap tan Kansten en Wetenscha Bataviaasch | 
and XXIV, 4to. Ratavia, 1949-50, "Da XXIV, XXUM., 


-- -—=Verhandli Tinnsch onsten 
en ay Wetenschappen. AX™ deel, oe tert eon Gedeeite, 


Gedeelte. So. Hatavia, 1845-57. 


Dutch India, Koval Institute of.—Fijd 


kunde ran Netrlandsch Indie, 


Joux Cuawrunp, Esq., F.4., F.ALG.8, 
ragen tot de Taal-Land eq Volke- 


3 Vols. 1855, and 
ia Vial, 1¥. Blyira, Gravenha e, 1855, ne 1 and 2 of 
. ‘he Iserrtierre. 


AMER IVA, 


Hairs — 


Canadian Journal. A Repertor of | 
ib 
Record af the Cunsdia atid : "Noo Pete: A gnst ‘ie acai and 9 
PBS pel, “haa, Tornata, U pper Canada, 1855, a i to 


. i 






5 ea if un igdDeapopAeal Sty: Ii 


« Titles of Boots, Donors. a 
Usirep States— 
Rapes Rotten, - Aris and papa feb ea oe Vol 1. es 
Nos. 14 to 23 ine 05 to I o. Buston : 
LBA. 5 jtay: babi - 
* - Address of Professor A. D. Bache, on re- 
~ tiring from the duties of President, 8vo. pamph. The Atrion, 


American Geographical and Statistical Society, Bulletin of the. Voll. F. 
Part 3, for the year 1854. 8vo. New York, 1954. 


The Geographical and Commercial Gazette, Monthly. Noa 1, 2,3, and 
i, January, February. March,and June. 4%. New York, 1855. 


The Socrerr. 

. American Oriental Society, Journal of the. Vol. V. No.1. Svo. New 
fork. L855, ‘The Socrerr. 

American Philosophical Society, Proceedings of the. Nos. 51,52. 8vo, 
Philadelphia, 1854, The Socterr. 


Boston Society of Natural History, Proceedings of the. Vol. 1., 1841-44 ; 
Vol. IL, 1545-48; and Vol, [V., Nos. 25 te 26; and Vol. V., Nos, 1 
to ll inel. gvo. Boston, U.S, 1841-45. The Socrerr. 

Franklin's Institute, Journal of the. Vol. XXITX., Nos. 4, 5,and6. Vol. 
AXX., Nos. 2t06inel, Vol. XXXII. Nos. 1t0 4 incl Svo, Phila- 
delphia, 1855-55. The Society. 

New Orleans Academy of Sciences, Constitution and Bye-Laws of the. 

8yo. pamph. New Orleans, 1854. 

rere “ Procecdings of the. Vol. L Mo. 1. 
Parts 1 to Ziincl. 8vo. New ‘Orleans, 1aS4, The AcapEmyY. 

Smithsonian Tnstitution.—Smithsonian Contribution to Knowledge. Vol. 
VIL. 4to. Washington, 1855, 

Eighth and Ninth Annual Reports of the Peard 

“of Regents for January, ISs-55. §vo, Washington, 1854-55. 
pa Smithsonian Report on the Construction of 
Catalogues of Libraries and of a Geueral Catalogue. By Chaos. C. 
Jewett, 2m Edition. Svo. Washington, 1853. The [xsrrrvrion. 
Chili, University of.—Annales de lo Universidad de Chile. 1848-49. Svo, 
pamph. W. Bowrarst, Esq., F.o.s, 


AUSTRALIA. 


Victoria, Transactions of the Philosephical Society of. Vol. I. Svo. Mel- 
bourne, 1655, The Socrery 


Van Diemen's Land, Papers and Proceedings of the Roynl Society of, Vol. I. 
- Part3. Svo. Tasmania, 1856. ¢ SocheTy. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
aa Qlia Podrida: or Scraps Numismatic, Antiquarian, and Literaty. By Richard 
Santini, 2 Vols. Svo. 1844-53, The Acrnor, 
Art of Travel; or Shifts and Contrivances available in Wild Countries. By 
PF. Galton, F.n.a-s, ind edit. §vo. 1656, The Arron. 
Atheneum Journal to May, 1856 (in continuation). 4to, 1855-54, . 

a The Prormntrons. 
British Almanac for 1856. Ifmo. 1856, Purcusse, 
Business Man's Note-Book for the year 1856. Maps. By — H Junr., 

F.G8, i2mo, Edinburgh, 18546. Phe aveinn, 

Catalogue of a Collection of Works on, or having reference to, the Exhibition of 
1851, in the possession of C. Wentworth Dilke. Imp. 8vo. 1855. 

— Wrerrwontn Ditce, ast » ro 


7. 


Wwiii, Library aud Map-Room of the Royal Ge 


Christian Annotator ; 0 or, T yates aad (Queries on Scriptural Subjects. Parts 1 to 5. 
fir eer iss4 to December, 1855. Nos. 1 to 59 inclusive, with Index. 
854-55. bobeecceye’ 
Oliphant, Esq., F.4.0.8, 80. 
Coming Campaign. By Lanrence Oliphant, Esq. ar iy 


Desori Catalogue of the London Traders, Tavern, and Coffee-Honse 
. sa 7 the I7th Conta abe 0g Sy? tha oo Library by BD. 
J Burn. 20 ion, S¥o, 
sooo rial abe The Lintany Cotlmrrree, Guinan 
Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. No. 1. January, 1855. Syo. Fadin- 


burgh, 1855. L. Jawnsos, Esq. 
Edecational Expesitor, Edited by T. Tate. raca.s., and J, Tilleard, FBGA, 
Nos, 24 to Mincl. Vol. IV. i. 1855. Bes EAMD, Eaq., F.0.G.8, 


“ol di Luigi Alamanni e¢ le Api de Giovaaai Kucellai con Anoo- 
- peso arin Dr, ra Da Prato sopra La Coltivazione ¢ di KR, Titi. 8¥o, 

Milan, 1804. : ! 
La Nautica, Poema di B, Baldi. Svo. Milan, 1813, J.W. Dove, Esq. Fass. 


Letter to the Board of Visitors of the Greenwich Observatory, &e. By 1 Rev. 
cE Sheepshanks, M.A. §vo. pamph. 654. The Avrion, 


Life and System of Pestalozzi. By Karl von Raumer. Translated from the 
German by J. Tilleard, r.n.o.5. vo. pamphlet. 1855. The Teaxeuaton 


Literary Garette, and Journal of Belles Lettres, Arts, and Sciences. Nos. for 
January, 1955, to March, 1854, incl, 4tn 1855+ 56. Lover. Kenve, Esq. 


Lo Seherno degli dei Poema Pincevole di F. een PE Milan, 1804, 


W. Dover, Esq., ras, 

Meusaration made Fasy ; or, the Decimal System S the Million, with its Appli- 

cation to the daily employments of the Artizan and’ Mechanic, By Charles 

Hoare, Bag. 1fmo. raabiek 1855. The Avrson, 
Murray's Tlustrated List of Works. 4to. pamph. 1856. 


Joun Monnay, Esq., F.1.G.5, 
Narrative of the Origin and Formation of the International Association for 
obtaining a Uniform Decimal System of Measures, Weights, and Coins, By 
Jones Yates, na, Ind Edition. Syo. pamph. 1656. The 


(On the Mutual Relations of Trade and Manufactures. By Prof. Edward Sally 
ras, Poe Evo, pamph. 1555, The . 


Opere di Monsignor Giovanni Della Casa. 4 Vols, i at ec 1a06, 


W. Doven, Esq., rice, 
Quarterly Review. Nos. 193 to 196 incl. To April, eh in continuation. sro, 
1855-56. Jonx Munnar, Esq., Fos, 
Raceolta di Poesie Satiriche. &vo, Milan, 1808, J. W. Doven, Esq., F.n.o.8, 
Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and Marria in England, land, Thirteenth, 
remy and Sixteenth Annual Reports of von oy Abstract 1851-52, So, 

ab he RecwTnan-Gexena 


Reply to Mr. Ellis's Defence of his Theory in the Flee of Classical Sacred 
Philology. By William J. Law, aM, F.G5, S¥o, pamph, ie 
“ The 
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MAPS, CHARTS, &e. 
GENERAL ATLASES. 


Mapa, Charts, de. Donors. 
Buackre and Soxs.—Imperial Atlas of Modern Geography, An extensive series 
of Maps, embracing the most recent Discoveries and the latest Political 
Divisions of Territory in all parts ofthe world, Parts I. to X. incl. Folio. 
Glasgow, 1855-56. Messrs. Bhackre & Son. 


Fottartos and Co.—Royal Illustrated Atlas of Modern Geography; with an 


Ll 


= Introductory Notice by Dr. Shaw, Secretary to the Royal Bemaisiel! 


Society. Parts I. to VII. inel. Folio, Edinburgh, 1855-56, 
Messrs, Fuanton'& Co. 


Jonxston, A. im fe ee Atlas; a Series of [lnstrations of the Geo- 


Distribution of Natural Phenomena, New and enlarged edition. 

VIL to X. inel. Folio, Edinburgh, La55-54, The Acrion. 

|) see. Plate XXII, Terrestrial Magnetism. B General 
E. Sabine, Was with sheet of letterpress. f ny oP bin 


Lizan’s Edinburgh Geographical General Atlas, &c, 69 Plotes. Folio. Edin- 
| burgh. . J. Ranriotowmw, Esq., jun. 


WORLD. 
MaAaPPEMONDE , dressde en 1459, por Fra Maoro, Cosmographe Véndctie 
cag hg ipa gran 


7 Aihees S . Roi de Portugal. Publi¢e pour Ia Ba beret fois 


avec toutes les Ligendes. Par le Vicomte de Santarem. 


r oa tel is, 1854. The AuTuon. 

Taape-Wisp Cuamr, 1856.—Wind Charts, Sheets Nos. 1 to 11, incl, (duplicatts, 

” 1856. Boann oF Tape, 
EUROPE, 


Map of, exhibiting the different 5 of Rocks, Sir RK. 
ot pea" TOL, Mud, F.m.s., &e,, and Jax? Nicol, F.B.8.E, Poss Con- 
structed by A. K. Johnston, ras, (4 noe aie 1856, 


A Sir RK, Mcmcnis0N, D.c.L., ¥.P.R0,5, 
soeeeses Map ofa of Eastern, intended to indicate the relative situation of 
the Armies of the Northern Powers, Plate TV. 1855. 


TorogkaPrPHical asp Statistica, Dirit or THE Wat DerarTuest. 
Baurie.—aAdmiralty Charts.—Norway, South Coast, Sheets 2 and 3. 
sscf be ey sees te ee se er seers WOrmed Road, 
(ap eee Fe ee cece sees ee ee es ee Sibbo Viard and Histen Sound, 
ee es ee » South Approaches to Sveaborg. 


The Hypnocaaruic Orrice. 

Faaxce.—Paris, Plan de la Ville de. Nouvellement dress, comprenant les rues 
nouvelles et tous les Edifices Publics. Paris, 1827, Jouw Freon, Esq. 
Geamany, — Postkarte von Deotschland und den i groenseriden Laendern. 
- Gereiehnet und herausgegeben von J. Heymann. 4 eee. Vienna, 143, 
J. W. Doven, Esq., F.0.G.s. 

Ger. Barra rogoaneai jer Charts.—Portemouth to Reachy Head. Sheet 5. 


eee ee Sere - Beachy Head to Dungeness. Bad 5: 
Wav.a voles se as 44 ae ae oe oe » Dartmouth Harbour. 

At Ree | eo eee . Looe Harbour. 

Coes Ge e0 608 ee ee te eee cee es Lied and adjacent Rocks. 





ir ee fay. t 


Mapes Ooerts, ke. Dunart. — 





Ge Baurkix & temiaxn, Aimy: ¢ eteiaer A | 


Sa eres cae eee he Me 
udhoragen ois, Bount of Jetb) oF 
Fe sine lipo pages Isles. 
| Thames. Sheet 2, corrected. 

» Harwich, corrected, 


Pee aa eal re treland, Sheet 8 to 15 nel, . 


oe 8 or ee ct Mutton Tal itoD Ly: 
an 26 ee oe froee Fe ee The eps 


aes, Map of nt ionamin and Wales, divided into Counties, 
posed the pomaee ae Raflwars, 1GVeR 
Degg are harping Arg or ty STaNFoan, Esq., F.RG.8. 
asks se) ep ease Ray. 
sees Map of the Port of Hartlepool— ee 1853. 


aet See ee oe Se _« 


eas eet OF ee Fe igs anti al 





Saaw. 

ven laud, Map of, divided into Counties, the principal 
"Ronda, Raitwa ” Rivers, and Canals, &c., on o scale of b eles tos eae to.an inch, 
Published by Stanford. 6 sheets. Evwanp Staxroup, he 


EA ole ean Sotherland, Ala of the County of, made on the b 
0 th otaetrical Survey of Scotland in the years 1831-32, By Gregory 
“ag and William Scott, Surve ors to the Duke of Sutherland, «a, ; 





pit 

@  owith Corrections, &e. 2 sheets. me 1855. a SS. 
MURCHISON, D.C.L., ¥.PILGs, 

Hotiasp.—Amsterdam, Amstelodami ior et Dovissinur urbis accuratissima F 
delineatio (Ancient), The Groorarnorca. Socrerr oF Pants, 


Trauxv.—Carta delle Stazioni Militari, Naviguzione, ¢ Poste del Reeno d’ Italia, 


esaguita nel Deposito Generale delin Guerra per ordine del Ministro della 
Guerra nell’ anno 1808. (General Bertrand’s copy.) 


Adriatic, Nuova Carta del Mare Adriatico ossin Golfo dj Venus 


~ ‘Trieste, 1809. J, W. De Doves, Esq., 71.6.8, 
Nowwav.—Kart over Agershaus Amt, Af. Forfatterne N. Ramm og G, Munthe. 
1827. 


. «+ Kart over Buskerudes Amt, Af. 5. EF. Gjessing, 1854. 
. Kart over Christians Amt, Af. Gjessing. 1843, 43 sheets, 


Kart over den Norske Kyet fra Christiania til Idefjorden og J eg 
Ae vibe (A. 1 CL} B sheet, lsadan og Jomfruland 


rT Kart over den aut st fra Christianis ar : mh 
Af Vibe. Sheet No. 11(A BG). 1884. til Idefjonden og Jomfruband, 
e+e ss Kart over den Norske Kyst fra Haltende til G 
* Lapland. Af Vibe, 1835-48. Sheets 1 to 10 incl, 


_+» Kart overden Norske Kyst fra J 
Vibe. No. 12(a). 155. y The Rove Benen 8 till Ar ay 


poo ee Bt Over den Norske Kvat | 
Saul AS Wike se a feu Trondtyems Leden il Greadsen mod 
.. +» Kart over det nordlige N i : 
Christiania, sane: ordige Wvorpe, de. syle, Dahect. Ved P. A Munch. 
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hitrhs ‘i qe. Donna, 
Nonwar.—Kart_ over Pntek Baahge Amt. Af. Porfatterne. N. A. Ramm ‘og 
_M . 1332 
oo 02 oe oe os Eart over Fidemarkece Amt. Ramm und Munthe. + theets. if20. 
sees segs ss Kart over Smaalehnenes Amt. Ramm und Munthe. 185, 
seeeeses ss Ester Versuch einer Geognostischen Karte von Norwegen, von R, 
M. Keilhou. 2 sheetsy st ac 1249, 
Kova. Usrvensrry, Christiania, 
Rvssta.—Crimea, Seat of War in ae Sheet 2, mounted. 1855, 
Tomas Maunr, Faq., F.Rc.s, 
cosssees Chesame. @sheeis, 1955. 
e.-+..+ Alushta, Boy of. 1855, 
eee oats sr etilae Soar the — Defenee Works and the A roaches of 
the Allied Armies H. Wilkinson, aa., ander the direction st 
Capt, T. Spratt, cn, a. A Ce 1855, 
“ terecees ee Key to accompany, (2 copies.) Capt. WaAthiINcTos, B.W., F.R.G.a. 
soe se os Tohernaya or Traktir, Stanford's Map of the Batile of. 1855. 
: Lieut. F. Bais, nx,, ¥.8.0.8, 
soeeeess Volta, Bay and Fort of, from the Survey by Capt, E. Manganari, of the 
Russian Imperial Navy. : 
BAPHICAL AND StaTisticat Derir oF THE Wan Deranruent, 
se ee anaes SOUthorn—Stanford'’s Ma with See be pos &e., between Cxlessa, Nikolaief, 


" Perekop, Simferopol, and Compiled from Russisn Maps in 
the possession of the Royal Gecataphical Society, de. 1855, 
E, Stawroan, Esq. 
Sanprxta—La Gran Carta degli Stat Sandi in Terraferma, Nos. 9, 10, 16,18, 
| 24, ond 45, Fourian Orrice, Turin, 
Srarx.—Atlas de pa jones de Ultramar. Por el Coronel &- 
‘Mandan 


te de sores . Francisco Coello. Auxiliado por Don BD. 
Madox, Corr. v.nc.s, 14 sheets, Madrid, 


res 1c Qriedo-—Ma Topografico de la Provincia de Oviedo, formado de orden 
~Mape Top - Guillermo Schulz, Inspector General de Minas. 
ie Colonel Cort.o, Cor, v.n.o.s. 


| Swirzentaxp.—Fitat de Ja Carte au 31 Dec, 1854. (Index Map.) Winterthur. 
ss seaes- ss Geologische Ubersichts-Karte der Schweiz. Reduction der grossen Karte 
de Schweiz von Studer und A. Excher, v.d. Wioterthor. > 


ascecees ss Hypaometrischer Atins v. J, M. Ziegler. Sheets 3 and 7 (Central- 
Alpen u. Jura, Schweiz.—Die Britischen Tescln. ) — 

tresses ss Schweizerische Polytechuische Zeitschrift, N.E. Railroad. Sheets | 
and 2. St Gallen and Appenzell Railroad. Sheets Land 2, proof. 






Poe ae Top PEED shisehe Karte des Cantons St. Gallen, Blati St. Gallen- -Trogen, 
and Blatt theineck. 
sialabdeeiae phische Karte. Index to the “ Rtat de Ia Carte au 3) Dé- 
1855, J. M. Zigcien, Cor, raa.s, 
MEDITERRANEAN AND BLACK SEAS. « 


Apwmauty Caants.—Marsceille Port, corrected. 
eecseeeees Narrows of the Dardanelles, 

ouieh a ok a Buytik Chekmejch Bay. 

seseeeseee Gulf of Pyrgos or Burghas, 
sereecee, Kustenjeh to Chernavoda and Rasova. 


thereedese Cape Ais to Alma Bay, 
= 


ie sae. 

' ‘ -_— —" : re ; 

7 P is, ~ a a ° : 
» & - 


Pema os. 


Ly 


he 
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Maps, Charts, $e., 

Apwmavrr Caants.—Sea of Azov, corrected, 

os 40 Ge oe ow Anapah. : 
. Ferrat to Cape Carbon, with Plans-of Algier 

“ Shershel, corrected to 1856. The Hromooma 
















NORTH SEA AND ADJACENT COASTS, 


Apswmattr Caants.—Norway and Lapland, Index. ee 
seaseeseds Helgotand Island. The Hrorocraraic Ove ce. 


ABLA. 
cguala Meds. cn ler che keepin a. 1855, 


ae PP ne 


Route of Richard F. Barton Lien. Soares frien. Yumnbe to 

* #Medina and Mecea. 1855. Write, Esq. EBS. 

Amatic Tconsev.—Damascus, Map of, tian: oes CR 

personal survey. By the Ker, J, cone 
1855. 


veeeee Kar, Tessastgy the Fortress and Field Defences of, re 
the Action between Rassians under General Mowraview and th 
under General Williams, Sept. 29, 1855, 


« Key to the foregoing Drawing. ‘ 
i - Plan ie ey onnes ist Boy the frontiers of rar gic with 
the ‘country around it, a Fos: Document prepared by the Staif 
of General Prince Pashieviteh’s Army in 1829. 1856. ih ae 
The Sratierica, Derér or toe Wan D see TMENT. 
vais, Vestiges of. Sheet lat. Ic hie Sketch of the « Remains of cient 
Ne Nineveh, with, the enceiite of the pre orgie tat — as 
trigonometrical su i] at command ‘of the GO 
rerament of of or by eli Toa ! . feo = 


‘ Showing the positions and plan of the ancient cities of 
sia and Sclamiyeh, &e Ry postions an F A Ca a 

i Shect rd. Map’ of the country included in the ang we iat ie 
the River Tigris andl the Up Zab, bowie the itions of the val sgt: 
ancient sites in the vicinity of Nineveh, F 








pta.—Sketch of the Bullia Flats on the River Ww. 

“Algae ae cs. ba 

Matav Powrxecta, British Settlements in the. Engraved JE 
Mesers, Fullarton and Co., Edinburgh. Pid LOMEY Ti 

| Spec hengerhlbagnl pres aud other Siamese Rivers. peat: i eel 

bservations of the American Missionaries, communicated to N ie eee 


Patkea, (2 copies.) 1855. Mr, Consul eters a. 1 
AFRICA. Rete 
ADMIEALTY CHants,—Africa, ‘Sheets 2 and &. 7 
Arnica, By E. Ravenstein. a in prs. 


et Mouggl Bey, Paris, 1855 | 
be ceca ce NEDO, ——— dune Caine des com dans ci 
Blane, & Por M. Hrun-Rallet, pss x pamcie ma << oe 


=e i 
" Soon a a 3 sie if ot Pa i 


North, Egypt.—Carte de Visthme de Suz Pause, ws Sonat Bs 


* 2 - " 


Fie es 


= 
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| Mapes, Charts, ec. Donors, 

Araica—QNile. Vue Panoramique de I'Isthme de Suez, et Trace direct da Canal 
des deux Mers, d'apris Vavant projet de M. Linant Bey et Monge! Bey. 
Paris. M. Feapisasp pe Lesenrs, 

veseee ss Est, Sketch to illnstrate Lieut. Burton's Route to Harar (Original), 


ae is The Auruor, 
aoses ss Booth, Map of. = J. BartTnotomew, Esq. 
eT ee ee ee Cape Colony, Map of the Eastern Frontier of the, By H. Hall. 

(On roller.) E. Srasronn, Esq., F.n.c.s, 


conse. South-East, Sketch Map of the Sea of Uninmesi, Ac, by the Rev. 
; Messrs. Erhardt and J. Rebmann. Kisulwilini, 1855. 
The Rer. Mr. Exnanor, 
Peas, South-West.— Admiralty Chart.—Angarn Pequeda, Plan of 
soepes ee oe oe (Coast of, from Banda Point to St. Paul de Loando, 
“eeaeseeces'es Henguela Bay. 
teeseees+ s+ Cape Lopez, Plan of the Bay of. 
“seensceeases Migyumba, Malemba, and Black Point. 
tees erence ee Ot. Poul de Loando, the Harbour of. 
Cases eevee ee Rivers Rwora and Binudé or Chadda, 
coerce eeseee Walwich Bay. The Hypaocraruic Orricn. 
SRRad scene o River, New Survey of the, ona! scale. Hy Geo. Maxwell. 
Saker, Test. ; ‘ wet Price, Keq. F.R.0.8, 


AMERICA. 
CEATHRAL—WEST INDIES, 
Apsimanry Cauawrs.—Caledonia Harbour and Port Escoces. ' 


eeeeeeees. Cartagena Harboor, 

oo en on lwe ee Greytown Harbour, 
stesesss ss Ports in Santo Domingo. The Hrpnocrarsare Orncr. 
Curaigut, Province of, Map of the Canton of David, New Grannda, copied from 
| the Mop made for the New Granada Government, by Colonial A, Codazi, 
- June 22, 1854. (Tracing.) 1856, Dr. Joux Powka, F.i.c.a, 
Cuoco, Province of, Map of the, copied from a Spanish Map in the Archives aot 
ik Bogota, By J.C, Lane, Chief Engincer Arato and Facifie Survey. 1854. 
Dantes, Map of the Isthmus of, and Valley of the Atrato, showing the line of 
the Iuteroceanic River Aqueduct. By W. Kennish,ce Sheet VI. 1853. 
F. M. Keviey, Esq., of New York. 
‘(GvaTeMaLs—Atlas Guatemalteco en ocho cartas formadas y grabadas en Gua- 
 temala de orden del Gefe del Estado C. Dr, Mariano Galvez, Afiode i802. 
mp Dr. Jouw Pow rs, F.4:c.8. 
Hoxpunas, Map of, and San Salvador, showing the Line of the proposed Honduras 
Interoceanic Railway. By E.J. Squier. New York, 1854. The Avrwor. 





Panawd ond Paraguay, Map of the Rivers, drawn from a cursory Survey duri 
ce _ Expedition from Hoenos Ayres to Assumption, under the not i bot 
er Maj 


y's Government, in the year 1841. Folio. (2 copies.) 
: . ‘The Earl of Hannowenr, F.2.0.4. 


S00 TH. 


‘Arnato.—Plan of the Interoceanic River-Aqueduct, connecti the Pacific Ocean 
with the Kiver Atrato in the Provinee of Choco, New Granada. Proposed 
|) bp W, Kennish,cn Plate. 1ss4~ss, 
® 


Ixivy Library and Map-Room of the Royal Geagraphical 


Donors. « 
Maps, Cherts, dc. 
Arwito.—Section of the Atrato River, from the Interaceanic River-Aqueduct 
to the Atlantic Ocean, Plate 2 (both mounted on one lurge —_ 
. Sections of the Interoceanic River-Aquedact, connecting Pacific 
he Provinee of Choco New Granada. 
"Ocean with the River Atrato, in the my peas pig por 


Baasti.—L. Tabulw Vegetationis in bot mi Tilustrautes, E. Marti 
Flora Hrasiliend) seorsim express. Ha Ore teers wake sale 


New Guaxapa.—Magdalena, Cinrt of the, ate the Source to its Mouth, Pre- 


and ed from Sketches by Hamboldt, and Original Documents. 
ty Capt. Clark nial Mr, RB. J. Treffey. E. Staxvorp, Esq., ¥.0-0-8. 


wee. Bird's-eye View of the Pass of eS 
: WK te 
Valley ofthe Nerqaa. By ennis sae ita viny, Eve, ee Mane 


vessases Paraguay River, 2 sheets. The Hronocnararc Orrice. 
Vv 

Varprvta,—Indicaciones para perfeecionar el Mapa de la Provincia de aldivia, 

Ke. Por Guillermo Dll. Valdivia, 1852. Mr. J. Serr 


= de la Provincia de Valdivia. Poe Berman ea i, Lee. 
me man Wa. Bo..amr, + Fos 


AUSTRALASIA. 


Apwmavty Caawrs.—Anstralia, N.E. Coast, Index. 
seeeeseeee Port Elliot. 
ce ce cece Torres Strait, sheet 2, N.E. ond Eastern Entrances, 
voveeeeeve Papua, or New Guinea, sheet 3, 
i ...... Port Nicholson, 
Otago Harbour. 
Norfolk Island. The Hrosocearaie Ofrick. 


Naw Zeataxp.—Port Morganui in Lauristan Bay, by A. H. Bas Master 
B.S. F.B.08. 1845, The Armor. 


ARCTIC. f 
Apwmaury Coants.,—Northumberland Sound. 
ve: Port Lievely. 
wa ceaeeaes Melville Sound, sheet 2. 
ceases ee es Mars Head to Shot-in-Island. 


ee averse s+ Shut-in-Island to Pope Harbour. 
: ... Gut of Canso with Chedabuctu Bay. 
eousse eres NOPtH Polar Sea, . 
ee sees cece Kane's Arctic Expedition. 
ssseeeees Port Egmont, Keppel Sound, &e. 
.«» Port Simpson, 
Mackenzie River to Behring Strait, The Hronocaarmic Orrice, 
cot nal Arctic Expedition, Discoveries of the, in search of Sir John Franklin, 
1853-54-55, under the command of Dr. E. K. Kane, (Duplicate Copies, 
1856. Capt, WAagHINGTON, B.., F-2.G.8. 
Canta delle Terre Polari Artiche dalla Baja di Baffin all’ Isola Baring to 1853, 


Canta delle Tefre Polari Artiche. Tratta da quella dell" Ammiragliato Inglese 
e corretta al 1852, ‘ 


, Canta da Navegar de Nicolo et Antonio Zeni Furono in Tramontana Lano. 1780. 
: . 
















































Fac-senrix di ona Carta idrografien ii Andrea Bianeo, dell’ 1436, existente’ nella 
. F. M. Erizzo. | 


Marciana. Publicuto per Ia 1* volta dal E. 


Count Misiscanca: Enizzo, through J. B, Pestiaxp, Esq. 


“ Viscexses,” United States Steamer, Track of the, 1850, 
. Lieut. Mauny, U.S., Corr. r.nc.4. 
ATLANTIC. 
Azones, or Western Isles. J. Banrnotomew, Esq. 
Mavens, Physical Map of the Island of, constructed by J. M. Ziegler, Cor- 
responding F.0.0.8. from that of Capt. Vidal, BM. With corrections, 
Dedicated to the Royal Geographical Society of London by the Author. 
-- 2 Copies, with sheet of Panoramic Views, W interthur, 1856. 
The Acrmor, 
Mar showing the Plan for- shortening the time i we of Steam-ships between 
Europe and America, by making St, John's, New oundland,a Port of Call. 
PF. N. Gispomxg, Esq. 
Stone and Rains in North and South Atlantic. (Chart, ) 
GULF Stream, Tracing of the Limits of the, in the month of January, according 
to Maury’s Thermal Charts. Jan. 1854. 
Track of the Storm of September 1853, marked XXIV, traced by W. EL Redfield 
of New York. Rr.-Adm, F. W. Beecuer, President 1.0.8. 
The Same. Capt. Frraftoy, n.w., ¥.2.c.5. 
ASLATIC ARCHIPELAGO AND EASTERN ASIA. 
Apursauty Cuamts.—Ports in the Filipinas, 2 sheets, 
=e ee ee oe oe Batan Islands, i; 
wir ie as Islands between Formoza and Japan, 
coweeeeees Port Roksi-kon to Takau-kon. 
22 ee ee Loo-choo Islands, 
oF ew es oe Port Oonting. = 
-vereeeses Cochin China, sheet 1, corrected. 
ee oh oe we Siam Golf, 
feat oe we Min htiver, 
co oe ee oo oe Kuril Islands, 
sosseeeess Victoria Hay and DAnville Galf. 
vecerensas Nagasaki Bay. 
oe se 68 ne oe Okhotsk Set, corrected. 
ff ga ee ee me Atnur Gulf, corrected, 
seeeeeeees Port Hamilton, corrected, The Hypaoorararc Orrice, 
Jarax.—Jeddo Bay, South Coast of 3 phon, Japan, Surveyed by Alfred L. 
‘Oran, F.0¢5., Master nx. S.) 1649, 
ste, Simedi Harbour, South Coast of Niphon, Surveyed by Alfred L. 
F.8.G.8., Master mx. (MS.) 1649. The Avynon, 
INDIAN OCEAN. 
Apuimatty CHarrs.—Indian Ocean, 2 sheets, 
eae Be ee Darian, Moro, and Jombol Strait, sheet 1. : 
cooeseesss Kerguelen Island. 
sectceeees Singapore Straits, sheets 2 aod 3, The Hrowocnarme Orrice. . 
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rd we ceases as Straits A Bacvey ok Sa selon) Sole ee 
1s46, ‘Additions to 1855. renee 


5 aA eee View of Town from Gove : Hill. bev 





: . MISCELLANEOUS. 
Daawise of Screw Steamer, No. 2, fitted with sa nd eee 
1 McCue A, Fa Se Haber M Prat 1th 
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ACCESSIONS 10 THE LIBRARY AND MAP-ROOM, 


GEORGE BELLAS GREENOUGH, EsQ., F.2.G.5, 








ATLASES. 
THE WORLD. 
Bracnavs’ Physikalischer Atlas, 99 Maps. Wants the letterpress: and in 
te OfY, Sheets 5b, 5c; in Geology, sheets 1, 7, 9 to 15; in Vegetable 


sie akeced ae te ESOT, " 

Boxxe.—Atias moderne. Par M., Bonne, Ingéuienr Hydrographe de la Marine, 
Sheets | to 49, except 2 and 19; unbound. Size of each, 9 inches by 14. 
No title, &c. Imperfect, 

Bavk.— Atlas Universel de Geographic Physique, Politique, ancienne et moderne, 
Par A. Brod. 2nd edit, 65 Maps, folio. Paris, 1838, * 

Beacne.—Cartes et Tables de In Géographie Physique ow Natorelle. + Par Ph. 
Buache. 20 Maps, folio; with four MS Maps at end. Paris, 1757. 

Coox's Voyages, varions Maps and Coasting Views from, Imperfect. 

Cuocuier’s Improved Atlas ( Progressive Maps) for Schools and Families, Sheets 
4,19, 27, 29: size, 15 inches by 19. 

JELAMARCHE.— Atlas dela Géographie ancienne, du moyen-age, et moderne. Par 

» Delamarche. 37 maps, 4to. Paris, 1839, . 

Drrresnencen.—Atlas zu der Erdbeschreibang von Dittenberger. “Bei Braun in 

| ler Sheets 5 to 21; size, 10 inches by 12, Imperfect. 
GaTTrenen.—A small Atlas, by Gatterer? No title, &e.; on 29 sheets, sewed 
“together; size, 4 inches by 5, Imperfect. 

Gaoss.—Geographischer Schul-Atlss, Von Rudolph Gross. 21 Maps, printed in 
colours. 4to. Stutigurt. 1847, | 

Hvcnes.—Atlas of Constructive Geography, By W. Haghes, y.n.a.s. Nos. 1 and 

ey Peiterin, seth: of Outlines ath ok Ghee, of Projections: j Imperfect. 

on, 1641, 


_ Lavorsxz.—A New Genealogical, Historical, and Chronological Atlas, By C. V. 
woisne and C. Gros, 36 Maps, folic 


Lavoisne and C. mio, London, 1307. 


‘Leoxmanp.—Volkanen Atlas zur Naturgeschichte der Erde von K. C. von Leon- 


~ hard. 15 Maps, ob. 410. Stuttgart. 1844. 
Liwexnens.—tHistorisch-geographischer Atlas xo den allgemeinen Geschichts- 
be werken von C. v, Hotteck, Pulitz un. Becker. In 40 colorizten Karten von 
Jolius Laéwenb Wants two Maps, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1839, 
Matre-Bacx.—Atlas complet du précis de la Géographie Universelle de M. Malte- 


Brun, Par M. Lapie, Capitaine Ing. Géog. 75 Map, 4to, Paris, 1912. 
, sl 





laviii Library and Map-Room of the Royat 





Mangouta.—Atlante Geografico di A, Marzolla. Napoli, 1848. The following 
sheets only :— mista Sieae ert 
Algerin, 1848. Seale, 2 inches to |. 
Impero di Maroceo, 1846. Scale, 14 inch to Bae Hie. 
Province Unite del Rio de la Plata,e Stati del Chili, Uruguay o Monte 
Video, ossia Republica Argentina, e Paraguay. (America Merid ) 1850. 
Seale, 1inch to 1". Size of ench, 21 inches by 25. ) 

Nickie.—An Atlos of 16 Outline Maps, engraved by 5. Necle. Size, 8 inches by 
10. Imperfect. London, 1806. | 

Partmox,—A General and Classical Adlas: accompanied with a concise Treatise 
on the Principles ot Dengrapey By the Rev. E. Patteson, 33 Maps, with 
an Outline to each, 410, don, 1804, | 

Parcuann,—Ethnographical Maps of Europe, Asin, North America, Sonths 
America, cat Palywesiés in the earliest times, illustrative of Dr, Prichacd’s 
Natural History of Man, &e. 5 sheets ; sine of each, 2] inches by 25. 

Pronemy.—Orbis Antiqui Tabale Geographice secundum Cl. Ptolemeam, com 
Indice Philologico absolutissimo omnium locorum, ete. 26 Maps, folio, 
Amsterdam, 17330, 

Sawson,—Atlas Nouveau, contenant toutes les Parties du Monde, ete. Par le 
Sieur Sanson, Géographe Ordinaire du Koy, Présenté bh Monseignenr le 
Dauphin, par Hubert Jaillot, Géographe dn Roy. Amsterdam, 1606. “The 
complete Aus is in 400 sheets; only 125 of the sheew onboand. 

Suira‘s Classical Atlas, containing distinct Maps of the Countries described in 
Ancient History, both Sacre! and Profane. 22 Maps, 4to. London, 1809, 

— New General Atlas, 45 Maps, 4to. London, 1805. Bound up with 
Smith's Classical Atlus. 


Socrery for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, Maps of the; an imperfect Collec- 
tion in sheets. 
Sfiewen.—Atlas Antiquus. delineavit Dr, C.de Spraner. XVII Tabulas coloribus 
illustrates et alias LALV Tabellas in margines illarum inclusas continens, 
Folio, Gotha, LE), 
— Historisch-Geographischer Hand-Aths aur Geschichte der Staaten 
Europa’s vom Anfang des mittel Alters anf dic neneste Zeit, Von Dr, Karl 
vou Sproner, 73 Maps, &e. folio, Gotha, 1546. a 


7 — Historisch-Geographischer Hand-Atlas zur Geschichte Asiens, Africa's, 
America’s, und Australiens. Von Dr. Karl von Sprumer, 18 Maps, ete 
Gotha, 1953. 
Synow.—Methodischer Hand-Atlas fiir das Wissenschafdliche Stadium der Erd- 
kunde. Bearbeitet von E. von eer Sheets | to 21, except 7, and Sup- 
lement lo&b to 5; 6 to 12 being wanting. (14 sheets are mounted oo 
Tniliboard.) Gotha, 1846. os; 
Wand-Atias von E. von Sydow, LErdkarte, Europa, Asia, Afrika 
N. America, 8, America. Gotha, 1644, pie . ay 
Vasera axp Foskr.—<Atlss du Monde Ancien en donuze Cartes Geo graphi ni 
dreseées par G,U. A. Vrieth, et publides par C. P. Funke, avec des 
Tables Explicatives. Also, C. Ph. Fonke’s kursegefasstes jedoch Vollstan- 


diges Wirterbuch der Alten Erdbeschreibung m d ‘a Ist 
Welt geborig. In 1 vol. ob. 4to. Weimar, 1800. ; laa der Alten 














Wiieixsox'’s Modern Atlas; 29 of the Maps only in sheets, » 1792, Alen 


Outline Maps—World, Europe, Asia. and Africa: 189 a - 
Maps, &e, Imperfect. eet See rica; 1509, Also 5 Classical 


Warticn.—<Atlas Sacer sive Ecclesiasticns, a J. E. T. Wiltse 3 rhe 
nod letter-press dto, Gotha, 1643, tech. On 5 sheets folio 


Wrio.—Gengraphia Sacra, or Scripture Ache ; . mai 
Lawalin, pti speck Uns, Ry J, Wyld, aL Plates, Srn.,, 
¢ 
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Bequest by the lato George Bellas Greenough, Esp. \xix 


EUROPE. _ 


Anaowsmitn, A.—A volume containing the followit Maps by A. Arrowsmith :— 
| I. Holland, from the map executed at the Dutch Military Dépit. On 6 , 
sheets wets. LL, 
"TI. Map of Pabtaaee Helyion, and part of Switzerland. On 6 sheets. 1817. 
IL. Map of the Physical Divisions of Germany, On 6 sheets. 1812. 
Cuarre p'Avrenocux.—Atlas, containing Carte Géogrephiqas et Minéralogic 
dela toute de Brest & Paris, et de Paris a Tobolsk en Stherien Par : 
PAbbé Chappe d'Acteroche. With special Maps and Sections. On 20 
sheets in | vol. folio. Paris, 1769, 


, Desaix.—Atlas Physique, Span ba , &t Historique de l'Europe. Por M. A. De- 
maix. 30 maps. Folio, Paris, 1829. 


Kuvse.—Tabellen sur tibersicht der Geschichte aller Europaischen Lander und 
Staaten von ihrer ersten Bevilkerung an bis zum Juhre 1800, 4c. Von C. 
Kruse. Folio. Oldenburg, 1809. 


Sepa Chronological, Historical, and Geographical Atlas, exhi- 
a al Families in Europe, with Possessions of each Kingdom. 
By F ca Sane 20 Maps. Folio, London, 1801, 


SarntT-Cra.— ein des Mdmoires pour servir & I'Histoire Militaire sous le Diree- 
toire, le Consulat ct Empire. Par le Maréchal Gouvion Saint-Cyr, On 
l7 sheets. Oblong folio, Paris, 1831. 

VaNDEnMarLex.—Atlas de I'Europe. 165 feuilles. Echelle, 1 : SNe. Des- 

_ Sué par H. Perkin, &e. Mounted in 14 cases. Brussels, 1833 

Wriman-lssr.—Euroy nach seinen politisch-geographischen Veriinder en seit 
Ausbruch der z he Bevel ice dargestellt in srinderange Sta- 
tistichen Tabellen. 1789-1816. Weimar, 1816, 















+ 
EXGLAXD AND WALES, 


AxpaEws.—Atlas of England. By Johu Andrews. imperfect. Plates 2,3, 4, 5, 
6, 7,8, 10, 11, 12, 13. Title, &, wanting. London, 1796. 


Howrx.—The English Atlas; or a set of Maps of all the Counties in England and 
Wales, By Einanuel Bowen, fe. 43 Maps. Folio, dds Tor a 


~Menmar—An Atlas of the English Counties, By T. L. Murray. 44 Mans. 
Folio, London, 1831, me sd min =: 


Reronts gin Engen on ot and Wale, Division of Counties and Boundaries of 
Boroughs in and and noe 2 te & and Schedule B, in 1 vol. 
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Ii. Pian of the Cities of Lominm ana Westminster, the the Boon ih of South. 
park and Parts adjoining, showing ever Te uae 
Barres tree? 


On 32 sheets, scale 26 | to a mile, 
SCOTLASD, 
Rervats (Parliamentary) on Boundaries of Cities, &e. in Scotland. I vol, 


(HELAXD, 
Ruvove oo Boundarics of Cities, &e. in Ireland. I vol. London, 1822. / 


Ixx Library and Map-Room of the Royal Geographical Society— 


i 
‘ SWEDEN, 

A Collection of 24 Maps of Sweden and its a Divisions, &e. by the Swedish 
Goverumient, Marelius, and others, during the 18th century, In 1-vol. 
Falto. 

RUSSIA IX EVROPE. . 
Lacone, fe.— 
Metoi.—Atlas von Liefland und Esthland, Vom L. A. Von Mellin. On 16 
sheets. Berlin, 1791-98. 
Poland — 
Zanxont AND Faven—Nonupsaxn—SoTrzmanss.—A volume containin 
I. A Mapof the Kingdom of Poland and of the Grand Duchy of Lithusaia, 
with their dismembered Provinces and the Php manly Tussin. (es 
duced on 1 sheet from Zannoni's Map in 234 ) By W. Fad 
London, 1792, é' 

Il. Carte du ci-devant Royaume de Pologne, dans son ¢tat actuel. Par 
A. PH. Nordmann. On 9 sheets. Vienna, 1913. 


IL. Topographisch-Militarische-Karte vom Vormali Neu Ost-Preussen 


oder dem jetzigen Nordlichen Theil des eae thums Warschan 
nebst dem Russischen District, Ou 18 sheets. By D. F. Sotamaun. 
rlin, 1807. 


GERMANY, 
Reraaxs.—Geographischen Atlas von Deutschland. Von D. G. Rerm On 
O42 sheets, many of which are Wanting. See Index Map. Bates ete 


Worst.—<Atlas von Sud West Deotechland und dem Alpenland. 48 sheets. : 
Two sheets only. Freiburg, 1831. | a bedi 
dutrion Donaaions— 
Focns.—Die Venetianer Alpen. Von Dr, W. Fuchs, Mit einer Geognostischer 
# Karte und Profilen auf 18 Tafeln. Oblong 4to, Vienna, 1844, ene 
Jiser.—Magyor Atins az az Magyar, Horvit, es Tét. Fol tutta é& : 
soar rh dnb a’ Bétsi Univ. | f. Atls Hong riens sen Re , e un 
gurie, Croatie, et Slavonim, Mappw, &e. 60 Mo L. folio. ~ Vienna 
(802-11, ' PPe Pp. 1 vol. fo Vienna, 
Peraria— J 
Toros, Goreav.—Topographischen Atlas vom K Ginigreich Bayern, von di 
Burean des Konig, yer. Generalquartiermeister-Stabs. On lid akeomt 


, 2 


size of each 22 inches by 54; scale 1: 50,000, (Sheet 110 in dipticnte} | 


Munich, 1831, 
Pres, 
ScuROkTTER—Gitty,—Atlas, containing — 
L. Karte vou Ost-Preawen oebst Prenesiach Litthauen und West-Prenssen 


nebst dem Netedistrict. Aufgenommen unter F ig aan: 
ter, in 1796-1802." On 95 sheets, Frey Herrn vou Schroet- 


If. Special Karte von Siid-Prenssen aof der grossen topog. Verm 
Karte reducir rom Ob. Han-Rath Gilly. On 12 sheets, Berlin, 
irony — 


Levres.axs.—Historischer Atlas von Sachsen in 25 illumi 
PRM AS | on 5 25 iMaminirten pe ise 

Charten mit Erlauterungen fiber die Ver po i se 
dieses Landes vou O50 his Jahr ne Bae hs cinerunigen 
Leipzig, 1816. massed rit phen Oblong 410. 

Wirantery— 

Toroa. Bonuavs—Topographisehen Atlas des Kianiere? . et 
Hlaettern, You dem Stutiet, topon: Buieag: “Tear teen eee in a5 
thect, 22 inches by 22: scale, |: 2,000. Sheets 54 55, and Tile wn 


f Wanting 
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HELIUM. i 
Fennants.—Carte C iphique des Pa ie a Autrichiens, Par le Comte de : 
Ferraris, On 25 sheets. cos l vol. olio, 777, 
lg ASD CHastLatme—Carte cho nede Ia Belgique, en 69 feuilles, « 
Wapris celle de Fouris, An sy tee et publi¢e par L, Capitaine et 


* P,G.Chanlaire, 1 vol. oblong idle Ys Paris, without date. 


FRANCE. 


(Casstxt.—Carte de France, levée par ordre du Roy. Par Messrs. Maraldi et Cas- 
sini de Thory, On 160 sheets. Sheets 1 to 175, with Index and General 
Map of Triangulation. In 3 vols. folio, Paris, 1736. 
* Ciaxtame—Atlas National de France (en départements) dress¢ en 1803. Par 
P. G. Chanlaire, revu en 1818, Complete in 110 sheets, Only 8 sheets, 


Poresox.—Statistique Générale et Particulitre de la France et de ses Colonies, &c. 
Collection de 19 ‘Fableaux et 9 grandes Cartes enluminées, Par J. B. Poirson. 
1 vol, 4to. Paris, 1804. Also, the remainder of the work in 7 vols. vo. 





Dexis.— Atlas | que de lancienne Province de Normandie et pays limi- 
trophes, Jenis, 1770. Revu par H, Broé. On 16 sheets, in | 
vol. dto, soe 1817. 


SPraArx, 
Bovnootrc.—Atlas pour servir an Tablean de l’Espagne moderne. Par J. F. 
Bourgoing. 15 plates, 4to, Paris, 1803, 
Sucuer.—Atlas. Mémoires du Maréchal ag hon ees Campagnes cn Espagne, 
1808-1514. 16 Maps, &e. folio. Paris, 16 | 


SWITZERLAND. * 


aphischen Atlasses der Schweiz. G. Dufour direxit, 1842. Tobe 
in 25 sheets; scale, 1: 100,000, Sheets 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 21, 16, 







Derour.—Top 











17, 21. 

ScHEUEMAN, Kecren, &e.—Atlas der Schweiz, 19 sheets. Imperfect. Title, &e. 

— Wanting. 
* Werss.—Atlas vooeone- Fag J. H.. Weiss. On 16 sheets, with general map on 1 

sheet. 1 wal. Also another set mounted to fold separately. Aarau, 
1786-1820, 

Cantons St, Gall and Appenreli— 

ZIBGLER, &e.—Topog. Atlasees der Cantone St. Gallen und Appenzell, Von J. 
M. #iegler, &c. On 16 sheets, Winterthur, 1840-46, 
7 ITALY. | 

Ontaxpist.—Atlante Geografico, Fisico ¢ Storico del Granducato di Toscano. Di 
Attilio Zuceagni-Orlandini, 20 sheets. 1 vol. folio, Florence, 1532. 

Pontifical States— 


OLryient—Atlanti degli Stati Pontifici, Presso Ia Calco Camerale; Bern. Oli- 
vieri, ine. On 6 sheets, without general title. ome, 
Tico Sicilies—oplee— 


Banrott.—Atlainte del Regno di Napoli, divisa in distretti ¢ circondarj, secondo 
il decreto del 1° M rio 1816. Incisa per ordine di 8, E. i] Ministro dell’ 
Bartoli). On 15 sheets. 1 Naples, 1816, 


i 
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“Teo Sicihv— Nuplea— as 
antoiia.—Athinte Gee ©, Amministrativo ¢ Statistico, Fisien « Storieo del 
7 Regno di Napoli. ita sotto la direzione dell’ autore B, Marsolla, On 
15 sheets, 


ridotto da Celestino Ricel. 8vo. 1813, 
#ansont.—Atlante Geografico del Regno di Napolida G. A. Rizzi Zannoni. On 
31 sheets. Naples, 1808, 


Atlante del Regno di Napoli, ridotto in vi fogli da Gio, Ant, Rizst 
Anon, corrected to 1B, 


Kicer.—Picciolo Atlante Geografico-Statistico del Regno di Napoli, disposto e 
= 


Siey— 
Manzo4t.s.—Atlante dei Reali Dominj al di lddel Faro, cseguita sotte Ia direzione | 
dell’ Autore B. Marzolla. On & sheets. Naples, 1853, | 


WatTensnathen,—Atlas des Aetna, youn W. Sartorius von Waltershansen. 4th 

part. Gottingen, 1843, 2 
UMNEECE, 

Kierest.—Topographisch-Historischer Atlas von Hell, ood den Hellenisehen 
Colonien in 4 Hlaettern unter mitwerkung des Professors Carl Ritter, 
bearbeitet vou H. Kiepert. 24 Maps. Berlin, 1846, 

Sonnrnt.—Atlas to Sonnini's Travels in Greece, English Edition. 4 Mapas, a fae- 
simile of firman folded, and 4 plates, 4to. in stiff cover, ‘fect. 


IOSLAN ISLES.  % 
Bont ne Sr, Vixcunt.—Nouvel Atlas des Iles loniennes. Revo par Mr. le Col, - 
Bory de Saint Vincent. 18 plates, &e. 4to. Paria, 1823, 


ASTA. 

Bencuacs’ Atlas vou Asia, Sheets 6, 8,9, 10,12, 12, Sine 40 inches by 27 
Gotha, 1834, 

KLArnori.—Tablesox historiques de l'Asie, depois In monarchie de Cyrus ay, 
jusqu’s nos jours, préeddés de recherches historiques et eth, phiques, 
Par J. Klaproth, Atlas, 27 Maps. Paris, London, Stuttgart, 1896, 

Rirrres.—Atlas von Asien mm Carl Ritter’s Erdkunde, Sheets 1, 3, 4, Sof Port 
Zaml Part 3. Berlin, 1634-59, 

AIMMERMANK'S Atlas von Vorder Asien rur allgemeinen Erdkunde von C. Ritter. 
Part 1; sheet 4 and letterpress of Part 3; Parts 4, 5, 6, Imperfect, _ 


e 


AUSSLAS [OMEN TONE, 
Lepmovn—Atias aa Ledebour’s Reisen (Government of Tomsk), 19 sheets in 
cover. Berlin. 
CHEE DOMTS LONE, 
D'ASVILLA.—Nouvel Atins de In Chine, de ls Tartarie Chinoi etdu Thibet. 
ainsi Ia Carte de Corée, levée par ordre de 'Empereur Canig-Hi, pee tg 
PP. Jésnites, etc. oe par Mr. TY Anville. Préeédé d'une deasiniee 
dela Houcharie. 42 Maps folio. The Hague, 1737, ft 
© The same, 10 sheets ouly, 






INTLA, 
Tac. Souver.—Atlas of India, on a seale of foe il : 
Trigonometrical Survey Thade by order of the: Gemen ch, foes the 
125, 1893, tops net 28 27, 40, 47, 40%, 00, 65, 66, 9, Tae 
125, 199", 150, 131, Las ted Bh cates = : Lae } 
89, 61, 61, 63, 63, 66, 69, 70, 75, 7h, Fy sa aa guttes Mie 4 40, BTy Be 


. ‘77, TH, 80, 81,95 [aq pom gen ant 
101, 138, unmounted. (There are two copies of the Ngee ed eae Sci 
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by the late George Bellas Greenough, Esq. \xxiii 3 
| ; BEXOAL, . ; 
Rexwet..—A Bengal Atlus, By James Rennell, 99 Maps, ete., folded in 4to. ; 
London, 1781. 
cae SOUTH INDEA, 
Annowemrrn.—Atlas of South India in eighteen sheets, from Cape Comorinto * 


dhe River Kistnah ; delineated on a scale of four English miles to one inch. 
By A. Arrowsmith. London, 1522, f 
AFRICA, 


Kirres.—Hand Atlas von Afrika in Vierzehn Hiatt zor allgem 
vou Carl Kitter und F. A. O' Etzel, Two Copies. Berli 





AMERICA, 

Cant asp Lea—A complete Historical, Chronological, and Geographical 
American Atlas. S3 sheets. 1 vol. folio. Philadelphia, 1823, 
Hespotor.— Atlas Géographique et Physique du Royaume de la Nouvelle-Espagne, 

por Al. de Humboldt 20 plates, folio, Paris, 1819, . 

——$—_—— Atlas eee ique et Physique des Régions équinoxisles du Nou- 

Tean Continent. Par AL. de Hambolde, First Part” sostiekin Woe}. 

15, 18, 19, and 26 of the Maps, with Tithe-pages. Folio. Paris, 1414, 
MiscELLAseovs collection of American Maps, bound together in 1 large vol. folio, 

ATLANTIC, 
CANARY ISLANDs, 7 

Buca.—Atlas aur recuuehee Beschreibung der Canarischen Inseln vou 


Leopold von Buch. Folio. Imperfect, wanting the Maps of Teneriffe and 
. (Grand Canaria. Berlin, 1825. : Be prs 





MAPS. 
THE WORLD. 


Anparveac.—Carte comparative et synchroniqne de l’étendue territoriale des trois 
grandes puissances, France, Angleterre, Russie, pendant le dernier siicle 
1740-1840. Andrivean, edit. Paris (on 2 08 of the World), Sine, 36 
inches by 25; scale, 16° on the equator to 1 inch. 

AnnowsirrH, A.—Hydmgraphical Chart of the World, according to Wright's or 
Mereator’s projection, delineated by A. Arrowsmith, 1811. Additions to 
1314-1519. London, On 8 sheets: size of each, 95 inches by 31; seale, 
4° on the equator to 1 inch. 

Annowsurrn, 5.—Western Hemisphere, by & Arrowsmith, 1839, Size, 40 inches 


—4- 2 


by 40; scale, 5° on the equator to 1 inch, 

BLOMExnAcH.—MS. Outline of the World, showin Blumenbach's distribution of 
the races of mankind, Size, 9 inches by 1a” : | 
Bovors.—Carte Physique et Mé:corologique du Globe Terrestre, comprenant la 

distribution esperaphique de la Texperature, des Vents, des Ploies, et des 
eiges. Par J. Ch, M. Boudin. Paris, 1853. Size, 22 inches by 33; scale, 
ES on the equator to 1 inch, | : 
Baerresnacca.—Vorstellang der Welt nach der Ausbreitung der Vornehmsten 
3 Volkerschaften, Von é. A. vou Breitenbauch, 1786, Bee eo inches by 25. 
DAsvoie.—Orbis veteribus potus, Auctor D’Anville, 1763. Lomdon, 1744. 
Size, 22 iwehes by 31. 


Ts he & 


* D'Axvitte.—Ocbis Romani pars occidentalis et orientalis, Anctor D'An le, 
: eae saa ia 1754, Sees size of cach, 28 inches by 22; scale, 1° to 
I ine. nl 


Desatx.—Mappemonde Comparative, ou sonvean Planisphire, contenant 








bre, it ia 
charpente des deux continens, leurs grandes divisions natarelles, st. jee 


I'Barope. Par Densix, 1843. 
the equator to 1 inch. 
——— Tableau synoptique et comparatif des principales Divisions géographiques 

dn Glishe: oie arses ur faciliter Vétue de i lappemonde Com Ive 
des Essuis de Géographie. Par Denaix, 1828. 1s. 
D'tlatsoy.— Essai d'une Carte ethnographique du Globe, d'aprés les divisions de 
J.J. d'Omalins d'Halloy, Paris, 1853. Size, 27 inches by 38, , 
Dove.—Isothermen des Januar und Juli, von H. W. Dove. Size, 23 inches by 
29. i . 


Monthly Isothermals from January to June, and July to December, by 

H. W. Dove, 2sheets, Size ofeach, 25 inches : by 24. ey 

Derrsney.— Carte générale des Méridiens et des Paralliles Magnétiques du Globe 
‘Terrstre, tels qa'ila résultent des observations de la Deéclinsison de l'Aiguille 
timanté:, romences 4 l'année 1895. Par M. L. J. Duperrey. 1836. 
Voyage de la Coquille. Size, 24 inches by 56, 

Evass.—Geographical and Physical Map of the World, showi ing the British 

Patents ate By Smith Evans. 1849. Size, 18 inches by 25, 

Gaspxen.—The World, ete., Delineation of the present state of Geographical 
Kuowledge. By James Gardner. London, 1825, without tile. Sine, 54 
inches by 49; scale, 4° equatorial to 1 inch, 

GaasmiLLes.— Vergleichende Ubersicht der grissten Strome der Erde, Bearbeitet, 
von E. Grasmiiller. Miinchen, 1835, Size, 11 inches by 16; scale, 1 to 
11,240,000, 

Hvcnes.—The British Dominions on a uniform seale equal to 1: 25,000,000 of 
the natural magnitude, Compiled and engraved by W. Hughes for the 
National Society. London, 1848. Size, 14 inches by 18, 

Kuoiten,—Erd Charte nach der Bonne'schen Projection alle fir die Erdkunde 
ergichigen Entdeckongs-Reisen aa Wasser und 20 Lande von der Mitte 
des Sten Jahrhunderts bis jext darstellend. Von H. Keller, Weimar, 
ISi4. Size, 26 inches by 45. : 

Kausessreny.—Allgemeine Welt Charte nach Merentor’s projection, entworfen 
vou A. J, von Krusenstern, Capitain der Russischen. Ma . Low 
1815. Size, 25 inches by a7: » 10° on the equator to 1 inch. 

La Penouss.—Mappemonde ou Carte réduite des parties connues do Globe, 
Atlas do Voyage de La Pérouse, fait dans reer aris 1785, 86, 87, et Bs, 
Size, 18 inches by 22: scale, ay" on the equator to 1 inch, bed 

Lariy.—Orbis Romanus ad illustranda itinerarin Antonini Burdigalense 
Peutingerianam, periplos, jtiveraria, maritima, delineates P, Lapie. 
Latetiac, 1843. With Supplement, 10 sheets ; size of each 18 inches by 24, 

Eonrnts.—A general Chart exhibiting the discoverivs of Captain James Conk 
By Lieut, Henry Roberts, RN. Size, 24 laches by Pea James Cook. 

SARL, J.—Map of the World, in Which is. re resented | ) if oll 

* mate Polen ise, progres Christianity cone Oe eee 
‘camel On, 1515, Sine, 23 inches by dl; éeale, 19° on the eq 0 

Scamtor.—Gebirgs und Gewasser Karte der Fein Ua. 1% i' ae 
Berlin, Ing parts. Size of each, 22 feces be ait on J. M. F. Schmidt, 

Scistaeen.— Charte her die Geogr litche Ausheni ; . 

bsg sph — oh usbreitone der Kr 
F- Schuurrer, Med. Doe, “Munich, 1897, Sine 1872 ches by ah nee 


ales contrées du monde avec ers | 
aris. Size, 32 inches by 42; scale, 42° on 
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/ Weltretsen des: Kapit. Jakob Cook, Verfasst vou Al. Roberts, Lieat. Neu 
heruusg. vou F, A, Schraembl. Vienna, 1789. 2 sheets; size, 24 inches 


by 36, 
Scuviam—Naturgraenzen Karte vou Eu Asien, und Africa. Von J. M, F. 
Wilze, Sine, 19 inches by 25. Bt grat 


Srernaxt.—Oro-hy drographische weltkarte im Mercator’s Projection. Von A, A, F. 
| (Zu V. Roon's Leitfaden). Size, 20 inches by 25; seale, 16° on 
‘the equator to.1 inch. 


Sracir.— Die Ostliche crete. fy der Erde in Sterecgraphical Acquatorial Pro- 
jection entworfen vou W. Streit, Nuremberg, 1816. Sire, 24 inches 
: 30. 
al excsTaema.—The Eastern and Western Hemispheres. Physical Map in Russian, 
by Lit. Teugstrema? printed m colours, No title, St. Petersburg, 1847, 
2 sheets; size of each 24 inches by 24, 
vio pelea he leichende webersicht der Binnen-Meere und A) ichneten 


Seen ‘ichen’ und Westlichen Hemisphacre. Von €. . Weiland. 
Weimar, 1835. Sine, 21 inches by 26 


aT gs gent sede oder bldlich vergleichen padi pies der bedeu- 
tenidten n Europa, Asien, Africa, America, Australien. V 
0. FL Wi Weiland. Weimar, 1834, Size, 12 inches by 21. Br oa 


Woman Ixeritvrios.—Strom Charte oder vergleichende Uebersicht der Laenge 
der barpt Strime der Erde, Weimar, 1827. Size, 22 inches by 26, 


Wrip.—Chart of the World, std ne religion, population, and civilization of 
sates on ae: By J. Wyld. von, 1518, Size, 21 inches by 32; scale, 
a” to 


Zxrcus.—Karte ther dix WSs aoe de Verbreitung des Kameels, mit ‘der 
gevgraphischen Verbreitung Datelpalme, durch J. M. Ziegler. B "Berlin, 
1848. Size, 20 inches by 28. . 


THE POLES. 


cone gree —Map of the Countries round the North Pole. wat A. Arrow- 
> smith, London, 1818. Size, 25 inches by 25; seale, 14 inch to 5°. 


The same, revised, London, 123%. 


EUROPE. 
GENERAL MAPS, 
Azpunws-—A Political, Historical, Astronomical, and Commercial Chart of 
Earope. To show relatively the situation ofplaces by the rays of the aun, 
the ramb of the wind, and hours of the day, from the meridian and parallel 
; of London, on which are delineated the zones and climates, with the track 
“ a &e., with the rectiline distance in cireles of 100 


re A Plate 6. By J. Andrews. London, 1797. Size, 21 inches 

Amiowesrru, A.—Map exhibiting the t post-ronda, sical and 

divisions of ee Hy A. Arrowamith: aime On Ferree 

= smn:of ench, col hata ag scale < $4! to 1 inh. 

Bavi.—Carte Phy sique, Routitre, et Politique de l'Europe, i ot les limi 
les eri les derniers traltés de qoix. Par A. H. yg 
pel Ney Piequet.. Paris, 1813, On 4 sheets; size of each, 25 inches 
by 35; scale, 50" to 1 inch. 


Ganz, —Eketch of the Russian Campaign in 1812 Map, with remarks in lett 
press. Size, 34 inches by 27. = > ate 


agen auf den drei grosten 
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‘AW —Germ Viale, Donia Spain, British Isles, in an intermediate Cen- 
_ tury jaraen Gtise Dar ene oder Geography. M. D’Anville, iW. 
"London, 1813. Size, 21 inches by 20; scale 72! to 1 


Dewarx.—Carte de "Analyse Géographique Naturelle de Europe, 

application d'une romenelature propre i déterminer la d mu- 
tuelle des sections hydrogéiques. 11* Carte de l'Atlas Phys we: Kee; par 
Denaix. Size, 17 Fealue or a4, 


———— Carte Hydrogeique ou Squele ique de Eo Centrale, dressée 
rétaie de Ie Googra Pagan ngs M.A. Deuaix. Paris, 183%. 
Rise, 22 inches by 30; scale, 14 inch to 1°. 


eo Beawves ne on Sqnelettographiqae de 'Europe Centrale, dec. 
. A. Dena Pons, 1238. Size, 21 inches by 28; sale, 14 inch 











to se 
Desranpins.—Statistische ibhersicht simtlicher Europiischen Staaten. Von C. 
Desjardins. Munich, 1432. Sime, 15 inches by 22. 
Faower.—Geologische Karte, No. 2. Geologische manage rriaur Heo Blate) 
Urgebirge. Elie de Beaumont’s relativen Alter. Skizze der Sehtenee 
in einigen Gebirgs Systemen. Karte von Europa, &c. Weimar, 1638, 
Size, 32 inches by 20, 


Gorer.—Enoropa. Von F.Gitee. Weimar, 1815. Size, 20 inches by 24; seale, 


5° to 2) inches, 

—Carte Itinéraire de |'F _pour le Guide des Voyageurs de M. 
Reichard. Par M. Giissefeld. eimar, 1803, Size, 33 inches by 31 ; 
scale, 72 to | inch. * 


_Spneeaoralge beer par psa Post und Wege Karte durch Europa mit Ausschloss 
ron I 4 oa pland, Finland, &e. Von J. C. Hinrichs, Leipaig, 1816. 
Taos; 24 Laches ry 32; scale, 63 to 1 inch. 


—y————_ Neve Politische-Militirische und Post Karte vom ganzen Franzi- 
sischen Reiche welche Fngland, den Rhetnbund, die Schweiz, das Kéinig- 
reich Italicn und Spanico bis Madrid umfssst. Von J. C. Hinrichs. 
Leipzig, odo In 48 sheets, mounted in 4 parts. Size, 60 inches by 64; 





scale, 4 inches to 1”. 

Kiopes.—ebirgs und Gewieser Karte’ von Earopa, West Asien, und Nord 
Afrika. Von C. F. Kicden. Berlin, 1814. Size, 23 inches by 30; seale 
2° to | agg od 

Hydrographische Kart tron Europa, einem Theil von Asi nd. 
zur eke ebersichs der durch die von J.G, Braumilller vere Afrika, 


wichtige Verbindung des San mit dem Dniester moglich gewordenen 
prea: Yon C. F. Klédep. Sie, 18 inches by 94: seals, 3° to 


Liceresstens, V.—Rarte von den Mitteleuropiischen Stasten, oder 
ien Oestreich und Prenssen, dann den simmilichen dvetstes 
sl apg ee : M. Nok wags von BPH On 64 
& inne, _ of each, || 
eg inches by 12: , 7 inches 


*e°" The following sheets are wanting :—1, 9, 3,8, 9,1 
: ian Gy Ti, 18, 24, 25, 
26, 33, 41, 49, iy 
npc 60,57, 58. Those in the coll lection are are mounted in 
Matouve.—Karte aur lbersichts der Gebirpssvsteme 


und Fie resp in 
Za vou Malchus Militair Geogra Kuro . Heidelberg ee 
20 inches by 26; scale, 9? perephie sc pa, 1808. 


O1sex.—Esquissge Orographique de I’ Ra 
en 1824; corrigée et conuiddrablem at par 4. H. Bredsdorf et O. N. Olsen 


tee F (). K. Abdhe 
gravee par P. J. Seehusen, On aL ae en 1830; 
[: 6,543,100, or 9 to | inch, a prone Site, 26 inches i sealy, 
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Bequest lyf the late George Bellas Greenough, Esq. \xxvii 


-Pioquer et Macrwet.—Carte du Théitre de la Guerre en Allemagne, en Autriche, 
et en [talie; ob se tronvent traces les Marches, Positions, Batailles, et 
Combats de la Grande-Armee commandde en personne par $M. I'Empereur 
Napoldon, pendant la campagne de 1605, et ceux de l'Armeée d'Italie, 
commandée par 5. Ex. le Maréchal Masséna. Par Picquet et Magimel. 
paris. Sise, 22 inches by 52; scale, 21‘ to | inch. 

RacMes.—Versucht ney Perey Karte Frankreich Grosbrittanien einem Theile 
Deutechlands und Italiens. Carl Mare, sculpsit. Size, 24 inches by 18. 

RariswaLp.—Kriegstheater der Tentschen und Franzoesischen Graenzlanden 
ewischen dem Kbhein und der Mosel, 1794-1799. Von J. L. C. Rhein- 
wald.* Mannheim, 6 sheet. Size of each, 25 inches by 35, 

Rocnerre, De 14.—Isles Britanniques, Pays Bas, et Provinces Unies, Allemagne, 

: Suisse, France, Italie, Espagne, et Portugal. Pour l'itindraire de M. 
Duteus. Par De lu Rochette. London, 1786. Size, 20 inches by 20; 
ccale, 72’ to 1 inch, . 

Rosexntnc.—Allgemeine Gbersichts Karte mu der Geschichte des tien, its 
Jahr 1799. No.l. Gezeich, Hanptm, Rosenberg, &c. Size, 20 inches by 
24; scale, 25' to 1 inch. 

Saxrox.—T heitre - Guerre an Couronnes du Nord. fairey ya 04 
sont les estate de Sutde, de Donnemarg, et de Pologne, ‘Empire Allemagne, 
et les XVII. Provinces de Pays Has. ‘Avec les routes de Paris. Pur le 
Sr. Sanson, Amsterdam. Size, 20 inches by 24, 

ScumMipT axpD Mane.—Europa, von J. M. FP, Schmidt und Carl Mare. Berlin, 
1819. Sine, 22 inches by 24; seale, 2° to | inch, 


Sosuior.—Carte Générale Orographique et Hydrographique de l‘Eorope, &e. 
Por le Général Baron “Soetol de Host, Vienna, 1816. Size, 48 inches by 
'6; scale I" to Linch. (2 copies.) : 

—— General Karte ron Europa, Wornnen die Gestalt dieses Erdtheiles ru 
ersehen ist, wie selbe noch seinem Hobensisteme ond Wasserzuge onge- 
ordnet ist. Entworfen von Freyherrn v. Sorriot. Vienna, 1815, Size, 
24 inches by 28; scale, 2° tol inch, (“copies.) _ 

Soremaxs.—General Karte von Deutschland, der Bataviechen und Helvetischen 
Republik, Ober und Mittel Italien und dem Ostlichen Theil der Frango- 
sischen Republik. Von D. F, Sotzmann. Berlin, 1603. Size, 42 inches 
by 30; scale, 21' to | inch, 

rHANt.—Oro-hydrographische Karte vou Europa. Von A. A. F, Stephani. 

» ieee v. Roon's Leitfaden.) Size, 22 inches by 24; scale, 2° to 1 inch. 

Streces.—Nordwestliches Deutschland (enth. Die Westl, Premssischen Provinzen, 
das Konigr. Hannover, die Chur. o. Grossha, Hessisehen Lande, Olden- 
burg, Braunschweig, Nassau, &e.) und Ker. der Niederlande. Stieler'’s 
Hand Atlas, No. 21. Size, 13 inches by 15; scale, 2) inches to 1°, 

Tanoren.—Carte des Routes des Postes de Empire Frangais, do Royaume 
d'italie, et de la Confédérationdu Ehin. Par P. eu. Paris, 1814, 
On 4 sheets, Size of cach, 24 inches by 32. 

Tracx, De.—Carte Générale et [tinéraire de l'Europe, divieée en tous ses Etats, 
dapris le Congrés de Vienne et autre ‘Traités posterieurs, Par Max. de 
Tranz, Colonel, &c. Vienna, 1618, Size, 55 inches by 65; seale, 2 
inches to 1°, 

U.aice.—Neueste post Karte durch ganz Deutschland, Helvetien, Ober Ttwlien, 
Oestreich, Ungarn, Pollen, Preussen, Danemark, Holland, ond Frankreich 
bis Paris. Von C.F. Ulrich, Frankfurt, 1920. Size, 24 inches by 28. 

Vaxpensartes.—Carte de l'Europe Centrale, comprepant le trace général des 
Spaces de Per, 1540. Hrussels, 2sheets, Size, 32 inghes by 48; scale, 
Inches to 1”. 


Wartnirs.—Geo-chronologische Karte von Europa von M, Wauthier, &e. 
Munich, 1820? Size, 24 inches by 27. 





* Warstan ixer—Carte de la Route de Leiprig par sue h Vienne, dressée 
sia A erneees hapa, oot tao. liebe Pa, 
= Sect Plan becthie t= Naa el St! Pétershurg, dresed 
acttaenihre Asgtatee. Weimar, 180%, N Stee: 15 fachen bea 
Worns.—Assemb tar Karte von Central Europe. 60 sheets by Worl, boo. 
Size O inches | _ 
Europe. Bea 41, 80, 91, with an Index Map (sheet No. 102) ot ade 
cize to the whole of the Map in 132 sections, and another Index to = part 
of the same Map in 35 sections. Author, fone not named, Size of each 
sheet, 8 inches by 11; scale, 4 inches to '1* 





(GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. sell 
GENERAL MAP as ie 
Pereamans.—H drographical Mop of the British Isles, exhibiting the Geogra- 
Distribution of the Inland Waters. By A. Parnes Size, 34 " 

aches by 23 ; seale, 121,600,000. London, 1649. (2 copies.) ~ 


Meta Bur.—Grest Britain in Departmental Divisions — Ireland in De 
mental Divisions, Hy Mela Britannicus. Separate maps, on di 
scales, but mounted together, Size, 25 inches by 26. Tonka Isa, 





GREAT BRITAIN. 
Bnapewaw's Map of the Railways in Great vagy chowing the jected Lines 
to the preseut time, 1645. Size, 18 inches by 15, The wate for. e486. 
Canv’s Reduction of his large Map of England and Wales, with of are A. 
&o., 1796-1811. Size, 30 inches by 25; seale, 15 miles to gaits 4 
Hossier.—Britanniac Antiquac Tabula Geographics ex Acvi Romani M. 
Ab J, Horley, ™.a. Size, 24 inches by 21; scale, 24 inches to 1°. 
Hifoues.—Britannia Romana, By W. Hvoues, 1844. Size, 27 inches by 16; 
scale, 2) inches to 1%, 
——- Political Map of England and Wales ond part of Seotland, By W. 
Hughes (for the National Society). 1445. Sise, 18 inches by 14; scale, 





1: 1,750,000, 4 
Lavan axp Warrrix's New Map of the Inland Navigation of Fngland and a 

Wales, with that of Edentis the South of Edinborgh s nna Glaszuw * i 

Ni, Coltman. London, 1808-16, Size, 32 inches by 25; scale, 12'to 1 inch 2 
SMITH ® new Mop of the Navigable Canale ond Rivers of En W i 


istinetly showing the length of cach Line, and the Dates ote ‘ 
Acts of Parliament which have passed for executing the same. London, 
1815. Sige, 42 inches by 31; scale, 10° to 1 inch, i 


Watien.—Map of the Inland Navigation, Canals, and Euilroads, tonto 
~ i various one! oe neath fe Girent bac bade 
Walker, accompanied by a Hook of Reference, h b Priest! 
field, 1830. Six sheets; sixe, 75 inches by 63; Beta pie, “de ake- 


Wrip.—Railway Map of Great Bri fk 
tachion by Sis tain, &e, By James Wyld (1846), Size, 36 


ENGLAND AND WALES, . 
GESERAL MAPS, i 
Arparws.—A new Physical, Historical, and Political Map of England and Wa 


&e, By John Andrews, iveg. T r 
- Wetioh r) London, Size, 64 inches by 53; seal, 


Annowasrr, A -—Map. af England and Wal the 
By A. Arrowsmith, ALS: eididieany te ines of fifteen: 


sige of cach, 87 inches by 40: seale, 3 statute miles to | inch. as a 








AnnowsnrTh, eMITH, A.— ) of the Rivers, Canals, and creat Roads of England and * 
| Wales, reduced from a drawing of 3 miles to 1 inch, whereon are delineates! 
most of the places ascertained by the Trigonometrical Survey. By A. 
Arrowsmith, 1813, London, 4 sheets; size of each, 36 inches by 


SI; seale, G6 statute miles to I inch. | 
. «” This is an unfinished proof with the hills dren in. 


_ A Map ewan the Parliamentary Representation of England and Wales, con- 
taining Divisions of Counties, principal places of County Election, Count ¥ 

Polling Places, principal and contributory Boroughs, &c., according ax the 
same ore settled by the Reform Act, passed June 7th, 1822, Site, 29 inches 
by 21; scale, 4 inches to 1°. 

Foaprce,—Comitatus Anglorum; being a brief but comprehensive Synopels of 
Statistical and Political Arithmetic, containing the English Counties, &c. 
By Mr. Foniyee. 1806, Size, 22 inches by 27. 

Oupxaxce Mapof England and Wales. In 110.sections; scale, 1 inch to a statute 
mile. tion 59; 60; 61 N.W., NE, S.W.- 62; TL N.W.; 74; 75: 76; 
77 N.E.,8.E.; 78; 79. 
The Index Map, South sheet unfinished. Seale, 1 inch to 10 statute miles. 

Orpxaxce.—Diagram of the Great Triangles in the Trigovometrical Survey of 
Enuglond and Wales, with the Heights of the several Stations, and some 
other Hills, &e. London, 1811. Size, 25 inches by 29; scale, A] inches 
to L*, 

Perens axy,—England and Wales, distribution of the Population. Census of 
i851. By A. Petermann., Size, 17 inches by 13. 


3 COENTIES OF ENGLAND. 
Reris— 
sth aagrep eae gen Map of see vonerRe of Beri. By John Roeque, &c. 
i761. On 18 sheets, mounted in f parte; size of each part, 32 inches b 
36; seale, 9 inches toan English mile pages" 
asnot the County of Berks reduced from aff Actnal Surv rin 18 
sheets. By the late John Rooque, &e. 1769. Size, 20 inches 24; 
) scale, 2 miles to 1 inch, 
Tis.—Complete [Index to Martin's |. Map of the County of Cornwall, &c, 
_ Svo0. Bodmin, 1816, mi : 3 b 
Dowatp.—The County of Cumberland, drawn from the large Map, in six sheets ; 
surveyed by Thomas Donald; with portions of Lancaster an | Westmoreland, 
comprehending all the Lakes in that neighbourhood. London, 1810, Size, 
26 inches by 35; senle, 2 English miles to 1 inch, 
Tarton.—The County of Dorset, surveyed by Isaac Taylor, Reduced from the 
large Map, in six sheets, London, 1796. Size, 22 inches by 31; scale, 





&. 1 Miles to 1 inch. 
Cc ae oe: By John Cary. 1809. Size, 9 inches by 11+ ieale, 5° to 
ZF L THe r 


Annernona.—The Jaret Palatine of Durham, surveyed by Captain Ayieateces f, 





and engraved by Thomas Jefferys. 1768, corrected to 1791, The North- 
“a west sheet only ; size of jt, 20 inches by 25. . 
1 acl Tag By John Cary, 1793. Size, 9 inches by 1); seale, 4' to 1 
——— New Map of Durham. By John Cary. 1811, Size, 20 inches by 22; 
scale, 24 English miles 10 1 inch. is a 3 A 








Ixxx sine ca aaa 


| empakire— et a Me, 
Canr,—Isle of Wight (Cary). 1812. Sina, 7 inches bya: a i“ 


Hertfordshire— r 4 
Dun Axpaews.—A Topographical Map of Hertfordshire. By And. bury 

rg Andrews, Loudon, 1782. Ind paris; tos ok onal ia hi iby 
43; scale 9 taches io 1 eaglich wile 
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Jfuntiagdonslire — 

Eviis.— Map of the og hey of paige ae surveyed in 1823 and 1824, — By Te 
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J. Ellis, London, 1529. Size 48 inches by 41; scale, 1 E 
l ineh, 
Arat— 7 7. a 
Ono he aly kan ering Dahon 
CLEL x. ne e f ti 
Fok Boatd of Ordannee, &e., uniler Ca Cay Sept: Surveying Dr ras do - 
1501. On 4 sheets; sia of saab, 34 ecks s by 36; scale, 7 mile wo an i och, 
Pie pees ose of Kent, drawn from the T phical Survey ta y 
order of the Hoe. Board of Ordnanee, ec, ; noed from’ the larg May 
fie. anne 1607. Biss, Bichon by 35) le Se 
Lewestershire— 
Oaxpex.—Map of the Country round Leicester, Melton-Mowbray, and 
bara h. By C. Oakden, Leicester, 1950, Size, 17 mehes bp isa 
3% English miles to 1 inch. A ; 
Nottinpiunalire— . .< 


Plan of the Parish of Eastwood, in the County of Nottingham. Sine, 14 inches by ! 
9; scale, 6 Inches to | mile. me uf i¢ 






Weatravre linac! — _ * 
Watern—Westmoreland, By J. and C. Walker, 1836. Size, 14 inches by 

scale, 3 English miles to 1 inch, a 
Worcesterslire— 7 


Canv.—New Map of Worcestershire. John Cary. 1801. Size, 20 inches y 
a4; seale, 24 English miles to 1 inch els bes 


M = _—) Hill, Worcestershire, between Bromegrove and Birmingham, Sim, 
if hes by 8; scale, 2 inches to1 mile. (Four copies.) 
} ae bi 


NewTox, oa ff oe ued amiag ete tangs Pre re Doe 
aud engray op les. 5 we : 
miles to 1 inch, ) Ba 

Wateen.—Fast Riding of Yorkshire. By J. and C. Walker. London, 1836. 
Size, 14 inches by 16; seale, J to 1 inch, a 


CANALS OF EXOLASD, ‘vu 


Baapanaw's Map of Canals, del tien Rivers, Railwnys, &e., in the Southaatl 
Counties of England ; with Heights. Size, 39 inches by 74; scale, 2 English 
miles to | inch, 

eal ane Sea of Canals, Navigable Rivers, Railroads, &c., 

Ps Countien ot England; with Heights, = ilatekasnan 180, plage Midland 
by 52; scale, 2 (ish miles to 1 ineh. rice 

— Map of Canals situated in the Counties of Lancaster, aad 
and Chester; with beights.. Size, 37 inches by 54; scale 3 Rog mp 





to | inch. % 
Guzs.—Plan of the intended Arundel and Portsmeath Canal, .—) ae ‘ 
John Rennie, Esq, By N. and F. Gil surveyed. 
P srala, 1 mile 10 inch. rine ont oe 0; 









mouth, &c. By John Luftman, 1804. Size, 14 inches by 18, 

Resxte.—Line of the proposed Ship Canal from Bridgewater to Seaton. Surveree 

| “oder the direction of John Rennie, Esq, By Mesers. Bond and Dox. 
Sime, 11 inches by 7. 

TEeLrenn,—Mup of the South-West Parts of England and W showing the pro- 
Posed Ship Canal between Beer eri and. Heldgetne: Hay. Made 

under the direction of Thomus Telford, 1824, Size, 13 inches by a4. 

Map of the River Thames Navigation from London Bndge to Lechlade. 1913, 
Size 9 inches by 21, 

Plan showing the connection of Canals and Navigable Rivers by the proposed 
North-Eastern Canal. Size, 11 inches by 7. i : 

“Plan of Navigations connected with the proposed Grand Union Cana! from near 
Harbor! t the Grand Junction Canal; with Observations. Size 16 inches 

y 9. 

Plan of a prop Canal to connect the Rivers Arun and Wey, in the Counties of 
Sussex and Surrey, 18/3. Size, 9 inches by 17, 

Profiles des Canaux qui forment In Ligne Navigable commaniquant entre Liver- 
pool et Londres. Size, 8 inches y 17. 

Tableau Hydrograpbique des Canaux Navigables de IA eterre. 1819, Size 

a4 “piste by roe scale, 12" to 1 inch. *e 


RAILWAYS AND ROADS OF ENGLAND. 
Gims.—London and Windsor Railway, Plan of an Intended Tuilway, By J, 


Gibbs, Engineer. 1833. Six sheets and title in cover, 
Laxpaaxx.—Pilan of an Intended Line of Railway from Greenwich to Gravesend. 
By G. Landmann. 1835. Size, 11 inches by 19; scale, ) mile to 1 incy. 
SToREY.—Plan and Section of an intended Railway, to be called the Great North 
of England Railway, commencing at the River Tyne, &e., and terminating 
at the River Tees, &c. T. Storey, Engineer. 
~ Plan and Section of Extension of the Great North of England Railway 
from the River Tees to the City of York. T- Storey, Engineer, 
Witi.tams.—Plan of an intended Dram Road from or near Carno Mill, &c., Mon- 
* mouthshire, to Sea Lock, below Cardiff, &e. By P. Williams. l799, 
Size, 12 inches by 31; scale, 1} inch to 1 mile. 
Map of the South-Eastern Railways and the competing Lines to Brighton. 1837, 
On a card, size 4 inches by 5}. — 
Map of the South-Eastern Tailwa » Showing also the Junction with the Brighton 
Railway. size, 15 inches & 20; scale, 4 miles to 1 inch, = 
Road Maps.—No, 1, Irthi Bridge to Northumberland, Ainstable to Warwick : 
No. 2, Great Salkeld to Armathwaite, Dalemain to Edenball, Ulles- 
Water, 


Bath— 
core i ante Plan of the City of Bath (Marshall's), 1740, 





CITIES, ETO., OF EXGLAND. 


THonre.—A Map of Fire Miles round the City of Bath, on a scale of | inth and 
_ -@ half to'n mile, from an actual Survey made by Thomas Thorpe; with 
Alterations, &c., to the Present time. 1773. Both. Size, 17 inches by 17. 


Averny.—Liverpool with its Parliamentary and Muniei il Boundaries, &c, 
rir Bowes “ada Liverpool, 1834, Sie 16 inches by 21 ; sale 
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osed to be made between Croydon and Ports 






Ixaxii Library and Map-Room of the Royal Geographical Society— 


Doxatpeos.—Plan for an improved Communication between Holborn and Oxford- 
strect, Hy Thomas L. Donaldson, Architect, 1825. ; 
Gwiur.—Sketch of Plan propose for Villas at East Park, Hampstead. By J. & ; 

TS Gwilt. 1844. Size, 20 inches by 14; scale, 170 feet to Lines 

Honwoop,—Plan of the Cities of London and Westminster, &e. Hy R. Horfool. 
~ Complete in 33 sheets, Only sheets Al, 2, 3 45 1334 rrr 
.ce—Plan of proposed Embankment and Public Terrace on the | de off the 
iret Thames fir peen Hiackfriars and Westminster Bridges. By Thomas Page, 





cx. ke. Sire, 15 inches by 26; scale, 260 feet tot inch. | 
Troo’s New Plan of London, &c. 1896. Size, 15 inches by 26. re 1 
Plan of the Sites of the Houses of Parliament, Westminster Hall, &c. 1634. , | 
Size, 24 inches by 36; scale, 32 feet to} inch. | , | 
ai aphic Sketch of the North Bank of the Thames from eatminater minster 
Ce Rage io London Bridge, showing the pr d Quay and ane 
Improvements suggested by Lieut.-Colone!l Trench; with a Survey, - 
1625. Ten sheets in a cover. | 
St. Albons— | : | i. 
SrrkeLer.—Verolanium Urbs, Town of St. Albans; MS. Plan. By William - 
Siukeley. 1721. Size, 12 inches by 20, Also, St. Albans Abbey; MS. ; 
Plan. Size, 15 inches by 18. . 
St. Lemards— 


Map of the Vicinity of St. Leonards, 1829. With a View of the Hotel, Baths, 
ke. Size, 15 inches by 10, 
Weymouté 


Hanver.—Plan of Weymouth (Harvey's). 1800? Size, 11 inches by 9. 
* 2 
WALES, 
GENERAL MAPS. 3 | : ; 
Coutuax.—A new Map of South Wales. By Nathaniel Coltman. London, 1812. ( 
3 Se tba Ey 39; scale, 4 miles 10,1 iach, 
= 
COUNTIES OF WALES. 
Cardiponkire— 


gw a. New Map of Cardiganshire, By Joseph Singer, London, 1603, On) 
Me aaate Sios, 40 inches by 54; scale, | inch to a mile. , 


* 
TOWNS OF WALES, 
Environs of Swancea, Without title, Size, 17 inches by 27; scale, | ineh to on 
English mile. 
BCOTLAN D. 
GENERAL MAPS, 


Aueatre.—Scolland with its Islands, drawn from the surveys of John Ainslie, 


&e. (Faden). 1415. London. Siee, 53 inches by 23; seale, 11 miles to 
Linch, * = 
Petenmans,—Scotland. Distribution of the Populat f 1853. By 





A. Petermann. Size, 12 inches by 16; Seale, 314 miles to | ineh, 





Bequest by the late 
COUNTIES oF SCOTLAND, 
Aberdeen, e,— 


Ronurrsox.—Topogra hical and Mili of the Counties of ec: 
Banff, and Kincardine, with part pia of Forfar, Perth, dehaeciel 


* from actual surveys on tri nometrical, ‘Tspectiv 7 ¢, and optical prineip ‘— 
vose the second of this’ Kind yet published, my Myre author's) Map of 
lea having been the first—etc. By James Robertson, a.m, ¥.na, 
aston l822. 6 sheets; size, 99 inches | 58; scale, 1 mile to to | inch, 
Argylishire— 
LavGLanps —Argyllsh re, from actual survey, By George Langlands and Son, 


London, 1801. tchoete: size of each, 24 inches by 30; scale, 2 miles to 
- 1 inch, 


AyrsAire— 

Jounxsox.—Ayrshire. Compiled from estate plans, &c, Ey William Johnson, Ke. 
Edinburgh, 1 1828, (None and Southern parts together.) Sine, 52 
inches by 40; scale, 1 mile to 1 inch, 

THomsos ox. — Johnston & Map of the pr of yr. By A. E. Thomson, ¢tc. 1839, 


ee 4 sheets; size of » 21 inches by 97; stale, 14 mile to 
eal 
Ksox.—Map of the Shire of Edinburgh or County of Mid Lothian. By John 
Knox. 1812, ‘sheets; size of each, 25 tnches by 33; scale, 1) inch to 
I mile, 
dnverness-sh ire — 


are Map of part of Inverness-shire, showing the situation of the estates of 

Glengarry and Pip te Be gas of Lochaber, &e. Adjusted from 

- Arrowsmith, by G iach 1340. Size, 21 inches by, ath 
scale, 4 miles to | 2p 


_ iach to 1 ile, 
Re of Carn gereioch hop the County of 
Nor campbell Smith Bani repented 
1} inch to 
“Lanarkahire— 
Jomnsoy.—Lanarkshire. 1840. By W. Johnson, Edinburgh. 2 sheets - size of 
each, 29 inches by 29: seale, 1} mile to 1 inch, : 





CITIES, ETC, oF SCOTLAND, 





eka new Map of the Country 12 miles round Edinburgh. 1933, Sixe, 
16 inches by 21; seale } mile pp 
De Edinb? an i ae 26; eae inches 1 yee 
Bia 30 oe enh nd reale, 14 ert Serr Ae age * By Joho Laurie, a: 
a? Size, 12 inches by 19, 
IRELAND, . 
TEXERAL MAP, 


AmnowsstTH.—Ircland. By 8. Arrowsmith, London, 1999. 4 sheets: size of 
cach, 38 inches hy 90% seals sy") $ ptt 
F2 
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ron at.—New Map of Ireland, Civil and Ecclesiastical, 
ny Pager tre (1792). Seeond Edition. 1797. a by 
36; scale, 74 miles to 1 ine - Bev 

7 Ounxance.—Ma f Ireland to accompany the Report of he tae ‘enure - 
Ser | "1845, ioritag the places nara fe Cont ying Bae 

the relative rtion of the Surface ‘ounty lying between 
certain Limes Pf altitude (coloured in contours), Size, 36 inches by 24; 

scale, 10 miles to 1 inch, ot 
Tayion.—New Map of Ireland, having the great features of the described. 
in a manner highly expressive, &ec. By Alexander Taylor, ty 

mE. Dublin, 1793, Size, 30 inches by 24; scale, 11 miles to 1 inch, 























COUSTIES OF TRELASD, & 
Map ofthe County of Antrim. Size, 16 inches by 12; scale, 4 miles tol inch. 
wh— 


Map of the County of Armagh, reduced, &c., from Rocque's Survey. Sine, 13 
inches by 16; scale, 2 miles to 1 inch, 

Carlo — . 

Map of the County of Cane (Allen), Dublin, 1798, Size, 24 inches by 23; 
seale, | mile to “ 

of Carlow salva in ehh the great features of the country are delineated. 

— Size, 12 inches bry 12, 7 

Corh— | 

Map of the County of Cork. Size, 14 inches by 20; scale, 5 miles to 1 inohe. 
(3 copies.) 


2 
” 


Poncyal— 

M‘€nra.—Map - the Coonty of Donegal. By W. M‘Crea, 1801. Size, 50+ | 
inches by 60 

Piern— 

Wituiameos,—Map of the County of Down. By James Williomeon. 1810. 
Size, 50 inches by 42; scale, | mile to 1 inch, a 

Probfin— 


Tarior's Map of the environs of Dublin, &e. Dublin, 1916. Size, a4 inches by 
32; scale, 14 inch to | mile. 


Taprovenents of the Rivers Liffey and a Seeks Ds o 
Sine, 13 inches by 20; scale, 5 inches to 1 mile, ON ide, Be) 


Galery — fe 
Plans of 114 estates in County Galway, Ireland, with an Index Ma ric 

cover. Also 2 copies of the Index Map extra. x - 
Aildare— 


T _ f the Co of Kildare, 
mares 16; ale * niles Gol lack, Ta TS oe 
Ailkenay — 


TarLon.—Coanty of Kilkenny, ved by J. Taylor. Donnybrook, 
Size, 20 inches by 15; seale, 2) miles to ¥ ae bs: 


Leitrim — 

Sketch of the County of Leitrim, Size, 10 inches by 8. 

fang ford— 

Epoeworty,— —Map balsa yr of Longford from actual s wer rified 
worth, under the eva of the Grand Jury of the County of Lonrioel. 
London, 1813, 4 sheets; size of each, 27 ¥y 24: seale. 1h inch 
pen + 


a 









? 
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Map of the County of Tyrone. By W.M‘Crae. 1802. came, 15 inches by 20, 

Waterford— 

Nowo.—Plan of the Works of the Harbour of Dunmore, By Alexander Nimmo, * 
e F.n#. I518. Sie, 9 inches by 11. ° 

Wrebl 

cae oie By A. R. Nevill. Size, 40 inches by 27; seale, 





MINOR BRITISH ISLES. 
= “feligoland— 
GeLt.—Plan of pe ype from a Map found on the Island in the possessi of 
Sir William Gell, showing the extent in a cay 13th, and 17th Centuries, 
Size, 13 inches by 15; scale, 2} inches to 1 mile. 


Ropowtcz.—Karte von Heligoland. Von T. Rodowics, Berlin, 1847, Size, 21 


inches by 30. 
The Islands of Scilly. Part of a Map of England, the Title of which is unknown. 
Size, 5 inches by 5. 
DENMARK. 
GENERAL MAP, 


Canr.—New Map of the Kingdom of Denmark, &e. By John Cary. 1819, 
Size, 20 inches by 22. Seale, 4 inches to 1°. 

De Wrr.—lInsularum Danicarum ut Zeelandie, Fionim, Langelandie, _Lalandis, 
Falstrie, Fembri, Monm, aliaramgne in Mari Balthico sitar. Deseriptia 
per F. de Wit Amstelodami. Size, 20 inches by 24; seale 6' to 1 inch. 


OLsEx.—Konge Danmark ommet Slesy Udgivet af General 
Staben. Ts. Udarbeidet ar tO Olen Slsvig, Uiginet af scala, 
1: 490,000, 

* PROVINCES OF DEXMARE, 

Fyen— 

Wessen.—Kort over den nordlige deel af F en ted tilgrensende kyster af Jylland 
og Schleswig, under det wae Vide denskabernes Sociebets Direction, &e. 
AfC. Wessel, 1780. Size, 24 inches by 36; scale, 1j' to 1 inch, 

feeland— 

Rewyecer.—Island nach Murdochisecher Projection, vou J. C, M. Reinecke, 
‘Weimar, 1804. Size, 20 inches by 22; scale, 12 to 1 inch, 

Sutlid, North— 

Mawsa.— Norrejylland, Af J. H. Mansa, Capitnin, &e. 1841, Ssheets, Size of 
each, 18 inches by 23; scale, 1: 160,000, or 2’ to 1 inch, 

Moen, c— a 


eee rs over Moen, Falster, og Lasland, under det K. V. Soc. Direction, 
Af H.Shanke. 1776. Sise, 24 inches by 36; seale 9° to 1} inch, 





Wears ait Saanxe,—-Kort over Siaelland og Moen mid tilgraensende Kyster, 
&c. under det K. V; S. Direction, &e. At (.. Wessel og H. Shanke, 1777, 
Site, 25 inches by 26; scale, 4' to 14, inch. 








| Wesse.—Siselland, in 4 sheets, with separate Sa peng a continuegs map:— 
1. Den Nord-Ostlige fierdedecl af Sinelland under det Kongl. V. Soe. Di- _ 
rection, &e. af Caspar Wessel, 1768. 
> 2. Den Syd-Ostlige fierdedvel af Sinelland. &e. 1770. 
3. Den § -Vestlige fierdedee! af Sinelland, &e. 1773, A 
4. Den Nord-Vestlige flerdedeel af Sinelland, fc. 1771. 


Size of each sheet, 24 inches by 24. 


CITIES OF DENMARK, 
Copenmenjen— 
Karrs.—Grundtegning af den Kongelige Residence og Faestning Kidbenha 
ae ae ego, Tegnet af A.C. Krobs, &e. 1806. Size, 


SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 
CENERAL MAP, 


Hawa.—Goografisk och Militir Statistik Karta éfver Sverige och Norri ¢, ke. af 
August Hahr, Capitain. Stockholm, 1945. 4 aur: Sime, ta tuches by 
45; scale, 1: 1,250,000, 

SoTza.anyx.—General Karte von Schweden und Norwegen nach den Schwedischen 
Karten des Freyh. von Hermelin und den dinischen des ths 
Erichsen und Pontoppidan iiber Norwegen, ke. Von D. F. Sotzmann, 
IS0S, Nuremberg. Size, 22 inches by 28; Seale, 50° to 1 inch. 


NORWAY. 


ny GENERAL MAPS. 


Poxtorrripan,— Det Sydlige N ester Kongelig Allernaadigst Befalning under 
Bestijrelse af Hi. Conferunnt Heal J. Erichsen. Ved CJ. Pontoppidan, 
Copenhagen, 1785. Size, 41 inches by 98; scale 11' to 1 inch. ao 

— Det Nordlige Norge, &c, af C.J. Pontoppidan, 1795. Sire, 22 
inches by 24; seale, 20 to Tick: vee 

Muwxem.—Kart over Norge til Br if ved Elementer-Underriisningen, ndarbeidet af" 
P. A. Munch. 1645. Christiania, Size, 22 inches by 17: scale, 
171,800,000, 





DIVISIONS (AMTS) OF NORWAY, 

Ages Ami— 

Ras asp Mowrnn.—Kart over Agershuus Amt, &c. Hans Kong ige Hf. Jos, 
Frants Oscar, Norges og Sveriges Kronprinds underdanigst net af for- 
fatterne, N. Ramm Capitaine, og G. sinathe Capitaine, 1827, Sixe, 24 
inches by 18; scale, 2' 40" to 1 inch. : 

Grevatolees: Ami— 

Rasy axp Mostur.— Kart over Grevskobernes Amt, &e, WN, A, Ramm og G, 

, Munthe, Capitaines. 1899. Size, 22 inches by 20; scale, 2' 40" to | inch, 

Rass axp Moxrne.—Kart over Hedemarkens Amt. WN. Kamm og G. Munthe. 
1829, 3 sheets. Size, 66 inches by 30; scale 2’ 40" to 1 inch, 

Smauleinenes Ami? . 

1826, Size, 22 inches by 18; scale, 2' 40" to 1 inch, ast " 


12 inches — 


ee 








| 
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SWEDEN, 


GENERAL MAP. 


AML D,—(Charta ofwer Swe OF Sr ee af Fr, Awa 
G, Hermelin. 1797. alee af E. Akerland, 1809. ree ae ke 
by 24; seale, 50’ to 1 inch, 


Epstaom.— Karta fver Stamleden till Norra Canalsystemet med Foresla, Come: 
Gtgreningar. Ur de of Ofverste Lieut. och Hidd, J. Edstrom, 1840, 


lL. Tith.—2. Dedication. —3, Statistica—id. General Karta.—5. Wet- 
tern och Hjelmarens Canal.—é, Wenern och H Canal.— 
“Seana pematar Milarens Canal,—8, Milaren och Barkens Canal, 
ke.—9, Barken och Siljans Canal, &c.—10, Miilaren och Yngarens 





HALLstnomt.— Karta Gfver Swearike och Norra delen af Swerige. Utgifven af 
loriittni riittiningen. ISL). Forfattad af C, P. Hiillstrém. Size, 38 
inches by 24; scale, 10° to 1 inch. 

————_ Wattendragen och Watten Communicationerne i sidra delen af Swe- 
rige. Sammandragen af C. P. Hillstriim dr 1435. Size, 88 inches by 27 ; 
scale, 11" to 1 inch. 

Henwenrx.—Charta ifwer Swe med eceents Linder Kongl. Kon 
Gustaf IV. AdoIph | underddnigh E tilegmed af 8. G. Hermelis, i797, 
Size, 22 inches by 24 : eee © 1 fick. 


DIVISIONS OF SWEDEN, 

Angermaniond, f2,— 

Heawecin.—Charta ofver me Opa Medelpad och Jiimtland efter den ne 
sameencennipen Frhr. P. A. Ornskold ar 1771 wtgifne Charta med 
guingar af Friberre 8.G. Hermelin. 1797. Size,21 inches by 95; scale, 
#' to | inch, 

u.—Carta Ofver Carletads Hifdingdime, eller Warmeland. Utgifvren 
af S. G. Hermelin. Férfattad af C. P. Hiillstrom, 1808, Size, 50 inches 
by 37; scale, 2 40" to 1 inch, 


2 
RD hidlins- arta Strer Elfsbores Hofdingdime. Utgifven af 8. G. Hermelin. 

Forfattad af Carl G. Forssell. 1805. Size, 40 inches by 24; scale, 2’ 40" 
to | inch, 

(ristritiond— 

Herwecix.—Charia ifver Gistrikland och Helsingland, &e. Af. G. Hermelin. 
1796, Size 25 inches by 23; scale, G' to 1 inch, 

Gitarthe— 

HALusraia.—Karta ofver Gitarike eller didra delen af Swerige. Af §. G. Her- 
melin, Forfattad af C. P. Hiillstrom, 1507, Size, 36 inches by w4; 
seale, 10' to 1 inch. , 


Géttotory— 

FPonssen..—Koarta ofver Gitteb och Rous Lins Hoflingdome, Vigifven af 
3. G. Hermelin. Fo af C.G. Forssell. 1806, 38 inches by 24; 
stale, 2 40" to 1 inch, 

Goltind— 

HALLstTHim,—Karta ofver Gottland eller Wishy permis ue en af S..G. 
Hermelin, Forfattad af C. P. Hallstrom. Size by 24; 


ecale, 2 to | inch, * 





= 
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* Hialmatod— 
Foussrtt.— Karta sfver Halmstads Hiiflingdome eller Halland. Utgifven af 5. 


is. Hermelin, Fortattad af C,G. Forssell, 1807, Size, 36 inches by 255 
e, 2 40" to | inch. 


Henwetiy.—Charta dfver Herjeiidalen, Forfattad efter F. A. U. Cromsted! och 
efter Observationer vid en Hesa fir 1796 af A. Swab, och C. M. Robsahm, 
pi §.G. Hermelin. 1797. Size, 19 inches by 23; scale, 6' to 1 inch, 

Jiakiping, §0.— = 

Hatistniis.—Karta ofver rere po Rronobergs, och Blekings Hofiingda 
Utgifven af 8, G. Hermelin orfatiad af C. P. Hiillstrim. 1809. fue: 
35 inches by 25; scale, 1: 500,000, 

Agpprarherg— 

HitcsTaim.—Charta ofver Kopparbergs, Siiters, Nisrirds, och Wisser 
gens Fagderier Stora Kopparhergs Hafdingdome. Utgifven af &, G. 
melin. Férfattad af C Hillstrom. 1800. Size, 25 inches by 96; 
scale, 3 to 1 inch. 

Aopparters, Storn— 
HAntetaia.—Charta ifver Stora Kopparbergs Or tne eller Dalarne, Ut- 

gifven af S.G. Hermelin, Férfattad af llstrim, 1800. Sige, 24 
inches by 25; scale, 6 to 1 inch. 

Malmiias, de, 

HAttsraia.—Karta ffver Malmoéhos och Christianstads Hoflingdimen eller 
Skine. Utgifven af Geografiska Inrattningen 1612, Férfattad af C. P. 
Hallstrom. Size, 41 inches by 37; scale 2" to | inch, 

Nykdping— 

HAttstais.—Charta ifver No _— 

» lin. Forfattad af C, 
2 40" to 1 toch. 
becker 

HAustnba. —Charta ifver Orebro Hiftingdéme. Utgifven af BG. . 

A deers af C. P, Hiillstriim. 1803, Size, 39 uches by 21; sake Sn 
ine 

Osterpitland— 

HAtterniw.—Karta Ofver Ostergotland. Utgifven af & G. Hermelin. Focha ttad 
| af C. P. Hilllstrom, 1910. Size, 25 inches by 28; scale, 3' 30" to 1 inch, 
onseKLt.—Karta ifver & Pig ieee’ Hoflingdome. Urtgifven af §, G. | 

desi ay af C. 1807. Size, 95 heh by 27; seale, 3 to 








a ee Utgifven af S. G. Herme- 
Hillstrom. 104, Size, a4 inches by 26; scale, 


Mont hiolim— 


Heaneiwix.—Charta ofver Stockholms Hifdingdime. Efter Samuel af 1, pies, 


de. a af 5.G. Hermelin. 1802, Size, 47 inches by 24; s 
to | inch, 


C/peata— 


HALtsTsia.—Charto dead Upsala Beene Utgifven af 8 G, Hermelin, 
: i 
: coset P. Hillstrim. 1501, Size, 27 inches by 20; seale, 3° to 


Wiaatertod fn— 

Henwenin,—Charta Sfver Wasterbotin och och Svensl Lap 

Hermelin, fic, 1796. Size, 92 inches by 24; scale, yolk pe 
Widaters— 


Hraoctr.—Charta ifver Wisteras 7 
# 19, Size, 24 inches by ga: Se: cg af fas Hermelin: 


4 to ! inch, 











RUSSIA. IN EUROPE. 
GENERAL MAPS, 


SecuTpies, &e.—IT0O,.POBHAH KAPTA POCCIHCKOWM HMTEPIU, 
sot ae of the Russian Empire (in Europe), By Qr. M. Gen. von Such- 
oe 


Maj-General Oppermann, at the Imperial Map Depét, St. 
Petersburg. 1801 to 1804, Complete on 100 sheets in 25 parts, with ~ 
Supplements on 13 sheets in 4 parts, including the Index Map, Seale, 11’ 


to 1 inch, 
~ The Index Map to the above; another copy. 
SUCHTELEN, &c., Fresca Epition.—Carte de la Rosie Européenne, traduite et 
gravée par ordre du Gouvernement, au Dépit Général de la Guerre, en 1813, 
1813, et 1814, d'apres la Carte Russe, en 104 fenilles. Paris, 1814. Im 77 
sheets, with title sheet and Index Map. Size of each, 21 inches by 32; 
scale, 1; 500,000 or 7" to | inch. 
The Index contains a Russian Alphabet and Glossary. 
Vitonecut.—Carte Générale de l'Empire de Russie, divisce en quarante et un 
Gouvernemens. Heédigeée en 1800, Comp. par Alex. Vilbrecht Size, 29 
inches by 60; scale, 100' to 1 inch. 
Hydrographische Karte vom Enropiiischen Russland. Size, 24 inches by 20: 
» Linch to 1°, 














SOUTHERN RUSSIA, 
lav. Mar Dérér—TOJPOBHAA MUANTEPHAA RAPTA no Ipan- 


pon POCCIT ex TY PITERM, &e. Military Map of the Frontiers 
of Russia and Turkey. Imperial Map Deépit, 1800. On 12 sheets in 2 


parts. Size, 45 inches by 70; scale, 13 verets to 1 inch. * 

Map of the South of Russia, Intended to exhibit its er yeieal and 
geological features, Ke. (Unfinished copy.) Size, 18 inches by 29; scale, 
18" to 1 inch. 


DIVISIONS OF EUROPEAN WUBBIA. 

Mvsis, Mas-Gex.—BOEHNAA TOMO. KAPTA TMOAYOCTPOBA 
RPDIMA, &c. Military Topographical Map of the Crimea, by Major-Ge 
Mukin, 1816. Engraved ot the Imperial Map Depét, St. Petersburg, 1817, 
Lise original maponl0 sheets. Size of each, 25 inches by 19; seale, 2)' 

tol inch. Ouly the 4 eastern sheets, mounted in 2 parts; 6 shects ore 

wanting, 

—— A Lithograph of the same, by Major T. B. Jervis, rms. London, 1854. 

In4: AE ise Ser rc wg 45; scale, 24’ to 1 inch, With oa 
| Ment on a separate sheet, containing “Chart of the Harbour of 

‘or Sevastopol.” Size, 11 inches by 20. 









Fintan — 
Haame.in's Swedish Maps of Finland, in six sheets :— 
1. Charta ofver Storfarstendimet Finland utgifven pa 8, G. Hermelin's 














y ee och Omkostnad. 1799. Size, 24 inches by 25: seale, 23 inches 
2, Charta ofver Uleaborgs Hifdingedime, 1798. 
rp = Aue ech Faorobores HMineediine: 1798. 
sa 4. Sea Nylands och Tavastehus samt Kymnegirds Hoftlingedéme. 
6, Savolax och Karclens eller Kuopio, &c. e 


xe Library and Map-Room of the Royal Geographical 2. 
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Finfcmci— E 
Inv. Acam.— RAPTA wiptcatrs ‘PHAHCKATO SAJHBA  &e, Geo- 
rphical Map of the Gulf of Finland, By the Imperial A ay 
Size 24 fachen i 62; sala 6 tol inch. 7 perial Academy. 
oe ey Plan von (a country-seat near Viborg, Finland). Size, 16 inches 
th. . 


Kalaga— ” : 

Rewaas Govenswext.—lEOMET. RAPTA KAIVGRCRATO HAMBCT- 
HWYECTBA. Map of Kaluga Government, 1779. Size, $5 inches 
by 39; seale 8 versts to 1 inch, 

Linon, ge.— = 

Vatce.—Tabola Docatunm Livoniae et Curlandiae, &c., per Gerardum Valck. 
Size, 20 inches by 24; scale, 12" to 1 inch. 

Polina = 

Faprx.—Map of the Kingdom of Poland and Grand Dochy of Lithuania, 
including a ey and Curland, divided sccordin to their disnem- 
berments. With the kingdom of ‘Prussia. By W. Faden, 1n9. Ment 
part only, 

GOsserniy,—Charte von Polen, nach den bewihrtesten Hilfimitteln ond dem 
Theilungs-Tractat vom Jahr 1795. Von F. L, Giissefeld, Weimar, 1506, 
Size, 20 inches by 23; Seale, 35’ to 1 inch, ' 

—————— Charte von Polen, nach dem Frieden xq Tilsit rom 9 Jal » 1807, 

seals, 39 to 





Von F. L, Giissefeld. Weimar, 1807. Size, 20 inches by 24: 
l ineh, 

Haas.—Carte des partages de la Pologne en 1773, 1783, et 1795, Go fe a6; 
des caractéres mobiles par (3, Hoos, Bale. Sia 11 inches by 12; ical 
‘ TO to | joeh. : 
far. Mar Derér.—TABINNA Cex ICENG dantens KapTel Gaery 
sanaqnol pannel POCCINCKOH TIMITEPTT. Index to a 
rope rphical Map of the western port of the Russian Empire, Poland, 
C. 


ize, 15 inches by 13. 


wy BAPTA HAPCTBA HOABCRAAO. sap of Potand, 
Imperial Map Dept, 1816. Size, 30 inches by 45; scale, 10' to 1 inch, « 
Mot.0.—Polen onter Oesterreich, Russland, und Prenssen Fetheilt nehet 
angracnzenden Lindern, bey Tranquillo Molla, Vienna, 1815, “adhe 
inches by 29; seale, 97! to 1 inch, 
Pearuies, K. pe—A series of Ma of the Waywods or Divi of Poland 
Rardla de Perthées -— oi : aii by 
1. Woiewodstwa Krakowskiegn, [787]. Sine, 26 inches by 230, 
2 . Lubelskiego, 1786. Size, 40 inches by 27, 
3. —————— Plockiego. 1784, Sime, 21 inches by a). 
4. —_—_— —_. pawekiego: 92, Size, 96 inches by 99. 
+. ———-—_—- Sandomicrskiero, 1701. Size, 56 ina 7 
Seale of cach, 3’ to 1 inch. pa y Snes by 40, 


PraTnrs, be.—Carte Hydrographiqne de Pologne résentce au fon Rol Sinctcte, 

* Auguste Len 1784), par Mr. le Colonel de Perthos, Pp ry Roi Stanistas 

26 inches by 22; scale, 45' to 1 inch, (2 copies.) 7 i aa 
ZANNONL— W igerunek Powssechny Polski » Lit &e. Index 7 

and Lithuania, in 24 sheets. by Riza, ennai ee tes 4 of Poland 














l4 inchessby 22, Sine, 
Neate Karte von Polen und Litanen cmt den Oesterreichis =. 

Vee reussisehen Antheile und den Ubrigen Ameen Buisischen 

Vienna, 1795, Sire, 20 inches hy 28; seale, 30° to | inch, <a 








0 pis, eet Kurland im Johr 1796, Slee, 18 inches by 20; scale, 33! to 
| li pe Le 


Polens umwyandelungen von 1772-1809. (2 sheets.) Erste Charte: Polens 
_ Auflisung durch dreymalige Theilung. 1773-1796, Zweyte Charte: 
Enstehong und Vergrisserung des Herzogthums Warschan. 1807-1810. 
Size of each, 22 inches by 25; scale, 27° to 1 inch. 
Sarst-Cra.—Plan de Polotsk et ses Environs, &c. Sous les ordres du Général 
w7 Gourion de St. Cyr, (From Saint-Cyr's Atlas Militaire, plate 14.) Size, 
18 inches by 32; scale, 1: 17280, ; 


Scummpr.—Tabula Geographica Gubernii Rigensis in suos cireulos divisi. 
Clad Auctore J. F. Schmidio, “1773. Size, 19 inches by 24; seale, 10'to 1 imeh, 
St, Petersburg, fc. Cromarnsnent af— | Ware 
Scummpr,—hAPTA CAHKRTIETEPGYPICRON rYGBEPUIM, &. Map 
| of the Governments of St. Petersburg, Ingermanland, Novogored, and 
Vibotes by J. F. Schmidt. 1770. Size, 19 inches by 24; scale, 5’ to 
1 ine 


St. Petersburg, City and Encirons— - 22. ’ 

fxr. Mar Devir.—TONOL. KAPTA ORPYIRHOCTH CAHRTIETEP- 
BYPTA, &e. Topographical Map of the Environs of St. Petersburg. 
Imperial Map Depit, 1817. The 8 western sheets, in 2 parts, and the 
Title, uumounted, in addition; the remainder is wanting. Size of each 
sheet, 13 inches by 12; scale, 1 verst to 1 inch, 

_—-—-eor ACTH, ke, Part of the Semitopographical Map of the 

- Environs of St. Petersburg (extending to Viborg). Sire, $0 inches by 95; 
Beale, 6 Vereis to 1 inch, “2 4 we: 

Plan de la Ville de St. Pétersbourg. Weimar, 1802. Size, lGinches by 17. * 

Plan de la Ville de Sr. Piirensnounc, &e., d'aptia le plan original Husse, en 9 
fenilles, dressée en 1753. Réduit, &c., en 1789. Paris, 1809, Size 24 

; inches by 36, 

MIAIb, &c. Plan of the Manuvring Ground between Petethof and Bron 
now. Sire, 20 inches by 33; scale, 2 inches to 1 verst. 


GERMANY. 
GENERAL MAPS, 


Bann.— Die Heilquellen Deutschlands und der Schweiz. Yun Dr. Bahr, Berlin, 
“ 1844. Size, 20 inches by 17; scale, 1° to 1 inch. | 
Caccnann.—Reduced Map of the Empire of Germany, Holland, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, the Gnsons, Italy, Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia, By Captai 1 
Canchard, &e. London, 1800, Size, 54 inches by 33; seale, 20’ to | inch. 
C#amrton.—Carte de I’ Allem iti ystems). J. N. Champi 3 
Sie. BI Fer is: emagne (River Systems) . AMpion, 

CouLox.—Militair Karte yon Sad Deutechland in 20 Sectionen, &e. Von Hanp 
jade “se emg Munich, 1817. Size ofeach sheet, 12 inches by lai enle, 

Covexs er Momrres.—Nourelle Carte de YEmpire divisd selon ses diffirents 
- Etat: avee des Tables pour trouver facilement les Etats de chaque 
Prince, &e. Size, 20 inches by 26; scale, 24' to 1 inch. 

Exce.nanpr. —Karte vom Preussischen Stante mit den Bundes-Staaten in Nord 
~~ Destechiand. Halle, 1822. Als zweiter Theil, Karte von Sad Deutschland 
int den angrincenden Staaten, &e. Halle, 1826. Von F. B. Engelhardt. 

‘2 sheets ; size of each, 19 inches by 25; seale, |: 2,400,000, . 


“ akpacsel Charis retina anf siseutaicigee Blatt alle Crayse, Provin- 
zen und Vornehmste Urter dea H. Komischen Reichs, T er Nation, 
&e. Won J. G. Gross. Nuremberg, . Size, 20 inches by 23, 
Gtssereip.—Post Charte von Teutechland. Von F. L, Gissefeld. Weimar, 
1802. Site, 25 inches by 32; scale,12' to | inch. ; 
Charte fiber die “a ype. yg der durch Abtretong des linken 
Rbeinufers an Frankreich, &e., nach dem Ep i 





techad nv, 8 October, 
1902 Von F. L. Giissefeld. Nurnberg, 1802, Stse, a4 bookes by 20; scale, © 


20° to 1 ineh, ) 

- Interims Charte von Teutschland nach dem Frieden zu Tilsit am 

9 July, 1807, bis mu endlicher Bestimung, &,, au Ende des Segt 1so7, 
Von F. L. Giissefeld. Weimar, 1807, Size, 19 inches by 21; 33° to 

1 inch, 

Hasznetu.—Ma Cherograp raphica omninm Episeopatoum Germania ab 0. ap. 
ad MBCOLS: existention: IL. Episcopatuum ante primam millenarium qui 
vel desierant vel in alin loca ant nomina transierunt. TIL, Locoram 
omnium ubi Coneilia Germanim habita focre nomina et sedes, © © © 
h Josepho Hargheim, #1. Nuremberg, 1769. Size, 20 inches by 23; seale, 
to 1 inch, 

Hixntcns.—Carte Hydrographique et Physique de VAllemagne, comprenant Io 
“Buisse, la Hollante nne partie de Tes ie, de Angleterre, et Preeqee toute 
la France. Por Hinrichs. Leipzig, 1803" On 40 sheets, mounted together; 
site, 46 inches by 54; scale, 15' to | inch. 

Hom ans.—Tabula Geographies totins Germaniw qua differentiom imperil triam 
relizionum states et dominia diversis wane be distineta exhibentur, & Joh, 
Bapt. Homanno, Size, 20 inches by 23; seale, 34' to 1 inch, 

Kierent.—Nationalitiits Karte von Deutschland. Von H, Kiepert. Weimar, 
L645. Sime, 17 inches by 15; Seale, §4)' to 1 inch, 

Kfonns.—Das nordwestliche Deutschland, oder Generalblatt zu dor vom G. M, ¥, 
Lecoq in 22 BL herausgegebenen gr. Karte yon Westphalen, Vou C. F, 
Kliden, Berlin, 1815, Sixt, 30 inches by 99: scale, T' to 1 inch, 

Mare, Ton —Carte Critique de PAllemagne, faite suivant un nouvean Dessein 
appuyé des monuments PEARS or du tems ancien et DOUVERR, Aveo one 
comparaison de celui de Mr. de I'Isle et de Homann. Dressde par AL. Tob, 
Mayer. Nuremberg, 1750. Size, 20 inches by 23; scale, 35' to 1 inch, 

Nevermaves.—Fluss ond Hohen Skizze von Deutschland ond eini 
Laendern. Von J. G. Nengebaner, Mayence, 1838, Sie, 3 ieee inches by 
30; seale, 21 to 1 inch, 2 

Reicuann.—Das Tenteche Reich in seine Bundesstaaten cingetheilt. Von C. G. 
Reichard, Nuremberg, 1818, Size, 24 inches by 29; scale, 27° to ] inch, 

Scumint.—Gebirgs und Gewiisser Charte von Deutschland und den. nde 
Landern, Vou J. M. F. Schmidt. Kerlin, 1820, Size, 29 by 28; 
teale, 45° to 1 inch, 

STEPHANT.—Oro-Hydrographische Karte von Dentechland und den Alpen. Von 

) A. A. F. von Stephani (mu ¥. Roon's Leitfaden), Berlin. Sine. a9 inching 
by 23; seale, 30° to 1 inch, 

Streten.—Karte von Deutschland, dem Rinigr. der Niederlands, dem Ker, 
glen, der Schweiz, und den angringenden Windern, bis Paris, Lyon, Turin, 

* Mailand, Venedig, Ofen, Rinigesberg, in XXV. Blattern, Von A. Stieler, 
&e. Gotha, 1847, Scale. 2’ to 1 inch, or 1: BOC) OOM), 

Sracir.—General Charte von Teutsehland in vier Riittern welche als Uhersichts- 
qablean der grossen Charte in 204 Blittern, &€. Von F. W, Streit. 
Weimar,Jd810. Size 46 inches by 40; seale, 12' to | ineh, , 

Warman Inst-—Orographische Uebersicht von Tentschland zu Behufe der Topo- 
eraphiseh-militairischen Charte; in 204 Bliatiern dav Weimar. 12 7 
I sheet; size, 18 inches by 17. Two copies, . = oe 
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Warman eae ae Tenn Uebersicht von Tentschland zu Bebnfe * 
der Erlauterong des Elementar- Lehrbuches der Militairgeographie. 
Weimar, 1821. 

Weitasp.—Fluss Charte oder Vergleichende Uebersicht der Laenge der Haupt- 
Flisse von Teutschland. Von C. F. Weiland. Weimar, 1821, Sine, 25 
inches by 21. 

Warman [xer.—Heilquellen Charte oder die Rronnen und Baeder, &e. Dentsch- 
land's, der Schweiz, aod der Niederlande. Weimar, 1830, Size, 25 inches 
by 229; scale, 35° to 1 inch, 

Nuova Carta della Guerra concernente le distanze d' una Cittd all’ altra, il corsa 

della Reno, e¢ quello dell’ Oder. Milano, 1814. . Size, 17 inches by 22; 

scale, 30' to 1 inth. 






AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 


UESERAL MAPS. 


Biom.—Natur und Kunst Prodocten Atlas der Qesterreichiechen Dentschen 
Staaten, Von H. W.von Blum und Frh. von Kempen. Vienna, 1796, 
13 Maps and letterpress, in a cover, 


Fatiow.—Das Oecsterrcichische-Kaiserthum; auf Befehl des Fiirsten zm Schwar- 
mn unter Obersten Fallon, Vienna, 1822, On 9 sheets, in 3 parts; 
size of each part, 51 inches by 24; seale, 12’ to 1 inch, or 1: 864,000, 


ertte nies remein Gencich der Oeerreishisehes Monarchie. (sterreichis- 
1 No.1, Gezeichnet von K. J. Kipferlin Vie | Size, 
19 inches by 23; scale, 37' to 1 inch. ee i gor 


Le Mame.—Carte hydrographique et de Poste, sur la circulation intérieure do 
carey dans a eee : Lon M.L Empereur d'Autriche, Par Le Maire, 
cn eet on er, Vienna, 1808. Size, 42 inches b 
fale, 13° tol inch, ms ie 
———— ——— Another copy, 1509. 


Peres.—General Post wd Strassen Charte des Oesterreichischen Kaiser Staates, 
ney is <a Peter, &e. 1819, Vienna, Size, 25 inches by 44: scale, 
to 1 ine 


Searta.—General Charte von den Eaiserlich-Destreichischen Erb-Staaten nach 
— dem ae ai eemeeat pre Alaris nen entworfen o. im Jahr lad4 
a gexec t von Johann fl Spacth, pro. Nuremberg, 1805, 

Sige, 22 inches by 29; scale, 26' to 1 inch. 


Bripuice Statimrim.—Genero) Karte der Oesterreichischen Monarchie. 
L Dyce der relativen Bevolkerung der Ocsterrcichischen Monarchie. 
y 1B48,, 
Il. Verhaltuisse der Stinde zur Bevalkerung in den Provinzen der Ovster- 
reichischen Monarchie, 1843, = 
IIL, Uebersicht der landwirthschaftlich benfitzten Bodenfliche in der Oes- 
terreichischen Monarchie. 1843. On 3 sheets: size of each, 13 
inches by 23, 





DIVISiIOxNS OF THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 
AUSTILIAN GRAND DUCHIES ABOVE AXD BELOW THE ENNS. 4 
Averntan Starr.—Karte des Erz-Herzogthums Qesterreich ob und unter der 
Enns, &c, Von dem K. K. Oesterreichischen G. Q. Stabe, 1818. On 30 
sheets; size of each, 13 inches by 18; scale, 2' to Linch. , 
Gnerrrt.— Karte des Erzherzogthums Oesterreich ob der Enns, Von E. von 
ge ag »K.E. Major. Vienna, 1816. Sire, 40 inches by 44; scale 2,,' to 
ineh. 
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"befehl Sa. Roemisch Ik. K. Apos. Mayestact. Pa alo mite 
 reducirt und in Kupfer gestochen von C. Schute und geschrieben von F. 


(Miller. 1787. In two parts; sine, 75 inches by 86,- +~ aa 
LiccutTexsTens.—Wien's umgebungen. Von M. von | Liechtenstern. Wienna, <a 


1809, Size, 22 inches by 22; eale se l inch. 


Grondriss der K. K. Hoopt und Residenzstadt Wien, samt ihren Vorstidten: a 
Vienna, 1821. Size, 44 inches by 40; scale, 85 klnfter to 1 inch, ; 
Neuester Plan der Haupt u. Residenestadt Wien, &e. Vieona, 1819. Size, 24 
‘ inches by 40; scale, 45 klafter to | inch. ; - .. 


BOTLEMIA, = 


Bock axp Potace.—Tot us regui Bohemize Mappa chorographica mineshanees ee 
h nlico-commercialis, cum comitata Glacensi et distriota Egerano, Ac. : 
er Bock et Polack, Vienna, 1808, On 4 sheets; size of each, 21 inches 
by 24, 
+. 08 in 4 parts, wants the N.E. sheet; 1 set, in 2 parts, wants the North, =f 
i except N.W. sheet, unmounted, i (é 
Can new Map of Bohemia and Moravia, te. John Cary. London, 
* 1819. Size, 20 inches by 22; seale 12° to 1 a * 
Homaws’s Hutns—Charte vo om Konigreich Boheim nach der grossen Miillerschen a 


Vou Homann’s Erben. Nuremberg, 1805, Size, 20 inches b a3 
scale, 10" to 1 inch, ie of 


Kaernicu.—Charte des nordlichen Theils von dem Kinigreich Hohmen fi ‘ 
die sur pare Jorg pr Diceces pehorig n Risise a ny pe 
Fi eet ca n bis zur Hanpetadt F thaeltin IX Allittern. Von 
‘A F.J.H. Kreybich. Prague, 193. rae wigs ? 
Scmetrav. — ‘opographische und Militairische Carte desi 
Hoehmen wel ac mwischen Hohenelbe Pless und der Schleslaches - hac 
Sia ist, mehst ete ern roo der campagne 1778 dem 


E scbaa: ; 
litair  saaeeignes dere Graffen von Schme 
c ches by 58: scale, 14 inch. 40 A. mens ee 1788. ted, + i 


Scuw a ax oes ‘Sreamevnr.—Karte des Kon. Boehmen in deutsch und bihmischen 


Sprache, &e. Won J, Schwab ond M. Stegmeyer, . Size, inches, a 
_ by 26; scale, 10° to 1 inch, TE Wa si — 
Carlbad— >: s 
Homasxn's Hetas.—Grundriss und Prospect des Welt-berihmter Carlsbad 
unterschiedlichen Gegenden accurat iahnabinind und ausgefertiget re 
Homiinnischen Erben, Anno 1753, §& , 20 inches by 23, : 













. Dis Usapebungen von Prag. Sixe, 12 inches by 15; seale, 3° to | inch. , 


CROATIA. 
Sraart.—Charte von dem Kanigreich K 3 | 
Vienna, 1508. Size, 20 ih by 84; 8 ica laol bot ve Streit, 
GALLICIA, 
Sine pe Losexac.—General Charte des Atlasses von Galizien und Lodomeri 
. ic, Par Mr, L, Ch, Los 
oe ie F yde Losenan, Size, 24 inches by 34; rpm 
Scumocen.—Karte rom Beschiirfungs Plan von Ost G ie ged < 
‘ der Liespanigechen Karte ond der pelts i pe hn a ie a 


nen Aduiinistrations dao 
by 18. Asseseora Ritter von Schindler, dm, Size, 18 inches ' i‘ 
| « ‘ 





HUSOARY. 


« Amranta.—U} Posta Mappéja M é Erdély Oreziigoknak, &e. MNeuste Post- 
-  knrte von Ungarn und § pahoteias ke. Bei Artaria and Co., Vienna, 
1813. Size, 1 tec by 30 scale, 24’ to | inch. 
ace ae tngarie, &e.a 8. Krieger, &e, Vienna. Size, 19 inches by 
iB, + Wo 1 inch, 


Lirexxy.—Mappa generalis oj Hungorie partiumque adnexarom Croatin, 
| Slavoniw, et Confinorum Militariam magni item Principatus Transyly: 
&e. Per J, de Lipsrky, &e, Pesth, 1606, On 12 sheets, Scale, 6]' to | 
inch, Accompanied by an Index of Names in 1 vol, dto. 


Lapszrr. Bear cia generalis ite Hangarim, ahr et Sette reaps 
: Magni nerpatis Transylvanie, conspectum Mapper eralis, in i see¢- 
Hones, fee. per Joannem "Lipesky de Sredlicsna, Pesth, 1810, Size, 23 
inobes | a0; scale, 20' to 1 inch. 
his map is an index to Lipszky’s large map in 19 shoets, 


$Ghates icra ite von OUngarn und Siebenbiirgen, Croatien, Slavonien, Dalma- 
tien, Gallicien, und Lodomerien den Oesterreichischen Besizongen in 
ehemal Polen, nebst vielen angriinzenden Lindern der Tiirkey, Sc, Von 
C. es UR rapes TSURs, 


Mituter.— May hay monte novissima Repni H divisi in snes comitatus 
cum et Comanoraum, atns ‘Temesionsis ejueque 
Deaditeek vio hection orum Croatim, Sclavonim, Dalmatie, Mag 


Principatus Transilvanim, partis Bosnis: Servier, Balgarie, et Walachie 
&e. 1769. Ab Ign, Miller, Vienna. On 12 sheets. Sheet 3 wanting. 
Seale, 5' to 1 inch, 


——"“—_——— another copy, complete, 
ae a Fah von UD und Siebenbiirgen nebst Theilen der Angrentenden 
Linder. Von J. B. Roost. Munich, 1830, Size, 18 inches by 29: Baan 
28" to lL inch, 
I DIVISIONS OF HUNGARY. 
ftmat— 
Rrepw.— Karte von dem Banat Temeswar und einigen Districton anf Servische 
| aa &e. Von C. Riedl. Munich, 1789, Size, 24 inches by 21; pete 
to 1 inch, 
Le Banoat de Temeschwar les nouvelles indications, pour servir de ren- 


* seignement & In Carte Limites des trois Em Empires, ou Theéltre Io. 
eee 1789. Sine, 18 inches by 24. 


nit ; Castri Ferrei ordine ichnographim delinea: 
ao je Sins, Siincdecs bo 29 scale, 1} to 1 inch, ce ae 






Waezsse. 6G eral Karte Si biirgen, 
oni von Sieben! ke, Von A. Wenzely. Vi 
1806, Size, 28 inches by 45; seale, 6 to 1 inch, a Te yes 


TLLVELA. 


Grarmit.—Carta corografica della Divisione Ecclesiastica, Politica, é Finanzioria 
} dell’ I. KR. Littorale Austro- Illirico, &c, da Giovanni Gerini, 144 s On 
sheets, Size of each, 24 inches by 19; seale, 1: 115,200, ss : i 


INNER AUSTRIA. 


De Cartao.—Carte von Inner Oesterreich, &c. Von Joseph de (pstro. Vienna, 
1812. ire FA Seabee hy 9; scale, 4’ to L inch, : 


eneral Karte des Herzogthuins ermark, General Hauslab, 
1848, Outline and Hills, without wine” Unfinished erene , 
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eral lo’ to 1 ineh ; Aptech gi 34" to Lived, 
oe —— T hie da. General map only, eal 


LOMDARDO-VESETIAN KINGDOM, 


Averaiax Stary.—Carta topografica del regno Lombardo- Veneto, Se. Dell’ I. Re 


Stato Mag.-Geo, Austriaco. 1823. On42 sheets. Size ofeach, 19 inches 
by 29; scale, 1: 86,400, or | inch to 1’. 


Fuexcu Govensmest.—Carta delle Stazioni Militari, Navigazione, e Poste del 





Regno d’ Italia, seguita nel Deposito Generale della Guerra, Ke, 1808-1810," ; 


On 4 sheets, Size, 40 inches by 34; scale, 7' to | inch, of 1: 500,000. 


(2 copies.) 

Piserri.—Carta peter del Re Lombardo-Veneto con il Parmley: Se 
povesato, « Toseana sino a Firenze con parte dei pacsi confinanti coufinauti del Pie- 
monte, Svizzera, Grigioni, Tirolo, Carintio « Istria, &e. Di da. 


.G. AFP. Pinetti, Ac, Vienna, 1820. On 9 sheets. Size of each, 19° mee 


by 27; scale, 4" “to 1 ineb. 


E. pe.—Carta del Dipartimento dell’ Adige e di una aa eee 
a ihetor Limitrofi. Diseguata ed incien da F. ichard de "de Bourte: 
1812. Size, 41 inches by 31; scale, 1 to 1 inch. (2 copies.) 


DPIVIEMsS OF THE AUSTRIAN LOMDARDO-VENETIAS EINOGIMOM,. 


Carta del Dipartimento del Pacchiglione. Size, 25 inches by 26; scale, 2 to 1 


P 
Arenta— - 


Corso generale delle acque tra Verona i monti, I'Adige, ed il Mare dell’ in- 
r in Capo Saufecsio con la lare divisione dei Comprensor] nel 


Dipartimento Brenta e terreni limi Tav, 1. Size, 17 inches by 24, 
Milan, .Province— aaa eee 
Panea.—Carta grafica delle rovincie ilano e di Pavia, coll’ indicazione 
Sais cove aicade oCusal i diretea dall’ I Ispettore Gen. Carlo Pare. Sime, 
39 inches by 34; scale, in 14 insh 80 2. 
Milan, City— 


Averstas Stary.—Contorni di Milano, Nell* Istituto geografico di Milano dell’ | 


L BR. Stato Maggiore Generale. On dsheets. Size of each, 23 inches by 
35; scale, 14 inch to 1’. 


Unicint.—Pianta di Milano (presso li Fratelli Ubicini), Milan, Size, 12 inches | 
ae Lh | 


Podoeraas, fe. rit 

Varie.—Mappa del Padovano, del Polesine di Kovigo, del Dogad 
meridionale del Vicentino, del Trevigiano, «della parte aia Rrperth del 
Ferrartec, &c. Da Giovanni Valle. Venice, 1801, Size, 28 inches 


37; scale, 2’ to 1 inch. aS ro 


Venice, Dac hy 

 asccccaiaa Charte von dem Oesterreichischen PE yee ke. 
Tron J. ¥, Ossenbrug, Vienna, 1804. Size, 
1 inch. us nches Uy 33 al 8 bi 


Zacu-—Des Herzogtinum Venedig, ke. unter der Leitung des Anton Frh. ¥, Zoeh, 


BO1-1605, On4 
egeg aay n4shects. Size of each, eat 
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Graxpis.—La Veneta Laguna, antica ¢ moderna, novamente delineata ¢ distinta 
- nelle sue Isole, Valli, © Canali, quali si trovano al presente, &e. Alvise 
Grandis, del. Venezia, 1799. Size, 20 inches by 26; seale 14" to 1 inch. 
La Veneta Laguna, &. (Old Map without Title.) Size, 14 inches by 24. 
Fenice,* Cid y— “ Se 
Vimno.—Nuova pianta iconografica dell" inclita Citth di Venezia. Appo T, Vicro. 
o> Waniog, 1810. Size, 20 inches by 23. 
Ronde tn Lombardy — | | 
Dowraant.—Carta della Strada Militare da Lecco al Tirolo e della Commerciale 
di Spluga. C. Donegani, sc, (MS.) Size, 29 inches by 28, 


a na MORAVIA AST SI.RStA, 


Aceystax Starr.— Carte des Herzogthum Salzburg von dem K. E. Oesterreichis- 
chen G. Q. Stabe in 1806, 1807. Oni5 sheets. Size of cach, 12 inches by 
17; scale, 2 tol inch. Also, another copy.— Mounted together; siae, 52 
inches by 45, 
Mtuixe.—Karte des Markgrafthum Mihren. Entworfen nach C. Miller, yon 
A LE,5, Vienna, 1816. Size, 94 inches by 33; scale, & to 1 inch. 
Pasey.—Maehbren und Oesterrcichiseh Schlesien, &e, Entworfen von Christoph 
Yon — gg {oe K. Professor der Rechte zu Ollmiitz. Vienna, 1810, On 4 





of each, 16 inches by 22; seals, 4' to 1 inch. 


SBALZEUAG, 


Averaias Starr.—General Carte vom Herzogthum Salzburg nach der von dem 
K. E.G. Q. Staab. 1814, Site, 26 inches by 25; scale, 4' to 1 inch. 

*,* Three pes. The title of one contains a dedication to Alexander I. 
Emperor of Russia, which hos been erased io the later editions, * 
RIrren.ixc.—Charte von Salzburg, Pussan, Aichstaedt und Berchtesgaden. Vou 

_ &K.J. Kipferling. Vienna, 1303, Site, 20 inches by 24; seale, 7' tol inch. 
Matt.—Das Landt und Era Stitft Berchtolsgaden mit den anstofi-nden Gracntzen, 
4. Mall, 1628, Size, 26 inches by 34, Engraved on wood, 


* TYROL, ETC. 


Agicn axp Htenes.—Tyrolis sub felici regunine Marim Theresim RF. Imp, Ang: 
horographice detfieate a Petro Anich et Hlasio Hueber, Colonis o bas 
fussianis, curante goat, Weinhart, Profess. Math., &c. Vienna, (774, 
20 sheets, mounted in ls Ses Size of each part, 45 inches by 45; scal 
1}" to 1 inch, Algo, an Index Map to the above, entitled “ Atlas Tyrolen- 

sis.” Size, 24 inches by 20, 


<2 ee ‘Carte topogra hique da Tyrol, en vi feuilles, roluite d'apris 
. an: se Carte d'Anich et de Huber en xx fenilles, rectifi¢es sur les Obser- 
: de plusieurs Officiers Francais, ke. Basle. Size, 45 inches by 41; 


scale, 3° to | inch, 
Hilfiquellen verfast von J, E. &. Vienna, 1809, Sige, 35 inches by a5; 
Seale, 4' to 1 inch. 
AUSTRIAN Srarr.—Karte der Geflirsteten Grafschaft 1 rel nebst Vorarlberg und 
den angrentenden Souverainen Firstenthum Liechtenstein. Red. u. gex. in 
1823, von dem K. K. Ove. G. Q. Stabe. On 24 sheets. Size of each, 13 
inches by 18; scale 2 to 1 inch, 
Parxcu GoversMest.—Carte du Tyrol, vécifiee et corriges eur les Mémoires dle 
Dupuits et de La Luzerne, et réduite d’apris celle d'Anich et Hucher, Pub- 
liéeen I'An 9, a0 Depot Gen, dela Guerre, et angmenté du  eegrls aa co 
1808. On 9 shoves. Size, complete, 70 inches by 8:3; scale. 2° ta 1 inch, 
VOL, XXVI, u 
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xeviii Library and Map-Room of the Royal ¢ 


* Paump.—General Post und Reise-Karte von Tyrol und Vorarlberg von F, Fried. 
Vienna, 1839. ap eae i scale, 7’ to I inch. 

Mata.—Reise Karte vou mpeg i mit den pray me EE 
theilen nach der Sp isan as K, K. Qesterreichischen General Stabs, 
&e, WonGg. Mayr. Munich, 1838. Site, 18 inches by 21 ; scale, 8' to 
1 inch. 
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Artherg— 
SDLER.—P Aribergica sequentes Comitatus aliosque Dominates A S4- 
Soy creat eta rae i Blasio Hatter, &e. Per J. A. Pfsun- | 
dler, 1783. Size, 43inches by 30; scale, 1} to | ineh. 
Scheratzer Areie— Note 
Nondh ‘hste Theil oder der Schwatzer Kress nach Peter mit 
= eahvers ace iti verbesserungen vom Benedict von Sardagna, mit 
1795, Sige, 22 inches by 31; scale 3 ale 8 to 1 inch, 














BADEN, 
GENERAL MAPS, 
Hi —2.—Das Grosherzogihum Baden, nach scinen Hestandtheilen Standes — 
oxo Be Acquisitionen ond Crssionen unter zngrun 
der Major Hamerschen u. Anderer Karten als Historischer Karte, 
eerie von A. J. V. Heuniseh. Carlsruhe, i619. On & sheets, with © 
ocean ae on an extra sheet. Sixe of each, 29 inches by 20; scale, 
6 to 1 in 
Schul-und Producten Charte tiber das Grosherzogthum Baden. Von 
¥. Heonisch. Size, 17 inches by 12; scale, 11' to 1 inch. 


Tous. oti liber das Grossherzogthum Baden, &c, VonJ,G.Tulla, 1814, 9 
Carlsruhe, Size, 26 inches by 16; seale, 7' a L inch. 


Wissen Paper Geographie des Baden, fir das Volk 
die Jugend, &e. Psa Ke Wilkeleal mineh 1838. With a map; 
ot oad 


* pe 
| PARTS OF BADEN. ‘ 
Baden Baden City— 

DeLktskamr.—Panorama von Baden Baden a seinen niichsten Umgebungen, 


Von F. W. Delkeskamp. Frankfort. Size, 19 inches by 13, 

Situations Charte der Gegend ron Baden ond den Murgthale, Sine, 19 inches 
by 24. (2 copies.) 

fireiqau— 





Seorma.—Acenrata delineatio Brisgovie cum civitatibus silvestribus Anstrim 
Anterioris, tanquam Limitum et Terminorum Imperii Kom, Germanici 
versus a Cura et impensis Matihwi Seutteri, 8. C. M., Googe 
puss Vindel. (Augsburg.) Size, 23 inches by 20; seale, 4j' to 


nad hae teat Ce — 


Der Ping und Enz Kreis im Grossherzogthum Baden, (Carlsrohe, 
12 inches by 14, sth ble Size, 


’ 


CESERAL MAPA, 


Arran, Fig 7 Bavariae. Beschreibung des Landes und Furstenthambs — 


Baiern sambt den umbligenden anstoffen 
saachi ttn der innen die Stet, Marckt, anstoffen anderer 


Closter, Schlosser, anch etlich 
Dorffer, Geburg, Waldt, Wasserfluss, Sec, W anders 
vicissigest Veetiaknst seyen. Durch Phili Werer i richie 


1508. On 24 sheets; size of each, sch Fhilippum Apianum. Ingo at 


t by the late George Bellas Greenough, Esy. xix 


Bavartas Toros. Benrav.—To : vom eich Bayern. 
On 112 sheets. Size of ip pee irene Pen Brace inch to I' (2 
woop of sheet 110). See Atlases, 

Uebtrsichts Karte zur zusam des T 
eraphischen Atlas vom Konigreiche Bayern ‘dlnsettia “Chale pack eal 
deka vom Jahre 1818, nine, 18 inches by 20; seale, 4) inches 


Uebersicht des Topographischen Atlases vom 

Konigreich Teva 1843. Sive, 22 inches by 34; scale, 1] inches to 15", 

7 - Hauptdreyecknets zum Topographischen Atlas des 
Keoigreichs Bayern 1 mit angabe der ersten Mothematiechen Fi Ser zur 
Construction desselber, Heranigegeben von dem Topo raphischen — 
des Kinigl Bayer General-quartiermeisterstahs im Soleus lsd). Size, 22 

os inches by 34; scale, 54 inches to 1°. 
 *‘Ravastan Govenxmunr. —Instrnction fiir die allgemeine Landes-Vermessung 

. — Vollzoge des Grundsteucr-Gesetzea, 410, sigue With 17 maps and 

tables. 


















—— Vebersichts- Wari der Nepsten: Etntheilung des Kinig- 
Freichs Bayern nach der ailerhécsten Verorduang vom 29 Nov., 1837. 
Munich, 1638, Sise, 20 inches by 20, 
Karte von pag a nich den Vermessungen der 
K, B. Stener-Kataster-Comission, ete unich, 1838. Sis, 27 inches by 
20; scale, 1" to 1 inch. 
Buxa,— -Exactissima Statuum totius Ducatus Bavariac, ete, Le Duché de 
» divieé en neuf cartes géografiques tres exactes, nouvellemernt . 
litrement t dresses, contenant aoe aie papi lea Etats, 
Hinges qu'il coutient, mais aussi celles q :y confinent. Par le er. 
Buna. Frankfort. Size of each sheet, 23" <2 es by 2); senle, 2° to 
1 inch. 
Drawatn.—Das Kiinigreich Raiern nebst den angrenzenden Landern nach Finck 
und Riedl, ete. Von Joseph Dirwald, Vienna, 181. Sige, 45 inches by 
44; scale, 6’ to | ineh, 
Fesno.—Die Ka iche Haiern und Wirtemberg das Grossh Raden 
Sad dos Purstenthuin Habeneolione, Yor" teoee Wareaberg axe 
Size, 20 inches by 23+ seale, 12° to 1 inch, 


Haxsee.—Ober Bayern des ge Setar ge iat ee mit der Eintheilung in Lamd- 
ond Herrachafte Faerne ron A. Hanser, Nuremberg. Size, 97 inches 
ie by 28: ecale, 3} to 
Kagyatcu.—Churte Sadie ss ee Theile des Kiui ichs Bayern dem 
oye Hogthume Wiireburg, dem Fiirstenthume enburg, &e. 
ayn. Entworfen von F. H. Kreybich, etc. Weimar, 1807. 
= arto (Charte vom Frieden von Tilsit den 9 July, 1807, bis zum allge- 
Meinen Frieden von Europa.) Size, 19 inches by 24; scale, 8 to | inthe 6 
Homaxx.—Havarise pars superior tam in soa regimina principaliora uam in 
eorundem pisetuctires  pertioabice | ae divea. eat aevte Joh, 
Homanno. Nuremberg. (La haute Bavitre, diviste en deux 
grandes Régences, ete.) Size, 23 inches by 20; scale, 5 to 1 inch, 
Mar Spel Re-Ka Reise-Karte vom erischen Hochland, Nord-Tyrol, Salzbure. 
Mit sae Vergleichenden Hobendadaali ung rp 
vite! Tee iestien i saetiiaben Vermessungen entworfen, gereichnet, Bestochen 
tnd herausgegeben von Gg. Mayr. 1541, Munich, Size, 15 inches hy 
os; ‘tale, 1: 500,000, or 7" to 1 inch. 
Ruersanp.—Bavaris, Bei Carl Rheinhard, ragga Cane proof, no title, 
&e.) Size, 17 inches by 22; scale, 14' to | 
Ruepi.—Zu (berst v, Ried!'s Stromatlas bis ‘mag l, Pla des tes 
sk Mie Walchen See, Kochel See ; 6, Dex Bar holons oder 
Des Wagingar nger See: &, Der Staffel See Der Ricg See ; 13, Der’ Boden 
Bee ; Der Eyb See. Poh ; 
av 
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© Library and Map-Room of the Royal Geograp 


Seorren.—Havariae pare #1 ¢ designatis Confinibus etiam Provinciis, non 
elegy ditiones rales, sed etiam Praefecturas Speciales uccura- 
tissime distincta. Cura et impensis Matthaci Sentteri. Sixe, 23 inches by 
90; scale, 5 to | inch. 


Spauxen.—Das Kinigreich Bayern, 1541. Von Spraner, Bamberg. ~ye oe i 
inches by 12; scale, 26” to 1 inch. | 


Vo —Statistische Karte vom Kénigreiche Bayern zugleich sateicls aa 
ea cecat Karte von Sddwest Deutschland. Vor August Volkert. Munich, 
1840. Size, 27 inches by 40; scale, 1: 600,000, or 8’ to 1 inch, 


Rave ra or tam in sun regimina, &e. La Haute Bavitre selon sa 
nrittivieton aaa en y¥ comprenaut les nouvelles acquisitions faites Tan 
1902. Noremberg. dize, 23 inches by 20; scale, 5' to 1 inch. 


Bavariae pars inferior ***. La Hasse Ravitre, sclon sa division actuelle, a..|6Ue 


4- 
‘Maat 


ie 
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\ 
avec les nouvelles ocjisitiooe faites Yan 1802, Noremberg. Size, 20 =| 
inches by 23; scale, 4° to 1 inch. Br 

Gring eres des Kinigreichs Baiern mit Einschlusse dea Rheinkreises, 1525. = 

unich, Sise, 20 inches by 25, A 


as 


PARTS OF BAVARIA. 

Hatreuth — 

Corr axD Losaanins—t acpen Brandesioniraset ane otey vel Barn- 
thinus tabula geographica quoad partem superiorem expressus. Delineata 
a Mattheo Ferd. Coopf et emendatade Panlo Daniel Longolio, Nuremberg. 


we 


. 
<a 


J 


Size, 20 inches by 23, ‘Two copies. ik 
Banbergy— | 
hint fet. Rom. Imperii Principatus et Episeopatns Bam nevve, ms 





‘, tabula geographica in qua non solum omnes ejusdem Toparc 
Profectare proxime et remote, sed etiam Dominatus inthiaci 
A Jo. Bapt. Homanno, 8. C. M. Geog. Nuremberg. Size, 20 inches by ; 
93; seale, 34" to Linch. Two copies, " 


Fichstaalf— + 


Homaxy.—S. KR. L an eee et Episcopatus Fistettensis cum omnibus 


suis 
Ry 25; snl 2 &e, AJ. B. Homanno, &c. Nuremberg: Sise, 20 inches — 
23; scale, @ to 1 inch. 


KF . 

HostasacCiros Francootss orientalis. et potior * * *. Rens ere 
Nuremberg. Sine, 23 teches by 20+ scale, t to 1 inch. 

__ Cirenli Franconiw pare occidentalis, exhibens simul integrom 

‘ Electoratam Mogantinnm * ** Jo. Bapt Homann. Nuremberg. fer 
23 inches by 20; scale, 6’ to 1 ine. oe 

Bav. Toros. Borriv.—Kissinge 

‘Topog- Burean des K. B,G 

by 16; scale, 1: 25,000, 











mit seiner U) ansgegeber 8 
: setiocisbeseesiata; TRAN; Sure, 22 inches 





Main, Locer— 
Hawsen.—Der Unter-Mayn-Kreis des Kinigreichs Baiern mit der Vinésetlung. 
in Land ond Herrschaffts-Gerichte. Po c, F.H ‘ 
1229, Size, oF inches by Dh; ical: 4" “401 inch. —— Nuremberg, 
Manich— 
M re nities der Kinigl. Hanpt und Residens-Stad: 
A Merkwiir Pe t Miinchen, nebst 


ansichten 
rh nde, Voo Gg. Mayr. 5 
by SY Wit aewioe onGg- Mayr, 1841. Munich, Size, |4 inches 


Tee a’: =f es wearers? f..hP 
Pulatinate— 
Howans.—Palatinates Bavarie, vulgo die Obere Pfaltz, in omnes ejusdem status 
Pali, ou tures accurate divieus, Auctore Joh. Baptista Homanno.— Haut 


la partie Septentrionale du Cercle de Bavitre. Nuremberg, 
- Stee, 90 iuches by 23 seale, 4' to | inch. 


reR.*—(“ha Palatina jussu et auspiciis Seren, ae Potent. Elect. Palatini * *. 
Producta a Christiauo Mayer, Aulw Pal. Astronomo. Size, 27 inches 








Charte von. Rbeinbayer ern. sage dl pee lihein- lbenence von Sacheen-Coburg- 
Saal fi ceetn- angriingenden Liindern. Carlsruhe, 1817. 
=e oe 16 inches by 18; iene 
Ttace.- Des Hohe Rhoengebirg in Franken. Von F. A, Jiger. 1802. Erfurt, 
Size, 22 inches by 14. 
Gisseretp.—Charte von dem ahaa ay mit den anli en Orten anfge- 
nommen vou Georg Schrenk, on FL. Gissefeld. “Gise, 8 inches by io, 
Werdenfels— 
Coutes.— Durchschnitt der Grasschaft Werdenfels. Entworfen von A. von 
Conlon, Site, 10 inches by 15. 


aceybrichen (Dens Ponis}— 
Furrecu.—Geometrische Karte tiber das ober Amt Zweybriicken nebst dem dazu 
nares rade as Homburg. Von J. T. Fritsch, 734. Berlin, Sine, 
newes s 


BRUNSWICK. . 
Hesxemasx.—Plan de la levée do sidge de Pronswic la nvit du 13 an 14 d'Oec- 
saan’ 1761. Delin. J.C. Hennemann, The Hogue, 1763. Size, 20 inches 

. PRANKFORT. 
Srmert—Charte vou dem eee eee Frankfurt und den Firstlich Isen- 
ben Laendern, &c, Von F. W. Streit Weimar, 1811, Size, 25 

ine es by 20; scale, 34° to 1 inch, 
HANOVER, 


GENERAL MAPS, 


Hocrewsr,—Carte géographique des pays situts entre |'Elbe et le Weser comme anssi 
ile oes 


~ entre le Trave et la Hounte, et particalitrement de l'ancien pays 
“ de Bransvice d's aprés le partage actuel — Empire ) 
Westphalie, contenant les Francois des E Houck 
te P ~ te. r J. L. Hogrewe et J. F. Heiliger. 1812. Size, Ga 
inches by 30; pale, # to 1 inch. 


into. hische Karte des Kinigreichs Hannover, Grosshersogthums 

Oldenburg, ie cppreaie . der Firstenthiimes Lippe-Dett- 

mold, Sehaumburg- copie sad pra ek Gebiethe der freien Heichstiidte 

Hamburg und Tacos fee on W. Miller, Hanover, 1818. On 20 
shiewts; ~ciabeghamerss 17 inches by 23; scale, 2’ tolinch, | 


her Post Karte des Kinigreichs Hannover, &e. Von 
1821. On Osheets;: size, 32 inches by 96; scale 5! 
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FARTS OF HANOVER. 


Beary hcnds afte ste Pee i rpm ds Nieaboare F,W 
: ni ct qa ben + We 
de Baur, The faa 1765. Size, 23 inches by 20, fi 


firemen, Cid Duchy, ge— 
Homans. —Ducatus Breme et Ferd Nova tabula, Edita a Joh. Bapt. Homanno. 


Nuremberg, . Size, 20 inches by 23; scale, 5’ to 1 inch, 
Fricsimd, Eeaxt— 
Camr. ‘Ga Heincgisete. Special Karte von dem Saha Ost Frice- und 


lande ae ee geomet, und trig. » ke, Anfgpe- 
pommen und bearbeitet in den Jahren ees oa duck W. Camp unde — 
desaen beiden Gehfilfen Bannik and van der Linden. Berlin, od On 
2 sheets; siee, 32 inches by 33; scale, 17 to I inch, 


(rddfinyer— 
_ Sevrres.—Topogra i Entworf der Konig. Grosbritanis¢éhe V and 
wa alata tt Goettingen, &e. Von Matt. Seuteer. Size, 2 . 
Gittingw ichnographia, (Old, no date, &c.) Size, 9 inches by 14. 
Huaover, City— 


Karte der Cantonnirungs Quartiere um Hannover in 1821. Size, 14 inches by 18, 
ff Anstein— 


Hosass's Hems.—Comitatus Hohnstein, necoon a Dynastiarum Lohra et Kiletten- 


ae iphica delineatio, &e. Stedio Homannisnorum Hered 
by 23; seale, If to 1 inch. seat 


HESSEN CASSEL, 


Ketiteamansx.—Charte von Kur-Hesen. Gezvichnet, &c., von C. Fembo, berich- 
tigt von J. L. Kellermann, WNoremberg. | 
ee oi Ge Nuremberg, 1436, Size, 23 inches by 20; 
Cuvel, Cily— 
Geuscea.—Pion du Si¢ge de Cassel avec les travaux et les trinchées des Allies 


devant cette hee, 1762, é : 
Maar San Sencha; “TST HD. teh Te Re 


= 


Sclunallalden— ) 
GeLnce.—Die Herrschaft Schmalkalden durch die Constit ? 
rehiicip. Koni h Westphalen, und zwar zum shai moter j 


on C. Gelbke, Size, 8 inches by 12. 


HESSEN DARMSTADT. 


Geena. Starr.—Karte von dem Grossberzogth Hessen trigevome- 
trische nets der allgemeinen Lanilabvorsicaia ;felncaeae von d 
Grossherz Hessischen Gencralstabe, Only the the Seetion containing Darm: Dara 
stadt, Size, 2) inches by 21; scale, 1; oe) (MM), 
ee neniane Karte von dem Grosshereogth 
aes | Mh — nach dem 
ee Btaatsvertrage vom uni 1616. Von G. Meister, Sec, » 40 inches 
Cdiemeakt, ge, — | 
Hass.—SpecialeKarte von dem Odenwald, dem Banland | 
ee Tt ae | zemben Lindern am Rhein und Nesbare Hueae 
a agit »fc. Darmstadt, jsp, Site, 17 inches by 22; seule, 


Bequest by the late George Bellas Greenough, Esq. citi 





LIFPFE. 
Nimavses.—Grafschaft Li | sowohl Schaumburg-Lippische als Lippe- Deit- 
moldisehe pli tpg corse eases Ten Size, 22 inches by 26; 


Antheile, 
scale, 1’ to | inch. 


* 
MECKLENBURG SCHWERIN, 


CHMETTAU.— wi wd ds Uren Rab dae 
rater Ononmi d Miinrinte Che &e. do 
dem Gr. von Schmetian, &ec, 1783, On 16 sheets; size of 
by 37; scale, 14 inch to 1'. 


oo MECKLENBURG STRELIT?. 


GCSEFELD.— Special Charte von ci Von Fe Strelitz aus der grossen Schmet- 
tauischen Charte gezogen, ete. Von F, L. G. Nuremberg, 1797. Size, 
23 inches by 20; seale, 2' to 1 inch. 


NASSAU. 

Fespo.—Charte ron von Hersogthum Nassau. Von Chris. Fembo. Nuremberg 
1818, Siae, 28 inches by 20; scale, 3 to | inch. beres 

Heosiscn.—Das He um Nassau in einer Tabelle geographisch statistisch 
sareeeselty/ von von A. J. WV, Heunisch. Karlsruhe, 1822. Size, 26 inches 
y 18. 

Rhine, fe.— 

ULaicn.—Situationskarte von den Rhein, Main, und Lahngegenden. Von C. F. 
Ulrich; with Explanation. Darmstadt, 1822. Size 19 cries by 24. 

Tinmas Mits.— 


Staeir.—Carte du Taunus et ses eaux minérales. Par Dr. F. Gr, Streit. Wiesbaden, 
1835. Size, 17 inches by 22; scale, 1: 180,000, 


PRUSSIA. 
GENERAL MAPS. 


Heamaxy.—General Karte von Nord-Deutschland oder die Prenussische Monarchie, 
und die angrinzendern Staaten, Uebersicht der relativen Bevalkerung 
der Preussischen Monarchie und der benachbarten (nord deatschen) Staaten, 
“ae Bermann, Vienna, 1848. Size, 17 inches by 27; scale, 33 to 


Bee i i ae Kingdom of Prussia, with its divisions into Provinces 
onl Esp ymceaies By John Cary, London, 1619. Size, 19 inches by 21 ; 
scale, 12’ to 1 inch. 


ExcrLuanpt.—General Karte von Preussischen Stante mit den Grinzen der 

Von Fe Eng irke und landriithlichen Kreise: entworfen im Jahre 1827. 

Von F Eogelhardt. Berlin, 1829, Size, 26 inches by 41; scale, 
71,200,000, of 16’ to 1 inch. 


rons legate vou Sid Preussen. Entworfen von F. L. Giissefild, No- 
remberg, 1794. Size, 20 inches by 23; scale, 10’ to 1 inch, 


Laxce.—Neue producten und industrie Karte von den Samtlich Koniglich Preas- 
sischen ten welcher die Merkwiirdigsten Natar und Kunst Producte 
vornehmsten Handelsplatre, nebst den aufs neue berechneten Flichen- 
Onhalt in Deutschen quadrat-meilen enthilt. Von F. E. Lange. 1796. 
Size, 17 inches by 26. 

Maunt.—Karte vom Preussischen Staat vor und nach dem ae eee 1807. 
Berlin. Bey Carl Mare, Size, 11 inches by 14; scale 21° to | iteh 
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PARTS OF THE FRUBBIAN STATES, 
ans “t * 
iwcreio — Noovelle Carte géographiqne du Marggraviat (Carte de 'Eleetorat 
ile ne-casity! tether te ses provintes, &e. Par Fr L. Glissefeld. a 


Nuremberg. 20 inches by 23 ; scale, 8’ to 1 inch. 
Aenacher;— 
Giarsen.—Geographischer Plan der Geflinteten Graffechafft He 
Farchsischen Antheila Sap ae die Aemter Schle Sahl x a 
dorff mit Bennshausen. Von F.G. Glaeser, 1774. Size, 20 inches by 27; ——s 


reale, 1 to 1 inch, 


Menderwck, the, dce.— 

Hanpy.—Reconnolsance militaire do Handsruck et dans | Rhin 
occ ag Pane lopographig hique nied comprend le aes pA SE = 

* ul a Moselle depuis “aah pa ah son conflnent dans le 
Je Hobe-W le Schuer-Wald, | le I -“ » le cours ray Naw, ae 
Hante-Blise, de la Glann, de la Lantern, de l'Alzeins, de la Selz, et enfin 
celal da Rhin Repals Masetie josqu‘s Coblent:, Par Général Hardy. An 
VI., Kép. Fr. 1798. On 6 sheets ; size of each, 18 inches by 29, 

faccher. See— 

Tanorer.—Carte dea Environs du Laacher-See, near C iravé par Tard! 
Bak vues too near Coblena. Gravé par Tardieu. 

Eset es— 


Fesno.— Die Lawitz, ~ Vou Chris. Fembo. Nu rT | 


Moselle BL— 

Horsemen —Pasoraa. de a Moelle ede nx Envious, depuis Tréves jusqu'h 
oe Sey sah Cobhence jusqu’a Igel.) Coblemoe, 1841, J, Hlovisdhen 

Pilertoen— 


Caatet,—Evichd de Paderborn, ete. Par M. Carlet de he ey 
fort. Size, 16 inches by go; maa Site liek eee Pees xen 


Miter, Lowter— 
Vas pes Marces.—Carte do Grand Doché dy Has-Tihin et partie Etats 
Hmitrophes. Hrusels, 1632. Sine, 29 inches by g4: pect food nbc 


Rhine, R.— 
Hatenta.—Der Rhein von Main bis Kalu, 

Panorama, ete. Bro. 24 pages. Text tuly sinc Text xum. hein: | 
Sraorra.—Silesia inferior, ete. A Jona 

by al, 7 inches 
Linus — 

ie ago Karte von rt Ukermark mut Genehmhalon Kinigl. 

mann. Size, 21 inches by 25: F. Sots- 

Wee Miecnt ness 





Wertan (eet. —Charie vom W " 
2 MPR Healer to 1 inch, FTES Weimar, 1607. Size, 10 fuches 


= 


Bp by the tte George Balls 


an 





Cig WopiaciaNikin ‘Racin ba saci tein aes grtetens Thad] ean: West: 
a enthaltend, BG Bi ate das Herzogthum Weatphalen und einen Thei 
und Hewisehen , ete, Von 
— ey) Msjorvon Le'Oon ite of each sheet, 26 inches by 39; scale, . 
a ! ca. 
Another in sheets. Imperfect. Only Sect. 2, 4, 6,7, 9, 10. 1 14, 15, 
caren mon mts My Fe Ns Tee 


Weatphalia, N.— 

Baws.—Plan dea Mouvements de iy ten eg voce le 26 on 31 de May, 
soe Sepals Ae 18 Act inact an at 1758, PW. de ter 
Hague, 1766. Size, 23 in 

| PRUSSLAN CITIES AND TOWSS. 
Htertin— 


Bataxrn, erc.—{Environs of sei lela apr ag without es &e, On 14 sheets, 
(Metallographie von C! “Briigae sig Stan an i ig. Geog. Glee 
hie ron C.F Fr. von dem ; 
zum ame von Materski}. Sel : 






The following are the sections in the collection t:—Tremmen, Markau, 
rheck, dow, Kerlin, Gr. Krentz, pera Fahbriand, Teltow, 
Tempelhof, rerder, Potsdam, Gitergots, Lichtenrade, 


PalekessTers.—Manoeurer plan der Gegend om Berlin, ete, Vom Capitain vy. 
Falckenstein, ete, Berlin, 1831-1541, Sime, 36 inches by 38; seal, 
1: 100000, or 2" to 1} inch. 

Sonn — 

Karte von Bonn und der Umgegend., Size, 9 inches by 12. 

Environs of Coblenz (no title), Size, 15 inches by 17. 

Firstenstcin— 

Favckexeren.—Fiirstenstein seinen hasten Umgebungen 
Tecbege ron der Thalbildeng det Hellbacher nod dee Saleen 


ror 
Polsnitz, et. Von E. a} Falekenstein 
vod Eugen von flartwig. Berlin, 1640, " Bisa, iy reg 1G; scale, 


cy 


MHealeliery— 
Lrara.—Plan des Schlosses auf dem Jettenbihel zu Heidelberg von Dr, Leger, 
ete. Herausgegeben yon K. von Graimberg. 182%, Size, 17 inches by 23, 
Mind — 
Bawa.—Plan do Si¢ge du Minden. F. W. de Bawr. The Hague, 1766, Size, 
22 inches by 29. 
Prreamawn.—Plan der Gegend bey Minden. Plan XVII. Petermann, se, Site, 
19 inches by 29, 
Rov.—Plan de Is Bataille de Tonhausen pris de Minden le 1 =e Bodo 
ad Par Guil. Roy, Capitaine au service de Sa a) grag inches 
y 27. 
Treves, fv,— 
ExLainc,— Situations karte von den Teutschen und Fronzisischen Positionen in 
der Gegend um Trier und Saarborg im Jahr 1793 und 1794. Von (»Fel- 
sing, Darmemdt. Sise, 25 inches by 24, 


KECGSS, PRINCIPALITIES OF. 


Scu0Le.—Delinentio geographica specialis torritorii celsissitmmorum 8, R. 1, Comi- 
tum Rathenoram de. de Plania wtri linen seniors et et junioris parte 

Me Opera et studio Joh. Gottlieb Schulsii, &e.” Vienna. Size, 

by al, scale, 2 to | inch. 7 


SAXONY, 
CEPEEAL MAPS, —- 


der Ober und Nieder Lasciis and Bekins ones denen Stellungen, 
Bataillen, ood Gefechten die zwischen den rae ac ag kin. wn ini =| 





_ 





sichen Armen, besonders in den letzten Jahren eaten 7 
in diesen Gegenden vorgefallen sind, Von F. H. | eslen, 
1805. On 10 sheets. Size of each, 22 inches by 28; scale, 1’ to 1 inch. 
MA Heins.— Besondere Land Karte des Herzogth. od. Churkreises Sachsen, 
- ral Vou Homacunischen Erben, 1752, Sheets 3 and 4 only. Size of each, 
14 inches by 19; scale, 14° to 1 inch, ) 
Lance.—Neue Karte des Churflirstenthums Sachsen und der j Lande, ey 
“Ry iualehe “die merckwirdigsten Kunst und Natur Producte vornehmsten, — ~ 
Handelsplitz, nebst deuanss neue berechneten Flachen-Inhalt nach. 
Meilen enthilt. Von J. E. Lange. Leipzig, 1750? Size, 16 inches by 26; 
scale, 13.5' to 1 inch, 


Peru.—Gantz und vollstaendige Hien dnverl General-Charte vom ev, 
"Churfilrstenth allen ihonia. one dam gehiirigen’ Marg. 


, td 
_ t 
—— a 
= | | 


Ki a = 


um Sachsen mitt 
wiieeralty Fiirstenthiirmern, G Stiftern und 
auch andern fremden an siereesueiten tancaeree Laendern, Diose Carte ; eee 
uml gezeichnet in den Jahren, &c. 1759-1763, von dem Kin. Preus, 
Petri. On 15 sheets. Size of each, 23 by 19; ‘scale, 24’ to 1 inch, 


#OLLM ANN, —Ducatus Saxonie Superioris proot ipsius conditio fuit ab anne lho 
usque ad A, 1400 ae intra Seculum Fyre ex ree maxime wtatis 
erutus ie peographice designatus, per Fri Imann, &«, 1732. 
Tab, I. Size, 20 inches by 23. Bi 
ot sas psasantiguinims fit pe seala 2. prion * 
se. post Chr. hat, ae 10 per Bria ex historim Sax. monumentis com- ‘) 
ilatus et oe rid. Zollmanoum. Nuremberg, W732, ps 
e Fab. IT, Size, 20 i 





~~ 

tania < PARTS OF SAXONY, i 
L——, J. G.—Topographische Reisekarte durch die umliegende Gegend von ay 
Dresden. Yon J.G, L. 1804, Size, 9 inches by 14, With Het of Ali. me 


tudes. Two copies, 
Mutsxen.—Reisekarte von Dresden ther Bischoffswerda durch die Siidliche 
Halfte der Oberlausiz, &c. Von G. EB. Meissner.—Profilnisse durch die 


und Hihenmessung, &e, nach A be v. Gersdorf's, Charpen- 
Gers aad Schachrmann's, ‘Ge. von GB. Mésnsr. Gis Sr tee 


Maan’ tot ste Pre. evtinien Deletions ma 
Sano Siteeriaat— 


orl Bia peesaag Plan der Saxischen Schweitz, oder G Gegend zwisehen Dresden a | 
und Boehmen. Plan de Situstion,&c, Geez. a | 
int be 18. e. gust ¥. ©. Keyl in rein | 


— Fin wou der Sogenainoten Sichsischen Schweitz, Dresden. Size, 9 inches 





SAXE DUCHIES. 
5. RK. L. Comitatus Heonehe z d 
tia cum ronfini Pr, ‘Coherpene ae ree 
toch, 


rng et Modernzs * . 
by 23; scale, 2’ to 1 j luremberg, 1743, Size, 20 inches 
7. - Now stom 


.— Fl Gem Amon Saxe Wy cimuar, §, Coburg, 8. Mciningen, Prussia, 


=. - 


WUORTEMBERG, 


Eg new aes of the Circle of Swabia,* divided according to the ng 


she By John Cary. 1519. Size, 19 inches by 21; scale, 7' to 

1 ine 

DraveaLp.—Karte von Schwaben,* nach Bohnenberger und Amans aufuahme und 
der Vermessung der Kin. Haier. Laender bearbeitet, Vou Joseph Dir- 
wald. 1509, Size, 23 inches by 29; scale, 6 to 1 inch. 


* Swabia is divided among Wurtemberg, Baden, Daveria; and Hohen- 


Oorra—Lend: und H Hiéhen Karte von Wurtem _ i der Posten, 
Fee ate Otattgaeh Stam: 90 laches , § to 1 inch, 
2 copies. 


Scuttates.—Hohen Charte von Wiirtemberg und den benachbarten emis. 
mit Bemerkong der mittlern Temperatur, kc. Von G. Schibler, Professor 


in Tubingen. | 15 inches by 18. 
HOLLAND. 
Antuau.—Carte de we, de Hollande, et do Grand Duché de Luxembourg. 
Gravée par J. M: ‘a, Brussels, 1841. Sixe, 30 inches by 23; scale, 
a to 


Drewa.n.—Das Konigreich der Niederlande. Von J. N. Diewald. Nuremberg, 
1617. Size, 23 inches by 20; scale, 14' to 1 inch, 
Sepr.—De VII. Vereenigde Nederlandsche Ererincies naar de glo Mvet- 


ingen keari kend t et 
Mod, Amaterdony 377 a, Sie, 44 in ches Ear coke w 54° wo 1 viol chee 








CHEn.—Ducatus Geldria et Zutphania Comit. Per Nic. Visscher. | 18 
inches by 23. Bs: 
Over- Fiesei— 
Visscuen.—Transisalanin provincia : vulgo Over-Yasel, Auctor N. ten-Have. 
Sch. Zwol-Conrect. Edita vero per Nic. Visscher. Size, 18 inches by 23. 
| Co ee d 
Viscuren.—Novissima Comitatus Zut Im toti fuminis isulw descriptio, 
- per Nic, Visscher, Size, 18 Pe tropa ss 


BELGIUM. 
GENERAL MAPS, 
Faoment.—Carte de la Belgique, Etab. Géog. de Bruxelles, &c. Editeur Fro- 
ment. Size, 17 inches by 31; ecale, 8’ to 1 inch, 


Grmaup, &e.—Carte topographique de Ia Belgique, gravee is I'échelle de 1 a 80,000, 
dresste sous In 2 diteehont te P. Giraud, I sapeotear ie u Cadastre, et de Ph, 
Vandermaclen, &c. On 22 sheets, Sixe of cach sheet, 24 inches by 30, 
(Sheets 12, 3, 16, 17, only.) 

GrogLaxns.—Carte générale des Chemins de Fer projetés dans la province de Lim- 
bourg. Fait par 8. W.Groelaers, Brussel, 1540, Size, 22 inches by 31. 

Vavitien.—Les Cam des Armées da Roy de France et des Allies aox 

Pays-Has depus Vannée ed Fe io B présent. Par le Sr. Vaultier. 
Amsterdam. Size, 19 inches 

Carte du Royaume des Payee ih Belgique. Brossels, Size, 41 inches by 
2; scole, 6' to 1 ineh. + 

Carte des relais et des routes de Poste de Io Belgique. Hrussels, 1630, Sieve, 14 
inches by 18, 
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PARTS OF RELGIUM. 


Plan dela Ville et des Environs d'Anvers. 1892. Paris, 1832. Size, 12 inches: 


“a by 16. 
"Plan de Iu Ville et de la Citadelle d'Anvers. Size, 18 inches by 25. 4 
Plan de la Place d’Anvers, et de ses Environs, pour suivre les Opérations du 


Sige de In Citadelle par l'Armée Francaise sous les ordres du Mar. Gérard, 
Decembre, 1832. Size, 17 inches by 24. 
Ar i ifiennf— i Z : 7 é 
Carte de la Province de Brabant, ine oes les Routes construites, celles qui 
sant en construction, ¢t celles qui ne sont qu’en projet. Brussels, 1699. 
Size, 25 inches by 4. 
Stmoxeav.—Nouvelle Carte de Ja Province de la Flandre occidentale, Par Simo- 
wean, Brussels, 1833. Size, 23 inches by 19; scale, 24/ to 1 inch. 


eels peas du Dioctse de Gand, Par J. B. de Bon Géombtre et 
 ‘Géographe de Duché de Goeldres. 1793. Size, 31 inches by 37. 

“7 irons de Mons, levée sur les lienx et mis an j le Sr 

Zassaon_—Fies ot Wavirons de Mone, lente cur is linet ot mio am fou per lt 

Ione ain te Cone Nena ear oa 


Meuse depuis Boavines jusqu’s Huy, &e. ke. Levee peon ftriquement mur. 


les icax et mise an jour par le Sr. Jaillot, Géo eet ire dv Rok 
« Paris, 17h. On 12 sheets, with 2 Tithes and Dedication extra. at 


Ontent— 
Plan do Port de la Ville ct des Environs d'Ostende. Brussels, 1889. Size, 98 
~~ Singhes hy 25. 
CANALS AND ROADS OF DELGIUM, 


Masot.—Provinces de Limbourg et d'Anvers, Projet des travai & exteute 


— Lain des Bruyeres et la Canalisation des Riviéres ct Ruisseanx: 
Ps is. Camp 1” 


gels, 1840, (7) Size, 21 inches by 28. 

Virgvats.—Ouvrages d'Art du Projet de Canalisation de lEecant et de la Lys, 
avec Canal de Jonction. L'Iuspecteur de Ponts ct Chaussées, J, B, Vif- 
quain. Size, 15 inches by 22. 

Vurgutx.— Projet de Canalisation de l'Escaut par barrages dclusdés, et de la Lys 
avec écluses i sas, aveo Cannl de Jonction entre les deux rivitres. Des- 
sechement des Marais de la rive droite de l'Eseant. Par J.B. Vifquin, 
Brussels, 1845, Sise, 34 inches by 4, = 

Flan éral dea Poldres submergés sur les deux rives de |'Escaut, Brussels 

ey Size 17 inchea by on 7 ey | 


Wourens.—Projet d'un Canal de Jonction de la Lys au Canal d’¥pi : 
Wolters. Brussels. Size, 23 inches by 41; sralac 1 : 20,000, pres. Par J, 
(Carte de Navigution de Mons & Compitgne, montrant les Exploitations de M 
Ge liile én Nowde Se Serpette Foee oats ee a 
ces Mines, et les Péages coneédés au Sr, Honorvz. Size, 13 inches by 29. 
Manufactories, Quarries, Mines, &e., situated on the roposed Line 2s : 
from Charleroy to Vireux, Geological Map of Boag fapayfer sca 
the Railway from the Sambre to the Meuse, Size 21 inches by 31, by 


* 











— a ee 
Navigation Charboonite dela Belgique vers Paris, 1840, Brussels, Size, 290 





h, Esq. cix 


inches by 24. 
Plans des Chemins de Fer du Haut et Bas Fleno. Brussels. Size, 11 inches 
by 16. 
Carte ; du Canal d'Ecoulement des Eaux des Flandres, Dressée par lea , 
io aha ehefdes deux Flandres. Brussels, 1650. Size, 18 S chas 
7 
FRANCE. 
GENERAL MAPS. 
af Annowsmiri, A.— Map of France, Belgium, and part of Switzerland from Cassini 
ed National Atiss, Ferrari, Weiss, &c. By A. Arrowsmith. 1817, “On 6 
sheets. Size of each, 30 inches by 40; scale, 7' to 1 inch. (2 copies.) 


Besonacts.—Fravkreich mit besonderer Ricksicht anf die Unebenheiten: im 
Masstabe von 1-2000000 abgebildet von H. Berghans. Berlin, 1924, Sise, 
23 inches by 24; seale, 27’ Ps I inch. 

Botcurn.—Carte synthétique des principaux Fiefs et Domaines, qui Raya 
secessive sha Wicet anes tone scr pierg In Monarchie F : Fi 
dela SmeRace, Ensemble les nouvelles Posseasions cédées it la 3 Rij 
par le traité de Lunéville sous le Consulat de Honsaparte, Par N. pag 
et PF. cee Paris, an 12(1804).. (No. 2.) Size, Natoches by 32: ee 
40° to | inch, 


BoucuEer.—Carte arte gor accroissements successifs de la puissance des 
Francs dans la Ganle sous les Rois des ire et Sme Races, Par N. Bouchet 
‘ and P. Floquet. Paris, an 12 (1804). Size, 18 inches by 27; scale, 40° to 


ee ait ee ex JEvi Romani Monumentis eruta, et Serenissim 
Carnutum unificentia publici juris facta. Auctor D'Anvillg &c, 
1760, London, 1794, Size, 19 inches by 24; scale, 26' to 1 inch. 


De Fex.—Carte Elémentaire de Io Navigation da Royaume sur elle est 
indiqué tout ce quia dtd dit, fait et pensé, et ce qui restoit & prgposer de 
; oe important aut cette mati¢re intéressante, &c. Par M. er ie te 
» ke. 1787. Size, 20 inches by 20, 
Derir pe La Caio Seen de la Nouvelle Carte de In France, exéeutée 
. i tet aot soinsda Deépdt de la Guerre, & l'Echelle de 1: 780,000, Size, 
7 ine v7 





Carte de "Empire Francois ave ses ttublissements polj- 
tiques, militaires, civils, et veligiecs. Dice Gen, de la Guerre = 
par ordre de S. Ex, le le Ministre, he., Alex. Bert Berthier. A ‘XII. (1804). Size, 
26 inches by 36; seale, 25" to | inch. 


Denvat.—Estat Général da Royaume de France, sur les degres de M. Sanson, 
Par E. A. C, Derval. pretest sas | 


Dezaven.— Carte Hotanique de France la 3me edition de la Flore 
4 ieee Derauchy fs An XIII, (1804), Size, 21 inches by 26; scale, 
to 
Durars-Taret.—Carte Physique et Ds. See oe de la France, &e. Par le 
Sr. Dupain-Triel, Paris, 1782 20 inches by 22; scale, 29' to 


1 inch, . 


La France considérée dans les différentes hauteurs de ses Plaines: 
; Dee Trek, Cen ree © Tiastrection da: la. jeuneae, Par J, L. 
el, Géographe du Roy. Paris. Sine, 20 inches by 22. 


— ast clipaegecnlge age de donner Ia uration 
de son Territoire par une nouvelle méthode de nivellements, “Tee Deane 
Triel. An X. Caen), Size, 20 inches by 92, | 





- 


ae Shae ——_—— i at ra -.- — = 


@ 


ex Library and Map-Room of the 


eporars-Taret.—Tablean Géographique dela Navigation Intérieure da Territoire 
mde Empire Francais, &c. Par J. L. Dapein-Triel. Revue en 181) par | 

V. Dubrena, Size, 45 inches by 46. 
Another copy, 1516. wa 
* mailer as ereract Msp ot Veanen soe to the New Divisions into Metro- - 
} Circles, Departments, ond Detricts, as doer hy t e 
Assembly Jan. 15, 1790, from a reduced copy of M. Cassini's large map, 4 
sid , , 





&e. By William Faden, London, 1806. sheets, in 2 parts. Size, 
50 inches by 47; seale, 12’ to 1 inch, 

Hintsson.—Royaume de France divisd en 86 départemens avec ln distance comptée 
de Paris en lienes de poste, &c. ; comprenant aussi les anciennes Provinces, 4 
Dresede par Hérisson en 18l7.. Corrigée en 1815 par Goujon. Size, 17 > 
ieee scale, 45’ to 1 inch. oo 

4 


hique et Statistique des Vigm 
og acm ia sect Par Pas ba dee ele, daw Cal: 1852," Paris. peers 
inches by 32; seale, 51! to 1 inch. 


Lesrene.—Carte des Productions Gastronomiques de la France avec ses Chemins 
de Fer, Lemiere, Gditeur, Paris, 1852, Size, 20 inches by 24 . 


Lesren.—Nouvelle Carte Statistique de io France, dressie d'aprés % dernier ‘ 
recensement, ct contenant, 1° Le nom de chaque département et = v 
lation; 2 Le nom do cheflicn, «2 population ct sa distance de Farin; j 


f Le nom des sous-préfectures et leur population: 4° Les fleuves de 
France, leur source et leur embouchure, &e. Par Ch. Lender. Paris, 1851. 
Size, 19 inches by 22. 


ooshigarend cng ere Ph: wae de la France. Par E. Mentelle ¢ et P. G. Chan- 


Proguer. eae de Se secsia et du isa d'ltalie avec one parti 
des Etats g Weatore yi ia protection de’ Emperear Napoléon, ine parti 
© Pioquet. ar Piequet, et Lapie, (811, 
ares by 87; wale, 40) to | inch. a = | 


Porson,—Carte Physique, Hydrographique, Routitre, et Statistique du Royaume 
de France, avec in Division comparative en Provinces et | partements, &e, 
shea a: BR. Poireon. Paris, 1616, Sige, 35 inches by 48 + seale, 21" to 
1 ipe 


Soramans.—Part of France, east of the meridian of Calais; without tithe, &e.; 


labelled “Sotrmann’s Frankreich” (7). 16 sheets, mounted, in 4 parts, 
Sise of each sheet, 11 inches by 17, 


*." The range of sheets between Dijon and Aries is wanting. 
Sraert—Charte von Frankreich, Von P. W. Streit. Nuremberg, Size, 
22 inches by 24; scale, 28’ to 1 inch, Pio 
‘Tannrec.— Carte Eee et Fenda ic ique de la France, ou Carte Figuratire 
des Navigations, &c F. Tardiew. Size, 16 inches by 18. 

(2 copies, one being ailonsad S cleeneenicaly by G. B. G.) 


Tasgprev, P.—Carte des Rontes de Poste de France, dressde par ordre de M. le 4 
Directeur Général des Postes, Par Pierre Tardien, ptaveur. 1897. Size 
91 inches by 24; scale, 29° to 1 inch. 4 


Carte des Traites. Sire, 14 inches by 11. 

Carte des Gabelles. Size, 15 inches by 11. 

(Carte Gastronomique de la France. Size, 15 inches by 17. 

The Post-Roads of France and its additional Territory, comprising th <7 
departments &e, London, 1809. Size, 91 inches by 18, ee 


of France in Departments extendi to the Rh 
7“ date, &e. Sse, 21 inchés by 25, ean the Po MS. without 


r 


= 


a a be 4 

— — _- 

a : ee 
wv 


je Bellas Greenough, Esq. — exi 





Deror pe ta Gueane.— Département de I'Aube extrait de la Carte Topo- 
Teo. Paris, 16845. Size, [4 inches by 71; scale, 






‘part meat des Bouches-du-Rhéne. 


et rie a = 7 ; 
coer ne et natique dete Lens la France, No. 12. 
aa 1s2 : 


16 inches by 19. 
idea Buorgundine . 
—(Comitatus d . » Nova repraesentatio geographica faeta a 
Teo Nuremberg. Size, 23 inches by 20; seale, 6° to 1 ineh, 


Homansx.—Tabula G iphica Campaniae .. . a Joh. B. Homanni §. C. M. 
Geog. Haerede, Nuremberg. Size, 23 inches by 20; seale, 7’ to 1 inch, 

Corso 

Dirér pe a Goerne.—Carte Topographique de I'Tle de Corse dressée par ordre 
du Roi d' les operations gcolesiques et les levees du Cadastre exécutés 
de 1770 1791, et dirigés par feu MM, Testeruide et Bedigis. a 


par Mr. J +) Gravee au Deépit-géndral de la Guerre, Ae. | 
1624, On8 acotia.) Gap complete, 84 inches by 50. Seale, 1: 100,000. 


Cite Pir—.. 

Noettat.—Nouvelle Carte Topographique, Statistique ct Routitre do Départe- 
ment de la Cite d'Or; réduiie de la Grande Carte de Cassini, par J, B. 
Noellat, &e. 1821-1628. suse, $2 inches by 26; scale 24 to 1 inch. 

Jira 

Ditedr pe wa Gueanx,—Dpartemeat du Jura extrait de In Carte Topogrs hique 
de la France, Paris, 1544 Size, 54 inches by 66; scale, 1:5 : . 

No.ix.—Gubernatio oc scp yrange Oecitania olim dictae ... ad fidem 

wotyp pe ig a Nuremberg, 1742. Size, 20 inches by 





23 ; sez tt to | inch. 

Lyons, Generality of— 

Homaxn’s Hems.—Propriae ETSI Generalitatis Mi. Taphica, 
in Géosealing top 1p, aga pap yon, &c. Soins des | ‘ritiers d Oman. 
L762. Size, 20 by 23; scale, 5' to 1 ineh, 

Niames, Hpk, of— 

Gavrizn,—Le diocise de I'évéché de Nismes. Par le Sr. Gautier, Amsterdam. 
Size, 19 inches by 25. 

Nard— 


Bovar.—Carte du Département du Nord on les provinces de Flandre, du Hainaut 
etdu Cambresis Par J.B, de Bouge. Gerec on roa. Size, 17 ioshes by 44. 


Normand y— 
scsi e Wiaise,~ticrmasata Galliae celebrii Provincia in terres suns et Balli- 
fiatus divisa, ex prototypo de I'Isliano in hanc formam redacta Nplgricores 
Homannianis Heredibus. Nuremberg. Size, 20 inches by 23; scale, 
6 to 1 inch, * 
Puy de Dime 
Desmarest.—Carte Topographique et Minéralogiqne d'une partie du Départe- 
ment do ra ae Dime ious la ci-devant Province di ot sont 
détermindes Puacehe ot ies Tisaites des maiiires Hpdad.ns par les 
volcang ainsi | we les courants anciens et modernes 1 pai ax 
ur re Naturelle des Volant Par pour servir, aux 
Paris, 1923. On 6 sheets; size of each, 26 inches by 22; scale, 1j, inch to 1',. 


— es TS 
- 
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: Suceon “arte Générale ou Tableau d' Assemblage de Ia Carte os : 
 phiqne et Minéralogique d'une parte du Département da Puy de Do 
oe la ci-devant Provinee d'Auvergne. Par Mr. : Paris, 
1822. Size, 2l inches by 21. Scale, 14’ to 1 inch, 
. Ey CJ rf T 
Joru.at.—Nouvelle Carte Topographique et Statistique do 
me one réduite d'apres la grande Carte de Cassini, ke. par J. 


1897. Size, 34 inches by 25; scale, 1} to 1 inch. 





PARIS. 
enurreau-Cocjon,—Carte des enceintes et sieges de Paris. Par J. Andrivesa- 

an Conte. Paris, is41, Sise, 19 inches by 24; scale, 1: 50,000, 

Lecuxec.—Nourean plan routier de la Ville de Paris, Leclerc, Paris, 1839. 

sue. —Carte T shiqne et Statistique des Environs P aris domnant | 

2 Stoaraly ly ds “chi — Commane, avec des notes sur ce qu'il y a de plus 
curieux Ay voir. Par Maire, Geog., 1527. Size, 15 inches by 20. 

Proguet.—Plan routier de la Ville de Paris ou Guide des Etrangers, &e. Piequet, 
Paris, 1827. Size, 23 inches by 36. 

Jaenzewsx1.—Nouvesu Plon de In Ville de Poris, &e. 1539. Par Alex. Zakr- 

 pewski, Paris, Size, 17 inches by 24, 

Nouvean Plan de la Ville de Paris. Weimar, 1802. Sie, 17 inches by 20. 

Versoillic— 

Plan de la Ville, du Chiteau et du Pare de Versailles, de Trianon, &c, Sime, 

Plan of Paris. London, 1814. Ona Card; size, 5 inches by 6. 

. Reto. 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 
HESERAL MAPS. 

Aunowesrrn, A.—A new Military Map of Spain and Portugal, compiled from the 
Nautical Surveys of Don Vincent Tofifio, &e., &c. Republished by A, 
Arrowsmith (1823). On 12 sheets in 6 parts; size of each sheet, 22 inches 
by 22; seale, & to | inch, - 

Cauwer-Beavvorms,— Maps General de Espana y Portngal o nuevo Atlas 
compuesto en 63 pliegos por el Caballero Ma a Antouio Calmet-Bean- 
voisin, Official Superior del Real Cuerpo de Ingenieros de Francia, Paria, 

16821. Size of each sheet, 22 inches by 35; scale, 9 to 1 inch. - 
The only sheets in the collection are, 1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6, 7, 52, 53, 61, Tableau 
d' Assemblage. ; . 

Carrrarsx.—Carte de lo partie nord-est de ["Expagne, faisant suite & lo Carte de 
la France par Capitaine, 1922-1823, On 13 sheets, and Tablean d'Assem- 
blage extra. Size of each, 24 inches by 18; scale, 5 to 1 inch, or 
Ls 345,690, 

*,* Sheet 24 is wanting, and 22 and 23 are in duplicate. The nombers 
of the sheets are continued from Capitaine’s Map of France, 

Davipos.—Spanien und Portugal, &c. Espagne et Portugal d'apriéa les dernitres 

* Observations Astronomiques, les Nouvelles Cartes espagnoles gravées on 
Manuscrites, et [Atlas de Thomas Lopez. Dresade CF Davidos, 
1820, Vienna. Size, 47 inches by 54; scale, 13' to 1 hs ee 


Doxxer.— Mapa Civil y Militar de ay Portngal con la nueva Division en ; 
distrites,“enriquecido de los planes particulares de 34 Cindades y Puertos 


princip: &e. Por Don Alejo Donnet. Paris, 1823, apg te a ‘size 
of each, 24 inches by 35; scale, 12’ to | inch, or 1; 750, ‘ 
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GUTLLessor.— Carte itinéraire de I'Espagr et du Portugal dressée par ordre de * 
5. E. M. le Maréchal Due de Baflane,. 4008 lan direction de M. le Lieut. 
Gen. Comte Guilleminot, Direeteur-Gen, da Dépit de la Guerre, Paris, 
824. Size, 53 inches by 70; seale, 10° to 1 inch. 
Hixntcus,—Nouvelle Carte Politique, Militaire et Routitre de I'Espagne et du 
Portngal ob Ion voit toutes les Forteresses et Places Fortes (environ 400), 
grands chemins; par J. C. Hinrichs. lee IS12. Sime, 20 inches by 
24; scale, 37' to 1 inch, 
Lorez.—Carte des Royaumes d’Espagne et de Portugal of l'on a marque les 
Routes de Poste. et les limites des diverses Brertesad et Gouvernement 
ig Boa Lopez, &c, Paris, 1808. Size, 32 inches by 41; scale, 17 
to 1 inch 
“Prcavet.—Carte des Routes de Postes et itinéraires d'Espagne et de Portugal; 
Ch. Picquet, Dressée par Lapie. 1615. Vienna, Artaria and Co, 
ize, 20 inches by 25; scale, 33' ty | inch, 





PARTS OF SPAIN. 

Safearic falonads— 

it—— N.—Carte des Isles de Maiorque, Minor ue, et Yvice. Par N. B, Dépit 
dela Marine, 1740, cue ve Bag by 24: tale, 6 to | inch, en 

Lorez.—Insularom Mallorea et Cabrera, Charta Creographica, ra et studio 
Domini Thomas Lopez, ete, Mareaibiens: 1798, ee 18 inches by 12; 
eale, Sto l inch, (2 coplicg, } = 

——— Mupa de Ia Isla de Mallorea y de In de Cabrera. Por D. Tomis Lopez, 
L774. Size, 17 inches by 30; seale, 3' to 1 inch. 

MuxTaxen.—A_ arte to etc. Ma is Bre as ae oe su, ete, Antonio 
Desping ety. 1784. Jose lnniacer la gravd en Mallores. afo 
ou Bins, 49 inches by 63; ey l'tolinch, — Base hy 

Kocurrrse, Dr ta.—A Topographical Map of the Isle of Minorca, geometrically 
Seren by og = ni las psp i ch Posters ice fies 
London. Size, 25 inches by 40; scale, 14’ to'l inch. | 

Catalonia — 

Homanw.—Principatus Cataloniae neenon Comitatum Rascinopensis et Cerre- 
faniae nova Tabula edita a Jo. Bapt. Homanno, Nuremberg, Size, 20 

dnches by 25; scale, 8’ to 1 inch. 

Lorez.—Murcia Regnum Auctore T. Lopez. 1798, Nuremberg. Size 1s 
inches by 12; scale, 10' to 1 inch, 

Pyrenees 

Annowsmita, A.—A Map of the Pyrenees and the adjacent Provinces, by Roussel 
and Blotticne, with additions from Toffino and Lopez, Hy A, Arrowsmith. 
London, 1809, On 10 sheets, Sixe ofeach, 21 inches by 17; scale, 4' to 1 


Faleacio— 
CaVANTLLxS.—Mapa del Reyno de Valencia Por Don Antonio Josef Cavanilles, 
Afio 1795. Size, 28 inches by 17; seale, 7' to | inch. 


PORTUGAL. 


AusowsMiro, A.—Map of the Roads of Portugal. A. Arrowsmith, London, 
1811, Sige, 23 aakes by 52. “ . 
JeyrEnys.— Mappa on Carta geografica dos Reinos de Portugal ¢ Alpers 2. Por 
Tedeleye, Loddon. 198 On 6 gheets, in 3 porta. Size o each part, 
23 inches by 36; scale, 6’ to 1 inch, 
VOL, XXVI, h 


6 - a de eg ee 


— /. “a | } F | ere ae " erates * ihe Cm sake + ae wu JD Oy ee Se “=e 
exiv Library and Map-Roomef the Royal Geographical Society— 
-“ Chorographieal Map of the kingdom of Portugal, divided into its Grand Pro. 
© wittocs. London, 1797. Size, 30 inches by 21; scale, 12'to Linch, 
Tage B— 


Cuarmanx, &c.—A Topographical Chart of the Entrance of the River Tagua, 
 deseribing the Coast | fees Cape Roca to Sacavem; with the Harbour and 
Exuvirons of Lisbon, The nantical part is from a survey taken in 10s, by 
W. Chapman, R.N. The interior and line of const from Surveys | by 
Oificers of the Q. M. G. department, London, 1810, Sige, 24 inches by 


37; seale, 1} inch to 1". 
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SWITZERLAND. 3 = 
CENERAL MAPS, 


AnnowsaitH, A.—Map of the Alpine Country in the South of Enrope. By «- 
A. Astowsnaih* London, 1833. On 4 sheets. Size of ench, 25 betty 
41; scale, T to 1 inch, ¢ 

HowmeEren.—Zeichnung der Schweiz nach einer geometrischen Construction 
entworfen, Von H.G. Hommeyer, etc. 18041, Size, 16 inches by 20, . 

Keuten.— Karte der Schweis gez. v. H. Keller, (Keller's Map of Switzerland, 

_ Without table and date.) Size, 21 inches by 28; seale 7’ to 1 inch. ‘fe 

MewTette, any Cuasname—Carte Physique ct Politique de Ia Suisse, Par 
E, Mentelle, ete, et P. G Chanlaire, Paris. An VL (1799), Sime, 14 
inches by 18; scale, 12’ to 1 inch, 

Kavscu.—Carte de la Suisse ob l'on o marque bes Toutes suivies par Mr. Wil. 
Coxe, dans ses quatre Voyages en 1776, 1779, 1785, et 1784, et la route de 
Madame de K—, que le redacteur recommande anx Dames, ete. (Divi- 
sion de la Saisse avant la Kévolution et Vinvasgion de 1798.) Ransch, ec. 
Nuremberg. Size, 21 inches by 30; seale, 7' to 1 inch, : 

, Mbother copy. Weimar, 1802, 


Stinten.—Dic Schweiz entw. u. ger. v, Ad. St, (Stieler), 1820-1884, Size, 12 
inches by 16; scale, 13° to 1 inch. 

Watere.—Hochen-Karte der Schweiz von J. Walker. Solothurn, 1840, Size, 
22 inches by 34; scale, Ps 400,000, 

Wetst.—Carte Générale de I'Atlas Suisse. Par J. H. Weiss, Size, 29 inches by 
29; seale, 7’ to 1 inch, ; a 

——— Schweiz und Graubiinden, Nouvelle Carte H te phique et Routiire dg: 
la Suisse, Par J. H. Weiss, ete, Strasbarg, an VI g “ipo Size, 29 inches 
by 35; scale, 6’ to | inch, yi 

—_— Carte d'une Partic tris intércesante de In Suisse h Vorsge des Voyageurs. ageun 
Elle renferme principalement ane partie du Canton de Berne et de alnis, 
et lea glaciers ui dominent les frontitres d'Italie. Par J. H- Weiss, anx 
cin de J. M. i Aarau, 1796, Sise, 31 inches by 21; seale, I’ to 
A inch = 


= 


” 


= 
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—— Nouvelle Carte itingraire dressde pour servir de Guide aux Voyageurs 
dans les X X11. Cantons de Ia Confiidération Suisse, Par H. Weiss. Berne, 

. 1820, Sine, 16 inches by 90; seule, 10° ta | inch, or 1: 700,000, , 
Nouvelle Carte de In Suisse, dons laquelle sont exactement Stings, leo « 
treize Cantons, leurs alli¢s et leurs sujets. London, 1799. Size, 26 inches 

by 35; scale, 5’ to | inch. Beer 
Karte der Schweiz mit besonderer Riicksicht anf Hydrographie. Munich, 1830, 
Sim, 16 inches by 9} ; scale, 11? to | inch, or | : 800,000, Y 


é PARTS OF SWiITZERLAXD. “ct 

Alpe— te 

j ais des Alpen Gebirges der Sehweitz., Ebel del. Sine, 6 inches 
¥ 4, . | : 


~ Baquest by the late George Bellas Greeno 

Bernese Oberlin — 

Carte de Oberland Bernois d'aprés la ‘Triangulation Trigonometrique des anneds 

_  [Stl-1s18,—Berne, 1852. Size, 17 inches by 20; seale, 3 to 1 inch. 

Genera— 

Devors. Carte Topographique da Carton de Genive levée par ordre du Gou- 
croement dans les années 1837 et 1838. Echelle de 1 pour 25,000, 

G, H, Dufour direxit, Size, 40 inches by 52. 

Goldau, ete,— 

Freapect wiet Charte der G um Goldan und den Lowerzer See zur Erlinterung 

des Absturzes vom Ruffiberge am 2 Sept. 1806. Weimar, 1807, Size, 
9 inches by 7, 

fecorne Caontoa— 

‘Karte des Kaontons Luzern a oa Margit bioas nilen Theilen anderer Kantone, 
Luzern, 1838. Size, 20 inches by 27; scale, 2’ to 1 inch. 

Lucerne Loke— 

Scnmip.—Carte do Lac de Lucerne on des Quatre Cantons. Dessind par August. 
Schmid. Size, 11 inches by 14; scale, 5° to 8 inches, 

Veveddte!l — 

Osremvaty.—Carte de la Principaut’ de Neuchiitel levée de 1801 1806, ete. 
Par J. F. Ostervald, Paris, Size, 20 inches by 22; scale, 4’ to 3 
(2 copies.) 

St. Golhord Mit,— 

Carte Topographique du Mont St. Gothard et des différentes Vallées qui y 
viennent aboutir. Pour servir d'explication an précis des événements 
tilitnires mentionné& dans le troisitme volume de la deecription des Alpes 
Greeques et Cottiennes, Sieve, 13 inches by 16. 

Schafhausen— 

Creawost.—Carte:du Canton de Schafhausen réduite d'aprés celle que Hegri 
Pever dédia, en 1638, an Conseil Sonverain de cette Heépublique, ete. Par 

le Sieur Clermont, 1780. Size, 14 inches by 18; scale, 4 to 3 inches. 
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SWISS PANORAMAS BY KELLER, 
Panorama vom Freudenberg bey St. Gallen nach der Natur gezeichnet 1519, 
vou H. Keller, Zurich, 1821, Site, 5 inches by 125, 
Ansicht, &e. Vue de la Chaine des Alpes et du Loo de Constance dessing i Heili- 
gtnberg en Souahe par H. Keller, Zurich, 1821, Size, 5 inches by 128, 
epepoy yom Rigiberg gercichnet von H. Keller. Zurich, 1615. Size, 9 inches 
by 75, 


Panorama vom Uetliberg bey Zlrich. H. Keller fecit. Size, 5 inches by 66. 

——— vou diirich. H. Keller fecit. Sine, 5 inches by 57. 

Ansicht vom Weissenstein auf dem Jura, Canton Solothurn. Von H. Keller. 
isi, 2 Zurich. Sixe, 9 inches by 75, 


ITALY, 


GESERAL MAPS, 


ip benny S.—Map of South Italy and adjacent Coasta. By 8. Arrowsmith, 
4 London. On 4 sheots; size of each, 26 inches by $3: seale 9' to 
AvcsTmiaN Srarr.— Carta delle Poste ¢ Stazioni Militari per le Provincie d’ Italia 
tanto Austriache che Extere con parte dei paesi limitrofi. Delipeata ed incisa 
sotto fa direxione dell’ I. Rt. Stato oe Geverale, nell’ Istituto Geo- 
eat Militare in Milano. 1820, inches by 30; scale, 26' to 

Me i, 
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Bonpioa.—Carta dell’ Italia colle presenti sue Divisioni Politiche approvata dalla” yi 
Direzione Generale di Publica Istruzione per uso delle Scuole del Regno d’ a 
Italia. Costrutta ed incisa dalli F. Bordiga. Milan, 1812. Size, 27 inches 
by 22; scale, 24’ tol inch. Two copies. " 
Borra.—Carta Militare d’ Italia per servire alla Storia d’ Italia di Carlo Botta. 
Size, 30 inches by 24; scale, 25° to 1 inch, ‘ 
Conietra.—Carta degli" Itinerar] Militari da an tutto il Regno di Napoli c 
diretta dal Ten. Gen. Giuse p Parle Genta da P. Calletin nell 4 
anno 1809, Leop. Laperuta dis. Size, 34 inches by 33; scale, 13’ to 1 ; 
inch. ‘Two copies, one of which omits the anthors’ names from the title. a 
DP Anvitix.—Tabula Italie Antique Geographica quam Excel. Dom. Dux de la 
Kouchefoucauld in aere ineidi curavit. Auctor d'’Anville, 1764, co 
1794. Site, 26 inches by 20; seale, 25' to 1 inch, a 
DetaMancuz.—Carte de la République Italienne constitnée par Ia Consulta & "or 








Lyon le 6 Pluviose, An X. (26 Janvier, 1902) divisée en 12 : “ 
Avec la République Ligurienne, &e, Par C.F, Delamarche. is, An XI. 
(1803.) On D shasks cise of cach, 27 inches by 20; deale, 7' to 1 inch. 

Paexce Govensmest.—Carta Amministrativa del Regno d’ Italia co’ suoi Stabili- 
menti -Politici, Militari, Civili « Keligiosi; ¢ con una parte degli stati “ 
limitrofi. Costrutta nel Deposito della Guerra, 1811-1813, On § sheets F 
sine complete, 2 inches by 44; scale, 7 to | inch, or 1: 500,000. oa 

*." One copy in 4 parts, and another in 6 parts, . 

Gtssxreip.—Charte von Cisalpinien. Von F. L. Gissefeld. Nuremberg, 1 ;. 
Sine, 20 inches by 23; seale, 11! to 1 inch. ab “7 

Homans's Hxtrs,—Italia in suos Status divisa ex d'Anvilliano, Rizzi Zannonioque 
prototypis desumta, Curantibus Homannianis Heredibus. Nuremberg, : 
1790, Size, 23 inches by 20; scale, 30' to 1 inch, ; 5 

Onotazz1.—Carte Statistique, se fer et Minéralogique deT'ltalie, ob sont tracées +. 

¢ toutes les Routes, Relais, et Distances de Postes, ke. Par J. A. Orgiarzi. ; 
Paris, 1816. On 2 sheets, Scale, 16' to 1 inch. a 

. *." Only a portion of the South sheets, the rest is wanting. a 

Carte Générale et Routitre d’Ttalie. Milan, 1818, Sise, 26 inches by 22; scale, 

25° to 1 inch. 

SARDINIAN STATES, 4 


IN TERRA FIRMA, . 
Boncosto,—Carta Corografica degli li Stati di S, M. il Re di Sardegna a data in In 
dal Ingegnere Borgonio nel 1683, corretts ed accresciutn nell’ ac. 1772, 


vid ects; size, mounted together, 80 inches by 100; scale, 3 to 
ine 








Another copy, mounted, in 5 parts, 

Boantca.— Carte Militaire du Pi¢mont et de ka Républiqn Cisalpine. Cette Carte 
est destinée A tracer les Dispositions elptived ini Mouvemens et aux 
Marches des Troupes Francaises, &c. Gravée par Bordiga. Milan, ——, 
size, 28 inches by 43; scale, 12° to | inch. 

Cany.—A new Map of the Kingdom of Sardinia according to the Congress of 
Vienna, with their Subdivisions, By John Cary, i819, London. , Sine, 
19 inches by 21; senle, 10° to 1 inch. } 

NoLin.—Les Etats de Savoye et de Pi¢mont, &e, Par J. B. Nolin, Paris; 1694. 
Size, 32 inches by 25; scale, 6' to 1 inch, are 

Kosent pr Varcoxpy.—Duch¢ de Savoye qui comprend le Chablais, le Fossigny, 
le Ciéneveis, la Savoye Propre, la Tarentaise et In Maurienne, drese¢ d'apr 
la Grande Carte de Pitmont de ‘Tomaso ie mo et autres, par le Sieur 





4 a My 





Robert de Vangondy. Corrigt, &e., par C. F. ; i 
by 21; scale, 44' 7 inch. ie tthe. Size, 20 inches ; 
c 
c i @ 


=H Bequest by the late George Bellas Greenough, Faq: exvii 


” 
Sauprarax Srarr.—Carta degli Stati di Sua Macsth Sarda in terra firma, opera 
Real Corpo di Stato qo gets Generale, 1841. On 6 sheets; envat 
Sar octane ase scale, 1 : 250,000 or 3} to I inch. 


: a i Stati di $.M. Sarda in terra firma ridotta al }: 7 S00 OM) 
nell" Uffizio T dello Stato Mag. Gen., 1846: Size, 30 inches by 3.3, 
escale, 7’ to 1 inch, 

Piemonte diviso in sei Dipartimenti. Size, 25 inches hy 20; Scale, 7' to 1 inch, 

Topografia del Piemonte attuale, ovv. Carta Carta Itineraria dei Regii Stati in 


terra firma. 1828, Turin. Size, 18 inches by 15, scale, 15° to | inch, 








ISLAND OF BABRDINLA, 


Manwona.—Carta dell’ Isola ¢ Regno di Sard &e, dal Mag. Gen. Cte. Alberto 
. Fico dclia Menon de ee Collaboratore il Cav. D. Carlo 
de Candia, &. Paris and Turin, 1845, Sise, 55 inches by 38; scale, 


#axsoxr.—Nuova Carta dell’ Isola ¢ Res opera del R. P. Tomase 
Napoli delle Senole Pie, Ae., et de Coates jazi Zannoni, Direttore del 


ap et ia della G Guerra, &c. 811. Sige, 33 inches 23; scale, 
#toli " 


FARTS OF SARDINIA. 

Genot— 

Caxtast.—Carta Militare di Genoa © shol contorni, Giuseppe Caniani ine. in 
Milan, 1820, Size, 22 inches by 13. 

Carta Militare di Genova e suoi contorni, London, 1800, Size, 17 inches by 17; 
scale, 2 inches to 1 mile, 

Afent Blane — ; 

P—, M. A.—Carte de la partie des Alpes qui avoisine le Mont Blane. M. A. P. 
fecit, Size, 17 inches by 21, Two copies, 


Rarmonp.—Carte Physique et Minéralogi ogique dn Mont Blane et des Montagnes et 
Vallécs ani Tavosinen Par J. B. Raymond, Capit. &e. Paris. Size, 
24 inches ht 


Mont Blanc, Dept.— 

Kurstoxp.—Le Departement du Mont Blanc réuni & Ia République Francaise 
Decret de la Convention Nationale du 29 Nov. 1792, Pate Citoyen TB. 
Raymond, Ing. Géog. Size, 24 inches by 27. 

Mont Couis— 

Beacmowr.—Chart of Places connected with the Route from Coni in Piedmont (vid 
Mt. Cenis) to Lyons in France, including likewise the principal Peaks of 


that chain of the Alps from Mont Blanc to’Mont Buchette, near Genoa, 
(A. Beaumont, del.) Size, 16 inches by 19; scale, 13° to 1 inch, 


Prcqver.—Carte Topographiqne et Militaire du Mout Cenis et de In nouvelle 
«Houte qui le traverse de Lans-le-bourg i Suse. gute Ch. Picquet fils, &c. 
“Paris, 1821. Size, 20 inches by 16; scale, 14 inch to 


RayrMoxp.—Carte T 8 scan dnp ern du Mont Cenis et de lo irae tte i le 


traverse de nee ee I 
Paris. See, 10 Inches bey 16; aca scale, 1: 50,000) r= 
Po, Dept. of— . 
Pusrixcuamr.—Carte ment du Po, extraite de la Carte 
de I'In eicar Borgen, Par Mona, La [a Ramée Pertinchamp. 


‘urin, 1807. 
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Turin : ime l 

Carta Topografica dei Covtorni di Torino pel Cireulto di trenta ¢ pit miglia, che 
comprende Ia maggior parte del Piemonte. Turin, 1816, Bre 20 inches 
by 25; scale, 3’ to | inch, 

Citta e Territorio di Torino. Size, 24 inches by 19. Two copies. - ) 

Torino attuale coi decretati progetti Ingrandimenti, 1827, Site, 14 inches 
by 22. | 

TUSCANY. | 

Isqummawt.—Carta Geometrica della Toscana ricavata dal vero nella igh death 
de 1 2 200,000, &e, dal Giovanni Inghirami, delle Seuole Pie. Florence, 
1830. On four sheets ; size of each, 30 inches by 24. i 

Elta, Is.— 

Proquer.—Carte de I'Isle d’ Elbe, dressée d‘apres les Operations Trigom 
extraites du Traité de Géodésie de Mr. Puissant. Par Ch. P 
1814. Size, 16 inches by 21; scale, 2’ to 14 inch. 

Flarcice— 

Banot.—Pianta hae fica ec Veduta Generale della Citts di Firenze. (Presso 
Lorenzo Bardi.) North sheet. Size, 19 inches by 25: 

Eusinto, &c.—Carta Topografica dei Contorni a dieci miglia dalla Citth di Firenze. 
Disegnata da Girolamo Enmirio, incisa da G. Canncci, ¢ scritta da Gaetano 
Giarrt. Florence. Size, 24 inches by 33, Two copies. 

Moroct.—Pianta della Citth di Siena, presso Giudo Mucei in Sienn. 





PARMA, &c. 


* i F 
Averatas Srarr—Carta Topografica dei Ducati di Parma, Miacenza, e Guastalla, 
levata dietro misure trigon ‘triche negli anni 1821, 1822, Ae. Di ‘a ' 
ed incisa in Milano nel!" Istituto Geografico Militare dell’ 1. R, Stato Mag 
Gen, Avstrinco, 1828. On nine sheets. Size of each, 18 inches by 27; ; 
ecale, 1: 86400, or 1} to 1 inch. / 


PONTIFICAL STATES, 

Bonniga.—Wova Carta deati Stati Pontifici Meridionall. Milanese, 1820. G. 
Bordiga, ine, Om four sheets, mounted together, with a postal map 
tables of heights, distances, Ae., on two extra. Size of the ma 
40 inches by 35; seale J to 1 inch, 

(Casarxt.—Lo Stato Ecclesiastico diviso nelle sue Provincie con le ec adineenti 

nt 


ee 


Delineato sulle ultime oservarioni dal P., D. Gio, M, Cassin, C.R.3, Roma, 
Presso Ia Caleografin Comerale, 1805, On 15 sheets, in G6 parts. Size 
complete, 78 inches by 74; scale, 3} to | inch. | 

Carta del Territorio della Repubblica Romana diviso nei suoi Dipartime Flo. 
rence, Size, 30 inches by ¥2; scale, 6' to 1 ina tig oa | 

Boley — 


ON eaten ee. Angelo Commetrh— 1ERe, 


) 7m.—Carta fisica del Suolo di Roma ne’ primi tempi dell, 4 
Caite. Da.G. Brocehi. me ys mpi della fondazione di questa 
by 94: Hroechi, membro dell L . Istitato. 1821. Size, 16 inches 


Haowse.—A new Map of Home, showing its anti hes CY a ea 
fe Christopher Browne. London. Sise, 80 meets he ee Se 


est by the late George Bellas Greenough, Esq. exix 





- 


Gent.—Munificentia, &e. Latium Vetus et eonterminas, Etrurie, Sa- 

| ee quorum, Volscorumyuc, joxta hodiernam, post plorimas 

etricas Observationes et locorum ove pa a Wilhelmo Gell, 

Ee Brit.; delineatum ab Antonio Nibby, Prof. Archeol, 1828. Size, 
ea: inches ves a3, 


ica di Roma e dei suoi Contorn) fino alla distanz di 
“10 pene its aon e mura, indicante tutti i siti ed edifixii moderni ed i rodert 
antiekt ivi esistenti. Ezeguita coll appoggio delle osservazioni astrono- 
miche e per mezzo della — delineata sulla proporzione di 1; 25000 dal 
Barone di Moltke, &c. anni 1845 o 1946, Berlin, 1652. On two 
sheets, Sites of each; ah raw by 33; scale, 24 inches to 1 Eng. mile. 


. Mowatprs1.—Vestigie di Roma Antica, Venanzio Monaldini. Rome, 1519. Size, 
25 inches by iM, 


Nouti—Rome: Silvio Valenti... Administro Urbis Ienographiam a Leonardo 
ufalino ligneis formis evulgatam servata | proportione contractam atq. wri 
incisam Jo. Bapta Nolli, &c. Home, 1743. Size, 18 inches by 27 


Pinta Topografica di Roma moderna estratta dalla grande del Nolli, 

an. 1818. Size, 25 inches by 34. 

SicKLER.—Plan Topographiqne de In Campagne de Rome, destind et expliqué par 
F. C. L. Sickler, Dr. & Pusage des voyageurs. Seconde Edition. Kome, 
1816. With » Memoir, in French,and a panorama of the City. Size of the 
plan, 23 inches by 35. 

Vast.—Roma a antique trinmphatrix ex vetustis monumentis expresses. sped: Muari- 
anum Vaosi. Home, 1792. Size, 17 inches by 26. 


jig Se crag and its Environs. By James Wyld. London, 1849. Size, 10 


Pianta oat Cita di Rema, con la indjeazione di tntte le Antichith e Nuovi Ab- 
bellimenti. Rome, 1837. Sine, $0 inches by 44. 





fermi — 
aes alla Caduta delle Marmore di Terni. Rome, 1636. Size, 17 inohes 
vy 24, 


THE TWO SICILIES, 
KINGDOM OF NAPLES. 


‘ —General Karte von dem Konigreiche Neapel oder Napoli, verfiast 
vou Hermn Joh. Ant. Rizzi Zammoni. Neu heransgegeben von Herrn F, A. 


Schraembl, Vienna, 1789. On 4 sheets, Size of each, 26 inches by 18; 


seale, 6 to Linch. Mounted in 3 parts. 
ZANNONT, Eg Sarciy Cece me ¢ del regno di Napoli delineato per ordine di Fer- 


dinande Da G A. Rizzi Zannoni, ne] Anno 1616. Naples. On 
a1 set ‘Site of cach, 22 inches by 31; scale, 1]' to | inch. 


Carta geografica della Sicilia Prim o gia Heguo di Napoli disegnata 
da Gio. Ant. Hisxi Zannoni Padovano, &e. Gn sactiae cue aan aad 


Re delle due Sicilie in Parigi nel 1769. On 4 sheets. ARO SOE 26 
+ inches by 18; scale, 6’ to Linch, Two upper shects wanting. 


Nope, City and Earirons— 





Neapottrax Govenssent.—Carta ea et idrografies dei Contorni di Na- 
oli lewotn, Pe ordine a a. M. er rdinande 1", &e. dagli uffiziali dell” Stato 
aggiore « dagl’ ing topografl negli anni 1817, 1818, 1819. Dhse- 


gnata ed incisa nell’ & io Topos. eon di Napoli On 12 sheets, Size of each, 
4 inches by 36; scale, 3 inches to |’. 2 copies of sheet 5. 


Pian des fouilles de Pompéi. Naples, 1819. Size, 10 inches by 15; scale, 350 feet 
to 1 inch, 7 





- Library and Map-Room of the Royal Citgrigphival Bociity — 


” Figs, Oly abd Feaitrome_= ; 
Neapourras Goverxwest.—Pianta della Citta di Ein coset Contorni, De- 
lineata ed incisa nel Reale Officio Topogratico della Guerra. Naples, 18 . 


Size, 28 inches by 38; scale, 4) inches to 1’. 

- Pianta della Citth di Na Fseguita nel KR. Officio Topografics, Size, 
3 inches diameter ; sae an pa 4 copies, 

—— Golfo di Napoli, Notitleor date. Reduced from * Carta topog. et idrog, 
dei Contorn di Napoli,’ on 10 sheets. 1817-1519. On 1 yond Size, 4 
inches by 36; scale, 1' to 1 inch. 

Iivsso.—Pianta della Citth di Napoli. Del. nel 1815 da Giosné Russo, Ine. 
da Dom, Guerra, Sine, 10 inches by 19; scale, 1: 20,000, or 4) inches to 1’. 








Ti 


Zaxwont.— Pianta della Citts di Napoli come esiste nel presente anno 1790. J. 
A. Riri Zannoni. , a3 inches by a. 





inch to 1", 
Carta del Littorale di Na ede looghi antichi pih rimarchevoli dj 
qua Contorni, Delineata outed: tel Reda G. A. 4 Zannoni, Geog. 
S. M. 17i4. Size, 21 inches by 33; scale, 2' to 14 inch. 


SICILY, IRLAND OF, 


Gntres-Comensis.— Nuova ed estatta Carta corografica della Sicilia, Hitratta da 
pit celebri Serittori Antichi ¢ Moderni, ¢ dalle pi recenti Osservazioni 

torno alle Citth, Castelli, Monti, Fiami, Port, Promontori, &c. tanto 

dello stato antico, quanto del moderno, In.cui sono notate le curiosith 

_ della natura e dell’ arte, a beneficio degli Amatori della Storia Civile « Na- 

° — edelle Antichith, Home, 1779, Joannes Haptista Ghisius Comensis. 
Ou @ sheets, in 2 paris. Size, 50 inches by 55 - stake, 44 fo Tne a 


Mytxe.—The Island and Kin of Sicily, according to the best Observations, 
anid ret ra pe from the Map of the Bern de Sclemettan., ().-M.-Gen. to the 
Imperial rmy in the War of 1718, 1719, and 1720; from the Map of 
Messrs. Des C.. Ventigmilio and A. D ‘Aldona, and from ‘Er. DY Anville and, 
others. Robert om ad 7 Louwion, 1 
eis. 90 tithas by 27; ncaa, Feel ines te Se mihi 


ScumeTrac.—Carte von Sicilien zur Ubersicht der Feldatige in den jahren wae 


19-20. (Vou Baron de Schmettan.) Size, 2U inches by 27. 


St Lees eape em della Isola di Sicilia, compilata, disegniay nelsa 
officio topografice di Napoli su i migtiori maveriall ecaznait hip pontron 
Wale Sarin fatte iene ob pepe sf ger Errico Smyth, Capitane della 
La ee iG, 4 ioe hes, 
; scale, 34' to 1 inel. ee ae my 


| Comparative Heights of the Mountains of Sicily. Size, 27 inches by 20. 
Palerm— 
Losstevx.—Pianta della Citth di Pal eusa : 3 

speux,. Leia. Sire, a} inches by 2b, c S001 eontorni. Dal Gnerang Los- 


GHEECE. 


Acoexnoves.—Carte du Royaume dela Grice dressée an 400 ' 
aang et et ected Sa Parkeg an Officiers d’ Etat Major de y ete axis 
vot eath, 24 inches by 18. AMeohoren. Athens, 1838, On 8 sheets 


Ansowartn, A.—Map of Greece and adi jacent Countri 
ries, with Aneie 
é sige (Redoced from on blished in & sheets. ) "By "A anes 
smi Lomilon, 1924. Size, 27 ineles by 32; seale, 17" to 1 inch, 2 





- Contorni di Napoli, G. Russo, del. Sise, 10 inches by 13; scale, 4' to. 


Topografa det o Napoletano con le sae od Delineata dal 
ft. Geografo G. A. Hizzi Yannoni, 1793, Size, 24 inches by 33; scale, Lj 
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Banoté pv Bocace.—Carte de Is Morée, dressée et gravée au Dépit Gen. dels 
Guerre par ordre du Gouvernement en 1607. Paris, 1814. (Par M. 
Barbié du Bocage.) Size, 24 inches by 42; seale, 7’ to 1 inch. 


DAnviite.—Grecia Antique Specimen Geographicom. Anctor D'Anville, &c. 
1762. Londonp1794, Size, 21 inches by 20. ‘4 
De wlsce.—Grecia Antiqua, &e. Avctor Gulielmus De Isle, &e. London, 
1794. On 2 sheets. Size of each, 21 inches by 27; scale 19° to 1 inch. 
Fareo.—Carte Sac ath de la Grice Ancienne et Moderne, dessinée et rédig 
eur lea meilleurs matériaux, par F. Fried. Vienna, 1824. Size, 30 in 
by 44; scale 21' to 1 inch. 
LAPrre. PA physique, historique, et routitre de In Grice dressde an Deer 
: matéerigux recuellis par M. le Liewt.-Gen. Come G 
, hs ‘Par le Chev. Lapie, &e. Paris, 1826. On 4 sheets. Size, 49 inches 
by 62; scale, 5 to Linch. 4 copies. 
Leaxe.—Northern Greece, from the Isthmus to Macedonia and Mlyria, including 
a portion of those two Provinces. By W.M. Leake, London, 1835. Size, 
23 inches by 28; scale, 10’ to 1 inch. 


Sommen.—Athenes et ses Environs, par Jean Adolphe Sommer, ing. geog. &e. 
Munich, 1840. Sige, 24 inches by 25; scale, 14 inch to I’. igi 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. 
GENERAL MAPA, 


Corra.—Das Oamanische Reichs in Eu ws wir Theile desselben in Asien 
nebst den an nden otsterreichischen und russischen Gebieten in dem 
stande vom J Munich, Ou 6 shtats: size ee. BY enicee! 
scale, 14° to 1 inch. Three copies, 

ed duet générale de la Turquie d'Europe en xv feuilles dressée mile 

recueillis par M. le Lieut.-Gén. Comte Gnuilleminot, [iree- 
tenr-Géndral du Deépit de la Guerre, et M. le Marécha) de Camp Baron de 
Tromelin, &c, Par le Chevalier Lapie , &c. Paris, 1899, Size of each 
sheet, 16 inches by 21; scale, 11' to | inch. 


Moi1o,—Enuropaeische und Asiatische Tiirkey, &c.. in Jahre 1908. Bey T. 
Mollo, Vienna. age 22 inches by 40; scale, 60' to 1 inch. 





PaLsa.—Xagrny oy ¢** *, Carte de la plus grande partie de 
la Turguie TEurope, he. Nar Gentian’ Palma. Trest ete Size, 30 inches 
by 43; scale, 17’ to 1 inch, 


ith cum regionitous a trione ad tibus. 
The Northern part of key in Europe, cscepins Moldavia, Pr. eon 
struxit et delin. London, - Size, 9 inches by 11; seale, 50’ to 1 inch, 


Rercuano.—Der Enropiische Theil des Turkiseben Reichs von C. G. Reichard. 
Nuremberg, 1816. Sice, 24 inches by 31; scale, 28' to 1 inch, 


Rrope.—Partes confines trium Magnorum Imperiorum Austriaci, Russici ct Os- 
manici, dc. A. T. C. Rhode, Acad, suprad, Geog. Anno 1785. On 6 
sheets; sive of cach, 20 inches by 15; » 26° fo 1 inch, 

Weise. —Carte der Enropiischen Tirkey, nebst einem Theile von Klein Asien in 

£21 Blaettern nach den besten Hiilfquellen ent. u. gex. dorch den K. K. 

Oberslieutenant Frang von Weiss, herausgegeben von dem K. K. (ster, 

Generalquartiermeisterstabe. Im Jahre 1829. Size of each sheet, 18 
inches by 25; scale, 8° to 1 inch. 


Pete dahil trdstaferrel the anastatic under*the direction of 
Major Thos, Best Jarvis, res. Loudon, 1834, 3 Moanted, in 8 parts. 


Wrip.—Map of the Country between Odrasa and Constantinople. By James 
Wyld. Lordon, » Site, 31 inches by 20; seale, 20° to 1 inch. Ds 
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exxii Library and Map-Room of the Royal iano phiaglttiakap= 


Zansont—Carte de la ntrionale de Empire Otoman, contenant la 

’ Crime, ee Wo kie, la Bulgaric, avec Is Nouvelle Russie, &c. 
Par le Sr, Rizzi-Zannoni, 1774. Venice, 1777. On 6 sheets; marepeye 

18 inches by 23; scale, 20' to 1 inch, Shect 6, S.E., is wanting. 

Carte des Provinces septentrionales de "Empire Otoman. (In Arabic chatar- 
tere. with tracaletion sn MS.) te, et chan te af scale 35° to Ldnch, 


Bessarabia, ¢e.— 

Rosaax Govt.—KAPTA* * *. Map of Poets bosses Walachia, 4c., 
m fii, Engraved at the Imperial ’ ides peat St. Peters- 
burgh, 1817. On 20 sheets, in 4 parts, with an rae fa ; male, 7 to 
1 inch. 


Seapherua— 

Frixp.—Pian de Constantinople, du Bosp , et dn Canal de la Mer Noire. Par* 
F. Fried. Vienna, 1921. On 2 ; size, 30 inches by 22. 

Mourex.—Karte des Nordlichen befestigten Theils des Bosphors von den ae 
garen bis zu den Leuchtthirmen am Schwarzen Meer im Auftrage Sr 
Hoheit Sultan Mahmoud LL, mit dem Messtisch in |: 25,000 anfgenommen 
1636-1837. Durch Freiherrn yon Moltke, &c. Berlin, 1849. Size, 30 
inches by 25. 

Comstisitiaople— 

Plon de In Ville de Saae et de ses Fanbourgs tant en Europe qu’en 
Asie, levée géometriquement. Paris, - Sine, 19 inches by 27; scale, 450 
mittres to 1 ich, 

Moliaeria— 


Faurcv.—General Charte von der Moldau, Entworfen von J, Riedl und unter 
descen Leltung gezeichnet roo F. Fried. Vienna ond Pesth, 1811. Sine, 
23 inches by 22; teale, 10’ to 1 inch. | 


KierEat.—Die Moldau. TEntworfen von H. Kiepert. Weimar, 1849. Size, 
® 16 inches-by 12; scale, 14° to 1 inch, 


Montenagr, 
g——, C. T.—Nuova Carta Topografica delle Booche di Cattaro, Monte-Negro, e 
dell’ Albania. Delineata dal Sig. C.T.8, Venice, 1785. Size, 18 
fnohes by 24; scale, 2) to 1 inch, 


Tnavx.—Carte des Bouches de Cattaro et do Montenegro, Por Max. de Trax, 
1608, Vienna, Size, 16 inches by 23. : 


ee ee ere ee dtAat ke. Par M. le Comte Fedor de Karac- 
, Colonel aa Parise dtAutetohs. Size, 18 inches by 24; cali 2 to 
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raphische Karte der Growen ond Kleinen Wallachey 
terTaccs Gn take \780 seutaeagertegen’ iiockan seine te takes 

mie im te | FUMengelragen. era eben im 

1812. Size, 21 inches by 34, sige are 

Dinwatpt.—Mappa specialis Valachia ex eae Mappis et plurimis delinea- 


thonibus bus dedueta, Opera J Dirwaldt. Vienna, 
Site, 93 inches by 37: seale, 7’ to | lke a la 


Farep.—General Charte der Walachey nach allen vorhandenen Hilfemitteln bear- 


tet und gezcichnet von Frang Fried. Vienna ond Pes sy 
ie inches by 26; scale, 10° to | inch, a 


Kinvmar.—Die Walachei. Von H. Ki reais. 
- seale, 11° to | inch, “pert. Weimar, 1849, Size, 15 inches by 

Serres, me od 

Kuerwir.—Serbien nach Ocsterreichischen und Russischen Aufoahmen und Orts 


bestimmungen, und den Karten vou Vi 
von LL icienert . Weimar, 1849, m ‘tequenel ood Bugarski, entworfen 


¥ 1 inch, Size, 16 inches by 19; ; Beale, Il’ to 
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Bervia, Fe— 

Tren..—Charte von Servien, Boenien, und dem grossten Theile yon iliyzien, 

. nach bisher noch unbeniitzten Anfoahmen bearbeitet und als Fortectrung 
der Charte des Herrn Obristen Lipszky, von Szedliesoa, In 4 sectionen 
geteichnet vou J. Hiedl. Vienna, 1810, Size, 32 inches by 56; scale, 
64" to 1 inch, 

Charte von Servien, Bosnien, kc. Von i Riedl. Vienna, 1816. On 

@sheets. Forming a supplement to Lipazky. 


Charte vou Servien. Another edition, 1819. 





EUROPEAN MOUNTAINS AND RIVERS PASSING THROUGH 
VARIOUS STATES. 


HARE MOUS TADS, 


Herecwacs—Charte von dem Hare Gebirge, &e, Znerst eatworfen in 1817 — 
F. Julins: vollstindig ausgefGhrt m 1818 bis 1821, von H. Berghaus; in 
nga gestochen, &c., von H. Brose, Berlin, 1822. Size, 16 inches by 

- geale, 13 196,990, 

Pe Casass vom ober-unter und Vor Harse,&e. Von F. L, Giissefeld, 

Weimar, 1504. Size, 19 inches by 23; scale, J to 1 inch. 


Se ety Carte des Hare Gebirges, Von G. 8. 0. Lasins, 1789. 
Special Chidte voll dem Harz-Gebirge, &c. Weimar, 1808. Size, 25 inches by 
33; soale, 2} to 1 inch, , 


DASUBE KIVER, 


Carte du cours du Danube depuis Ulm jusqu’h son embouchure, &e.; on Guide 
de Voyageur 4 Constantinople sar le ube, &c. Vienna, 1841. 
. 
LAHSN RIVER. 
Charte der Niederung der Laho und ihrer Gegenthiler. Weimar, 1807. Size, 
| ee) by 10, (Passing throngh the territories of Prussia, Hiemen, 
eSThaL. |} 


THE KHISE. 


sorely tee Dr—Carte aopcarspniies du Cours du Rhino depuis Bale josqu’h 
, dans laquelle sont compris le Serpe age ln Houte et Basse Alsace, 

lea Evdchhés de Vorms etde Spire, une partie du Palatinat et del’ ‘Archéviché 

a Mayéence, la Bas Conté de Catzencllenbogen, le ‘Territoire de Franefort, 

le Landgraviat de Hesse rs Sige le Marquisate de Bade, le Territoire 
"Hanan, l'Ortenau, le Brisgan, &.; sur laquelle on n. traces les mouve- 

ments et les positions des Armées Franca vet Allemandes pendant les 
ampognes de 1674 et 1675. Par le Chev. de Beanrain. Sime, 12 feet 
long by 3 feet. 
.—Kaart van den Rhynstroom, van boven de Stad Emmerik tot beneden 

de Sted Arnhem, &e. Van J. Engelman. The Hague, 1793, Size, 16 







» by SM. 
Tanpisv.—Carte de la Rive Gauche do Ehin depois Bile jusqu's Ni 
An X—1602. Par Tardicu, Paris. Sixe, 20 inches by 10; scale, 4 4 inel 
to 1°. , 


MEDITERRANEAN SEA AND ISLANDS, 
Gnonas.—Nuova Carta del Mare Mediterranco estratta dalle pe Carte, ¢ dh 


recenti Astronomi Osservazioni, &e. Dal * * * Gio. Grubas, Piloto di 
Marinas. Venice, 1801. Sie, 30 inches by 50, 


. GK. Vi—Nuova Caria del Mare Adriatico ¢ suci Gulfi. “Da G.B, ¥. G 
‘Venice, 1815, Size, 21 inches by 29. ‘Two copies. . 
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exxiv Library and Map-Room of the Royal 


Larre.—Carte réduite de la Mer MGditerranée et de In Mer Noire, &e. Par J. A. 
~B. Rizzi Zannoni et FP. Lapie, Ing. Géog. Paris, 1808. Size, 92 inches 
by 66. 

Nearow, Govt.—Carta ridotta del Mare Mediterraneo, costrutta nel Reale Officio 
Topograiico. Naples, 1845. In3 parts; size of each, 37 inches by 30. 

Scunakun.—Karte des Mittellacndischen Meers Verfasst von Herrn «Bonne, 

n Hen eudaioadskes vou Hern F. A. Schraembl, Vienna, 1787. Size, 14 
inches by 27; scale, 110° to 1 inch. 

Condia— 

Homaxs.—Insula Creta bodie Candia in sua iv, territoria divisa cum sal acraaaibe 
Zgei Maris Insulis ac presertim pon syne ex 
Nova Santorini Insula, oceasione cu} sapenlt Nature Phrwome Phancoiat 
Tabulam hance curiois spectandam, wadidit J Joh. Bapt. Homanons. Nurem-.  - 
berg. Sie, 20 inches by 23; scale, 12’ to | inch, 

eqmonet exons co} tale de Cone mpoecnys g les Tures, Ieriti, Gravee par © 
Tardieu, Size, 21 inches by 25 pals, ai tok ack 





Miffese folcomds— 

Deratwece.—Carte Générale de la Princi té Souveraine des Isles de Malte et 

du Goze, dresse nur les Mémoires des Grands Grands Offciers de l'Ordre. Par 
A. F. G. Depalmens, fils, Paris, 1752, In 2 parts. Size, 24 inches 
by 58 


Roem. Tsola di Malta, Gozzo, Comino, et Cominotto, carats dalle piu recenti 
notitie, e datta in Ince da Gio. Giacomo de Hossi, Rome, 1686, Sine, 17 
inches ‘by 23. 

Sarra.—Plano della Citta, Porti, « Fortificazioni di Valetta nell’ [sola di Malta. 
Rilevato dal iene E. (W. ralderg bude Real Marina Britannica. 
Size, 22 inches - scale, 6 inches to 


* BLACK SEA, 
Russias Govensuent.—Carte de la Mer Noire, d’Azof, ct de | , 
et gravée an Depot lmpirial des Cartes en 1804, d’apris les deseer 


tions les plus récentes et les nouvelles determinations ons astronomiques des 
Russes et des Francois, St. Petersburgh, 1804, Sive, 28 inches by 40, 


ASLA, 
GENERAL MAPS. 


Ansowssitn, A.—Map of Asia. « By A. Arrowsmith, 15/8. London, On 
4 sheets, ial ot lice $2 inches by 38; scale, 79 to 1 inch, 
Barrirt Miss, Soc.—A Map illustrative of the ist Missio Stations, and 
of the countries in which the translations of the Seri ures In the different 
Eastern languages are spoken; carrying on by the Missiouaries at Seram- 
pants E. Asia). London, 1815-19. Size, 13 inches by 17; seale, 4° to 
| ~ 
Castatois Maps, On 3 sheets :— a 
1. Tl disegno della prima parte del Asia, Laquale principia da Levante al : 
Regno di Parse et alla provincia di Charnssa e quella di Sablesta et al ‘ 
Regno di Cabul ¢ la provincia di Guzarate, &c. Giacomo di Castaldi, 


Piamontese et Cosmographoin Venetian, 1559, Size, 17 hes 
scale, 110’ to | inch. ae es 


a as 


2. 1 disegno della seconda parte dell’ Asin. 1] qual Leuante 7 
al Finme indo gia dette tnd: de. Ginaonen a amy Denes 
Sg Xe ig anh in Venetia, 1561. Size, 19 inches by £94. scale, 110" 
meh, 


3. Tl disegno della terza parte dell’ Asia. Gincome di Castaldi, Piamon 
F evn rmapho in Venetia, 150). “ie, 25 inches by 29 ; sakes tanta 
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Bequest by the late George Bellas Greenough, Esq. cxx 

De Wrr.—Nova Persiw, Armenin, Natoliz, et Arable Sevoriptio per F. de Wit. 
Amsterdam, Size, 20 inches by 23; scale, 125° 

Kuarrorea.—Carte de Asie Centrale, par M. J. Klaproth. Size, 6 inches by 12. 

cHanp.—Charte von Asien. Von C, G. Reichard, Weimar, 1812. Size, 21 

inches by 26; scale, 4° to 1 inch. 

Scumir.—Asien, Gereichuet von J. M. F. Schmidt, an C. Ritter’s Erdkonde. 
Berlin, 1919. Size, 21 inches by 22; scale, 5° to 1 inch. 

Scuxempen.—Asien. Nuremberg, 1793. Sire, 20 inches by 24. 

Sraeimr.—Charte von Asien, von F. W. Streit. Nuremberg, 1815, Size, 20 
inches by 25; scale, 250" to 1 inch, 


RUSSLA IN ASIA. 


GENERAL MAP. 


SrranLennenc.—Nova descriptio Geographica Tattarim Magne tam Orientalibus 
nam Occideotalis in particularibus et generalibus 7 erritoriis, una com . 
elineatione totius Imperii Russici imprimis Siberim accurate ostensa. 

P. J. v. Strahlenberg. (Circa 1700.) Size, 27 inches by 41; scale, 110 
= to 1 inch, 





Another copy ; Western part only. 
Srmar.—Charte von dem Rossischen Reiche in Asien. Von F. W. Streit. 
| Weimar, 1811, Sixe, 19 inches by 25; scale, 150° to 1 inch. 


CAUCASIAN PROVINCES, 


Kiarsora.—Carte de oxen et du pays des Ossetes, Tscherkesses, ct 
Mitzdeheghi, Par Jal laproth, 1823. Paris. Size, 21 inches by 15; 
scale, 12° to 1 inch. 
Pasrewttscu.—Georgien und das Hochland Armenien als Uberblick Cede ca 
Operationen der K. Russ. Armee unter Gen. Paskewitsch-Eriwansky, 
Munich, 1829. Sie. 16 inches by 22; seale, 14° to I inch. 


55 cel ee dem Kaukasischen Isthmus uod von Armenien, ke, Von Prof. 
Dr. Karl Koch. Berlin, 1250. Polifische Gebiele. Size, 36 inches by 49; 
scale, 14° to | inch. 

-The same, Botanically coloured. 

— Ethnographically coloured. 

livestas Starr.—Karte des Kaukeasus noch den Neosten Aufnahmen des K. 
Ross. Gen. Stabes entworfen. Berlin, 1518. Size, 20 inches by 26; scale, 
24' to 1 inch. 

—— ne = Another Copy. 1840, 

Uehersichts Karte der Russischen Provingen Nordlich und Siidlich rom Kan- 

kus. Munich, 1838. Size, 18 inches by 20; seale, 40° to 1 inch. 

Caneasi Montes, Mingreliv, Imiretiv, Georgia, Armenim, atque regionom vici- 


‘parum tabula sovissima. Petropoli, 1793. Size, 24 inches by 20; scale, 
20' to 1 inch, 





KRAMTSCHATEA. 


cay diigo: vou Kamtschatka nach cigenen Astronomischen Ortebestim- 
; agen, ued Adfoahmen uach Krascheninikows Kestim- 
maanges und nach den Anufoahmen der Ostkiiste durch die Capitaine Liitke 
entworfen vou A, Eewan, Ges. von K, v. Reinhard, Berlin, - 
1838. Sine. 34 inches by 24; scale, 29" to 1 inch. 


*,” With 6 pictures of voleanos and mountains. * 





dpal ol Kiica— 


INDEPENDENT TARTARY. 


2i—Xeera, . . . Charta, in qui eruditis tands. exhihoter pars Asstt 
Bavatzi.—Xaers , q — labore 


hae primum Secheny ope publici juris, facta a me Basilio Batutel . . . 


London, 1732. Size, 20 inches by 24. si 


Kuastkorr.—Carte de la Mer d'Aral et du Khanat de Khiva. Dressde par Jacques. 
de Khanikoff. Paris, 1351. Size, 28 inches by 17; scale, 24" to 1 inch, 

Fotlara— 

Larte.—Carte du Ehanat de Boukhara et d'une partie des Step 


es Kirghix, 
itcrgaid mig eg eee ere cr reneere, eree Tee Ch. Lapin be. 


18 inches by 14; scale, 6 to 


Caspian Sea and Bothara— 
Maas.—Novwa Maris ay ge et bah ae Usbeck cum provinciis Fate vera 
deli 


neatio, Per Nuremberg, 1735. Size, 20 inches by 23; 
seole, 11' tol fac, 


CHINESE EMPIRE. 
—Carte de l'Ancienne Chine qu'elle estoit du temps d'Yao et telle 
Welle décrite dans un chap. du Chon ohne intitald Yu Kong. Size, Li 
fociles by 16. MS. from the Klaproth Collection. 
Strecen.—Das Chinesische Reich mit seinen Schutzstaaten nebst dem J 
Inselreiche. Gotha, 1833. Stieler's Hand Athos, Size, 14 retine ty 16, 
Wrin—M of China. By James Wyld. London, 1840. Size, 25 inches by 33: 
wale, 1° to 1 inch, tw o copies. read 
Kuisrsotn.—Carte des Huit Provinces duo Tchao Sian. (From th . Reem 
Collection, with MS. corrections.) Size, 29 inches by 20; scale, 1 tol inch, 
Another copy, with different MS. corrections. 
Cunton— 


Crinke.—Skeich of the Operations seni Canton, by Capt. T. J, Clarke, AN. 
(MS., no date.) Size 14 inches by 14 


Ffaiacn felond— 


Kuarnora.—Carte de Ile de Hainan, formant le cake Chinois de Khioung Tcheon 
Fou. Par M. Klaproth. 1827, Paris. Size, 13 inches by 15; scale, 11! 
to 1 inch. 
Kiakta fo Peking— 


KAPTA .. .. Map from Kinkta to Peking through Mongolia, 1520 
(In Russian.) Size, 22 inches by 18. ° oi Shae 


Jaa- Choo felons— - 


Ktarsoru.—Carte du Royaume et des Iles de Lieou-Kicou, réduite “apres 
Cartes Manuserites que Bsr P. Gaubil a hreistee en Chine le 6 Sessa 
1752. ¢ rte pour e des Considérati 
by 10; scale, 84° fo T inch. aan ey lout, Sc.) “Sie, 14 inches 
Peking— 
Jeavia.—Chinese Plan of the City of Peki F 
Peking by an Italian Missions : aad: Sobvower ya bige Se Sit: 
at Naples, im 1842. Lithographed,. &ec., under the direction of Major 'T. 


BE. Jervis, rms. 1643. Ondsherts, Size of : 
10 inches to | mile, ize of cach, 19 inches by 22; scale, 
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mm ere : 
* JAPAN, 
ARROWSMITH, A.—Map of the Islands of Japan, Kurile, &ec., with the adjacent 
eoast of the Chinese dominions ond a sketch of the River Amoor and the 
Haikal Lake, inclading the trading posts of Russia and China and their + 
. relative situations vii Peking. Delineated by A. Arrowsmith, 1633. On 
4 sheets, in 2 parts. Size, 52 inches by 66; scale, 30’ to 1 inch, Two 


Kaxmrren.—Regni Japonia nova Mappa G iphica . . . delineata ab Engel- 
berto Kaempfero, recosa et emendaota a M. Seuttero. Size, 20 inches by 23; 
seale, 36' to 1 inch, 

Map onees Japanese Islands printed in Japanese characters, Size, 24 inches 

‘YF dhe, 
TURKEY UN ASIA. 
GENENAL MAPS, 


Rercnanp.—Charte dea Osmanischen Keichs in Asien. Von C. G. Reichard, 
Weimar, (604, Size, 20 inches by 26; seale, 51" to | inch, 

Wrip.—Map of the Ottoman Dominions in Asia, with the adjacent Frontiers of 
the Russian and Persian Empires. By James Wyld. London, 1835, Size, 
21 inches by 29; scale, 40' to | inch. 


PARTS OF TURKEY IN ASIA. 
ASLA MINOR. 


D'Asvinie.—Asiv, que vulgo Minor dicitur, et Syrim tabula Geographien, &c. 
Auctor D'Anville, 1764. London, 1794, Size, 21 inches by 95; seale, 
85’ to | inch. _— 
De ta Rut.—Asia Minor, Authore Phi. de la Rue, Amsterdam (Mortier), Size, 
16 inches by 29; scale, 46' to 1 inch. | 
Krereat.—Karte von Klein-Asien entworfen und ges, nach den neuesten und 
suverliissigsten Quellen, haupt sichlich nach den in den Jahren 1828-39 
My Ai th a Merry Benge on ¥. Moltke, &e, und 1641-45 von 
+ Kiepert, A. a ¢ und K. Koch, ausgefiihrten recognosci @ 
: sowie nach den besten neveren relserouten, workiigtion der Englander. 
Berlin, 1844, Size, 29 inches by 63; scale, 14’ to 1 inch, or 1: 1,000,000, 
*,” Accompanied by Memoir iber die construction der Karte von Klein 
Asien, &e.  &vo. 
Leace.—Essay of as Map of Asin Minor, By W. M. Leake, Lieut.-Col, ma. 
Loadon, 1820. Size, 26 inches by 33; scale, 15’ to 1 inch, 
Parresos,—Asie Pars, Turkey in Asin, By the Rev. E. Patteson, Richmond, ° 
1606. Size, 11 inches by 9; scale, 60° to 1 inch. v 
Tenmmatcurr.—Carte Géographique de I'Asie Mineore, rédigée Ak échelle de 
1: 1,000,000 ae Bototet, Gena a |'Etat-Major de Russie, d'apres 
de: | indditset les données fournies par P,de Tchihatehef, 1853. 
Paris. Size, 29 inches by 42. = 
Epmoxps,— Marmorice Harbour, from a Survey by Capt. J, Edmonds, mx, 1801 
Loudon, 1802, Size, 9 inches by 8, y peiewn ys rere aida 


MESOPOTA MLA. 


Vixcent.—Map of Babylonia, Tigris, Euphrates, Euleus, Pasitigris, and, Susiana, 
chy from Dr Aol, by W. V.( Vincent), London, 1797. Size, 6 inches 





SYRIA, 


Amownerr, A-Sketch of the Countries betwen Jerusalem and Alpe. By 
- pr ea a 1814. On 2 sheets; sire, 54 inches by 33; 6° to 
1 ine 


Bacrs.—Palestina cx teteris avi monumentis ac recentiorum observationibus 
illustravit Marinus Didericus de Bruyn. Amsterdam, 1844, Size, Ainches 
y 27; scale, 6' to 1 Inch, or 1: 450,000, With Memoir in Latin, “ Brevis 
Notitia,” ko. & pp. 4to. 
DAnvinie.—Palestinn, By Monsr. D'Anville, &c, 1767. London, 1794, Sine, 
16 inches by 18; scale, 11" to 1 inch. 


Hoqurs.—Canaan os divided by Joshua among the Tribes of Israecl.— Palestine in 
the time of Jesus Pare Oc Countries traversed by Mrs eal dea in 
their progress from ptto Canaan. 3 Ma: From an rawing 
by W. Hughes. (Patent [uminated Maps.) size of each, 14 by 10, 


Krerent.—Karte von Palaestina nach den besten Quellen, vorziiglich nach den 
Robinsonschen Untersuchungen, Von H. Herausgegeben von 
ioe Dr. Carl Ritter. Berlin, 1842. Size, 23 inches by 18; scale, si to 





eee of Arabia Petrwa, the Holy Land, and part of Egypt, Ancient and 
Modern, exhibiting their physical features, ied with Geological 
Notes, designed chiefly to illostrate ... the Exodus and Journeyings of 
the Isruelites, kc. Hy Richard Palmer. London, 154), In 2 parts; size, 

52 inches by 33 ; seale, 9" to | inch, 

See Physique et Politique de la Syrie, servir i l'Histoire des 
en i a aed as. OCet. ite au Kaire eo l'an & we 

rlea Punltre, Paris, Lang, 23 inches 
was : scale, 24 to 1 inch, es te — f 
Pryenmans.— Palestine. Outline and Hills printed in Colours, without title or 
names. Unfinished proof by A. Petermann, London, 1854. Sine, 40 inches 


by 27. 

W rip.—Map of Syria, Ancient and pein aii dhe or Wyld, Ke. 1840. London, 
Size, 39 fockes 6 by 25; scale, 6' to 

Jomarp.—Carte de l'Arabie et des pays cireouvolsitd: dressce dd’ se Bap 


ments pe récents pour | "atelligenat de I'Histoire de | BOLLS 
Mohammed Aly et des marches dea troupes Egyptiennes. Par omand. 
’ Paria, 1847. Siew 8 kpehes by 27 srt 220' to 1 inch, Witha Memoir, 
Fie 
Lorren.—Terre Tewiks maxima pars, seu, &e. Anctore C, Niebuhr, Tob. Cour, 
Lotter, Geogr. exeud. Vienna, 1774. Size, 24 inches by 15. 








PERSIA, , \ 
Ci os eR John Cary. London, 18157 Sise, 10 inclRs by 12; scale, 
25 lente ae Von (©, G, Reichard. Weimar, 1 . Sine, 22 inches 


by 28 ; scale, 05’ to 1 inch. 
Vincent.—Mape to Dr. Vincent's Commerce and Navigat@in of the Ancients. 


1797.—ho.. 1. Plan of the Coasi of Mekrau from theflndus to the Persian 
Gulf, copied . . . from a MS. compiled. by Mr. Dal mple, 1795.—No, 2. 
Chart of tic Gulf of Persia, copie . « from Mr. Dalrymple’s collection, 


= from D'Anville, Panjab from Arrian, Const of from 
C. Robinson, intended to connect the march of the armies wie geceeaes 
~ = the fleet.—Sketch of the South-east Anvle of the Coast uf Persia, by 





| Baquaat by the late George Bellas Grenough Eq. cx 


A, Blair.—Sketch of the ah Indus with the five Doabs.—Carte de® 
Babylonie, pormmeés mj hoi Hierac-Arab, avec les noms, tant 
cae que modernes, et les routes des Expéditions de Cyrus et de Julien 
Fao aussi bien = celles de Texeira, Henjamin, &c. oe 
ume de Guil. De I'Isle, Poblié en Aott 1766, par va Nic. De I'l 
aris. Size, 23 inches by 18. 


AFGHANISTAN on CABUL, ; 


WaLken.—Map of Afghanistan and the adjacent Countries, &c. Drawn and 
Engraved by J, and C. Walker, London, 1844, Size, 31 inches by 26; 
30’ to 1 inch. 
Macantxer.—A Map of the Kingdom of Canbul ond some of the neighbouring 
Countries, altered from a Map constructed in the year 1909. By Lieut. 
John y. London, 1815. Size, 25 inches by 31; scale, 32 to 
1 inch, 


Filyber-pass— 
Leswisxoros.—Khyber-pass, surveyed by Major F. Lushington. Bize, 9 inches 
by 5; scale, if mech to | malice ’ 


INDIA, 
GCESERAL MAP, 


Autan.—India, To the Right Hon, John Sullivan, m.r., &c., this Map of India 
is inseribed, &c., by A. Allan, 1818. Size, 33 inches by 27; scale, 1° to 
Linch. Two copies, plain and coloured. 


Cany.—A New Map of Hindoostn. By John Cary. London, 1621. Size, 
19 inches by 21 ;acale, 92’ to Linch. Three copies, 


Hindoostan. Central Division, Sindetic, Gangetic, and Southern." By 
Jokn Cary. On 4 sheets; size of each, 10 inches by 12. 


Gaxexovan.—General Sketch of the Physical and Geological Features of British 
India, by G. B. Greenough, Esq., vos, &e. &c, On 9 sheets; size, 
76 inches by 66; Seale, 24’ to | inch. Two copies. 


Hewrrt.—Hindoostan. Hewitt, sc. Size 10 inches by 8. 


Jspias Govt.—A Map of the Seat of War in India, 1917-18. Compiked and 

5 drawn for the use of the Commander-in-Chief's Office, Fort William, 
Bengal, and published by permission, London, 1820, Size, 29 inches by 
24; scale, 30° to. inch. 


Mapes illustrative of the European connection with India and of 
the British Administration of its several Departments. London, 1833, 
Five Maps in a cover. 


Ktersnt.—Karte von Alt-Indien, A Map of Ancient India, with the Indian 
ero ane pesos) Modern Names to illustrate Prof. Lassen's Indian 
tiquities, Drawn by Henry pe mi Berlin, 1553, Size, 30 inches by 

13 scale, 70' to 1 inch or 1: 5, 


Kipiixcen—Hindostan. (In -) TT. Kidli des. Printed 
at the Asiatic Lith. Press for the Nethe rlands MissiGanry Bielety, Size, 
15 inches by 11, 

Lamprox.—Plan of the Trigonometrical Operations carried on in the Peninsula 
of India from the year 1802 to 1814 ineclosive, under the su 
of Lieut.-Colonel W. Lambton. On § sheets; size of ench, 22 inches by 
32; ale, 7’to Linch. Two copies. 


Soc, D. U. K.—India, On 11 sheets, pablished under the superintendence of the 
pomeey aoe ite the Diffusion of — Knowledge. Mounted together and 
coloured to distinguish the River Basine a 
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+ 7 
Wasne—Map of eta, sowing the Bia Trixie Gis oF Ine sire 
States, By John Walker, pher to the East Indin Company. 
ss sheets; size of each, 22 inches by 34 ; scale, 28° to 1 inch. 
Wrip.—Map of Indian . . . the Civil and Military Stations * 2 8 arranged 
+ ender the direction of Captain HE. M. Grindlay, by James Wyld. 1838. 
Size, 39 inches by 27; scale, 55' to 1 inch. 
“7 Also Index to Wyld’s Map of India, in 1 vol, . 


PARTS OF [XDIA. 


: of the Peninsola of India, from the 19th Degree North Latitude to Ca 

a Comorin, 1792, Lomdon. On 2 sheets; size, 40 inches by 34; scale, ie 
to 1 inch. 

The Southern Countries of Indian, from Madras to : Comorin, describing 
the Rontes sib the Armies commanded by Colonels Fallarton and Humber- 
ston during the Campaigus of 1782, 1783, and 1784, Surveyed by Colonel 
‘Kelly, Capt. Wersebe, and others. London, 1754, Size, 35 inches by 41; 

salle, 10° to 1 inch. 

Western India, exhibiting the Lines surveyed in detail and explored by the 
Great Indian Peninsula Eailway Company, 1847, London, cise, inches 
by 26; scale, 9 to Linch. Two copies, 

Asx — 

Annowsurrn, A.—Map of Aseam, on the same scale as the Map of India, A. Ar- 
rowsmith. London, 1816. Size, 21 inches by 30; scale, 14’ to 1 inch, 

Phomdoorda— 

Pian of Bhamboorda and Environs, on the Moola River (Scindiah's Dominions 
MS., om tracing paper, Size, 19 inches by 23; seale, 3 inches to 1 mile. 

Bombay Prea.— 

Iniax Govr.—Ronute Map of the Bombay Presidency, surv and collected 
Me ge pode Rage nal tmratgy Beppe toa Payee! Nie Bombay, ane 
sheets; size of ¢ inches by 34; e, 10 English mil 
Linch. Tuble of Distances, &v. teat 
Duskroce i ye 
InpiAN Gor. —Plan of the Duskroee hmedahad Collectorate; com- 






piled and reduced from the original Plazs by the Officers of the Revenue: 
rvey 


ent during the years 1620, 1821, 1893. inches 
93; scale, 1 English mile to 1 inch. Sine SF aes Ie 


eure 
Asqverit.—Carte Générale du Cours du Gange et du G dresmée 

ene ariealites du P.Tiefentaller, J. Missionnaire Apostolique dans lade, Par 

| Pi ae do Perron, Paris, 1784, Sige, 24 inches by 30; scale ia to 

Mfindlartya— 

Gaims.—Karte des Hohen Himélays in Gurwhal, Kemaoon, Al Are Ce 
Quelien des Ganges, Indus, Sattadeshe Entworfen. von Sara fs Bork ar 
heranegegeben vou (©. Ritter, 1832. Size, IT inches by 

; 1 inch. : 

Koubin— 


denrme=Flap of the Trigonometrical Operations carried on i Konkun Pro 
an “seg al Year 1824 to 1829 inclusive, ©) ubder the ssperintendence of 
chia, 7 to 1 inch, Oh Meine Des (No. &.) Size, 51 inches by 

——— Sketch of the Konkun, or Western Coast of India, exhi 

distribution of Plants. (N + exhibiting thie 

| Sich by 2 5 UG, 38.) MBS..om tracing paper. 


- 











s 
Fontun— * 


Jenvis.—Auslyses of the Industry and Resourecs, the External and Internal 
Commerce, the Produce and Taxation of the British and Foreign Terri- 
tories on the North-west Coast of Peninsular India, (No.14.) MS. on 
tracing paper. Size, 51 inches by 28, 

Matlagerr— 

Ansowsurra, A.—Map of the Province of Malabar, &e. By A. Arrowsmith, 
London, 1809. Size, 40 inches by 27; scale, 4} to 1 inch. 

Vepal— 

Kingrarsicx.—Map of Nepaul, with the Routes, &e., of Captain Kirkpatrick, 
London, 181). Size, 20 inches by 30; scale, 6’ to 1 inch. 

Aunowsmtta, J.— Map of the Punjab, Kashmir, Iskarda, and Ladhalk comprising 
the dominions of Ranjeet Singh. Compiled from original documents, 
particularly from the detailed | map of Baron Charles Hiigel. By John 
Arrowsmith. London, 1849, Size, 28 inches by 27; seale, 17’ to 1 inch. 

Watker.—Map of the Punjab, Western Himdlaya, and adjoini: parts of Tibet, 
from recent Surveys, and based u the Tuppnonnirieat Survey of India. 
cay be Je cant - Hon, Court of ie aem of = Fast India = 

» by Jo 'alker, Geographer to the | any. London, 1854, Size, 
oF inches by 40; scale, 14’ to inch, nat 

Since— 

Skeleton Map of Sinde (rough woodenut). Size, @ inches by 4, Two copies, 


ASIATIC ARCHIPELAGO, 


Amnowsaits, A.—Chart of the East India Islands, exhibiting the several Pas. 
sages between the Indian and Pacific Oceans. By A. Arrowsmith, _ 
1324. On 4 sheets; size of each, 27 inches hy 40; scale, 40° to 1 inch. 
Annowsmita, 5.—Chart of the Pas between Booro, Gilolo, Ceram, and New 
eg &e. By §. Avcowamith, 1832. Sixe, 27 inches by 40; scale, 11' 
to | inch, 
HixpensTeix.— meene Kaart van Nederlandsch Oostindic, . »« .» te za- 
mengesteld door G. F. Baron van Derfelden van Hinderstein. . . =i Ae 
142. (in 9 sheets, ineloding Index; size of each, 38 inches by 26: seale, 
| 30° to 1 inch. 
Borneo— 
PETERMANN.—Map of Horneo, constructed principally from that of Raron Melvill 
de Carnbee,&e, By Augustus Peterman, London, 1851. Size, 24 inches 
Jana-— 
Van De Veipr.— Kaart ven het Filan Java te mamengesteld, uit Oficiele bronnen 
door C.W. M. Van de Velde, &e., 1845. On 2 sheets; size, 24 inches by 
64; scale, 10° to | inch. 
AufhowsmitH, 5.—Chart of the Philippine Islands from the Spanish Chart. 1808, 
The adjacent islands are added from the latest Surveys. Hy S. Arrowsmith, 
London, 1832. Size, 40 inches by 27; scale, 29° to 1 inch, 
INDIAN OCEAN AND ISLANDS. 
AsnowemiTu, A.—Chart of the Indian Ocean, &c, By A. Arrowsmith. 1823, 
On 4 sheets; size of each, 27 inches by 40; scale, 30° to 1 inch, 
Danarwrce.—Mer des Indes. A copy of an ancient MS. Map in the British 


Museum (16th Cent.) With n Note by A. Dalrymple. London, 17990, 
Gis 18 inches by 35, donna . Tn i 
ei 


. 


: . ; 7 A 
“Monzsuy.—Trigonometrical Survey of the Maldeeve Islands. By Commander R. 
2 Moresby and Lieut. P. T. Powell, Indian Navy, 1835. London, 1839. On 
3 sheets; size, 126 inches by 25; ecole, 4’ to 1 inch. 


Durovn.—Ile de France, dressée par A. H.Dufour. 1835. Size, 7 inches by 5; 
seale, 7' to 1 inch, 
tharte von den Arabischen Meerbasen nebst den Egiptischen, Ethiopt hen, und 
Arabischen Kiisten von bis Babelmandeb von einer Keise urch 
Abyssinien nach der Hauptstadt Gondar und von da nach den Quellen des 
Nils, Ke, Alles nach Observationen mit den besten Instrumenten bestim! 
von James Bruce. (Pl. 47. Frenteel, ec.) Size, 26 inches by 20; scale, 
66" to | ineh. 
AUSTRALIA. 


Berrs,—Australasia (the London series of Sixpenny Maps). Betis, 1846. Size, 
15 inches by 17; scale, 350’ to 1 inch. 

Retsecee.—General Charte von Australien, Von J. C. Reinecke, im Jahre 12806, 

you neuen berichtigt im December, 1812. Weimar. Size, 19 inches by 25; 

seale, 6 to 1 inch, 

New South Wales— 

Berrs.—The Gold Regious of New South Wales. (Betts.) Size, 15 inches by 12. 

Games aAxp Fusoens.—A Topographical Plan of the Settlements of New South 
Wales, including Port Jackson, Botany Bay, and Broken Hay, surveyed by 
Messrs. Grimes and Flinders. Also a Sketch of Mr. Evans's Route west of 
the Bluc Moustains in 1819-14, London, 1799-1815. Size, 22 inches by 
ge: scale, 24 to 1 imeb. 

Oxtxy.—A Chart of part of the interior of New South Wales. By John Onley, 
a v ‘eneral. London, 1825. Size, 54 inches by 40; scale, 13’ to 
1 inch, 

: VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

AnnowssrTHh, A.—Chart of Van Diemen’s Land ond Bass Strait. By A. Arrow- 

, smith. London, 1833. Size, 34 inches by 26; seale, 11' to 1 inch. 

Annowemrrn, J.—Van Diemen's Land. By John Arrowsmith. London, 184. 

Size, 25 inches by 21; scale, 9’ to 1 inch. 


NEW ZEALAND. 
Recken.—Map of the Colony of New Zealand from Official Documents. Engraved 
by the Omnigraph, by F. P. Becker and Co. London, . 7 
inches by 14. 
Cannrworon.—Plan of the Town and part of the Settlement of New Plymouth. 


New Zealand. Selected, surveyed, and delineated by F. A. Carringto: 
Sine, 22 inches by 32; scale, Tastes to 1 English le: sis na oa 


——— Plan of Manu-Kori Pah, &c., New Plymouth, N.Z. By F.A.C : 
1840-46, Sine, 39 inches by 28, By F. A. Carrington. 
AFRICA. 

GEXERAL MAPS. 


etten uod Fluss-systeme in Afrika. Von Dr. Gerphawt 7 : 
, Size, 10 inches ry 8; seale, 15° to | inch, With letorprass 
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~~ Beguest by the late George Bellas Greenough, Esq. exxxiii 
Brarne.—Nouvelle Carte d'Afrique. Par L. H. Berthe. Paris, 1899. Size, 22 
inches by 31; scale, 210" to 1 inch, ; 
Bavé.—Carte Physique et Politique de l'Afrique, Par A. H. Bro¢. Paris, 1822, 
Size, 24 inches by 35; scale, 210° to 1 inch. 
Cany.—New Map of Africa, exhibiting its Natural and Political Divisions, &c. ~ 
* (By Cary.) London, 1819. ‘Size, 36 inches by 33; scale, 150' to 1 inch. 
Hentsox,—Karte der regenschaften Algier, Tunis, und Tripolis, and des Kaiser 
thums Fez und Marokko, nebst den gegenuberliegenden europdischen Kiis- 
tenstrichen. Won Herison, Geogr. 1641, Carlsruhe. Sine, 25 inches by 
36; seale, 40° to | inch, 
Macquecn.—Map of Africa, from Loando in the South to Tripoli in the North, 
on Merestor’s projection. By James Macqueen, London, 1840, Size, 
F 26 inches by 38; scale, 115' to 1 inch. 
Reinnoxe.—Charte von Africa. Von J.C. M. Reinecke. Weimar, 1812. Sime, 
21 inches by 24; seale, 4° to | inch, : 
ScuMipt.— Africa gereichnet von J.M,F. Schmidt. Berlin, 1919. Sine, 21 inches 
by 24; scale, 4° to 1 inch, 
Scunarwnt.—Karte von Africa verfasst‘von Herrn Robert Vaugondy, Geographen 
des Koenigs von Polen, nen herausgegeben von Herrn F. A.Schraembl. 1787. 
On four sheets. Size of each, 20 inches by 22; scale, 125'to l inch. (The 
two North sheets only.) 
Sraato.—Carte de l'Afrique Septentrionale, rédigeée et gravee par Jérome Segato. 
Florence, 1830. Size, 22 inches by 34; scale, 98' to 1 inch. | 
Africa nach Robert Vaugondy, Rennell's und Sotamann's Skizre, &c. Nuremberg, 
I734. Size, 22 inches be 24; scale, 220° to 1 inch, ~ 
ALGERIA. “ 
: Canetre.—Carte epéciale du Royaume d'Alger. Paris, Size, 19 inches by 21 z 


scale 37’ to 1 inch, 
—— Carte Orographique de l’Algéric, par MM. Carette et Renou. 1844, 
Size, 19 7S a ny scale, 53,000,000. 
-—— Carte de l'Algérie divisée par tribus. Par MM. E. Carette et Ang. 
Warnier, Paris, 1846, Size, 30 inches by 45; seale, 14' to 1 inch, 
” FRencu Govr.—Carte de la Province d'Alger, dressfe au Deépit de la Guerre. 
Paris, 1844. Size, 29 inches by 34; seale, 1: 400,000, or 54‘ to 1 inch, 
Two copies. 
Rocux, pk 14.—Carte des Divisions Politiques, Administratives, et Milituires de 
pala Par Ch, de la Roche, attaché au Ministbre de la Guerre, Paris. 
Frencu Govt.—Carte de la Province de Constantine, dress¢e au Général 
de la Guerre. Paris, 1844. Size, 23 inches by 36; scale, 1; 400,000, or 
54) to 1 inch. 
Kabatio— 
Canerre.—Kabilic, proprement dite. Par E. Carette. Paris, 1847. Size, 24 
inches by 36; scale, 1: 200,000, 


Bourrann.—Province @Oran. Partie du Territoire de Colonisation, dressée Pe 
L. Bouffard. Avec indication de la nature des Terrains, d'aprés le Dr. 
Aug. Warnier. Paris, 1647. Size, 20 inches by 26; scale, 1: 200,000, 
Fuescu Govr.—Carte de la Province d'Oran, dreste au Dépit Général de In 
é ne Paris, 1844. Size, 43 inches by 34; scale, 1:400,000, or 54' to 
jneh il | 


* 
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EGYPT. 
Ansowsarrn, A.—A Map of Lower Egypt, from various surveys, communi 


, | y4, id 
y i Bryce and other officers. Drawn by A. Arrowsmi London, 
1807. On four sheets. Size of each, 25 inches by 32; seale, 24' to 1 inch. 


Map of Upper Egypt, by A. Arrowsmith. London, 1807-1816. Sig, 40 

biskss by 27; scale, 9' to 1 inch, : 

DAsvirte.—Egyptus Antiqua. Auctor D’Anville, 1765. London, 1812. Size, 
20 inches by 13; scale, 27' to 1 inch, 

Fuexcu Govt.—Carte Topographique de Egypte et de plusieurs parties des 








Pays limitrophes, levée peodas t I'expédition de l'Armée Francaise par les 
Capeshonss Geographes, Oficiers du Génie Militaire, et les pe tare 


des Ponts et Chaussées, assujettie aox observations des Astronomes, con- 
struite par M. Jacotin, Colonel an Corps Royal des Ingénieurs-Géographes 
Militaires, &c., gravée au Dépit de la Guerre, & échelle de 1: 100,000, 
Paris, 1818? Om forty-seven sheets; also the following seven extra sheets: 
—l. Titre; 2. Noms des Ingénieurs ; 3. Tableau d'Assemblage; 4. Isthme 
de Sourys; 5. Environs de ys; 6. Ile de Roudah: 7. Canal des deux 
Mers. Also Carte Géographique de I'Egypte et des Pays environnans, 
réduite d'apriéa la Carte Topographique, &e., on three sheets, The whole 
io five cases, uniform. 

Jomanp.—Esquisse d'une Carte Itinéraire (d’Egypte) pour les Voyages de M. F. 
Cailliaud de Nantes, &c. Par M. J. Paris, 1629, Size, 15 inches by 12: 
acale, 110° to 1 inch. 

Leake.—Map of Egypt, by Lieut-Col. W. M. Leake, na, tip, &e. London, 
1918, Size, 5i inches by 31; scale, 94' to 1 inch. Two copies. 

L—, M. E, J. D,—Carte comprenant le Pays de Nedjd ou Arnbie Centrale, 
Egypte, rt pedgghn autres regions occupies en 1820 par les troupes de 
Mohammed-Aly, Pour re MDA Cnc sen de histoire de Egypte sous 

* le gouvernement de Mohammed-Aly, Par M. E.J.0D.L. Paris, 1823, 
Size, 18 inches by 24; ecale, 55' to | inch. 

MewtEie, &c.—Carte Physique et Politique de l'Ezypte. Par E. Mentelle et 
P.G, Chanlaire. Paris, an VIL. (1799.) Size, 20 inches by 24; scale, 
27 tol inch. Two copies. 7 

Carte Ancienne et Comparée de In Basse Egypte. Without title. Size 1 
inches by 27; scale, 7’ to | inch, or 1: 500,000, wee 






Les Diserts d’ e, de Thébside, d'Arobie, de Sirie, Ae: ob eXactements 


Size, 23 inches by $2. aie. aes ee 
drographique de la Hasse Egypte; Carte dresede d'apris les ti 

ones et des Ingénieurs de l Armée d’Orient, pour servit au Memotre 
sur le Canal des denx Mers, Size, 25 inches by 35; scale, 1 : 400,000, ' 

Plan of the operations of the British and Ottoman Forces in i L 
London, 1802, Size, 36 inches by 18; scale, | Eng, mile to Peete Twa 

Alex mire — 

Flan Général des deux Ports, de In Ville moderne, et dela Ville des Arsbes, Ley 
ae lea ee, spo del Armée d'Orient. Size, 24 inches by 35; scale, 260 

Simone, &c.—Le Kaire: Plan particulier de la Ville. . : 
Jomard, &e. Size, 26 inches by 40; seale, 65 mitra ge Pu MM Simonet, 


, MAROCCO, 


Rexou.—Carte de l’Empire de Maroe. Par E. Renoy, M 
« Gelentifique d’Alperie, 1844. Size, 95 inches by 35: 






lagna 


bre de Ja Commission 
; Beale, 12 2,000,000, 






Bescestta—* ©'* Lower and Uj 


—_.” rhlUw*lU -” ss. wltC =e - — 


te 


i Biatit-ley the late George Bellas Greenough, Esq. cxxxv 


SENEGAL. 
De 2'Ist.x.—Carte de l'Afrique Frangoise, ou da Sénégal. Ouvrage posthume de 
1G. De l'lsle, &c. Paris, 1760. Size, 19 inches by 25; scale, dg t0,1 inch, 


SUDAN. 


a Fie Découvertes du Dr, Oudney, do M, Denham, et du Lt, Clapperton en 
1893, Size, 11 inches by 9; scale, 220° to 1 inch, Ino case with Maps of 
Egypt. 

| SOUTH AFRICA. 


Annowssrrs, A.—South Africa, By A. Arrowsmith. 1515. Size, 25 inches by 
89. scale, 26° to 1 inch. 

Aunorsset.—Carte du Voyage de MM, les Missionaires T. Arbousset et F. Daumas 
au Nord des Baseoutes, 1896. Sixe, 10 inches by 14; scale, 35" to 1 meh, 


Davsas.—Carte du Pays compris entre les deux Stations Missionnires Frangaises 
de Mekuatling et de Molito établies chez les Béchuanns (Afrique Meéridion- 
pede peeniee pa 2 F. Doumes, 1840, Sie, 11 inches by 16; scale 27 


| Rare of Damara and the adjacent Countries, as explored and surveyed 
by Francis Galton, Esq. London, 1853, Size, 7 inches by 16; scale, 60 


to 
Linch. With a rough sketch of Africa, &c. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


Am. Ernxot. ee from the Transactions of the American Echnological 
Society. Vol. 2:—Map of the Sites of the Indian Tribes of North Ameri 
when first known to the Peas 1600 a.m. along the mocap 
about 1800 ap. on the Pacific. , 16 inches by 17, Ethn 
Map of Oregon, from Hale's Exhnolon of the American Explo ox 
dition. Size, 9 inches by 11. Map of the Valleys of the Kio Grande and 
Rio Gila, aapiled. Bom the Surveys of Col. Emory ani Lieat. Abert, &e., 
by E. G. Squier. Sise, 9 inches by 11. 

¥ A.—Map exhibiting all the new discoveries in the interior parts of 
North America, inscribed to the Hon. Gov. and Comp. of Adventurers of 
England trading into Hudson's Bay, By A. Arrowsmith. London, 1705- 
1802. Qn six sheets, in two parts. Size, 49 inches by 59; scale, 60° to 


. 1 inch, 


Maswenr.—America nach der zweyten Ansgabe, &c. Von C. Mannert. Nurem- 
berg, 1796. Sixe, 21 inches by 21. 

ScumarMat.—General Karte von ened America samt den West Indischen Inseln. 
Verfasst von Herrn Pownall, neu herausgegeben von Herrn F, A. Schracmbil. 
1788. On four sheets. Size of each, 21 inches by 24; scale, 73’ to 1 inch. 

Sraerr.—Charte vou America. Von F. W. Streit. Weimar, 1810. Size, 24 


inches by 20, 

BRITISH AMERICA, 
Brasny.—Map to Dr. Bigsby's a epee on: dey Ceoses phy Re eee 
of Lake Huron. foal (iaeok Ire) Size, 16 inches by 18, 


Ceanda; Nove Series Weer an oe 

Uae State’ By Jnep Bouchet, Suny Depty-Surmeyor Gene “er 
ted States, Joseph Bas iae. ere -Surveyor-General 

ee Pines Geist Size, y iuekea by 75: seale, 12” to 


Saab irkiikasale of that portion of H. M. Colonies af New Branswick 
and Lower Canada, the Title to which is disputed by the Government of 
“po er lace eg By F. D. Featherstonhaugh. 1839. ise, 14 ae 
¥ ™ 
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of the Province of Lower ‘Cail, compiled from = 

Plans A New ap of the Patent Ofc, Qube By Samue = 7 7.) oe 

| General. Londow, 1835, a4 inches by 86; scale, 104 to * 
linch. Another copy, 1839, 

Ripocr.—Map edie da Sc of Upper Canada and the adjacent Territories in 
North America. iled by James G. Chewett, Assistant-Drafteman 
under the direction vat Thome, Rides Ridout, Esq., Surveyor-General, London, 
oe In three parts. Size of each, 40 inches by 24; scale, T' to 
I a 

Wrip.—Map of the Province of Upper Canada, ete. James Wyld. London, 
1838, Size, 24 inches by 36 ; ia 19° to | inch, 


Diocese of Rupert's Land (Hudson's Bay Comp. Territory). Sire, 10 inehes by 
15; seale, 142° to | inch, | ~ S 







UNITED STATES, 


Baoé.—Carte br hoe — Elec corte Mexicaines et dea Provinces Unies de 
riqne t e Geogra Paris, 1825, Size, 
2 laches by 15; wcalé: 130° to ek ae | 
——— Nouvelle Carte des Etats Unis, des Haut ct Bas Canada, de la Nov. 
beige Hg agile rag Neuve, a Prag icine Sa ae 

r thet. 1839, 3 tehes by 38; seal 
Rites t lacks eq Oris, zat by 28; scale, 
'é Reference and Distance-Map of the United States. By J. H. Young. 
Philadelphia, 1839. On 9 sheets, Size of each, 18 inches by 26; scale, 


92" to 1 faoh, 
Mearny.—United States. ved by W. Murph Edinburgh. Size 9 
isibes by 18; Pek weed oe y rphy. nharg spate 


a ee ‘ 
5— particulitre de In Caroline. Par le Sicar § ** *, Amsterdam, 
lea; 90 aches by 242 seale, 24' to 1 inch. 


§—,—Carte Générale de la Caroline, Par le Sieur 8 * * ©. A . nel 
23 inches by 19; scale, 21° to 1 inch. a hen 


Complain ,— 
Baasira.—A Survey of Lake ot owe fe including Lake George, Cron 7 
and St. John, ce eo Halabi of H. Ex. Major-General Sir. paw 
Amberst, ete., Hrassier, L762, - London, 1776, 
inches by 20 alas SALAS ee pie Size, 27 n 
Mississippi R.— a 


Be, of, cee Cantey desined. by the, Minienipnls Alen Profile or Vertical Sec-— 
tion of the Conn n the Hel of 38 London, Size, 
inches by 31; scaly G6' to Linch | baa i 

Howr11.— Map of * State of Pennsylvania. By Reading H 
London. 4sheets. Size of each, “19 inches by 83; eale yao eae 

Vertical Section cine of Latitude 41° N., intended as a cont +) om 

/ of Mac nmation 

ure’s Third Section from the he Sea-shore to the A i also, 


on the 35° N., finloaal as a oarinuation 
et sn London, 1823. Size, 8 inches by 12. of Maclure’s Fifth 
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a: MEXICO, et 


AnBowanrtn, A.—A New Map of Mexico and wijacent Piovtaatal ie 7. 
Arrowsmith. 1810, Site, 42 inches by 64; scale, 33’ to 1 inch, « Bra 


* 
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a ‘By Job Cary, London. Sire, 12 inches by 10; eae, res 
‘Map ie the pushers District of Mexico. Size, 17 inches by 24; seale, 37' to 
Linch. | 


. CENTRAL AMERICA, 
Bay et Chiteau de Porto Bello. Size, 9 inches by 13. 


WEST INDIES, 
Asnowsnrrn, A.—Chart of the West Indies and Spanish Dominions in North 
America. By A. Arrowsmith, 1803. On 4 sheets. Size, 50 inches by 57; 
* scale, 39° to 1 inch. 


CUBA, 


Srasten GoveinMext.—Carto Geog. Top cade In Isla de Cobos, dedicania a 
la Reyna nuestra Sefiora Dofia Isabel [1., el Tenicnte General Conde de 
Cuba, y la comision de cefes y officiales militares y de agrimensores piblicos, 
que la levanté y formd de su orden en Jos afos de 18244 1831. D. Es 
truch Jo grabé en Barcelona, 1655. On 6 sheets. Size of each, 50 inches 
by £7; scale, 44’ to 1 inch, 

fforana— 


: Baye et Ville de Havana ou §. Christoval. Size, 9 inches by 13. 


MARTINIQUE. 


C-—, J.—La Martinique, dreesée por J.C., Ingénieur. Size, 20 inches by 26 ; 
‘scale, 2 to 1 inch. 

Moxsien.—Carte Générale de la Martinique. Dressdée pour la tes 
phique d'aprés la Carte leviée 7 1763-66 par les ean des Cam 


Armeées, et pour Ja Hyd ue, Ray les travaux © ats 
en 1824 ct iss. Pe cuales ee au Dépdt Général de la Gace 
en 1831. Size, 37 inches by 25; seale, 1’ to l inch. (2 copies.) 


Sre. Cnorx.—Carte dressde pour Se Ete bt aes hide Par le Marquis 
de Ste. Croix, 1822. rt fie: 19 inches by 24; seale, 2 to 1 inch, 


Martinico, one of the Caribbee Islands in the West radu subject to the 
French. Size, 11 inches by 14. 


ST, DOMINGO, OR HAYTIL. 
Lerarrz, erc.—Carte Politique de St. Domingue. Par MM. Leyritz, Levassor, 
and Bourjolly, Colo pai, cede Ps Psy Au XI (1803.) 


Isle of St. Domingo, or Hispaniola, London, 1796. Size, 19 inches by 30; 
scale, 124" to | inch. 


Geographisch-statistische und historische Charte von Hayti. Weimar, 1824, 
Mesa 10 tiehen ty 49 scale, 21" to 1 inch. 


BT. EVSTATIUS. 


Fapex.—The Island of St. Eustatius, corruptly St. aa grant aved from the 
lee of Le Marquis Bouillé, by W Size, 19 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Rocuerte, De 14.—Columbia Prima, or South America, in which it has been 
attempted to delineate the extent of our knowledge of that Continent. 
Extracted chiefly from the original manuscript Maps of H. Ex. the late 
Chevalier Pinto; likewise from those of J. J. da Rocha; J. da Coste 





Fr El Padre F. M, Sobreviela, &e, Digested and constructed by 
tae 2 Dig a i 


the Inte eminent and learned { 
Rochette. cee, 1807. On 6 | 
scale, 43 to 1 inch. 


Sex axp Manrica—General-Charte von Stid-America, Carte “Générale de 


Amérique Méridionale os deux grandes Senger ae ics Observations 

et meh Cartes spéciales, rapportées du Vo intérie Brésil 

Ki ih les wee 1817-1860. Par les teurs ae Spe et de Martios, 
0. 


Size of cach, 25 inches 


1825. In 2 parts, Size of each, 39 inches by 43: seale, 70’ to 


See na ‘Titicaca and the Valleys of Yucay, Collao, and Desa- 
yin Peru and Bolivia. From Geodesic and Astra Astronomic Observa- 
tions made in the Fears 1827-28-37-33, by J. Pentland, Esq., H. M. Consul 
General to the Republic of Bolivia, London, 1848. Size, 27 inches by 43; 

ecale 16' to 1 inch, 


BRAZUL. 


Cany.—Frazil, By J ohn Cary. London, 1810 CP}. Size, 12 inches by lO; 


scale, 250" to 1 fash 


Escuweor, xrc.—Karte von Ost-Brasilien. Carte Géographique de la Partie 
Drisieials de Empire du Brésil, en quatre feuilles contenant les Provinces 


Maritimes de Pernambuco jus ns Rio de Janiero, celle pes Minas en | 





et one ie des Provinces imitrophes, etc, Par G. 
Ch. F. P. de Martius, dresses par J. Schwarzmann. Munich, 1634, On yn 
sheets. Size of each, ‘20 inches by 19 ; seale, 27" to 1 inch. 

Fermew A.— 

Scarzi, N. pe.—Plano del tek a desde en contlaencia con el Negro en la 


Provincia de Salta u¢ enel f y, &e. Levautado par 


Dr. Nicolas de Sealsh Pilow rector del Viage, ete. Butnog-Aires, 
: 1631. Size, 23 inches by 29; scale, 14‘ to 1 inch. 
ScuwaneMass.—Carte Gdog aphique de Ciard, Province de I'Em 
rédigée d'aprie une  Tnnuserite levee en 1815 oe atten Geared 
neur, M. J. de Saniweis. per Anton Joes de Ald ‘Paste, et haute les 
Ubservations et les Cartes maritimes du M. J. 
Schwaramann et M, le Cher. de Martius, on a 11 ci! by il; 
tcale, 36° to 1 inch, 
Mateira 
Das obere Strom itdes Rio Madeira, nebst den angringenden Landern, 
10 inches ‘by 11; scale, 70’ tw 1 inch. vanegansenden Linder. Sing 
. von Sid America, Minchen, 1825, an gebrauchen.) 
Piawig— 


SCHW AREMANN.—Carte —Carte Géographique de Pisuhy, Province d Em i Hre'sil 
redi Vane les Cartes masiuscrites de José Pedro Cert He Metssarat 


M. J, da Silva Pereira, Par M. J. Schwarzmann et ct M. le Chevy, de 


‘ins, Munich, 1828. Size, 18 inches by 15; scale ag’ to 1 inch, 
iis Pasi. 


Manimanx.—Karte der Proving Rio de Janeiro, Vornehmlich nach — Karten . 


von Freycinet, v. Spix wu. v, Marti der 1630 in M 
a. der rte v. Pr Taniols ( Rio de ste: 1839, 4B 


v. Milliet Lt. Adolphe (Paris, 1854), a dem Dl an, Be 
1848, ny S inches by 13; seale, 18)' to | inch, or 121,835,399, 


. COLUMALA. ee aa 








by 21; spre ya Gard x ii Size, 18 inches 




















ATLANTIC ISLANDS. 
CANARY ISLANDS. 


Boca, L. pe.—Lanzarotte tron Leopold von Buch. Gestochen von Carl Mare in 
Bérlin. 1820, Size, 12 inches by 14; seale, 3 to 1 inch, 

Puina £,— 

Boca, L. pe.—Carte Physiqae de I'Iale de Palma Par Leopold de Buch. 
1814. Gravé par P. Tardieu. Paris, 1524. Size, 18 inches by 15; scale, 
S tolinch. (2 copies.) 

Tenerife J— 

Bocn, L. pe.—Carte Physique de I'Ile de Teneriffe, levee sur les lieux par 
Eos Geta en Isl4. Paris, 1831. Size, 25 inches by 31; scale 2! 
to li 

FALKLASD I6LASD6, 

Epoan—Chart of West Falkland Island, from an actual ‘pies by Lieut. Thomas 

Edgar, ox. London, 1831, Sise, 25 inches by 31 


MADEIIA, 

Jounsron.—Geo-Hydrographic Survey of the Isle of Madeira, with the Dezertaa 
and Porto Santo | geometrically taken in the year 1788. By 
William Johnston, ve Size, 24 inches by 31; scale, 24! to 1 inch, 

ST. HELENA, 
Reav.—The Island and Forts of St. Helenn..... By Lieut. K. P. Read 


Loudon, 1517. Sixe, 18 inches by 24. 


HYDROGRAPHY. 
PILOTS, ORF VOLUMES OF CHARTS, 
THE WORLD, 


Miscettaxcous Charts in 1 vol. :— 
L. Plan Hydrographique de la Baie de Cadiz, levé en 1807, Dépéit de lo 
: rls age aryl” ae feet 
i, 2. Charter Arabian Galt os Rel Sea. By L. 8. de la Rochette, from the 
Journals, &e., of Colonel James Capper, 4 sheets. London, 1781, 
Wegacge Linke iene Arabian Gulf. Ey Sir Home Popham. 


4 Pan ca of the wet Tigris (or Canton River, China). Captain Hoddart. 
No imprint, unfinished. PY 
5. Carte Particulitre de la Cite de Norwige. (From the Swedish territory 
on the South Coast to the Northward of Trondhiem.) On 6 sheets, 
Déipit de lo Marine, 1812. 


6. Carte des pa quioccupe maintenant la Mer Méditerranée de 
r ue ott |’ Océan Re re eee forma be Depoit 
de G tar. Par M. de La 


7. Carte pour servir au Vo wee OL dv Boxiilia Par M. de Laborde. 
With other Charts by the same. § sheets. 1791. 
Seanes.—The Litthe Sea Torch; or True Guide for Coasting Paots, il he 
Coasts of England, , France, Spain, pha pice Nas ge gra el seer, 
Se re ee By J 
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és par ordre expris des Hoys de Portugal. Amsterdam, 1700, 


MasNevitirtre.—The East India Pilot, or Oriental Navigator ; hiprovaka ‘ 
d'Aprés de A or doatehilition of the Neptune Or . By M 
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ey ~ 
Patrono.—Charts aud Plans to Telford’s Report and Survey relative to the Com- 

munication between England and Ireland by the North-west of Scotland. 
16 large plates in paper cover. London, 1809. yr: 


= 
FRANCE. : 
Bewiix.—Hydrographie Franc Recueil des Cartes Marines générales et par- 
Ministre de In Maine, depuis 1337 fosqees ea ta ns ae es 
nistres é In Marine, s 1737 josques en 1773, ur feu M, | wi 
&e. 2 vols. folio, Paris. oe 
Pesxx, &e.—A volume contsining :— | ; 
[. Le Neptune Frangois, ou Atlas Nouvéag des Cartes Marines. Revert 
les Sieurs Pene, Casini, &e. $3 charts, &o. Paris, 1693. = 
II. Cartes Marines fi I’ des Armées du Roy de la Grande Bretagne, 
Par le Sr. Romain de ooge. Ocharts. Amsterdam, 16993, = 7 
Hl. year du Neptune Franeais, on Atlas Nouvean des Cartes Marines. 


rm 


SPAIN. at 

Tortwo.—Carta cafaricn de la Costa de Ez i #f el] Mediterraneo ; de ay : — ls ; , 
Eee ee Wee ame nce 

MF efron F 6. a 


—— Atlas Maritimo de Espaia. 92 sheets, Madrid, 1799, ~" 


MEDITERRANEAN.—KARAMANIA. 
Beacvort.—Survey of the Const of Karamania. Hy Francis Beaufort, FER, 
om ag of M.S. Prederikastein in 1811, 1812. On 11 sheets, London, 


; 
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= ATLANTIC, 
Des Baneys.—The Atlantic N plane, published for the f the Royal Navy 
of Great Britain. By J. F. Ww. Bes res, Eig. aie in 2; vary ne 
folio. London, 1780, Containing the Coasts of the British Provinces, 


New England, &c. = | 
WEST INDIES. SS 


Jerrears.—The West India Islands, Spanish Main, and Northern Parts of South 
| America, including the Gulf of Mexico. 92 Ma . By Thomas Jeffers. 
London, 1810, 7 es Ph Be Teen ape 
Cusstexer-Povstour—Sr, Dom1xoo,—Le Pilote de I'Isle de Salit-Dami ayy 
des Deébouquemens de cette Isle, COMprenant une Carte de Tule de east 
Domingue et une Carte des Débouquemens, Publid par ordre do Roy. | 
of the Dépdt de la Marine has been added in thee ooo orepne Ser “ei 
chet, eootaning La Con sve,” is also i an “aa sli 5 —, e = 
wit > ; 
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eerie eptune co-Septentrional, dressd au Dépét de In 


INDIAN OCEAN, "we 


annerille LOS sheets j ols. folio, Printed 
and Bennett, London, 1781. wei ae mide 








- Basquest by the late, George Bellas Greenougl 


AUSTRALIA, 


Frupens,—Atlas to Flinders's Voyage. The Charts on 16 sheets; the Views on 
2 sheets; the Botanical Plates on 10 sheets. Elephant folio, Landon, 
1si4, 





M PACIFIC. 


‘Kanwsexsrems.—Atlas de [Océan Pacifique. Dress? par M.de Krosenstern. 34 
sheets, in 1 vol. folio, St. Petersburg, 1827. 


SINGLE CHARTS 


ADMIRALTY CHARTS. 


| Esentsn and Irish Chaunel, No. 1593, 1599. 
ENGLAND.— South Const, No. 34. 
SooTLasp.— East Coast, No. 1115, 
Case Islands, No. 61, 62, two copies of each, 
Bautic.—Chart of relvacay Sound and Faro Islands. Hy Gaostav Klint, 1500, 
With corrections by Captain Soapeoy R.N., in 1810), 
Makiloto Hay (Haro Sound) in 1809 a 
Hotiaxp, Consts of, &e., No. 119. 


MEDITERRANEAS Sea, No. 141. 

- Corsica, No, 1131. 

—-—- Sicily, No. 165, 168, 172. ; 
—_—— Linoca, Lampedusa, and View. 

——_—. Malta, No. 194. 

Archi lago, No. 216, 

sia Islands, No, 1817, 1837, 1915, 1820, 1788, Lt 
Black Sea, No. 18-00) ; 
Africa, North Coast, No. 243. 


Noura Polar Chart, a.p. 1847. 
oa rg Verde Islands, No, 266, 367, 399, 377, 378, 379, 390, 382, 383, 
A 


— —— Ascension Island, ap. 1819. 
18:58, No. 1691, 
———_—— 8. Helena Island, No, 1771. 


Weer [sores.—Ste. Croix Island, No. 435, 
Trinidad, No, 506, 

Aratca, West Coast, No. 1860, 1961, 1862, 1263. 
Ispias Ocean, a.p. 1817, No, 748, 
: — ale of France or Manritins, a.p, 1826, 
Red Sea, No. 745, 746. 
Plan of Muscat Cove and Mutrah Harbour in 1785, 
Coasts of Arabia, No. 753, 754, 757, 758, 
Islands of Karak and Korgo in 1787. 
India, West Coast, No, 769. 
Asmatic Ascutrrztiaco,—Siraits of Sin No, 1336. 
——— Timor, No. 903. ape iheice 

; aborsn Island, No, 1844. s 


Cuma, Index to Charts, No. 1262. 
—_— No, 1466, 1428, 1429. 
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TRALIA, No. 1049. | 
— N.E. Coast, Sheet 2. e 
Vas Dremen’s Land, No, 1079. é | 
Pacturic.—Pitensirn Island in 1825, No. 1113. 





FRENCH CHARTS OF THE DEPOT DE LA MARINE! 
THE WORLD, 
Carte Hydrographique des Parties connucs de la Terre. C. L, Gressier, 1835. 
eaten ICELABT, | 
Carte Réduite de I'Islande et des Iles Ferdi, 1836, No. 837. : xe 
KORTH SEA. 
aay ide a dahde et de TEmboachare e Went Lecé pat Dneutensa Basen 
Carte Réduite des Cites des Pays Bas, depuis Ostende jusqu’h Hellevootaluys. 
Par Beautemps-Beaupré, 1317. 
. RALTIC, 
Carre Rédoite du Sond, &e., 1756-1509, 
—— Kéaduite de la Partie Méridionale du Cattegat, 1786-1509. 
FRANCE. | 
Cite Nord de France. 1¢re Partie, No, 59 (An. xi.—1794). : yf 
elas > amiga do Chenal du Four, et Environs de I'[le d'Onesant. 1816- , 
Entrée de Ia Rade de Brest et Partie Méridionale du Chenal du Four, 1816-1622, 
Le Goulet de Brest. 18616-1823. 
La Chause¢e des Pierres Noires, 1816-1822. 


La Chaussée de Sein et du Passage du Raz de Sein, 1817-1899, No, 75 (2). Bale 
d’Andierne, 1818-1821. No. 75 (4). : 


Les Roches de Penmarch. 1818-1821. No. 75 (6). | 
Carte depuis Tle d’Ol¢éron jusqu’an Bassin d’Arcachon. 1810-1818. No, 85, 4; 
L'Embouchure de la Gironde. 1812-1815. (Three copies.) 
Rivitre de Bordeaux. ime Partie. 1812, 1813. 
Plan du Bassin d’Areachon, 1913-1917. 
Carte depnis le Bonin Sone josqu’s Fontarabie et d'Espagne jusqn'au Cap 

HaC0, bois. io, = s 


Partie rise entre le Cap St. Sébastien (Espagne) et le Cap Couronne, tre 
e. 1844-50. No. 1244. (Two copies.) 
Partie comprise entre le Cap Couronne et le Phare de Ville Franche, 3¢me feuille, 
1844-50, No. 1245, (Two copies) 
Provence (Dept. des Bouches de Rhdne): Partie comprise entre le Bee de l'Aigle et 
le Cap Couronne. 1841-1848, Wo. 1183, 
Carte Générale de I'Tle de Corse. 1831. No. 252. 
i 


ITALY, 
Port a Monaco et de ses Environs (Principanté de Monaco), 1845-1848, 
No. 1170, | 7 | 
® 
. 2 ; 


mest by the late George Bellas Greenough, Esq. exiiii 


Golfe de la Spezia, Cites d'Italie (Duchés de Génes). 1846-1849. No. 1215. 
Lille de Gorgone (Archipel Toscan). 1851, 1852, No. 1312, 
Baie de Naples. 1617-1850. Wo, 1255, 


GRECIAS ARCHIPELAGO, 





- Partie Septentrionale de V'Archipel. 1918-1627, No. 281, Partie Méridionale. 


No. 282. On 2 sheets. 
MEDITERRANEAN. 
Carte Réduite de la Partie Orientale de Ja Méditerranée, 1817-1829. Wo. 286. 
FACIFIC. 
Larte Générale de !'Océan Pacifique. Par MM. D'Urville et Lottin. 1833-4, 
No, 738, (Two copies.) 
Caroling fslands — 
Plan de I'Ile Bonnetey (Archipel des Carolines).. 1640-1844, hho. 1016, 
Gallapagos— 
Carte d'une Partie de lArchipel des Gallapagos, Lesa-1842. No, 961. 
Q. Charlotte Islands— 
Plan des [les Vanikoro ou de La Perouse. 1829. 
Plan de Ja Cote occidentale de Tahiti de Papeete & Ponovin. 1847-1851. No, 1261. 
Plan de la Rade de Papeiti & Tahiti oa Otaiti (Archipel de la Société). 1844, 
No. 1026, 
ASIATIC ARCHIPELAGO. 


Carte de la Partie du Grand Archipel d’Asie comprise entre Java, la Nouvelle- 
Guinée, et Is Nouvelle-Hollande, Par M. Daussy. 1940. No. 926, * 


Carte des [les Sumatra, Java, ct Bornéo, et des Mere environnantes, Par M, 
Danssy. 1829. No, 889, 


Carte des Des Philippines, Célébes, et Moluques. Par M. Daussy. 1840, No, 927. 
CHINA &EA. 
Carte de la Merde Chine. Por M. Dausy. 1835. No. 965. 
L’Archipel des Natanas (Mer de Chine}, 1831. 
ISDIASN OCEAN, 
Carte de I'Ile Mayotte. 1642-1545, No, 1046, 


MISCELLANEOUS CHARTS. 


THE WORLD, 
Allgemeiner See-Atlas, No, 20, 21,22. Englischer Canal, No. 1, 2,9. Berlin, 


ENGLISH CHANNEL. 
Nonvelle Carte rédnite de la Manche de Bretagne, en trois fenilles, ete. Par le 
Sr. | die. Havre, 1758. 
SORTH BEA, 


ere eee somes som. Se pare of 50" Sy to 64° 19! N. lat., 
fee ene east from Eoulogne to Drontheim, &c. By J.P. Dessiou. 
sheets, London, 1812. . 
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Chart the Thames Mou ae a to Orfordness, on the i 
¥ and Suffolk Coast, and at, om Landon Be Pepi ig messy 
aed alelk: Const, sod Se Kentish Comets "By George Bara and others. a 
London, 1809-1818, 4 
Part of the Coast of Yorkshire, with Plan of Whitby. By J. Pickernell. 1791, = 
Survey of the River Tees, carefully taken in February, 1805. North Shields, | ; 
1$05, 
Chart, showing the relative situation of ee es Rock bthowee. and —e 
of the North Sea by soun Ee Bunk 
Stevenson's Account of Bell-Iook Tichtoase, 


" BALTIO, 


(Chart of the Gulf of Finland, from the late surveys of Klint, Spetiesal 52 By 
fi. H. Laurie. On 2 sheets, London, | 


MEDITERRASEAS. ft 


Chart of the Sea Coast of Naples, cia Greece, and the Archipelago, &e., 
according to Berthelot. > By H. Moll. 


i 
mt 


to 


ATLANTIC, 
Chart of the Atlantic Qeean, By A. Arrowsmith. On 4 sheets, London, 1805, 
2 copies. . 
Chart of the South Atlantic Qeean. By A. Arrowsmith, On4 sheets, London, 
1805-1822. | 


AMERIOA—EAST COAST. ) ) 

Davis Strait. By A, Arrowsmith. London, 1818, (No title.) ' | 

Grinland med omgivelser i folge Granh, Scoresby, &e. Copenhagen, 1832. Ms ) 

Chart of Labrador and Greenland, including the North-West Passages of Hudson, 

. Frobisher, and Davis. By A. Arrowsmith. London, 1809. 

Chart of Part of North America, from Cape Hatteras to Cape Canto; containing 
soundings and set of the Gulf-stream, its extent, &e. By A. Arrowsmith, 
Qn 2 sheets, London, 1800, (3 copies.) 

United States Coast Survey :—No. 5, Edgartown Harbour; No, 6, Holmes Hole . 
and Tarpaulin Cove; No. 7, New Bedford Harbour; No. 9, Fisher's Island y) 
Sound; No. 10, New London Harbour; No. 12, New Haven Harbour; 
No, 13, Blackrock and Brid Harbours; No, 16, Oyster and Ly a: 
Bay; Nos. 20 to 25, New York Bay, Harbour, and Environs, on 6 ss 
No. 26, General Chart of New York Bay, reduced; No. 98, Little Egg ~~ 
Harbour; Nos. 29 to 31, Delaware Bay and River, on 3 sheets, ‘ 


Chart of the Coast of North America, from Boston to Delaware River; from By. 
New York to Cape Lookout; from Cape Lookout to Cape Canaveral. < 
S sheets. By A. Arrowsmith. London, 1810. 


PACIFIC. e 
Chart of the Pacific Ocean, By A. Arrowsmith. On 9 sheets. London, 1532. ; 
(2 copies, ) = 
(Chart of the Fejee Islands, By A. Arrowsmith. London, 16, i 
Chari of =e gate and Society Islands, By A. Arrowsmith, London, 1832, — @: — 
copies. 


Chart of the Marquesas. By A. Arrowsmith. Plan of River Oregan on the same 
sheet. London, 1851, 


cor ptt gh reper em mel ey cpl tab dae FS By 5, Arrowsmith. * 


Chart of the Satidwich Islands. My A. Arrowsmith. Loudon, 1842, — s? ae 
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cag : CHINA. 
China, East Coast. By James Horsburgh. 1935. 
Macao Roads. By Ross and Maughan, 1610. 


IXDIAN OCEAN, 
Mergui Archipelago. By Daniel Ross. 1928-39. Sheets 2, 3. 
RED #EA. 


New Chart of the Ked Sea. By J. W. Norie. London, 1811-1817. Size, 31 
inches by 25; scale, 42° to 1 inch. 
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BOOKS. 
WORLD. 


Bescnace, Da. H.— Allgemeine Lander- und Vilkerkunde. Ein Lebr- und Haus- 
buch fir alle Stiinde. Vols.i.to vi, Illustrations, Svo. Stuttgart, 1837-H. 

Brookes, R., 4.p.—General Gazetteer; or, Compendious Geographical Dictionary. 
Sthedition, Map. Syvo. 1795, 

Dictionnaire Géographique Universel, &e. Par one Société de Géographes. 
Vols. i. to x. inelusive, Svo. Paris, 1823, 1833. | 

Derav asp Gatoer.—Dictionnaire Universel abrégé de ay Ancienne 
Comparée, Vol. i. A-F. Incomplete. Map. Svo. Paria, 1820. 

ens om cengsapces Dictionary, &c. 6 vols. §vo. Edinburgh, 


Encyclopédie Méthodique. Géographie. 3 vols, 4to. Paria, 1783. 

Manenes, C. A. F, vox.—Handbuch der Militir-Geographie oder Erd- und 
a, Kunde vou Europa, 2 vols, Svo, Heidelberg and Leipzig, 

Pranort, A. M. and A. Anacox.—Dictionnaire Universel de Géographie Moderne. 

. 2vols.4to. Paris, 1837. 1 

Wixxrorr, P. A.—Neuestes Staats- Zeitungs- Reise- Post- und Handlungs-Lex- 
ikon, oder ay oa ap gat etc Handbuch von allen 
finf Theilen der Erde. Vol, 1: A—D. Incomplete. 4to, Leipaig, 1904. 

VOVAGES AND TRAVELS, 
Hexwetr, F. D.—Narrative of «a Whaling Voyage round the Globe, from the 
year 1833 to 18365, &e. 2vols Map and Illustrations, §ro. 1840, 
Cotyerr, Cart, J.,.%.—Voyage to the South Atlantic, and round Cape Horn 
into the Pacific Ocean, &c. Maps, 4to. 1798. 

Coor's Voyages. ([lustrated with Maps and numerous Engravings on wood. 
2 Sa avo. 1846, =. ; = 

Deroxs, F.—Travels in South America, during the years 1801-04; with a view of 
the Manners and Customs of the Spaniards and the Native Indians, 2 vols, 
inone. Map. svo. 1807. 

age round the World in H.M. sloop ' Resolution," Com- 

ook, during the years 1772-75, &c. Map. 2 vols. 4to. 





Fousten, J. R.—History of the Voy and Discoveries made in the North. 
‘Translated from the German. Hen 4to. 1786, ™ 
VOL, XXVL A 








“Patuas, Paov.—Voyages du, dans ees pris de rmeahes de Russie et 
is 


dans |'Asie | neicionale: | 
ronie. 68 vols. reg Paris, 1794. With Vol. of Plates, 4to. Paris, 14. B. . 

Pinken . J.—General Collection of the best and most interesting Voyages aod ¥ 
Travels j in all parts of the World. lLilustrated with Plates. In 17 vols — 
Vol. xvii. 4t0. 1814. ~ 

Ressncorn, J.—Reisen in Eoropa, Asien und Afrika, Vol. i. S8¥o. Stuttgart, 
1841. 

Tucwnena, C. P., a.o.—Travels in Europe, Africa, and Asia, performed between 
the years 1770-1779, Vols. iil. a: iv. 8vo. 1796. 


EUROPE. 


Asem, T.—Geo-Chronologie yon Europa, &c. Svo. Rempten, 1829. ab 

Resxicxes, F. W.—Die Elemente der Militir-Geographie von Europa, &e. 6vo, 
Weimar, 1221. 

Heowx, E., u.p.—Brief Account of some Travels in divers parts of Europe, &e. 
ond edit, [llustrations, Small folio, 1655. 

RrauMCLen, J.G.—Der wichtigste Kanal in Europa, durch eine Vereinigung 
des Schwarzen Meeres mit der Ost- und Nordsee, &c. vo. pamph, Berlin, 
1815, 

Racoriinn, Le Oncgrephia de l'Europe. (Recueil de Voyages et de Mémoires.) 
4to, Puris, 1830 

Capen, W. A.—Journey.i in Carniola, Italy, and France, in the years 1617-18. 
Ilustrations. Svo, Edinburgh, 1420. 

Dentsom, J. F.. 2.w.—Le Petit Neptune Francais; or French per 
the Coast of Flanders (Belgium), Channel, Bay of Hiscay ak ietieen 

« francan, &c. ard edit, revised and corrected, to, rte ed 


Dictionnaire Géeographique et Topographique de la Belgique et de la Rive Gencka 
du Rhin, 2 vols. Svo. Paris, 1804, 


Geogra istorical, and Political Description of the Em ire of Germany, 
Hota, the Netherlands, Switzerland. Prussia, Italy, &e., with a Garet- 
teer of Reference. Compiled and translated from the German. Tilustra- 


into French. pag Sor ents “te 


tions. 4to. 18100, . iM 
Hawszoa, A.G.—Lehrbuch der Militir-Geographie von Europa. vo, Magde- 
burg. 1820, : 


Hasset, Da. G.—Allgemeines Europliisches Stnats- und Address- Handbuch fiir 
| 1816, 8vo, Weimar, 1916. | 


Srounenc, F. 1. G.— Reise in Deutschland, der, Schweiz, [talien und Sicilien, 
Vols, ii, iil, and iv. Sv. Kinigsberg andl Leipzig, 1794. 


BELGIUM. 


Det Vaux, H.—Dictionnaire Géographiqne et Statistique de ln Province de Litge, 
avo. Li¢ge, 1855. 


Gaticxasi's Traveller's Guide through Holland and Belgium. 6th edit. dime, 








Paris, 1824. 
Hevscunixe, X.—Essai sur la Statistique Générale de lo ne. Ina 
Bvo. Brossels, 1841, mes oe 
Le Guide des Corieux qui visitent les Eaux de Spa. §vo. Verviers, 1814. > 
| f GERMANY. : 
Repertoriam aller Qerter und anderer Gegenstinde in der topog _ 
_ * ttitischen Charte von Teutechland, in 204 Buittern. a vols. 8vo, Weimar, 
- 1812-13, * 
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AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 
Ewnet, F, X. ee der A em aoe fam den Schnecberg in Oest- 
errei mo, Vienna, 180, 


Exrrie, F. Sar rere nan eine Reise in Oesterreich und Steyermark 
c dim Jahre 1610. i2mo. Vienna, 1814. 


Lrecurenstean, J, M. F, vor.—Handbuch der nenesten Geographie des Oest- 
erreichischen Kaiserstaates, 3 vols..6vo, “Vienna, 1817-18. 


Przzt., J.— Description et Plan dela Ville de Vienne, &e. Maps. 3rd edition. 
Z4mo, Vienna, 1812. 


—————— Hapohrefiang der Haupt-und Residenz-Stadt Wien. 1&mo. Vienna, 


” Wersk enn, Pr. W.—Topographie von Niederdsterreich, &e. 3 vola, &ro. Vienna, 
L769-70, 


DIVISIONS OF AUSTRIA, 


AUSTRIAN ITALY, 
Boss, L,—Guide des Etrangers ’ Milan et dans les Environs de cette Ville, Imo. 
cofmeaie 1519. 
- Guida di Milano, &e, 3vols. Imo, Milan, 1818. 
Da Poste, G. M. — Digionario (eporico o sia Storico-Politico-Naturale della 
Provincia Bergamasca. Jvols. Svo. Bergamo, 1819-20. 
—— (Oseervazioni sul Dipartimento del Serio. §vo. Bergamo, 








1803. 

Eleneo alfabetico dei comuni denominativi delle Frazioni A appar. 
tenenti al Regno: Lombardo-Veneto. Bro. Milan, 1519. ag 
Guida oe — Storieo della Citth di Verona ¢ cenni intorno alla sua 

1§mo. Verona, 1825, 
ae one Osservazioni sul dipartimento dell’ Agogna dal citt. dirette al 
cittadino F. M. D'Eril. fro. Milan, 1802. 


Moscoma, G. A.—Guida per la Citth di Padova all amico delle Belle Arti. 
Plan, §vo. Venice, 1917. 


Qvapar, A.—Hait Jours & Venise. [llustrations, 12mo, Venice, 1823. 
Raceolta di Leggi, eatatene! é Discipline ad neo de’ Magistrati e¢ del Corpo 


Ingegneri ue ¢ Strade, stampata d' ordine della direzione generale 
egy Ingegneri € soque e Stade, stamp 2 vols. §vo, Milan, 1806, 


Sassoviwo, M. F.—Venetia Citta Nobilissima et Singolare, descritta in XIV. 
libri. Small 4to. Venice, 1462. 
AUSGARY, 


Ercxen, W. G, E.—Journal einer Bergminnischen Reise durch Ungarn und 
Sichenbiirgen. Avo, Friborg, 1515, 


Konantxeny, J. M. -G isch-Historisches und Prodokten Lexikon von 
Utgarn. vo. ure, 1786. 

Niwern, L. vow.— eines durch he einige ampere ‘Linder. 
Eesebrishen vom Reie chaprafen Boring” Teleki von Bvo. Pesth, 


her bene, vox M.—Statistik des Konigreichs Ungern. 2 vals. vo. Ofen, 


Tow xsox, Bee Tale in Hungary, with a Short Account of Vienna in the year 
1793. [lustrations. 4t0. 1797. 7 
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Scuwox, F. J.—Topographie vom Markgrafthum Miihren. 3 vols. vo. Vienna, = = 

- LTS 30 a 
TYROL, oe 
Sreannena, C. G. vow.—Reise durch Tyrol in die Ocsterre ‘ ae +r | 

Ttaliens. 4to. Vienna and Trieste, 1911. 
\wharotset P.—Tyrol, Kurzgefasste Geschichte Statistik und Topographic yon. Bv0. ae i 
aU ot? Sian 
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» tiie epicanaa va: auf das Jobr 1778. oR “‘Viensa and Prebargal 


Wixptses, K. G. vox.—Geographie des Kinigreichs Ungarn. 3 vols. Miastrae et = 
‘toms, Bvo. Presburg, 1780-90. +. 








Description do Jardin de Schwetzingen, Illostrations. 12mo. ; 
ScHARIBEA, A.—H und seine Uagsaneen, historiach und topographisch “i ° 
beschrieben. sidelbere oidabeg. 1814 e+} 
BAVARIA, a 

Hof-und Staats-Handboch des Konigreichs Bayern. 1840. 8yo, Munich =. 
Marsneacen.—Une Semaine & pute ee ates pele de la Ville de aes 





Nuremberg et de ses Eovirons. 12mo, Noremberg, 1555. : . 
» ei = 
HANOVER, enaey” a . 
Sacer L. T.—Geschichte des Fiirstenthoms Hannover seit den Zeiten Bs 7 
iy Reformation bis au Ende des siebensehnten Jahrhunderts. 2 rols.. | 
- Hanover, 1798. . a 
| NASSAU. <> rt 
Cranes, L. W.—Vollstiindige Beschreibung des Berg- Hitten-und ae ee eee a 
in den @imtlichen Hochflirstlich Nassau-Usingischen Landen, &e. Swo, 
Frankfort o, M., 1805, rhe ny 
palnan tf 4 
Ne ee ach ails: Patan KEL oe < 
est jpiaesciechen ead ¢ recchishtliches Handbach, Erster Beak. es 
n, 18s. 


ecouas, LAnnk.—Vo Pittoresque sur le Rhin depuis Mayence 1 Dus j Be ; 
eeld orf d’apres |’ Allemand, It Instrations. esa Frankfort, Feackfort, 1807. . 
F. W.—Handboch flr Reisende nach dem Seblesischen Fiemenguliies 
and der Grafschaft Glaz, &e. limo, Breslau and Leipzig. a“ 
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SAXONY. = 


Dresden d die umli Ge bis Blsterwerda, Banren, de, Masta ' 


Lenstscrn, J. ‘Ac-Decripion da Vil nde Dead et de ses Environs, 12m 


. WURTEMBERG. 


_Mmouxors, F. D. G.—Klcine Beschreibung, Sve Stuttgart and Tubing 
| 1826. Pals 
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“* Bequest by the late George Bellas Greenough, Esq.  cxlix 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Abstract of the Answers and Returns made pursuant to “‘An Act for takin 
an Account of the Population of Great Britain,” &e. (Parish Register} 


7 vols. Folio. 1801-2, 1812. : 
Baxres, W.—Gloesarium Antiquitatum Britannicarum, &e. §vo. 1733. 
Carrex, B. P.— phical Dictionary of the United Kingdom; containing 


‘Sate Poccueaphieal, and Statistical Accounts o Fugtand, Wales, 
es _ the various Islands dependent on the Bea British Empire. 


Pasi, D e ! — a as © per una gran parte dell’ Inghilterra e della 
Scozia. 2vols,in one. Bvo. Milan, 1813. 


*Parestiey, J.—Historical Account of the Navigable Rivers, Canals, and Rail- 
ways. Map. §Svo. ISL. 


Qvicoixs.— Illustrated Guide, &e., through the Isle of Man. 12mo. Douglas, 
1242. 


Sanrxe, H.—General Account of all the Rivers of note in Great Britain, &c., con- 
cluding with minute Description of the Thames. vo, 1801. 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 
Beicomne, Dr.—The Scarborough Guide. 4th Edit. i2mo, pamph. 1811. 
Beverley Guide, ke. fvo. 1550. 
Cambrian Traveller's Guide and Pocket Companion. Svo. Stourport, 1808, 
Canterbury Guide. 12mo. pamph. Canterbury, 1830. 
Cary, Jonn.—New Itinerary; or an accurate Delineation of the great Roads, both 
direct and oross, throughout England and Wales,de. vo, 1798, 


Cranke, J.—The Delineator; or, a Picturesque, Historical, and Topographical 
Description of the Isle of Wight. 12mo. Newport, 1812. 


Cooxe.—Itinerary of all the direct and principal Cross Roads in the North and 
East Ridings of Yorkshire, Maps. 15m, 


——— The same for the West Riding. 1&mo. 


Davirs, W.—General View of the Agriculture and Domestic Economy of South 
» Wales. 2 vols. 8vo. 1815. 


Goupos, L.—Keport on the Norfolk Fstuary Scheme. Svo. pamph. 1849, 

Haseet, C.—General View of the Agriculture of the County of Monmouth, Svo, 
1612. 

Lavate and Wuirrie.—New Piloting Directions for the different Channels of 
the River Thames. Svo, pamph, 1816, 


Liverpool, Stranger in, &c. 10th Edit. 12mo. Liverpool, 1841. 
hical and Statistical Description. Svo. 


Oxford, University and City Guide, &e. i2mo. Oxford, 1831, 
PILkInctTox,—View of the present State of Derbyshire, &e. 2 vols, Map, Bro, 
Derby, 1789. 


saa J -—General View of the Agriculture of Shropshire, §vo. 1803, 
| and Deseriptive Companion to the Abbey Church. 2nd Edit. 
| {¥mo. pamph. Romsey, 1828. 
Sorru, Ww. H. Birmingham and i rod Vicinity, as a Manufacturing and Commercial 
Suvrn, Avm. W. H.—Nantical tlie ou the Port and Maritime Vicinity 
- of Cardiff, &e. Duplicate, Svo, 1840, 
Taowrnecs, J.—Sarvey of the Scilly Islands, &e, §vo. Sherborne, =. ™ 
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Tourist's Companion ; being a concise Description and History of Ripon, Studley 3 
4 Park, Fountains Abbey, Hackfall, Harrowgate, &c. Illustrations. St 
7 | Edit. 12mo0, Ripon, 1626. , 
Warre, G.—Natural History of Selbofne. 2vold: Svo. 1515. 
' ‘  Winiert, M.—Survey of the History, Antiquities, and Scenery of Monmouth- 
. shire, with a Glossary, @vo. Chepstow, 1613, * 
Windsor Guide, Royal, with » Brief Account of Eton, &c. 12mo. Windsor, 
; SCOTLAND. > 
Humsert, 5,, ™.p.—LDsescription of the Shetland Islands, &e, Map and Plates. 4to. rs 
Edinburgh, 1822. ' - 
Jameson, Rowt.—Mineralogical Descriptio of the County of Dumfries. Svo. | 
Edinburgh, 1805, ; : a, 
Scottish Tourist and Itinerary, &e. Illustrations. 8vo, Edinburgh, 1834. | 
Traveller's Guide through Scotland and its Islands. Sth Edit. Bvo. Edinbargh, 
> Sil. 
WERESTER, FTN oc ee sphical Dictionary of Scotland, containing a General De- | 
scription of the Kingdom, ke. Sup. avo. Edinburgh, 1817, ’ 
te IRELAND, ; 
Beacroat, D. A.— Memoir of a Map of Ireland, illustrating the ‘Topography of ‘ 
that Kingdom, &e. 4to, Dublin, 1792. ees Bes 
Deniunpred, Rev. J.—Statistical View of the County of Antrim, with Observa- 
tions on the Means of Improvement, &e. 8vo. Dublin, 1812. y 
Coort, Sir C., Bart—Statistical Survey of the Connty of Armagh, &e. 8vo. : 
1504, “AJ 
Frasun, A.—General View of the Agriculture and Minersliay; pase aaa j 
.. Circumstances of the County of Wicklow, 8vo. Dublin, 1801, = 
Killarocy, Descriptionof. (Dun's) 4to, 1776. + 
Sampsox, Rev, G. N.—Statistical Survey of the County of Londonderry, &e. 8vo, \ 
Dublin, 1502, 
Spleen Rev. H.—Statistical Survey of the County of Cork, &c. Svo, Dub- "sy 
n, 1810. +? 
FRANCE. > 
; Description Topographique et Statistiqae de la France. Nos. 1 to 54 inel. | 
(To ih Cases.) dtp. Paris, —, 
= Tictionnaire Général des Communes de France, et des Principaux Hameanx éi : 
| dépendant. §Svo. Paris, 1818. + 
z, Tictionnaire Geographiqaec des Postes aux Lettres de tous les Départeména de ba 5 
République Francaise, 3 vole, 8vo, Paris, 1802. oe 
: The same in | vol. §vo, Paris, 1519. ¥A 


Derrrvc, G. B.—Merveilles et Beautes de ln Nature en France, &e. [Wustrations. 
» l2mo. Paris, 1412. 
Y Géographie de la France, &e. 2 vols. Svo Paris, 1802. 

Greasy, A. M.—Essai sur la Statistique de la France, &e. 4to. Paria, 183, 


] Mémorial du Dépit Général de la Guerre, imprimé ordre da Minis. 
4 No. 5, Topogtaphie. ei. Para ean! eee 


Mémorial 'T aphiqoe et Militaire, rédigé au Deépdt Général de la Guerre. 
S¥o. Pik, 1802, si a 





es ereensire Hydrographique de la France. 2 vols, Svo. Paris, 
{ 1824. 

Statistique Générale et Particulitre de la France et de tes Colonies, Vols, i, 
* to tii. inclusive. Sve. Paria, 1803. . 
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. DIVISIONS OF FRANCE, 

Banaste, C. J,—Fssai sur le Département de l'Aude. Svo. Geneva, 1303, 

Bearaaxn, P. J. B—Précis de I'Histoire Physique, Civile, et Politique de la 
Ville de Boulogne-sur-Mer et de ses Environs, depuis les Morins jusqu’en 
1814. Map, 2 vols, Svo. Boulogne, 1825-29, 

Bacser, J.—New Guide to Boulogne-sur-Mer and its Environs. Plans, 12mo. 
Boulogne, 1573. 

Coane, A., axp Coanavar, G.—Lyons, Guide de 'Etranger, kc. Plan. 18mo. 
Lyons and Paris, 1547. 

Fourxren, C. J. N.—Nouveau Guide de I'Ewanger h Lyon. 18mo. Lyons, 
1826. 

Gmaap, P. §.—Description Générale des différens Ouvrages & exécuter pour la 
[Hstribution des Eaux du Canal de 1'Oureq dans I'Intericur de Paris, &c. 

- Iustrations. 4t0. Paris, 1510. 
[tinéraire des Biteanx & Vapeur de Paris ou Havre, &c. [lustre tions, Limo, 
im, F 





Mesxann, M.—Histoire des Antiquités de Is Ville de Nismes et de ses Environs. 
Iltustrations. Svo. Nismes, 1826. 


Nox, 5. B, J.—Essais sur le Département de ln Seine Inférieure. Svo, Houen, 


1795. 
Picquer, C.—Table Alphabétique, en forme d'ltinéraire des Rues de Paris. §vo. 
Paris, 1305, 
GREECE. 
Asacuanets,— Vo du jeune Anacharsia en Gréce, dans le milieu du quatritme 


sitcle avant V'tre vulgaire, 3rd edition, Vols. i. to vii. inclusive, and Maps 
in separate vol. Svo. Paris, 17%. . 

Bos, L.—Antiquities of Greece. With Notes of F. Leisner. Translated froin 
the Latin by P. Stockdale. Svo. 1772. 

De Bowntare and Venue Epes Scientifique de Moree; Tome ii, 2 
Partie: Geologie et Mindralogie. Folio. Paris, 1835, 

Gur, 81a W.—The Itinerary of Greece, containing One Hundred Routes in Attica, 
Reotia, Phocis, Locrs, and Thessaly. Map. §vo. 1819. : 


*Leaxe, Col. Wu.—Topography of Athens, with some Remarks op its Antiquities, 


[ustrations. Syo, 1821. 

Porrms, J., Archbishop of Canterbury.—Archeologin Greca; or the Antiquities 
of Greece. 7th edition. 2 vols. Bvo. 1751. 

Ronesrsox, W.—History of Ancient Greece, from the earliest times till it became a 
Homan Province. Map. Svo. Edinburgh, 1794. 

Sonnist, C.8—Travels in Greece and “Turkey, undertaken by order of Louis 
AVI. 2 vols, Syvo. 1801. 


ITALY, 
Banwe..im1, C. A.—Nuova Deserizione Geografica d’ Italia, Antica, ¢ Moderna, 
Ae. Maps. 2vola, Svo. Milan, 1506. 
Leipaig, 1762. 
Dexixa, C.—Tublean Historique, Statistique, et Moral de la Haute-Italie, &e. 
Gvo. Paris, 1805, * | 
Duraty, Passivest.—Travels through Italy, in a series of Letters, written in the 
ah te rt Tha Translated from the French by an English Gentleman, 60. 
ret ~~ 








Gaus, J. A—Italy and its Inhabitants; an account of a Tour in that Country — 


in 1816 ond 1817, &e. 2vols. Svo. 1870, , 
Apam, A.—Roman Antiquities; or an account of the Manners and Customs of — 
the Romans, Svo, Edinburgh, 1797.  - 
Braxcost, G.—Guida del Forestiere per la Citth di Bologna ¢ suoi sobborghi, ‘ 
_ divisa in doe parti con Tavole agree 2vols, 8vo. Bologna, 1820. = 
Thesame. 1 vol. Svo, Bologna, 126. 
Cansar, §., and Dea Rk, F.—Delle Ville ¢ de’ pi, Notabili Monumenti Antichi 
della Citth ¢ del Territorio di Tivoli, &e. 8vro. Rome, 1779. 
Contoxrse, Anat R. V.—Accurata e¢ succinta Descrizione Topografica delle 
Antichita di Roma. 2 vols, Illustrations. 4to, Rome, 1824. - 2 
Ninur, A.—Visggio Antiquario ne’ Contorui di Roma. 2 vols. [ilustrations, 
8ro. Rome, 1819. 
Ucoent, v'Assé A. A.—Journées Pittoresques des Edifices de Rome Ancienne, 
Iilnstrations, 2vols. 4to. Home, 1800. a 
© generale de” 


Vast, M.—Itinerario istrottivo da Homa o ys ovvero Deserizion 
ii insigni Monumenti, Antichi e Moderni, ke. Ilustrations. 12mo, 
ie, 1616. r 
Dresceray— . 
Ganotoiu, L. F. M. G.—Description de la Ville de Florence et de ses Environs, 
&e. MUlustrations. 2vols. vo. Florence, 1819. 
Guide de Florence et d'antres Villes principales de Toscane. @ vols, Iustea- . 
tions, 18mo. Florence, 1823, : 
Pisa Antica e Moderna del nobile Alessandro da Morrona Patrizio Pisano, 1 rol. 
Bvo. Pisa, 182), 
Calendario Generale Pe’ Regii Stati, Pubblicato con Autorith « con Privilegio di | 
BSR. M. sro. Turin, 16298. | . 
Bounsr, M. T.—Relation of 4 Journey to the Glaciers in the Duchy of Savoy. hs , 
Translated from the French. §vo. Norwich? | yi 
Descrizione delle Pitture, Scolture, e Architetture, &c. Che trovansi in aleune % 
Citth, Borghi, « Castelli delle due Riviere dello Stata Ligure, &e. 2, 
vols. Plan. Syo. Genoa, 1780, 
Nouvelle Description des Beantés de Génes et de ses Environs. Illustrations. 
l2mo. Genoa, 1819, 
Nouvelle Description de Gines, Ae. Illustrations. limo. Genoa, 1826. - 
Paxotetti, M.—Turin et ses Cariosités, ou Deseription Himortg os de tout ce que ' 
- Sette capitale offre de remarquable dans ses Monuments, &e- Illustrations. | 
Bvo. Turin, 1819. ae ted > 
Ratt, C. G.— Instruxione di quanto pud verdersi di pit dello in Genova in 4 
v 


Pittura, Sealtura, ed Architettura. ke. Maps. Svo. Genoa, 1780. -! 


EUROPEAN RUSSIA, 


Bu.is0s, Commoporr J.—Account of a Geographical and Astronomical Expedi- 
tion to the Northern Parts of Russia, in [785-94, ‘The whole narrated. 
the original papers by M. Sauer, Svo, 1802, r 
Guertis, 8. G.—Qeise durch Russland zur Untersuchung der drei Natur-Reiche, 
4volsx, 4to. St. Petersburg, 1770-34, 


Groner, J. G.—Geographisch-physikalische und Naturhistorische Beschreibung 
eo dee Rossischen Reichs. Sick Avo. Konigsherg, 1797-1802, gia 












Lerrciis, H. 1.—Tagebuch der Ree durch verschiedene Provinzen des [use- 
ischen Keiches in den Jahren 1768-69. By M. C. A. Hose. 4 vols. Il- 
. lustrationsn. 4to. St. Petersburg, 1774-83, 


Levesque, P. C.—Histoire de Russie. 8 vols. Svo. Hamburg and Brunswick, 
1 S00. 


Presenter, Carr. §.—Survey of the Russian Empire, according to its present 
newly epee state, divided into different Governments, 3rd edition. 
1 aa by J. Simernove. §vo. 1792. 


Vatvowosxyr, N. 5.—Dictionnaire Geogra ue et Historique de I ire de 
Russie, ora fvo, Moscow, eraphig _ 


The same, 2nd Edit. 4vols. 8¥o. Moscow, 1823, 
DIVISIONS OF RUSSIA, 


Baavar, M. A.—Sur lea Lignes d'Ancien Niveau de la Mer dans le Finmark, 

Cinoest. J. P. vox. — Reisen durch verschiedene Polnische Provinzen, mineral- 
igehen ond andern Inhalts. 2-vola, Svo, Leipsig, 1781. ~ 

Ercuwatp, Dr. E.—Keise anf dem Caspischen Meere und in den Cancasus, in 
deo Jahren 1925-26, Maps. S vols. (Vol. ii., two parts.) avo, Stuttgart 
and Tiibingen, 1824-38. 

Exortuaner and Pasnot.—Reise in die Krym und den Kaukasus, Maps in 
separate Vol, Svo. Berlin, 1815, 

Graxvinne, A, B., w.0.—St. Peters . A Journal of Travels to and from that 
Capital through Flanders, the R enish Provinces, &c, 2 vols. Svo. 1828, 

» M.—Tablean Historique, tours hique, Ethnographi t Politi 
du Caucase, &e. Svo. Puris and ipaig, 182 Ls27. aE ae Lie 
»J.—Travels in the Caucasus and Georgia, performed in the yegrs 

1807-8. Translated from the German by F., Schoberi. avo. 1814, 

Witeinsox, C—General, Historical, and To hieal Description of Mount 
Cancasus,&c. Translated. 2 vols, Map and Illustrations. Svo. 1807. 


PORTUGAL, 


Barat, A.—Essai iqnue sur le Roy kenga Portugal et wal rre, com 
« b&ux antres | ae Europe, Vol.i. vo. Paris, 1822. 4 ps 


a 


BPAIN, 
Astitios, Dox J.—Gégrmphie Physique et Politique de Espagne et do Por- 
tugal, &e. Translated foai'tes Be h, S¥0. Paris, 1823, . 
J. lak feast de "Espagne ‘Moderns dnd Edit. Maps. 3 vols. 
fvo. Paris, 17 
Boris, DG Iasisctio a ia Historia Natural, y a la Geografia fisica de 
Svo. Madrid Erte 


Lanonng, A. pe.—View of » Comprising a descriptive Iti of each 
nee, and a general St Statistieal Account of the try. slated 
from the French. 5 vols. Svo. 1809. 


Mifano, Dox &.—Diccionario Geografico-Estadistico de Espaia Portugal. 
~~ § vols. and Index. Svo. Madrid, 1826-28. . nen 


‘Townxsesp, J.—Journey through Spain in the years 1756-67, &e. O-vols. svo. 


lio. 
‘ SWEDEN. ‘ 


. Tromsox, Twos, x.p.—Travels in Sweden during the Autumn of 1eLg, aepei 
4to. La1TA. 


as caine George Bellus Greenough, ae elit 


ee a ee as ae 
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P SWITZERLAND, | Ae erat 
Ent, J.G,, M.v—Anleitung anf die niitzlichste und genusrolate Art in der 
Schweitz zu reisen, 2 vols. Illustrations. #vo, Zurich, 1793.. } 
Hand Atlas fiir Reisende in das Berner Oberland. Maps. Svo. Bern, 1816. 


lnstructions un Ver r qui se de parcourir la Suisse de Ia ma- 
nidre La plies atile et ia pis appt ni procurer toutes les j dont 
cetle Canirée abonde, nstrations. Parl t I 12mo. Basle, 1795. 


Itindraire du Mont-Righi et du Lac des 4 Cantons, précédé de In deseription de la 
Ville de Lucerne, &c. Maps. 8vo. Lucerne, 1815. 


Loss, M.— Geographisch-Statistisches Handlexicon der Schweitz, fur Reisende nad 
Geschiiftsminner, limo. <Asran, 1822, 


Rer, W.—Les Grisons et la Hante Engadine. Svo. Geneva, 1850, a =: _ 


Wantesnenc, G.—De Vegetatione et Climate in Helvetid Ser 
Flumina Ehenum et Arolam, &e. Maps. Svo. Turici E 





TURKEY, &c. 
Aspagossy, M. Le ComtTe.—Vo : a Pemboucbure de la Mer-Noire, on Essai 


sur le Bosphore. Svo. Paris, 1918. ac 
De ta Matix, A. D.—Geéographie Physique dela Mer-Noire, &e. Map. 8¥o. 89 
1807, a 


Hotiaxp, Se H.—Travels in the Jonlan Isles, Albania, Thessaly, § a. 
&ec., during the years 18123 and 1613. 2 vols. vo. Map. ‘teers, 

Lecuevatien, J, B.—Voyage de la Propontide et du Poot-Enxin. Maps. &yo. 
1800, 

Observations sur les Routes qui conduisent du Danube & Cons h tra- 


vers le Balean on Mont Hemus. By Licut.-Gen, Count de Toe, sd 
pamph. Paris, 1928. 


Tovascroar, M.—Voyage in the Levant. 3 vols, @vo, 1761. 


Warote, f.—Mewmoirs relating to European and Asiatic Tur Edited from 
MS. Journals. I[llnstrations. 2 vols. 4to. 1817-20, we: 


TWO SICILIES, “ 
Avraxo, G, M.—Compendio Portatile di tutte le Dodici Provincie, che compon-— 
gono il Regno di Napoli. igmo. Naples, 1798. 
Cagnarzr, ee ee as Popolazione del Regno di Puglia, Parte 
Prima. Map. Naples, 1820. 
GreTintant, inside Geografico-Ragionata del Regno di N 
Vols. i. to x., incl, 12 parts, Svo. Naples, 1797-1805. =e 


gs rage ——- Sicilien, Malta und die Liparischen Inseln, Iustrations. 
Ero. 


OnwroLtast, G. E.—Noovoe Dizionario Geografico, Statistica, e e Bingratico della 
- Sicilia Antica ¢ Moderna. Map. 8vo. Palermo, 1819. 


ASLA, 


Beachavs, Dr, H.—Sammlung von Denkschriften in Betiehong auf die Geo- 
und Hydrographic dieses Erdtheils, 4to. Gotha, 1832. 


Kiareorn, M. J.—Meémoires relatifs  |'Asie, &e. rd vol, dvo. Paris, 1838, 
o———— Asia Polyglotta. Folio, pamph. 

















Munnar, H.—Historical Account of Discoveries ond Travels i in Asia, from the 
earliest Ages to the present Time, 4 vols.8vo, Maps. Edinburgh, 1820, 

Brrres, Cant— Die Erdkunde von Asien. Vols. i. to rt 1, im 25 separately- 
bound parts, and 2 Indices. Svo. Berlin, 1832, F Y 

ZIMMERMANN, CARL, ret Se pagan Analyse der Karte von Inner-Asien. Ist 
Purt, 4to, Herlin, 184 


RUSSLA DIN-ASLA, 
Cocunaxs®, Capt. J. D., a..—Narrative of a Pedestrian Journey through Russia 
and Siberian Tartary. Map. Grd Edition, 2 vola. vo. 1625. 
Description des Pays situésentre la Mer Noire et la Mer Caspienne, Ist Part. 4to, 
creates pomuatinrotnl 3.— Beschreibung des Landes Kamtechotka. Map. to. 
Lemgo, 1766 
Lepenoun, C. F. vox.—Reise durch das Altai- “Gebirge und die soongori 
gisen-Steppe. 2 vols. dvo, Berlin, 1539. 


Sreniens, G, W.—Beschreibung von dem Lande Kamtschatka, &e. By F. R. 5. 
Svo. Frankfort and Leipzig, 1774. 





CHINA 


Timxowsni, G.—Travels of the Kussian Mission through Mongolia to China, and 
Residence in Peking in the years 1620-31. Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Svo. Laz? 


JAPAN, 
Tuuxsesc, C. P.—Voyages de, on Japon, par le Cap de Bonne-Esperance et les 
Isles de ln Sonde, 2 vols, sifted mab ito, Paris, 1796. 
. 
INDEPENDENT TARTARY. 
Mrvenporrr, Banox pe.—Voyage d'Orenbourg h Boukhara, fait en 1820, I- 
lustrations. Svo. Paris, 1526, 


TinwenMANN, C.—Denkschrift iiber den untern Lauf des Oxus om Karabuyas- 
Haff des Capisehen Meeres und die Strombahn des Ochus, oder Tedshen der 
Neveren, zur Balkan. 4to. Berlin, 1845. 


TURKEY [XN ASLA. 


ARABIA. 
Jowann, M.—Etoles Geéographiques et Histoelles sur l’Arabie, ke, Map. Svo. 
Paris, 1839, 
ASIA MINGH, 


Beavrovt, Sik F.—Karamania, or a Brief Deseription of the South er act 
Minor, and of the Remains of Antiquity ; with Plans, Views, Ke. and 
Edition, Map. §vo. 1818, 


Kinsers, J. M.—Journey through Asia-Minor, Armenia, and Koordistan, in the 
years IS1214, ke. Bro. 818, 

Temmarcuer, P. px.—Asie Mineure, Description Physique, Statistique, et Arche- 
ologique de cetic Contrée, Svo, wTarks, 1888 ws , 

Wena, F. B.—Osservarioni intorno allo sinto aati e presente dell Agro Trojano. 
Map. §vo. Milan, 1621. 


CHALDRA 7 
Micxasx, Cart. K., e.c.— Travels in Chaldea, ivclut a teeos ourpey from Busrah 
to Bagdad, Hillab, and Babylon, a, Thea wot in 1817,  Ulustrg- 


tions, Avo, 1624, 





rrr wr. C.—Der Jordan and die Beschiffung des Todten Meeres. Svo. pamph. 


INDTA. 
Peet Gasary Matar Re” 3vole es 1e0n ne Of More 
Htcrt, Kant. vox—Das Kabiel-Becken und die Gebirge zwischen dem Hindu 
Kosch ond der Sutlej. Folio pamph. Vienna, 1850. - 
Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay. 3 vols. 4to. 1819-23, 
Tuounxtox.—Garetteer of the Countries adjacent to India on the North-West, 


including Sinde, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, the Punjab, and the neighbour . 


ing States. 2 vols. fvo. 18-44. 


Davy, J., ™.n., r.ns.—Account of the Interior of Ceylon and of its Inhabitants ; 
with Travels in that Ielabd: Ilustrations. 440, | 1891. 


Peacrvan, R.—Account of the Island of Ceylon, containing its History, Geo- 
graphy, Natural History, &c. Mapes. ax 1803, Men” 
AFGHANISTAN. 
Etrutxetox’s Cabal. 2 vols. (no title page). Illustrations. 4ito, 


NEPAL. ! 
Ereeratnice, Con.—<Acconnt of the Kingdom of N |. being the substance of 
» Observations made during o iMintce te ior Osten Sa the year nite 
[ustrations, 4to. I811, 
JAVA. 


Vas pe Verne, Lieut. C. W. M.—Toelichtende aanteckeningen behoorende 
de Kaart van het Eiland Java. §v¥o. pamph. Levin. Ga mM 


AFRICA, ° 


Africa, Sailing Directions for the Coast of. 8vo. 1709. 
Ansourset, T., anno Darmas, F,—Relation d'un Voyage d'Exploration au Nord- 


Est de la Colonie du Cap de Bonue-Ezpérance. Chart. Svo. Paris, 1642. 


Borce, W. B.—Grammar of the Kafir Language. 4to. Graham's Town, 1834, 

BKacss, D. P. G.—Neue systematische Erdbeschreibung von Africa, Vols, i. to 
vi. inclosive. Maps. Svo. Nuremberg, 1799. 

Hoaxesas, F.—Journal of Travels from Cairo to Mourzouk, in Africa, in the 
years 1797-98. Map, dto, 102, 

Met de, dons l'Afrique Septentrionale, Translated from the English, 

iy I 1803, 





Bi Langits. 8vo. Paris, 18 
Tansy and Maxotes.—Travels in Egypt and Nubia, Syria, and Asia Minor, during 
the = 1817 and 1816. Hy the Hon. C. L. Irby and J. Mangles, Com- 
BS. Evo, 1823. . 


Laser, E. W.— Apconnt of the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, 


written in Egypt daring the years 1853, 1834,and 1855, 2 vols, Illus 
trations, §yo, 1836. A | 


MeQvrex, J.—Geographical Survey of Africa, &c. Map, Svo. 1840. 
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Munaar, H—Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Affica, by the 


late John ore and com’ to the t time. Maps. 
pepsi ee , enlarged pleted presen 


Errren, Cant.—Die Erdhande im Verhiltniss zur Natur und gor Geschichte des 


Menschen, oder allgemeine vergleichende Geographic. Vol. i. 2 parts. 
Afriks. §Svo. lin, 1822, 


Savery, Mo.—Letters on Eee 2vola, Maps. Svo. 1786. 


ScurcaTnosst, H.—Bremensis Instituti Regii Historici Gortingensis Assestoris, 
Geographia Africe Herodotea, Svo. Gottingen, 1788 


Snaw, Rev. T., p.p.—Travels or Observations relati to several parts of Barbary 
and the Levant, Illustrations. 2 vols. &vo. inburgh, LaGs. 


Wanceenarn, C. A—Recherches Géographiques sur I'Intérieur de l'Afrique 
- Septentrionale. Svo. Paris, 1821. 


AMERICA. 


Frscu, J.—Travels in the United States of America ond Canada, Svo. 1633. 

Lanostas, Banow.—New Voyages to North America, &e. Vol. ii. 8vo, 1755. 

Lowa, &e.—America ond the 9 boeedarcsi a = Sire described, Hy Prof. 
Long, G. R. Porter, and G. Tucker, aps. §vo. “1645. 

THomrsox, G. A.—Geographical and Historical Dictionary of America and the 


West Indica. Con an entire translation of the Spanish work of Col. 
Don A. de Alcedo, 5 vols, 4to. 1812. 


Unriosa, Dox.— Mémoires Prabenagtar een Historiques, et phe her in concernant La 
Deécouverte de l'Amérique, &c, 2 vols.Svo. Paris, 178 

Wisreanotnam, W,—Historical, Geographical, Commercial, rs Philosophical 
view of the American United States, and of the European Settlements in 
America and the West Indies. 4 vols. Illustrations. §8yo. 

Eoxpe, H.—Description of Greenland. Map. 8vo, 1745, 

Guaau, Cart. W. A.—Narrative of an Expedition to the East Coast of Green- 
land, &e. ‘Translated forthe R.G.5. Map. 8vo. 15:7. 

pconesny, W.—Journal of a Vo to the Northern Whale-Fishery; inclodi 
Researches and Sistas ob the Exstern foast of West Greenland in the 
Summer of 1822. Svo. Edinbargh, 1828. 

BritiaA North America— 

J.—British Dominions in North America; or,a Ti hical and 
Statistical Description of the Provinces of Lower and Upper ula, 2 
vols. 4to. 18302. 

Topographical Dictionary of the Province of Lower Canada. 4to, 1832. 
Conrox, C.—Tour of the American Lakes and among the Indians of the North- 
West Territory in 1830. 2vola. Svo. 18353. 
Danpr, W.—View of the United States, Historical, Geographical, and Statistical. 
Maps. 12mo. Deer 1628. 
DTfArrenocur, M. Coarre.—Vo en Californie pour l'observation do P 
de Venus sur le disque du Soleil le 3 Juin, 1769, 4to. Paris, 1772. 
FaLconen, T.—On the Discovery of the Mississippi, and on the South-Western 
pofthe United States. Map. §vo. 1844. 


d., + Ma— History and Topography of the United States. [lustrations, 
ta. Lf + 












elviii Library and Map-Rooim of the Royal Ge 
” United Stater— ' : 
Lowa; James, E.— Account of an Expedition from Pittsbargh to the Rocky Moun- 


ormed in the years 1619-20, Compiled from the Notes of Major 
pray ei 3 vols. ri L623. | 


Léwenereax, M. J.—Etats-Unis et la Havane, Svo. Paris and Leipzig, 1842. 


MiTcHELL.— Accompaniment to Mitchell's Reference and Distance Map of the 
United States. Svo. Philadelphia, 1839, 


Missouri, Travels up the. Map (torn); no-tithe-page. 4to.? 

ScHootcnart, H. R.—Travels in the Central portions of the Mississippi Valley, 
Ae. 8vo, New York, 1825, of 

Merico— 

Gasar, Dow José px.—Account of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec in the Republic of . 
Mexico, ke. Map. Svo. 1846. 


Survey of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, executed in the years 1842-43. 
Svo, S44. 


Lrox, Cart. G. F., &.x.—Journal of a Residence and Tour in the Republic of 
Mexico in the year 1826, 2vols, Bvo. Lags, 


Mexico, Description of a view of the City of, &c. &vo. Pamph. 1826. 





BOOTH AMERICA. 


CaLocterce, A.—Trovels in South America during the years 1819-20-21, .con- 
taining an account of the present state of Brazil, Boenos Ayres, and Chile. 
[lustrations, 2 vols, Svo. 1895, 

De ta eae M.—Kelation abrégée d'un Voyage fait dans |'intérienr de 

Amérique Méridionale, &e,. Map. 8vo. Paris, 1745. 


Fregien, M Pose phe: Vi cou eH Mer du Sad aux Cites du Chili,du Peron, 


et du Brésil, fete. &vo. Ameterdam, 1717. 
fein A Z—Travele oa ders Ayres by Potosi to Lima, Map, 12mo, 
Hemeotor et A. Boxrptaxn.—Voyage aux i ninoxiales du Nouvenn 


Eq 
Continent fait en 1799, 1900, 1,2, 3,and 4. Ist-vol. Folio, Paris, 1A14. 
Srati— 
Srix anp Mantrvs.—Travels in Brazil in the years 1817-20, 2 vols, @¥q 





1a24. 

Motima, Dow J. J. ot bical, Natural, and Civil History of Chili. ‘Trana- 
lated from the origin Ftalinn. 9vola, Bro, 1809, 

Colom/ia— 


Hawt, Cor, F.— Colombia; its present State,&ke. Map. @vo. 1897. 
Guctemala— 


Jcaanos, Dos D.—Statistical and Commercial History of the Kingdom of Guate- 

vos in Spanish America. Translated by sp Baily, Two Maps. &vo. 
fe hayrRa— : 
Description Géographique de la Guiane. Maps, 4to. Paris, 1763. 


WHET INDTES, 


Monrac Dr Sluner-Misiv: Af. L, EL—Descripti ce a et 
orig a aasms de I'Isle Saint- i a sola, 
oe Pai, IF 
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Bequest by the late George Bellas Greenough, Esq. — clix 


AUSTRALASIA. | 
Exum, W. H.—Geographical Dictionary, or Gazetteer of the Australian Colonies, 
&e. Maps. §vq. Sydney, 1548. 
Exnensr, C.—Aucklond Islands: a short account of their Climate, Soil,and Pro =O * 
dnctions, &c, Ilustrations. &vo. pamph, 1849. 
Firspess, M.—Voyage to Terra Australis, undertaken for the purpose of com- 
pleting the discovery of that vast country, and prosecuted in the years 
* 7801-32-53, 2yvols. 4to. 1814. 
Macoxocme, Cart. a.6.—Australiana: Thoughts on Convict Management and 
other subjects connected with the Ad lian Penal Colonies” Svo, 1839. 
Martin, J., w.p.—Account of the Natives of the —_ Islands in the South Pa- 
: cifie Ocean. With an original Grammar and Vocabulary, 2 vols. @vo, 
1818. 
View of the Coasts, Countries, and Islands within the limits of the South-Sea 
Company. Avo. 711. 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Apam, A.—A ey ay of Geography ce History, both Ancient and Modern, 
&e, 2nd Edition, Maps, S¥o. L797. 
ADOLFH, Pr. G. B.—Mathematische und Physische Erdbeschreibung mit beson- 


derer Riicksicht anf Europa. Maps “and Illustrations, “vo. Mayenee, 
1829. 


Batet, A.—Abrégé de Géographie, &e. 2 Vols. Svo, Paris, 1833, 
Bencwavs.—Geographisches Jahrbuch cor Mittheilung aller wichtigen neuen 
Erforschungen. Nos, 1 to4 inclusive. Maps. 4to. Gotha, 1950-52. 


Brnaomas, Santed  farsagay—p Beschreibung der ah i auf Veranlassung Wer 
tichen Gesellschoft verfneset. i Bro. Greifewald, 
1781, 


Barraxstces, Me.a.—Remarks tonching Geography, especially that of the 
Britich Isles, &vo. 1825. 


Borier, Rev. §.—Sketch of Modern and Ancient Geography. 9th Edition. &vo, 
Laat, 


Garres, J.—Obeervations on the Winds and Monsoons, illustrated with a Chart 
and accompanied with Notes geographical and meteorological. 4to. 
1S01. 


EMAnTCR. C.—Notitia orth Antiqui, ave Geographia Plenior, ke. 2 Vola. 
Leipalg, 1701-06 


Antiqua, ke. By Samuel Patrick. 8vo. 1790, 
Costaxtist, G. A.—La Verita del Diluvio Universale. 4to. Wenice, 1747. 
Cours, P. ei aaae des principales Positions Géographiques du Globe. 8vo, 





+ Dasas, N-—Blements de insite a Genre Homain, &c. Part 1, Geography. 
4to.pamph. Frnesels, 184 

DAsvitie, M.—Compendium se Ancient Geography. Translated from the 
French, Maps. 2 Vols. Svo, 1810, : 


Drsmanest —Encyelopédie Méthodique: Géographie Physique. 3 Vols. 4to, 
Paris, 1795-1828, 
S-ihieredsorr F.—Hand- Ayo Lehrbuch der reinen Geographje, &e. 2 Vols. 


Carlsrube, 181 


sneer M. V Année eed pour étudier la Géographie. 4th Edition, 
Ist Vol. lfmo, Paris, 1788. | « 
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F ? Le Banoy pe.—Bulletin de Sciences Géograp hiques, &e., publi¢é sous 

. la Direction de. Vols, I. to XXVIII. inclusive. Svo, Paris, 1824-31, 

Fixen, J.—Nataral Boundaries of Empires, and a New View of Colonization, 
limo, 844, 






*  Guaspani, A, C.—Lehrbuch der Erdbesehreibung zur Erliuterung sowohl des 
neden Methodischen Schulatlasses. 8vo, elmar, 1811, 
Garresens, J. C_—Kurzer Begriff der Geographic, svo, Crottingen, 1793, 
Garex, Wt.—Picture of the World in Miniature, &e, 12mo, ? 
Gores, Dr, D.—Della Natura de’ Fiumi, trattate Fisico-Matematico, atico, con fe 
Annotazi i di Eustachio Manfredi. Illustrations, 2 Vols, s¥o. Milan, 
i82i, 
Gutmare, W.—Compendio di Geografia Universale ionata, Stories, e Com-" 
manendilg Se, Tiare, Svo. Milan, 1810, me . 
Hennes, J.G.—Ideen cor Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit, @ Vals. 
Small dto, Riga and Leipzig, 1784-7, 
Horraanxy, C. F. ¥.—Die Erde und ihre Bewohner, ein Hand- und Lesebuch fir 
alle Stinde, bearbeitet. evo. Stuttgart and Vienna, 1a, 
Matter, F.—Allremeine oder Mathenntische Beschreibung der Erdk | 
Veranlassung der Cosmographischen Gesellschaft verfasset, ere. Gtetne 
wald, 1774, 
Matre-Bavx, M.—Pricis do ln Géographie Universelle, on Description tion de toutes ~ 
les Parties do Monde sur un Plan Nouveau. Vols, I. to Ill. inclosive, 
Svo. Paris, 1812-29. 
MESTELLE, SNe Taphie Comparce ; ou Analyse de la Géographie Ancienne 
et Moderne, (tt 10 Moderne.) &yo, Parts. 1780. 
=~ -———— Encyclopédie | Méthodique Géographie Ancienne. Vols. I. to 
VIL inclusive. is Puris, 1787-99. , . 
MEaLecen, Da. C. F.—Historisch-Politisehe Geographie, oder Al] emeine Lan. 
der- und Vilkerkunde. Svo. Darmstadt, Isai. tix, 
NEewros, fo Deraharl Vareni Med, D. Geographia Generalis, Be,  gyo, Cam- 
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ROYAL AWARDS 


TO ELISHA KENT KANE, M.D.; TO HEINRICH BARTH, PH.D:, 
AND TO CORPORAL CHURCH, ofthe Royal Kugineers. 


eS, 
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His Excennency G. M. Datias, Minister of the United States of 
America, having consented to receive the Gold Medal awarded to 
Dr. Kane, the President addressed him as follows :— 


“ Sir,—The Founder's Gold Medal, the highest honour this Society 
has’ in its power to bestow, has been awarded to Dr. Kane, of the 
United States of America, for his distinguished services and important 
discuverics in the Polar regions, while in charge of the expedition 
fitted out in America to search for Sir John Franklin; and for his 
valuable Memoir and Charts, communicated through thie Admiralty. 

“In the absence of Dr. Kane himself, I could desire no greater 
privilege than that of confiding the award, Dr, Kane haa 80 justly 

eserved, to the hands of the distinguished representative of the 
nation to which he belongs ; in order that the feeling of this Society, 
and I may say of the country at large, may go forth in its fullest 
extent to the land which enrols the name of Dr. Kane among her 
citizens, Sir, I cannot discharge this duty without passing a rematk 


on the peculiarity of the circumstances attending this occasion, 
“Tt seldom happens that nations so distantly situated, ponta- 
neously unite in such acts of humanity as those which have charer: 


_ the late search for Sir J, Franklin. More rarely still do 
we find the sympathies of individuals so enlisted in the fate of 
Se agrhe as to manifest themselves in acts of philanthropy of such 
a truly liberal and substantial character as have here occurred: and 
‘this act of the United States, together with the names of Grinnell 
and Peabody, will long be remembered in this country, even after 
the spirit of Arctic enterprise shall have passed away. But, Sir, if 
the feelings of nations have been deeply enlisted in this search, how 
much more so must have been the feelings of individuals, who enjoyed 
the friendship of the object of it? Sir, there are persons now present 
who were early associated with our lamented coun n, who 
shared with*him his first perilous encounter with that icy element 
which was afterwards to become his tomb, and who enjoyed his 
friendship through life. 
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“* Ag one of these, you may imagine that it is with no small degree 
of interest that I find myself now, in my official capacity, conveying 
this award of the Society, to the officer who so strenuously endea- 
youred to determine the fate of him, whom we all so deeply deplore. 

“These sympathies, however, have had no share in the decision 
of the Council. Dr. Kane's merits alone, have won for him this testi- 
mony of the Society; and I trust that these tee es acts of good | 
feeling between nations and individuals may tend to bind in lasting 
ties of amity these two great nations, whose sympathies have been 
shown to be so closely identified.” 


His Excellency the American Minister, having received the Medal, 
replied :— 


“ Mr, President,—On behalf of my fellow-citizen, Dr. Elisha Kent 
Kane, I receive, with equal pride and pleasure, this testimonial, 
awarded by your learned body, to his ability and services in that 
branch of human knowledge, to which you are specially devoted. 

“His country also, even now engaged in ip pee her high 
_ sense of his deserts, will be grat to learn that her’ judgment, 
which might, possibly, be ascribed to partiality, has been thus 
sanctioned, 

“Young as he yet is, and fairly entitled to count upon many years 
of zealous intellectual activity, he can never achieve a prouder recog- 
nition, considered in all its aspects, than this Medal of the Royal 

geographical Society of London. ‘ 

«Dr, Kano, as is personally known to me, entered upon his career 
of Arctic ex tion under the influence of sentiments which were 
strengthened, rather than shaken, by its depicted terrors. In the 
medical dep: t of the navy of the United States, on a remote 
station, his Government scarcely intimated a disposition to join in 
the search for Sir John Franklin, before he hurried forward to volun- 
teer an enlistment for that noble purpose. There was a voice upon 
the breeze that had caught his ear; an ardent fondness for scientific 
studies impelled him to a fresh field of research; a daring and irre- 
pressible spirit of enterprise co-operated with much experience and 

liar attainments. He went—ho went twice; and, thongh he 
vainly offered his own life to rescue another's, he brought back with 
him observations, verifications, discoveries, and delineations, worthy 
to be accepted by- the masters of geographical science. If, as 
believe was the case, he penetrated to aia actually beheld the ice- 
encircled yet open sea, whose existence had been predicated of the 
‘periodical northern flight of aquatic birds, of certain currents, and 
of other indicia, he may justly feel that tho practical solution of an 
in ing problem has earned the honour of your approbation. 






*T do not wish, Mr. President, to eulogise my countryman. You 
are far more competent than myself to appreciate the exact value of 
what he has effected, Your Council have affixed to bis record this 
their Great Seal; and at your invitation, and with alacrity, I assume 
the grateful task of transmitting it safely to his bands.” 





‘Dr. Banru—Royal Awards. 
7 President then addressed Dr. Barth, who was present, in the 
_ “Sir,—The Patron’s Gold Medal of this Society has been awarded 





‘to you ‘for your successful and extensive explorations in Central 


Africa, your numerous excursions about Lake Chad, your discovery 


' of the great river Binue, and for your hazardous and adventurous 


journey to and from Timbueti,’ by which you have afforded to us 


‘the first really authentic information respecting that important 


locality. 
“ In conveying to you this testimony of the high sense entertained 
] this Society of the merit of your performances, [ cannot overlook 
thi fo See fact that it 1s just thirty-three years since 1 found 
assembled upon the shores of Africa, whence you started, the dis- 


ished but lamented travellers Oudney, Clapperton, Denham, 


aaa Tyrwhitt, all bent upon the same great enterprise of opening 


out the interior of that continent; and although Laing, one of our 


countrymen, did afterwards sncceed in reaching the famed Timbucti, 


yet of all this party, and of those who attempted that great exploit, 


ae alone stand upon our shores as the successful accomplisher of 
the enterprise. 

Tf, Sir, the service performed be measured by the difficulty of 
accomplishment, evidenced by the lapse of time and by the loss of 
life that has occurred in this adventurons attempt, the award of our 
‘Medal must be acknowledged to be justly mented. But you have 


other performances to strengthen your claim; for we are informed 
that your labours have been so extensive, that the account of them 
will reach over five volumes of matter, which, collected in such a 


conntry, must prove of the highest import. 


__* Sir, I congratulate you on the successful accomplishment of your 
undertaking, and trust that this high tribute will stimulate you to- 


future enterprises.” : 
_ Tr, Barth replied ;— 

““ Mr. President,—It-is with ¢ ide and satisfaction that I am 
ha sii res cour han Sn ee edal which the Council of the 
Boval Geog x Hea Society has awarded to me; for nothing can be 
ifying to a man who, from love of science, has thrown 
hime angerous and adventurous carver, like that of a tra- 
veller in the inhospitable and turbulent regions of Central Africa, 
than the acknowledgment of such a distinguished body of learned 
and eminent men as the Council of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Bat it is not alone on my own behalf that I thank you ; as a member 
on a foreign nation, who will be honoured by the distinction which 
this day you have conferred upon me, I offer you also their acknow - 
ledgments as well as my own grateful thanks. 





i shall: say nothing on the extent and purport of my discoveries, 


which have Been fully appreciated by competent men, and will 


shortly be laid before the public in a full account of my Travels. 


May Tunly be allowed to express the hope that, after a great and 
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practicable high road into the heart of Africa has been found at 

ngth, with the sacrifice of the lives of so many noble, eminent, 
‘and daring men, and after it has been =p to be such by the suc- 
cessful voyage of Mr. Laird's steamer ‘ Pleiad,’ and after a consider- 
able advance has been made in the knowledge of the interior of 
the continent, which shows it to be of a far richer character than 
has ever been supposed, Her Majesty's Government will not allow 
the opportunity to pass by, to establish, in @ vigorous manner, 
legitimate commerce with those unfortunate regions, and thus hold 
out to the natives a humane and lawful way in which they may be’ 
able to supply their wants of foreign produce, without bringing. by 
alave-hunts and slave-trade, misery and desolation over wide and 
fertile districts. 

“ The present moment is the more important for such exertions, 
as, by the abolition of the slave-trade in the regency of Tripoli and 
‘ in Fezzan, the trade of the interior has just been brought to a great 
crisis, and the people are obliged to look most anxiously about for a 
new channel by which they may supply their wants. The last news 
received from Dr. Vogel gives a new f how extromely anxious 
the chiefs along the river Chadda or Binue are to enter into friendly 
relations with the English, but how continually poe Aer hates 1250 | 
Certainly the commercial relations of the great western ranch of 
that immense river, the so-called Niger, principally between Tim- 
bucti and Sansandi, are far more developed; but the difficulties 
which attend the navigation of the lower part of that river, as well 
between the towns of Bousa and Yauri, as higher up the river be- 
tween Tosaye and Kendaji, are considerable, although with the 
means which human genius has made available, they appear by no 
means insurmountable. 

“ T conclude, Mr. President, by repeating to you my grateful 
thanks for the distinguished honour onntenked upon me this day.” 


* Corporal Church having requested that Licutenant-General Sir 
John Burgoyne would kindly do him the honour to receive the 
award of the Society on his behalf, the President nddressed him as 
follows :— | 


“Sir John Burgoyne,—The Royal Geographical Society have 
awarded to Corporal Church this watch and chain, in acknowledg- 
ment of his meritorious and intelligent services while employed upon 
the African expedition under Dr. Vogel. It is the wish o the Society, 
especially to mark with approbation, his diligence in conducting a 
long series of meteorological observations at Kuka, and his ability im 
assisting Dr. Vogel in those observations, by which he has deter- 
mined astronomically so many positions on his route. 

“Tt will be satisfactory to you, Sir John, to learn that Corporal 
Church has amply sustained the high reputation of that excellent co 
of Sappers and Miners, whose unassuming labours have so materially 
contributed to render the detail of the topographical survey of this 
country so perfect, and have so largely contributed towards the suc- 





the pleasure which I feel in the of this dut 


€ 





If anything can enhance 
¥, it is that 

delivering this acknowledgment of the merits of a zealous and faith- 
army, one whose hich scientific knowledge and military experience ce 
ey contributed bo lacnely to the glory of this nation,” 

Lientenant-General Sir John Burgoyne, accompanied by Corporal 
Church, after the delivery of the honorary award, said :— 

“Mr. President,—I have not been ee to take any part in 
this proceeding ; but although unexpectedly called upon, | cannot 


refrain from expressing the gratification I feel. that an member of 
the corps to which T have the honour to belong, should) be thonght 





worthy of so flattering a mark of distinction as that'now conferred. 


I can-assure the Meeting, that the corps of Royal Engineers and 
Sappers are as ready to devote themselves to scientific enterprise, as 
cotta for military service in the field. 

“ With. reg 
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ADDRESS 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON; 

Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting on the 26th May, 1856, 


By Rear-ApseaL F, W. Beecney, 
V.P.BS.; FRA, &e, 


Gestiemen,—Before I address you upon the subject of the progress 
and condition of that science which we more immediately cultivate, I 
desire to convey to the Vice-Presidents and Members of the Council 
for the past year, my acknowledgment of the great assistance T have 
invariably received from them, especially during a long and serious 
illness, To them, and to the unremitting attention of our Secretary, 
is owing entirely the satisfactory conduct of the business of the Society 
during that period. How well your interests have been attended to, is 
manifest by the Report of the Council, in which you will find that, 
whilst the sphere of usefulness of the Society has been enlarged, its 
permanent fund has been increased, and the list of Members has 
been extended. “You will have learned also that our map-room and 
library have been enriched by the receipt of the valuable collection of 
maps and books bequeathed to the Society by Mr. Greenough; to whose 
memory the Council have directed a marble bust to be executed and 
placed in a suitable part of the building, as a justly merited testt- 
mony of the high ear respect the Society entertain for this 
eminent geographer. This extensive collection has been arranged 
for ready access, and embodied in the general catalogue, under the 
judicions management of the map-committee and our curator, Mr. 
Saunders, 
You will have been made aware, by the receipt of the * Pro- 
eedings,” that the Council have carried into effect their determi- 








nation, conveyed to you at an evening meeting during the session, to 
issue this publication. They considered that such a work would be 
acceptable to the Members, and beneficial to tho interests of the 
Society, as a means of conveying early notices of the papers read 
at the evening meetings, and of the discussions upon them; also 
as an additional means of readily disseminating geographical in- 
formation to the Public, who are at liberty to purchase the numbers ; 
and our thanks are due to Mr. Galton, and the Hey. Messrs. Clark 
and Nicolay, and to our Secretary, for the readiness with which 
they have undertaken the compilation and editorship. In starting 
& publication of this description, the Council have been careful 
fo put on record the restrictions under which this work is to be 
published, that it may be kept within due control, and strictly con- 
fined to the object for which it was intended. I conclude this notice 
of our houschold matters with recording the gratifying fact that 
the obelisk to the gallant Bellot has been erected at Greenwich, and 
the fund distributed ; and thus a great national testimonial has been 
raised to the memory of that devoted individual, and a benefit be- 
stowed upon his family, 





ONITUARY. 


It is my painful duty to. inform you that, during the past year, 
the list of Members who have passed away is unusually large. 
Among them are many names well known to science and to the 
world at large, of whose merits I can give little more than a very 
limited sketch, 

In alphabetical order I have first to mention, - 

Apameox, John, Esq., one of the earliest Fellows of this Society, 
and a relative of the celebrated traveller, Sir Robert Ker Porter, 
Mr. Adamson was the last surviving son of Liout, Cuthbert Adam- 
son, 8,8., Who accompanied the Hon, Capt. Phipps, afterwards Lord 


- Mulgrave, in 1773, as 2nd Licsutenant of the ‘ Racehorse,’ in his 


voyage of discovery towards the North Pole. He was bor Sep- 
tember 13th, 1787, at Gateshead, and was sent at an early age to 
Lisbon, From his youth he was devotedly attached to the pursuits 
of literature, became a member of the Literary and Philosophical 


_ Society of Newcastle in 1811, and one of its secretaries in 1625, 


remaining in office up to the period of his death. Mr, Adamson's 
brief visit to Portugal in 1803 had left impressions on his mind which 
were never effaced, and gave him that taste for Portuguese litera- 
ture which he retained during the remainder of his life. In 1820 
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r 
appeared the work on which his fame chiefly resta—the Memoirs 
of the Life and Writings of Camoens, the merits of which have been 
appreciated at home and abroad. In 1836 he printed for private 
circulation, under the title of ‘ Bibliotheca Lusitana,’ a catalogue of - 
the books in his library relating to Portugal—an interesting piece 
of bibliography, =~ | 

Mr, Adamson’s last literary work was a labour of love, He 
ushered into the world the first five cantos of the * Lusiad,’ trans- 
lated by his friend Mr. Quillinan, whose lamented death prevented 
him from completing the task he had imposed upon himself. He 
was also the editor of several of the publications issued by the Typo- 
graphical Society of Neweastle. His literary correspondence ex- 
tends over half a century, and includes letters from geographer, 
antiquaries, numismatists, naturalists, poets, men of letters and 
science, and other distinguished persons in various parts of the 
world, He was a corresponding member of the Royal Society of 
Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, of the Literary Society of 
Iceland, of the Royal Academy of Inscriptions, Belles Lettres, &ec., 
at Stockholm, of the Royal Society of Literature of Courland, of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences of Lisbon, of the Archeological 
Academy of Madrid, a member of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, as well as a Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical, the Linnean, and the Antiquarian Societies. 

Barcuay, Charles, Esq., F.s.a., formerly of Bury Hill, was the head 
of the world-known firm of Barclay, Perkins, and Co, 

In 1815 Mr. Barclay was elected a member of Parliament for the 

. «borough of Southwark. He possessed a liberal and enlightened 
mind anda benevolent disposition. He was an active and, intelli- 
gent magistrate for the county of Surrey, and a generous promoter 
of education, His death was occasioned bya fall from his horse, 

Bucxrsenam, James Silk, Esq., was born near Falmouth, in 1786. 
Tn his youth, he passed several years at sea, and also in a variety of 
occupations on shore; among which, his working as. compositor in 
printing offices proved of most influence on his career through life. 
He first became known in public affairs, by hisattempts to open up 
the journalism of India. Mr. Buckingham first went to Calcutta 
about the year 1815, and always retained much interest in Indian 
affairs, and hailed with warm satisfaction the removal of the restric- 
tions on the press in India, which the wise and liberal policy of » 
Lords Metealfe and William Bentinck at length effected, In 1825 he 
‘@stablished in London a paper, the * Oriental Herald,’ the pre- 
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" eursor of the ‘Athenwum,’ and of various other journals. » On his 


way to and from India, Mr, Buckingham travelled through different 
countries, and afterwards published narratives of his travels, In 


1822 appeared * Travels in Palestine ;’ in 1825, ‘ Arabia;’ in 1827, 


* Mesopotamia and adjacent Countries ;’ and in 1830, ‘ Assyria and 
Media.” Ata later period, he made tours in various parts of Europe 
and North America, his account of the latter occupying no fewer 
than ten volumes, three devoted to the Northern States of the Union, 
three to the Slave States, three to the Eastern and Western States, 
and one to Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. The Eu- 
ropean travels are described in two volumes on Belgium, the Rhine, 
and Switzerland. All these contain much valuable descriptive and 
statistical matter, the author having paid more attention than is 
usual with tourists, to the social condition of the countries which he 
visited, Mr. Buckingham was one of the most pleasing and instruc- 
tive popular lecturers, especially in describing places which he had 
visited. In 1832, he was elected M.P. for Sheffield in the first 
reformed Parliament, and retained his seat till 1837, In his politi- 


cal life, he chiefly took an active part in questions affecting social - 


reforms; and the temperance movement had in him a zealous advo- 
cate. In 1849, he published a volume, entitled “ National Evils and 
Practical Remedies,’ in which he expounded his views on-a variaty 
of topics of public interest.. Mr. Buckingham died on the 80th of 
June last, aged 69, His last work, published a few months before 
his death, was his ‘ Autobiography,’ 

Cane, Commander Washington, entered the navy in 1811, and in 
May, 1843, was appointed to the command, in the West Indies, of, 
the * Hermes" steam-sloop. Commander Carr was known as an 
amiable man and a sincere friend, 

Cuarrertox, Sir William A., Bart., an early Fellow of this Society, 
died in August last, at Rolls Park, Essex, Ho was born in 1787, 
and was the second Baronet, a Deputy-Licutenant of the county of 
Cork, a Vice-President of the Royal Literary Fund, a Fellow of 
the Zoological Society, and a member of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences of St. Petersburg. | 

Corqunous, the Chevalier James de, i.p., &c., one of the earliest 


Fellows of this Society, was the only son of Dr. Patrick Colquhoun, — 


Inte Lord Provost of Glasgow, one of the first who applied him- 
gelf to the development of the statistics of the British empire. 
He founded and carried out the present system of Thames Police, 
whereby the mercantile interest is now so efficiently protected ; and 
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snecested Metropolitan Police, the adoption of 
an improved system for the protection of public property and of 
personal safety, subsequently carried out by the late Sir Robert Peel. 

In 1800, he became the private secretary of Mr. Dundas, then the 

Secretary of State for the War Department; three years later, he 
received the appointment of Deputy Agent-General for the payment 
of volunteers. In 1817, the Hanseatic republics constituted him their 
representative here, and the legislatures of St. Vincent, Dominica, 
St. Christopher, Tortola, Tobago, Nevis, and the Virgin Islands, at 
different times nominated him to watch over their interests. “ In 
1827, he was appointed Consul-General of the King of Saxony; and 
in 1848, his Royal Highness the late Grand Duke of Oldenburg 
appointed him his Chargé d’Affaires. He was Knight Commander 
of the first class of the Royal Saxon Order of Civil Merit. On the 
signature by Reshid Pasha, of a treaty of recognition between the 
Hanseatic republics, as their Plenipotentiary he received the Order 
of Iftihar of the first class from the Sultan; and the Hanseatic re- 
publics conferred on him the honorary diploma of citizenship, to 
which the Senate of Libeck and Hamburg added their honorary 
medal, ‘The University of Glasgow also conferred on him the ~ 
honorary degree of LL.D.; and the Royal Antiquarian Society of 
Athens constituted him an honorary fellow, As Hanseatic Plenrpo- 
tentiary he signed the commercial treaties with Great Britain, the 
Ottoman Porte, Mexico, and Liberia; and he also signed a treaty, 
as Saxon Plenipotentiary, with Mexico. He died on the 23rd of 
July, 1855, in the 76th year of his age. 
« Estcourt, Major-General J. B, Bucknall, died before Sebastopol 
last June, of that disease—cholera—which carried off so many of our 
brave countrymen, in his 55rd year. General Estcourt, educated at 
Harrow, entered the army as an ensign, and served in the expe- 
dition to the River Euphrates from 1836 to 1837; he was also em- 
ployed on the American boundary question, and afterwards went 
out in 1854 on the staff of Lord Raglan, and served as Adjutant- 
General of the Forces, from the first landing in the Crimea, sharing 
the glories and dangers of Alma, Balaclava, and Inkermann. In 
1848 he was clected a member of parliament for Devizes. 

Fraser, James Baillio, Esq., of Reelick, Inverness, a Depnty- 
Lieutenant of that county, died in January last, in his seventy- 
second year. He was born in June, 1783, and wag the eldest of 
four brothers, all remarkable men, sons of ‘the late Edward 8. 
Fraser. James Baillio went carly in life to the West Indies; but 
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? after a short residence there he resolved, like his brothers, to pro- 
ceed to the East, whence he returned to this country, about the year 
1822. Mr. Fraser again went to India, and was employed in a 
diplomatic mission, in the course of which he rode on horseback 
from Constantinople to Ispalhizin, the fatigues and hardships of which 


gave the first shock to his vigorous constitution. When the Per-_ 


sian princes visited this country, he was requested by Government 
to accompany and take charge of them ; and on their return, he went 
with them as far as Constantinople. Latterly, Mr. Fraser became a 
zealous improver of his Highland estate, which is almost unequalled 
for its magnificent woods and romantic burn scenery. 

In 1820, Mr, Fraser published a ‘ Tour through the Snowy Range 


of the Himalaya Mountains ;’ in 1825, a ‘Narrative of a Journey ~ 


into Khorasan in the Years 1821 and 1822, including an Account 
of the Countries to the North-East of Persia ;' and im 1826, ' Travels 
and Adventures in the Persian Provinces.’ In 1838, appeared his 
york, ‘A Winter Journey from Constantinople to Tehnin, with 
Travels through various parts of Persia.’ He wrote also a History 
of Persia, contributed various pieces to the Annuals, and ventured 
once more into the regions of fiction by a Scottish story, ‘The 
Highland Smugglers.’ His last work was a military memoir of 
Colonel Skinner, a distinguished Indian officer, who died at Delhi 
in 1841, and was buried by the side of his friend William Fraser. 

Mr. Fraser was as accomplished as an artist, as he was as on 
author, He was an exquisite painter in water-colours, and sé¢veral 
of his drawings of Eastern scenes have been engraved. 

Haut, Dr. George, was well known as an accomplished traveller, 






Elected, in 1822, a Radclitfe Travelling Fellow of Oxford, he went 


abroad, and, after visiting the greater part of Europe, joined the 
Count Alexander de la Borde, who, with his son Count Léon and 
the Duke de Richelieu, were about to travel in the East, Dr. Hall 
accompanied that distinguished party throughout the whole of their 
well-known journey throngh Egypt and Asia Minor, which gaye 
him opportunities of visiting some parts of those countries then 
little known. 

Whilst at Jericho he made an excursion to the ruins of the cities 
of Geraza and Amman, in the country E. of the Jordan, of which he 
printed an account in 1851, for private circulation. It is to be 
regretted that with the exception of a description of Azani, which 
appears in Colonel Keppel's ‘ Journey across the Balkan,’ no other 
portions of his travels have as yet been published. 
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- His varied and extensive knowledge and a most amiable disposi- 
tion made his society always much songht after, and endeared him 
to'a large cirele of friends who will long deplore his loss. 

Hammonp, William, Esq., was elected a Fellow in the year 1838. 

Harris, Captain Fortescue William, was born in 1821, edu- 
eated at the Royal Naval School, and ufterwards entered the mer- 
chant service, After many voyages to China, the East and West 
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Indies, he was appointed to the command of the ‘ Madagascar’ in 


1852; went to Caleutta and back, and sailed on the 6th of March, 
1853, for Melbourne, Victoria. He left Melbourne homeward- 
bound on the 12th of August the same year, since which time no- 
thing has been heard of the crew or ship, which is supposed to have 
foundered while coming round Cape Horn, 

Invixe, Edward George, m.p., n.x., was born lst April, 1816, in 
the parish of Hoddam, Dumfriesshire, where he commenced his edu- 
cation and continued his studies for several years. Hoe then went 
to the University of Edinburgh, and remained there until he ob- 
tained the degree of M.D. In 1840, he entered her Majesty's navy, 
and joined H.M.S. ‘ Britannia.” On the 14th October, 1540, he 
was appointed to H,M.S. ‘Bellerophon,’ Captain C, Austen, and 
was present at the sioge of Acre. If August, 1841, he jojned 
ELMS. § Isis,’ Captain Sir John Marshall, on the Cape of Good Hope 
station, and remained in her three years. His next appointment 
was in 1845, to H.M.8. ‘Tortoise, for service on the Island of 
Ascension. He next volunteered into the ‘ Styx,’ Captain Chads, 
and continued on the African coast until June, 1848, during 
which time fever prevailed to a great extent, and his own health 
suffered severely. He remained in England until May, 1550, 
when he again returned to the West Coast of Africa in HLM. 
steam-sloop ‘ Prometheus,’ Captain Henry Foote : that officer having 
been ordered to proceed on a mission to Abbeokuta, Dr. Irving 
accompanied him thither; and on his return to England, in January. 
1853, he wrote an account of their journey, which was published 
In the ‘ Church Missionary Intelligencer. "* 

The testimony of Captain Foote and Dr. Irving proved that the 
natives of Abbeokuta and the Yoruba tribe generally, are an enter- 
prising, industrious, and tractable people, and that the effect of 

sionary labour had been, to turn their thoughts from war and 
kidnapping to peace and the Lees of lawful conymeree, ei 
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bad also entered into treaty with the English Government, and 





friendly relations had been established with the British consuls on 


the coast, as well as with her Majesty's cruisers engaged in the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, 

In this «tate of things the missionaries were the only persons — 
able to give the natives advice upon their political and commercial 
affairs: yet it was obviously desirable that, as religious teachers, 
they should be relieved as far as possible from such temporal cares ; 
and. for this purpose the Committee of the Church Missionary 
Society determined to send out a lay agent, who, while on friendly 
and confidential terms with the missionaries, might also be autho- 
rised to communicate with the Consul and naval officers, as well as 
with the Home Government, upon matters which may tend to 
promote British interests and commercial relations with the native 

Dr, Irving's experience of nine years upon the West Africa coast, 
and the interest which he had taken in native civilisation and Chns- 
tianity, pointed him out as a most eligible person for such an office. 
It was, therefore, proposed to him to go out for three years on this 
mission, and he readily acceded to the proposal. The Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty having granted the leave of absence, 
Lord Clarendon, as her Majesty's Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
gave his sanction to the arrangement, and furnished Dr. Irving with 
letters of introduction to the consuls. Furnished by the Hydro- 
graphic Office and by this Society with instruments, with the use 
of which he had made himself perfectly acquainted, Dr. Irving 
proceeded to Africa in January, 1554, and diligently improved every 
opportunity for gaining the confidence of the natives, for promoting 
internal peace, and for inducing the chiefs to open and protect roads 
from various towns in the interior, to the coast. His period of 
labour was very short. He fell a victim to the climate after fifteen 
months’ residence, and his death was deplored by all the native 
chiefa as a national calamity. His botanical collections have been 
sent to our learned associate, Sir William Hooker, at Kew. . 

Kine, Philip Parker, Rear-Admiral of the Blue, P.a.s.—Admiral 
King, the son of Philip Gidley King, Esq., Post-Captain in the Royal 
Navy, was born at Norfolk Island on the 13th of December, 1799, and 
was consequently in the 63rd year of hisage. In early life, when only 
in his sixteenth year, his gallant conduct in boat actions had ob- 
tained the favourable notice of the officers in command. In later 
years, he conducted a survey of the coasts of Australia, and subse- 








quently of the southern coasts of America’ In February, 1817, he 
was entrusted with the conduct of an expedition having for its 
object a survey of the coasts of Australin, a service on which he 
continued employed in the ‘ Mermaid," cutter, and * Bathurst,” sloop 
—to the command of which he was promoted by commission, dated 
17th July, 1821—wuntil his return to England in 1823. The results 
of the undertaking are contained mn a Narrative of the Survey of the 
Inter-tropical and Western Coasts of Australia, and in an Atlas, both 
compiled by Captam King, and published, the former by Murray, 
and the latter by the Hydrographic Office of the Admiralty. In 
September, 1825, from the feeling of confidence with which he had 
impressed the Admiralty, in the discharge of his late dnutics, he waa 
appointed to the ‘Adventure,’ sloop, and ordered to survey the 
southern coast of America, from the entrance of the Rio de la Plata 
round to Chiloe, and that of Tierra del Fuego, He was paid off on 
his arrival m England, 16th November, 1830, and has not been since 
employed. His post commission bears date 25th February, 1830. 
In 1852, Captain King published, as the partial fruit of his recent 
voyage, a volume entitled, ‘Sailing Directions to the Coasts of 
Eastern and Western Patagonia, including the Straits of Magellan, 
and the Sea Coast of Tierra del Fuego.’ . 
On his retirement from active service, Captain King returned to 
Australia, and shortly after his arrival, succeeded Sir Edward Parry 
as manager of the affairs of the Australian Agricultural Society, the 
duties of which office he discharged with characteristic and exem- 
plary ability and attention for several years. He was appointed a 
fominee member of the Legislative Council by the governor, Sir 
Charles FitxRoy ; but latterly he held his seat in the House in the 
more honourable capacity of a representative member, having, at the 
general elections of 1851, offered himself as a candidate for the con- 
stituency of Gloucester and Macquarie, and on that occasion was 
returned by a large majority over his opponent, Mr, Joseph Sim- 
ons. During the last session of Council, he strongly supported, in 
particular, the proposition for the establishment of a nautical school. 
For some time past he held the office of chairman of the Denomi- 
national Board of Education, and was consequently regarded as the 
representative of that body in the Council. 
His was tho ‘first instance of a native of Australia rising to so 
distinguished a rank in the British navy, and everyone must feel 
eevee tere that his enjoyment of the honour was for so brief a 
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Both in public and in private life, Admiral King merited, as he 

~ obtained, the cordial regard and high respect of all to whom he was 
known, whether personally or by repute. 

Lawrence, the Hon. Abbott, who died at the age of 65, was the 


fifth son of Samuel Lawrence, and was born in Groton, Massa- 4 
chusetts, became a member of the Common Council of Boston m ‘« 
1831, and in 1834 was elected to Congress, and served the term. . 
He declined a re-election, but consented im 1839 to bea candidate “4 


to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Richard Fletcher, 
was elected, and took his seat in the House in December of that 
year. Upon his entrance into Congress he was put on the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. 

Mr, Lawrence, in 1842, was appointed a commissioner on the 
part of Massachusetts, to arrange the North-Eastern Boundary 
Question, and rendered most efficient service. Im 154, he was 
invited by General Taylor to take a seat in his Cabinet. He de- 
clined the offer, but accepted the appointment of Minister to Great 
Britain, the duties of which office he performed honourably to him- 
self, satisfactorily to this, and advantageously to his own country. 
Mr. Lawrence was public spirited, liberal, charitable, and benevo- 
lent. In all schemes of public improvement he took a deep interest, 
and aided them with his hand and purse. His foundation of the 
Lawrence Scientific School, at Cambridge, by a gift of 50,000 dol- 
lars, and the bequest of an additional 50,000 dollars in his will, yt 
his establishing prizes for the deserving scholars of the public 
schools, and the aid always generously given by him to churches 
and to religions and charitable associations, are w own, i <Z 

Locn, James, Esq., died last July at his esldence: in Albemarle- er 
street, aged 75. Te was an Advocate and Barrister-at-Law, and a 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical, Geological, Statistical, and 

; Zoological Societies of London ; formerly M.P. for the Kirkwall and i 
Wick district of burghe. | 

Mr. Loch was the author of a ‘ Memoir of George Granville, late 
Duke of Sutherland,’ 4to. 1834; and his second son was the late : 
Captain G. G. Loch, nx., F.n.0.5., Surveyor of the River San Le 
Juan de Nicaragua, and author of ‘The Closing Events of the - 
Campaign in China,’ 1845, 8vo. ’ 

Mircne.., Colonel Sir Thomas L., p.c.u,, F.n.s., Surveyor-General 
of New South Wales, and one of the earliest members of this Bociaiee ‘ 
died in October last, aged 63. He joined the army inthe Peninsula 
when only sixteen, served on Wellington's staff to the close of 
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the -war, and was subsequently sent back to survey the battle-fields 
of the Peninsula. His model of the Lower Pyrenees is im the 
United Service Museum. In 1827, he was sent to survey Eastern 
Australia, having the appointment of Deputy Surveyor-General. A 
report of all his surveys is to be published by the Australian Legis- 
lature. Sir T. Mitchell made several exploring expeditions into the 
interior of the country, of which valuable narratives have been 
published. 

In Australia, the name of Sir Thomas Mitchell will be remembered 
with respect, as one of the earliest and most useful explorers of these 
rapidly-rising colonies, 

Moesworrn, the Right Hon. Sir William, Bart., .r., F.n.8., died 1 
Ootober last, at his residence in Eaton-place, in his forty-sixth year. 
Sir William was the eighth baronet of Pencarrow, Cornwall, her 
Majesty's principal Secretary of State for the Colonies, and M.P. for 
Southwark, a deputy-lieutenant and magistrate of Cornwall, doo. 

On his entry into public life, Sir William joined with that section 
of philosophical Radicals, who were for a period united by subscrip- 
tion to the doctrines of Bentham; he contributed to the ‘ West- 
minster Review,’ and published at his own cost an elaborate edition 
of the works of Hobbes. He took office, with a seat in the Cabinet, 
gome three years ago; and, last spring, was raised to that particular 
office, the Colonial Secretaryship, for which universal conseht pro- 
nounced him to be so eminently fitted. Sir William, on the recom- 
mendation of Sir Roderick Murchison, appointed our Associate, Dr, 
P. C. Sutherland, who had previously accompanied Captain Penny 
_and Captain Inglefield to the Arctic regions, as Government Geolo- 
gist and Surveyor at Port Natal, a post for which his abilities emi- 

Neewp, Joseph, Esq., u.r., ¥.s.4., F.1.8,, died, at his residence im 
Grosvenor-square, last March, aged 67, Mr. Neeld was a Deputy- 
Lieutenant of Wiltshire, M.P’. for Chippenham, and High Steward of 
Malmesbury. 

Ourram, Sir Benjamin Fonseca, m.., 2x., C.., F.28., also one 
of the earlier Fellows of this Society, died at Brighton in February 
last, aged 82. -He was the son of Captain W. Outram, was first 
employed in the medical naval service in 1794, and rose to the rank 
of surgeon in 1796. He graduated at the University of Edinburgh 
in 1809, became a licentiate of the College of Physicians in 1810, 
and was a few years since elected a Fellow. During the long 
war he was actively engaged in his professional duties, and received 
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a medal and clasps for the actions in the ‘ Nymphe,’ the * Boadicea,’ 


and the ‘Superb.’ He was appointed Inspector of Fleets and Hos- 


pitals in 1841, and in 1850 nominated a Companion of the Bath and 
a Knight Bachelor. Sir Benjamin took a lively imterest in the 
pursuits of this Society, and constantly attended its evening 
meetings. He was a true friend and a kindhearted man, and 
in his will bequeathed various sums to several charitable institu- 
tions, 

Parry, Rear-Admiral Sir William Edward, Kt., p.c.1., F.B.s., de. 
é&e.—It is now my melancholy duty to pay a tribute of respect and 
regard to our great Arctic navigator, Sir Edward Parry, whose 
memory will ever be coupled with the records of Arctio adventure 
of the nineteenth century. Early associated with Sir E. Parry asa 
messmiate, afterwards his first lieutenant during the memorable 
voyage to Melville Island, and his friend through life, I shall, I 
am sure, be excused for dwelling on his distinguished career, He 
was born at Bath in the year 1790, and entered the Royal Navy at 
the age of twelve, under the patronage of Lord Cornwallis, Zealows 
in his profession, intelligent and ambitious, Parry soon recom- 
mended himself to notice, and in Jannary, 1810, he was promoted 
to the rank of Lieutenant and appointed to the ‘ Alexander,’ em- 
ployed in protecting the Spitzbergen whale fishery, It was here 
that he first became acquainted with that frozen ocean, amidst whose 
dangers and difficulties he was destined to earn celebrity. Subse- 
quently serving in the ‘ Hogue,’ he assisted in destroying twenty- 
seven of the enemy's vessels, three of which were heavy privateers, 
This, and a few skirmishes with the Danish gunboats, are the only. 
actions with the enemy which fell to his lot. 

On his return to England in 1817, the extraordinary 
reported to have taken place in the state of the Polar Sea, determined 
the Government to equip an expedition for Arctic discovery. Then 
was the turning-point in Parry's life. Like most men of enterprise, 
he seized the occasion and determined to devote himself to Arctic 
adventure, There are but few who have not, at some time, the 
chance of distinction, and Parry took advantage of his. We accord- 
ingly find him in command of the ‘ Alexander,’ and, under the orders — 


of Sir John Ross, leaving England in quest of the North-West Pas- 


gage, by way of Davis Strait; the result of this expedition, it is well 
known, was the restoration to our map of the outline of Baffin Bay, 
and the re-dlistovery of the famed Lancaster Sound, 
' Dissatisfied, however, with the account which had been given of 











the result of this voyage, and anxious to remove an erroneous impres- 
sion conveyed by Sir John Ross on the subject of Lancaster Bound, 
he made such representations to the Admiralty as induced Govern- 

. ment to send another expedition to the same place, Of this expedi- - 
tion Sir FE. Parry was appointed chief. During the voyage, an 
opportunity occurred for displaying that vigour and determination 
in overcoming difficulties, which, though they might dannt the 
generality of men, were unable to turn him from his purpose. In the 
upper part of Baffin Bay there presented itself what appeared to be 
an impenetrable barrier of ice; undismayed by the dangers that 
threatened, he dashed into the midst of it, accomplished his purpose, 
and entering Lancaster Sound in safety, succeeded in passing over 
that imaginary chain of mountains with which Ross had closed the 

The demolition of these phantom mountains, and the discovery of 
the opening into the Polar Sea on the west, of Prince Regent Inlet 
on the south, and of Wellington Channel on the north, together with 
Parry Islands (the Ultima Thule of Arctic discovery) and Banks 
Land, the terminating points of Sir E. Parry's and Sir R. M*Clure’s ex- 
plorations from opposite directions, were the consequences of the first 
summer of this expedition. Having passed the meridian 110° W., 
the Commander and his associates became entitled to the awafd of 
50001, offered by Government for the encouragement of Arctic enter- 
prise. The winter they were destined to pass in this dreary region 
afforded another opportunity for Parry to display those qualities 
which so eminently fitted him for the work he had selected, since, 
py his admirable arrangements for the health, comfort, and amuse- 
ment of his men, he was enabled to keep the crews in vigour, 
mental and bodily, while, by the vast number of observations he 
carried on, he determined his geographical position with a precision 

-worthy of a better object. 

In the following «pring, by an overland journey, he discovered 
Liddon Gulf, where his broken cart remained to be seen by M-Clin- 
tock, thirty years afterwards, Finding any farther adyance with 
his ship impossible, he determined in the latter part of the summer 

_ of 1820 to return to England, where he arrived im safety, and received, 

on all sides, a most enthusiastic greeting. He had but little rest, 
however, for in the May following he was again appointed to com- — 
mand another expedition, which was to proceed by way of Hudson 
Strait and Sir T, Rowe's Welcome, Although this wiyage, like the 
last, failed in its main object, much valuable geographical know- 
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maux tribes of that region was obtained. On returning to England 
Parry was promoted to the rank of Captain, and in another -year 
found himself once more on his way to the frozen North, in order, if 
possible, to co-operate with an overland expedition under Franklin. 
This was the last of Parry's North-Western voyages. The subject of 
our memoir was now confirmed in the office of Hydrographer to the 
Admiralty, which had before been temporarily held by him ; still, 

however, directing his attention to Arctic research, he offered to 

carry outa scheme, which had been proposed in 1818 by Franklin 

and myself: namely, to attempt reaching a high northern Intitnde by 
travelling over the Spitzbergen ice. He accordingly sailed in 1827. 
for Hammerfest, and doubtless would have snceceded in hia object 

but that an unexpected impediment presented itself; for the ice 
over which he travelled was found to move southward at almost 
the same rate he advanced northward, and he was most unwillingly 
compelled to retrace his journey, having proceeded to 82° 45° N. 
lat,—farther towards the Pole than any of his predecessors, 

In 1829, Parry was appointed Commissioner for the management of 
the affairs of the Australian Agricultural Company, and, in pursuance 
of the duties of the office, took up his residence at Port Stephen, 
60°miles to the north of Sydney, Before leaving England, he re- 
cerved the order of knighthood, and was created D.O.L, of Oxford, 

Returning once more to England, after an absence of five years, he 
was made Poor Law Commissioner in the county of Norfolk, but did 
not long hold an appointment which was uncongenial to his tastes, 
Soon after this, Sir E. Parry was selected to organize and conduct 
newly-created department of the Admiralty, under the title of Comp- 
troller of Steam Machinery, and it was during the time that he 
remained in this office, that the screw-propeller, now indispensable 
to our fleets, was introduced into the navy. 





In 1847, in consequence of failing health from over-work, he re- 


signed this also, and became Captain-Superintendent of Haslar 
Hospital ; and, in 1854, the Lieutenant-Governorship of Greenwich 
Hospital falling vacant, he accepted it. 


Disease, however, had begun its ravages, and, under the direction _ 


of his medical advisers, he determined to try the waters of Ems, 
On his way to these baths he was detained by exhaustion at Coblentz, 
and only reached Ems to die. 

Thus ended'the carcer of one of the most distinguished officers: of 
his age, who had spent his days in active usefulness, and bees life 
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genuine and unaffected piety which pervaded tt. 
- Among the works which Sir E. Parry left behind him, we may 
enumerate a small volume on‘ Astronomy by Night,’ another on the 
‘ Parental Character of God,’ and an * Address to the Sailor,’ besides 
the —o of his voyages, which, in value, compete almost with 
thoge of Coo ee at aie ee ee 
vaste of the Royal Society. 

Paramore, Joseph, Eaq.; pDc.L., was the eldest son of the Rew: 


Joseph Phillimore. He graduated in Civil Law, becoming B.CLL. 
ZA 1800, and D.C.L. in 1804. He had been distinguished for his 


olarship, and especially for the talent for composition which he 
displayed, as well at Westminster, as after his removal to Christ 
Qhurch, where he gained the College prize for Latin verse. In 1798 
he obtained also the University prize, which was adjudged to his 
English essay on ‘Chivalry.’ After some residence im foreign parts, 
he’ settled in London, and was admitted on advocate in Doctors’ 
Commons 1804, On the death of Dr. Lawrence, m 1809, ho was 
nominated judge of the Cinque Ports by Lord Hawkesbury ; Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese of Oxford by Bishop Moss; and Regius Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law at Oxford—an office upon the reputation of which 
his classical taste and language have shed additional lustre. 

On the installation of the Marquis Camden as Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge in 1834, Dr. Phillimore was invited to 
Cambridge, to receive an honorary degree from the sister University. 

Poser, Philip, Esq., n.c.1., F.0.s., of Pusey Park, Berkshire, died 
duly last, at his brother's residence in Christ Church, Oxford, aged 
56. He sneceeded to the family estates on the death of his father 
in 1828, and entered ns in 1830, as one of the members 
for Chippenham. 

Aga practical saivicedereetat Mr. Pusey was highly distinguished. 
He was the President of the Royal Agricultural Society in 1853, 
_ and he edited and largely contributed to the Jowmal of that Society. 
He was universally beloved, for there was a natural frankness and 
warm-heartedness with him, that developed themselves in every 
relation of life; and among his tenantry it was. impossible for any 
one to be more highly esteemed, 

Santanem, le Vicomte de, Manoel Francisco de Barros 6 Sousa 
da Mosquitade Macedo, Leitao ¢ Carvalhaza, Corresponding mem ber 
This learned Portugnese, born at Lisbon in 1792, was a member 
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of one of the most ancient and illustrious families of Portugal. After 
having received an excellent education, he was sent as minister of 
Portugal to the Court of Denmark; recalled after the revolution of 
1820, he was appointed, in 1823, keeper of the archives of the realm, 
having already, in 1821, during a sojourn in Paris, collected numer- 
ous documents bearing upon the history of Portugal from among 
the MSS. in the ‘ Bibliothéque Royale.’ In 1527, he was appointed 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, but shortly afterwards, upon his retire- 
ment, he proceeded to Paris, where hé’ joined the Geogruphical 
Society in 1855, and was afterwards elected Vice-President. The 


library of our Society is enriched with numerous works from his 


pen; and it was but last year that my predecessor in this chair 
directed the attention of the world to his beautiful work on the 
‘Discoveries of the Portugnese,’ and other labours, which have 
been so suddenly interrupted by his death, which took place in 
February, 1856. 

Syrwosns, Rear-Admiral Sir William, «.4., c.n., F.t.s.—late Sur- 
veyor of the Navy—died in March, on his voyage from Malta to 
Marseilles, aged 74. Sir William entered the navy at an early 
age, and, during the carly part of his career, was much engaged in 
active service on the coasts of France, Spain, and in the West 
Indies. He obtained post rank in 1827; and in 1831, Capt. Symonds 
was enabled, through the munificence of the Duke of Portland, to 
build the 10-gun brig * Pantaloon,’ the triumph of which vessel led 
to the construction, under his superintendence, of the ‘ Vernon,” 50; 
* Vestal,’ 26; ‘Snake,’ 16, and others, On June 9th, 1832, he was 
offered, and accepted, the appointment of Surveyor of the Navy, 
which he continued to fill until 1847. 

Sir William Symonds received the honour of knighthood for his 
gervices, and the thanks of the Admiralty in 1830 for a memoir con- 
taining ‘Sailing Directions for the Adriatic Sea;’ and again, in 
1887, for “the valuable qualities of his several ships, and for im- 
provements introduced by him into the navy.” He was elected a 
F.E.S., 1855, and nominated a C.B. on the Civil division, 1848, In 
1854 he became a Rear-Admiral on the retired list. 

Unevtiy, Don José de, was born in Hamburg on the 8th April, 
1787. His father, D. Mannel de Urcullu, the Spanish Consul in 


that city, brought him, at an early age, to Bilboa, whore he 


had possessions. On the death of his father, he was sent to be 
educated to ‘the college of Sao José de Calasan, in Saragossa, 
where he graduated in the faculty of Philosophy. In 1807, having 
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completed his studies, and being then little more than 20 years of 
age, he entered the regiment of Saragossa, and was made prisoner by 
the French in 1808. He continued in the military profession till 
the year 1920, when he left it, having attained the rank of Captain, 
and dedicated himself, with all the ardour of a studious mind and a 
lively imagination, to the pursuit of literature; writing and trans- 
lating various works in prose and verse, These works gained for 
him the distinction of being nominated a Corresponding member of 
this Society; of the Geographical Society of Paris; and of Rio 
Janeiro. In the year 1822, when secretary to the Captain-General, 
he married the eldest daughter of Mr. Richard Allen, the English 
Consul at Corunna; and the Consul dying soon after, he proceeded 
with his wife and family to establish himself in the city of Oporto, 
but was obliged to emigrate to England in the following year in 
consequence of political disturbances. He returned to Oporto in 
1827, and was appointed manager of the Fiscal Department of the 
Royal Tobacco Contract, and subsequently Administrator of the 
Commercial Press of Oporto. In the same year he was appointed 
Consul of the Republic of Peru at Oporto. In 1847 he returned 
to Oporto from Puerto de-Sta. Maria ; and in 1850, at the request of 
a private friend, resident in Bilboa, he went to that city to open 
and direct a college for superior education, which undertaking he - 
carried out with the most praiseworthy success. Finding, how- 
ever, himself in ill health, he returned in 1851 to the bosom of his 
family, and, after long and severe suffering, he died, much lamented 
by his relatives and friends, by whom he had been always esteemed 
for his many virtues and high character. He was buried in the 
cemetery of Nostra Sefihora da Lapa, in the city of Oporto, 

Waarscurre, John Stuart, Lord, r.2.s., second Baron Wharncliffe 
of Woriley, county of York, died in October last, at his residence, 
Wortley, Sheffield, at the age of 54. 

His Lordship was greatly attached to agriculture, seeking all the 
newest modes to improve the culture of the land. He addressed a 
letter to Philip Pusey, Exq., on Drainage, published in the Journal 
of the Royal’ Agricultural Society. 

Winoarserox, Captain Samuel E., u.x., F.2.s., died January last, 
at his residence, Newton Hall, near Felton, Northumberland. He was 
the eldest son of the Rev. Joseph Cook, u.a., of Newton. In October, 
1829, Captain Cook went to Spain, and having subsequently resided 
for three years in that country, he published, in 1834, in two, 
volumes octavo, ‘Sketches in Spain during the years 1829-30-31 
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and 82, containing Notices of some Districts very little known; of 
} the Manners of the People, Government, recent Changes, Commerce, 
bie Fine Aris, and Natural History.’ This work, which was dedicated 
sto Lord Prudhoe (afterwards Duke of Northumberland), was the 
] 4 most complete account in our language. 

In 1843 (having then assumed the name of Widdrington) he 
repaired to Spain again, and, in the following year, published 
another book, entitled ‘Spain and the Spaniards in 1843," in 2 vols, ; 
aleo dedicated to the Duke of Northumberland. | 

Captain Widdrington was a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant of 
Northumberland. 

~Wretnorsei, the Count de, who died in the Crimea, whither he had 

been despatched by the Empress of Russia upon a charitable mission 

of relief to the sick and wounded of the Russianarmy. This amiable 

young nobleman was well known to this Society in connection with 

his kind services in procuring the necessary letters of introduction to 

the governors of Russian America for various Arctic commanders, 

as well as for his presentation to our library of the ‘ Agricultural 

; and Statistical Atlas of European Russia,’ with o translation into 

good English, made by himself at the request of our Secretary, 

Yates, Joseph Brook, Esq., r.s.a., the last name on our list, 
‘and one of the earlier Fellows of this Society, died in December 
last at Liverpool, aged 75. 

Mr. Yates was educated at Eton, and subsequently became actively 
engaged in commercial pursuits, which however in no wise dimi- 
nished his taste for literary and scientific subjects. In 1812, he and 
Dr. Traill, now of Edinburgh, mainly contributed to the foundation 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool. 

In 1839, Mr. Yates drew attention to a subject of great local im- 
portance-—the rapid changes which take place in the mouth of the 
Mersey; and noticed the possible difficulties which might hereafter 
be experienced in the commerce of the port. These had attracted 
the attention of the marine surveyor and of many ordinary observers, 
but it was not easy to discover a cure for an admitted evil. At the 
meeting of the British Association at Liverpool in 1854, Mr. Yates, 
ina paper read before the Geographical section, again directed atten- 
tion to the subject, and a committee was appointed to inquire into 
the whole matter, which has held its sittings in the house of the 
Royal Geographical Society, and which is still pursuing its labours. 

In the pursnits of geographers and travellers he took a deep 
interest, and he possessed some curious medimval maps and charts. 
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In February, 1838, ho read a paper on the State of Geographical 
Knowledge and the Construction of Maps in the Dark Ages, with 
an account of their revival in the sixteenth century. He was a 
Fellow of this, of the Antiquarian, and of several other learned 
Societies. 


GEOGRAPHICAL Progress, 
The great military events in which the country has been engag 


during the past year, and the objects to which the energies of the 
nation have necessarily been directed, may naturally be supposed to 
have diverted attention from those pursuits of science which are not 
of a military character. Although this may be true im some respects, 
yet much has been accomplished in the branch of science which we 
cultivate, and but few of the meetings of the Society have passed 
without some addition to our store of geographical knowledge. 






Es 
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Great Britain—Ordaance Survey.—The present year will, be marked 
as a great epoch in the history of the geography of our own country. 
The Trigonometrical Survey, which commenced, in 1784, unjler 
_ General Roy, mz., has just been brought to a close under Lieut.- 
Colonel ‘James, n.x., the present zealous superintendent of the 
Ordnance Survey. The principal object which the Government had 
in view when the Trigonometrical Survey was commenced, was the 
determination of the difference of longitude between the observa- 
torica of Greenwich and Paris; and for this purpose a base line 
whe measured on Hounslow Heath, from which a series of tri- 


angles, including the Observatory of Greenwich as one of the 


"points, was carried to Dover and the opposite coast of France, 
The French geometricians at the same time extended their ope- 
rations also to the coast, and the connection between the tnangu- 
lations of the two kingdoms was made by conjoint simultancous 
ODaSrTrvanons. 

This chain of triangles from Hounslow to Dover was then made 
the basis of the Topographical Survey, which was also in progress 
at that time under the Master-General of the Ordnance; and from 
Hounslow as a starting point, the triangulation has been carried 
over the: whole extent of the United Kingdom. Lient.-Colonel 
James has recently communicated to the Royal Society the principal 
restilts of the Trigonometrical Survey, in a paper ‘ on the Figure, 
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imensions, and Mean Density of the Earth, as derived from the 
Ordnance Survey.’ In this communication, he states that now 
that the observed angles have been corrected by the most refined 
methods of mathematical science, the triangulation is rendered 
perfectly symmetrical and consistent in itself, so that, any side 
being taken as a base, the same length will be reproduced when 
it is calculated through the whole or any part of the triangulation. 
This, as regards the angular measurements, leaves nothing to be 
desired ; and when the five measured bases are incorporated in the 
triangulation, although some of them are 400 miles apart, and from 
5 to 7 miles in length, the greatest difference between the measured | 
and computed lengihs of the bases does not amount to 3 inches ; and 
it may be safely affirmed that such a degree of accuracy was never 
before attained in so extensive a triangulation. 

Astronomical observations have been taken at numerous trigono- 
metrical stations for the purposes of determining their latitudes, and 
by comparing the amplitudes of the astronomical with the geodetical 
ares, the figure and dimensions of the Earth have been determined, 
In determining the most probable spheroid from all the observed 
amplitudes, continues this talented officer, it was evident that the 
plymb-line was deflected from the true direction of the zenith at 
several points, and that this was the case at the Royal Observatory of 
Edinbargh and Arthur’s Seat near it, to the extent of 27° to the south, 
The configuration of the ground—the great valley of the Frith of 
Forth being on the north, and the range of the Pentland Hills onthe 
south—presented a tangible cause for the deflection: but as the con- 
toured plans of this district were published, and Colonel James wets 
himself personally acquainted with the geological structure of the 
country, he had observations made on the summit and on the north 
and south flanks of Arthur's Seat, with the view of determining the 
amount of the attraction of its mass, and from thence deducing the 
mean specific gravity of the Earth. The computed deflection of 
the plumb-line due to the configuration of the ground, accounted 
in great measure for the observed anomaly in the amplitudes of the 
ares of the meridian. 'The longest are of meridian which has been 
computed in Great Britain, extends from Dunnose in the Isle of 
Wight, to Saxaford in the Shetland Islands, and is 10° in length. 
The Polar diameter of the Earth, as determined by the Ord- 
nance Survey=7,900 miles; the Equatorial =7,926; the com- 
pression = y57.5_; the mean density = 5-316. 

These great geodetical operations have now been brought to a 
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‘close, and a full detailed account of them is in the press, and 
will be shortly published. The latitudes and longitudes are now 


being engraved on the marginal lines of all the first published sheets 
of the Survey of Great Britain. The progress of the detailed 
Survey of Scotland and the northern counties of England has fre- 
quently been brought to the notice of this Society, and much dis- 
satisfaction has been expressed at the slow progress which has been 
made, Since 1851, when the Committee of the House of Commons, 
of which Lord Elcho was chairman, reported upon the subject, the 
question as to the scale upon which the MS, plans should be drawn 
may be said to have been under constant discussion; and for two 
years of this period, the officers engaged in the survey, im consequence 
of the frequent change of orders and the long period during which 
they were without any orders whatever, made scarcely any progress 
at all. Another Committee of the House of Commons has recently 
reported upon the subject. They had before them, the written 
opintons of the most able professional and scientific men in the 
kingdom ; and, continues Col, James, it is to be hoped that the re- 


commendations of that Committee will now be finally adopted for 


the future guidance of the officers on the survey. They are, as nearly 

as possible, having reference to the difference in the standards sof 
measure in the two countries, conformable to the instructions for 
the survey of France, viz.— 


1, For the cultivated districts the original plans are to be drawn on 


the scale of ,J,, of the linear measure of the ground, or 25-394 inches 
to a mile, which is sensibly the same as one square inch to one acre. 


3. The wacultivafel districts are to be drawn on the scale of 6 


inches toa mile, and the 25-inch plans are also to be reduced to this 
scale, previous to the whole being reduced to the scale of one inch to 
a mile, to complete the general map of the kingdom on that soale.* 
The object which the Government now has in view is, to make the 
National Survey the basis for the valuation and registration of the 
sales of property, to facilitate the transfer of property, and for all 
general or local engineering purposes, including the Hydrographical 
and Geological Surveys, and every purpose for which an acourate, 
authentic plan or map is required. This gives an importance tothe 
survey which it never before possessed; and with the ample funds 
en ne reappear <ispoete to grant, it is expected that 
ent which will, | am sure, be ing to our axealiont 


An arrangem cinderund 
Preiten Sir R. Murchison, who so stren parser he it in his last Address 
this Society —Ser Vol. XXII. 
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‘the whole of Scotland will be finished, as well’ as the north of 


- © ‘The system of registering the levels by means of horizontal con- 


fours has been for some time generally adopted on the Ordnance 


_ Sarvey, and their great value is now very generally acknowledged. 
‘The contours, when reduced to the one-inch scale, form the most 


perfect basis for the hill-sketching ; and the plans now prodneed are 
the most perfect in all respecta which were ever made. In England, 
¢he counties of Lancaster, York, and Durham have been surveyed 
for the large scales. In Scotland, the shires of Wigton, Kirkend- 
bright, Edinburgh, Haddington, Linlithgow, Fife, Kimross, Ayr, 
Dumfries, Peebles, with the Isle of Lewis, have been surveyed, 
Eight of the above counties have already been published, and the 
remainder are in course of publication, whilst the survey is now 
proceeding in Berwick, Lanark, Roxburgh, and Selkirk-shires. — 
‘The one-inch general Map proceeds pari passu with the surveys 


The whole of Ireland has been published on the 6-inch scale, and 
the l-inch map is rapidly progressing, and several of the sheets are 
is } hi } ] 


While the subject of our Trigonometrical Surveys is under ¢on- | 


sideration, I may mention, on the authority of Col. James, that the 
Surveys of our Colonies are proceeding in the following places, 
under officers of the Royal Engineers, having, in most places, men 
of the Royal Sappers and Miners under them :—Australia, Tasmania, 
Ceylon, Mauritius, 

Admiralty Surveys.—To a maritime nation like Great Britain, the 
importance of detailed nautical charts, with ample sailing direo- 
tions for the guidance of the mariner, is too obvious to render any 
excuse necessary for entering with some minuteness into the state 
of the survey of our own shores. A rapid reconnaissance of a coast 
might have been tolerated half a century ago; but such a survey of 
any shore, mnch less of our own shores, cannot now be accepted. 


The Ordnance large-scale survey, with its almost mathematical — 


exactness (within certain limits), and the labours of the civil 
engineer, with his accnrate lines of levels extending across the 


jsland from/sea to sea, have shown us that greater accuracy in 


our coast gurveys has requisite, Hence the necessity, 


among other considerations, of determining the tide levels with 


the greatest care in our estuaries and rivers. This has lately 
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been done by Commander Alldridge, whom 1 have the pleasure to 
acknowledge as a pupil of my own, in the river Dee, and in other 
places; by Mr. E. K. Calver in the Orwell and Tyne; and by 
Captain Williams in the Fal; while at the same time the progress 
of the tide wave, marked by the successive times of high water, 
has been carefully recorded, and the results have been of much 
assistance to the civil engineer. 

Eagiand.—1 learn from our able and zealous hydrographer, Capt. 
Washington, r.»., that on the south of England, Lieutenant Cox and 
Mr, Usborne have mapped the coast from the Bill of Portland westward 
to Golden Head, including the remarkable shingle beaches of Abbots- 
bury and the Chesil Bank, and have made a detailed plan of the 
harbour of Bridport. They have now begun a careful examination 
of Plymouth Sound, the result -of which must be looked forward to 
with much interest, as it will show what effect the breakwater has 
had upon that anchorage, during the forty years that have elapsed 
since the stone of that structure first raised its head above the level 
of low water. 

In Cornwall, Captain G, Williams and Mr. Wells haye completed 
the thirty miles of coast between Fowey and Falmouth, with plans 
on a large scale of the harbours of Pentuan and Mevagissey, the 
latter so valuable to our pilchard fishery. | 

In the Bristol Channel, Commander Alldridge and Mr, D, Hall 
have produced an excellent plan of the rivers Taw and Torridge, 
leading up to Barnstaple and Bideford on the north coast of Devon. 
Their last year's work, namely, the plans of Milford Haven, with 
Pembroke Reach, on the scales, respectively, of 4 inchea and 12 
inches to a mile, have been published at the Admiralty, 

Farther north the channels and shoals at the entrance of the Solway 
Firth have been re-examined, and the charts have been corrected 
for the material changes, which have occurred during the last twenty 
years, since this Firth was originally surveyed. 

A new edition of Part I. of the Channel Pilot, comprising the 
entrance of the Channel and the coast of England as far as the 
Downs, has been compiled by Mr. J. W. King, n.x., and published 
at the Admiralty. Part IL, which will contain the north coast of 
France, from Grisnez to Ushant, is well advanced. 

Seolland.—The remarkably broker outline and indented shores of 
the Western Highlands of Scotland, embracing picturesque fiords 
and lochs, afford constant occupation for a large force of surveyors. 
Commanders Bedford and Creyke are employed in Argyllshire; and 
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parts of Jura, of Loch Spelve in Mull, and Loch Feochan, have been 
mapped during the past season. i 

Mors to the north Commander Wood, and Messrs. Jeffery and Tay- 
lar, are engaged on the shores of Skye, and have recently examined 
‘is northern coast from Loch Sligachan to Kyle Akin and Kyle Rhea, 
The nautical survey of these coasts, however, can only ‘proceed 
slowly, as the coast surveyors have to do not alone their own legiti- 
mute work, but that of the Ordnance ‘also, as the land survey has 
not yet reached the Western Highlands and islands of Scotland. © 

With the exception of part of the Isle of Lewis, the Hebrides are 
yet unsurveyed ; but a strong force, under Captain Otter, has again 
broken ground there, and there is renson to. believe that this onft- 
lying portion of the realm of Scotland will not much longer remain 
the Spprobrium of our maps and charts. a 
The Orkneys and Shetland have been revisited, during the past 
summer, by Mr. E. K. Calver, in order to tevise and prepare for 
immedinte publication the sailing directions of those intricate groups. 
This work has been very satisfactorily executed, and the Directions 
are now passing through the press, 

In the Firth of Forth, Liewtenant Thomas and his assistants have 
examined the coast of Fife as far as Fifeness ; they have filled in 
the deep-water soundings to the eastward of the isle of May; and if 
ihe season prove favourable, they will this year complete the survey 
of the Firth of Forth as far as St. Abb’s Head, its natural eouthérn 
limit. ae 
‘Jreland—Captain Washington, continuing his report, observes, 
in the county of Antrim, ‘on the north-eastern shore’ of Treland? 
Mesars. Hoskyn, Aird, and Yule have mapped the coast from Carrick- 
a-Rede southwards to Garron Point, a distance of abott 40 miles ; 
they have also connected by soundings Rathlin Island with the 
Main! The same party is now employed in recording the remark- 
able improvements that public spirit and’ good engineering have 
qwithin the last few years effected in the harbour of Belfast, 

‘On the coast of Donegal, Captain Bedford and Lieutenant Horner 
have completed an elaborate and admirable plan of Longh Swilly, 
which shows all the striking features of that fine inlet of the sea, 
which has often proved « harbour of refuge to the toil-worn mariner 
in the hour of need. 
90m the sonth-west coast of Ireland, in the county of Kerry, Con 
manders Becchey and Edye, with Mr. W. B. Calver, have made 


a beantifal plan of Castlemaine harbour and bay, and are now ad- 
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vancing along the northern shore of the peninsula which forme the 
southern limit of ‘Tralee Bay. 


A little farther to the southward, on the same coast, Ceactilaedae 
Choreh and Lieutenant Veitch have mapped the shore of Kerry, 
from Ballinskellizgs Bay to Port Magee, and for the first time Inid 
down correctly and given us the soundings around those striking 
schistose rocks, the Skelligs, which rise, almost precipitously, toa 
height of 700 fect above the level of the water, and on which bursta 
the whole force of the Atlantic ocean swell, This was a labour of 
no common kind, and required for its accomplishment a combination 
of skill, seamanship, and- persevering energy that falls to the woe 
few. . 

Haltic.—A time of warfare, at first sight, would not seem favidions 
able to the advancement of hydrographical knowledge, or at 
least to the more peaceful branches of science, vet, observes 
Captain Washington, we ore enabled to state that at the close of 
the struggle now happily terminated our acquaintance with the 
Baltic, and the Gulfs of Finland and Bothnia, is considerably sin 
advance of what it was when the campaign opened ; but it is to the 
Danish, Swedish, and Russian charts of those seas that we owe the 
fact of our ships being enabled to pass the Kattegat, the Belts, and 
the Sound without hesitation, and to navigate the inner gulfs of the 
Baltic without danger. Notwithstanding all the vague assertions to 
the contrary, it does not admit of a question, that no fleet ever left 
the shores of Great Britain so well provided with charts as the 
Baltic feet. It is but an act of justice to the eminent hydrographers 

of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Russia (with. whose charts the 
fleet. was furnished), that their fame should be vindicated. The 


* ei rth extreme regret that I have to add that this was the last labour of 
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have been expected. A fleet numbering occasionally 100 sail could 
not be cruising for two summers in 4 narrow sea without taking 
soundings ; and it is highly to the credit of the masters of that fleet 
generally that they availed themselves of every occasion of adding 
to the charts all the information they obtained. Our special sur- 
veyors, Captains Sulivan and Utter, and their assistants, Com- 
mandérs Cudlip, Creyke, and Burstal, and Lieutenant Ward, B.%., 
were enabled to make plans of Led Sound im the Aland Isles, and 
the approaches to Bomarsund; of Bari and Hliist Sounds, with the 
southern access to Sweaborg; of Wormsi Sound on the south side of 
the Gulf of Finland, with various tracks as far as Torned and Hapa- 
randa, at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, 7 

It is worthy of special remark that the magnetic variation 
throughout these seas was found to be sensibly decreasing ; indeed 
such proves to be the case all over the North Sea, the Lrish Sea, 
and the Channel, and probably extends throughout the greater part 
of Europe; and the mariner cannot be too much on bis guard 
against the amount of variation he finds marked on charts professing 
to be corrected up to the present year. The westerly variation in 
the British Isles appears to have reached its maximum in the year Y 
183%, since which time it has been decreasing at an average rate of a 
about six minutes yearly. ad 

lock Sea—As in the Baltic, so in the. Black Sea, our cruisers 
have added materially to the charts. To Manganari’s atlas of that 
sea, completed in 1836, several details have been added by Captain 
Spratt, n.x., c.p., and the surveying staff under his directions, 
Lieutenants Mansell, Wilkinson, and Brooker, who have discovered 
several rocks, especially near the Strait of Kertch, and off Anapa 
on the Circassian coast, which had escaped former examinations. 
They have also sounded around Kinburn Spit and the estuary of 
the Dnieper and Bug, leading up to the towns of Khersén and 
Nicolaief, charts of which rivers, on a large scale, have been pub- 
lished. An elaborate and beautiful plan of the Khersonese penin- 
sula, including Kazach aud Kamicsh Bays, and showing the position 
of the Allied camps and batteries, has been completed by Lieutenant — 
Wilkinson, and is a work that does him the highest credit. 

Captain Spratt’s reconnaissance of the country between Kustenji 
and the Danube at Chernavoda, a sketch of much interest inthe 
discussion of the various projects, either of a railway or a canal, to 
unite the Danube and the Black Sea, has just been published, as also: 
his chart of the Narrows of the Dardanelles, which includes the 
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site of the new hospital at Aren-kieui, in Asia Minor, a fow miles 
from the Plain of Troy. 

On thé coast of Egypt, Commander Mansell, in the ‘Tartarus,’ has 
commenced the examination of the north shore, from the Damietta 
mouth of the Nile eastwards, with a view to asceriain whether it 
affords a suitable site for the entrance of # ship-canal, which has 
been proposed to connect the Mediterranean and Ned Sea by the 
Isthmus of Suez. 

South Africa —The survey of the shores of the Cape Colony 
advances slowly ; yet, notwithstanding the scanty means placed at 
the disposal of Lieutenants Dayman and Simpson, the officers em- 
ployed in the survey, they have been enabled to map the coast from 





Hangklip to Cape Agulhas and the intermediate dangers, on the 


scale of one inch to a mile, which will be immediately published for 
the benefit of the mariner. ‘They have also surveyed Algoa Bay and 
Port Natal, Whatever has been done has been carefully done, and 
is based on the triangulation carried on by Mr. Maclear, Astronomer 


at the Cape, from the Observatory as far as Cape Agulhas. Much, 


however, remains to be effected. Both the land survey of the colony 
and that of the coasts ought to be pressed forward; every year that 
they ore delayed bars the progress of the settlers, hinders tha de- 
velopment of the resources of the district, and is attended with loss 
to the colonial exchequer. | 
The Cape Colony has the advantage of posses 
accurately fixed points, extending over a surface of more than 400 
miles on its western seaboard, and comprising the whole country 
«between Cape Agulhas and the mouth of the Orange River; these 
were obtained, at the expense of the Home Treasury, in the mea- 
strement of an arc of the meridian by Mr. Maclear, her Majesty's 
astronomer at the Cape of Good Hope; and the only use to which 
they have yet been put in improving the defective geographic and 
hydrographic knowledge of this part of the world, has been in the 
construction of the chart before noticed, of about 70 miles of comst- 
line between Capes Hangklip and Agulhas, by Lieutenant Dayman 
We owe this small contribution to hydrography to a catastrophe 
which will not soon be forgotten—the loss of H. M. troopship 
* Birkenhead * and 656 lives, near Potnt Danger. 
Algoa Bay has been lately surveyed by the same officer on a large 
scale, but the existing chart of the intermediate line of coast westward 
to Cape Agulhas is most unsatisfactory, This may be quickly re- 
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medied, and at small expense, by extending Mr, Maclear’s are of 
meridian triangles (the last of which terminates near the Breeds 
River) along the const to Cape Recife, and it is to be hoped that the 
colony, under the rule of its present enlightened Governor, Sir 
George Grey, will perform this necessary duty for its own benefit, 
A surveying vessel might then find ample field for laborious, but 
highly weful, employment in these seas. 

Indian Ocean.—A chart of the Indian Ocean im two sheets has 


been recently published by the Admiralty, in which the curves of ~ 


equal variation have been carefully laid down for the year 1855, by 
Mr, Frederick J: Evans, chief of the Compass Observatory. - It 
forms a valuable contribution to physical geography, <A similar 
chart of the Pacific Ocean is in progress. 

 Siam.— A’ tolerably accurate chart of the Gulf of Siam has lately 
been published by the Admiralty, m which some of the grosser 
errors of former maps and charts are corrected, Tt is still; however, 


very imperfect; but Messrs. Richards and Inskip, surveying officers 


on the China station, have been despatched to Siam; and there 
feome ground for hope, not only from them labours, but from “the 
facilities offered by the present enlightened King of that conntry, that 


in the course of the present year the chart of the Gulf will be rendered 
sufficiently accurate for all the common purposes of navigation. 


Japan.—The accidents of the late war have led to a shghtim- 
provement in our acquaintance with the coasts of the islands of 
Niphon and Yesso, and especially as to the Strait of Matsumae, or 
Tengar (hitherto improperly named Sangar in all our mape and 
charts), which lies between them. This Strait has been examined: 
by Mr. Richards, as well as a portion of the west coast of Niphon, 
which proves to be laid down in all our charts some 10 miles to the 
eastward of its true position. 

Tartery.— Farther north, in the Gulf of Tartary—a quarter not 
visited by any ship of war sinee Broughton, in 1797T—our cruisers 
have, during the last year, partially traced the western shore of the 
island of Saghalin, where coal in mtv and fallen timber, from the 
wooded land above, are to be found in abundance along the shores, 


‘They have examined Castries Bay on the mainland, and traced 1 


deep-water channel, carrying 5 fathoms throughout, towards, but 
not into the mouth of the Amur. Farther to the south-west, im tho 
parallel of 437 N., bays, harbours, and gulfs, which have received 
the names of Victoria, Eugénie, Napoléon, and D’Anville; have been 
explored and surveyed by the officers of the Allied squadrons, and 
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especially by MM. Bouchez, Hill, Wilder, Johnson, and May, who 
have completed a chart which is highly creditable to these young 
officers, Some useful information has also been obtained respecting 
the great river Amur, of the harbour of Aion and other points 
in the Sea of Okhotsk. 

» China, —A slight break has been made in our ignorance of the 
Gulf of Pecheli and Leotung, by the visit of Captain Edward Van- 
sittart, .y., who, in H. M. 8. ‘ Bittern,’ chased a fleet of Chinese 


pirates to the head of the Gulf, where the greater part of them were 


destroyed. In this dashing affair he boldly took his ship into waters 
hitherto unexplored, obtained numerous soundings, and. corrected 
approximatively the outline of the eastern shore of the Gulf. 

The chart of the island of Paliwan and its off-lying reefs, the 
result of the elaborate survey of Commander Bate, in the ‘Royalist,’ 
between the years 1851-5, has just been published at the Admiralty, 
accompanied by full sailing-directions. We understand that this 
skilful officer has returned to China to take command of a ship; 
may we hope that he will be employed on seme service better 
adapted: to his abilities than the usual routine of cruising or carrying 
despatches. There is ‘ample room and. verge enough " im that 
region for the labours of several surveyors; large tracts of ,coust 
aro yet tmexplored, and dangerous reefs yet unexamined ; and of 
this latter class perhaps none calling more loudly for immediate 


examination: and. marking, both by beacons by day and alight by 


night, than the extensive coral lagoon-reef of the J’rates, barely 
rising above the level of the sea, lying only 60. leagues to the 
ESE. of our own colony at Hong Kong, and directly bordering on 
the track of vessels approaching Canton in that direction, either by 
Dampier Strait or the Gillolo Passage. | 
New Zealand,—A. general. chart of this group, comprising the 
whole of the recent surveys under Captains Stokes. and Drury, on 
tho scale of ,‘y of an inch toa mile, or gavsa,y of the natural scale, 
has recently been published at the Admiralty, together with plans 
of Cook Strait and Port Nicholson, which are important features of 
the group, as they include the settlements of Wellington and 
Nelson... The whole is accompanied by a complete set of sailing- 
Evans, ms. (both assistants on the survey), from the. various 
and are now brought to a close by the return to England of the 
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testimonials from the colony as to the value of his services in those | 

gions, increased by the promptitude with which he made them 
ievailahie to the navigator, by furnishing accorate accounts of the 
result of his surveys through the medium of the ‘New Zealand 
Gazette." 

Pacijite Ocan.—Capt, Denham still pursues his useful labours in 
the Western Pacific. Within the past year he has surveyed and 
fixed the position of Norfolk Island, to which place much interest 
attaches in consequence of some of the Pitcairn islanders being in 
course of removal to that spot, as their future dwelling. He has 
determined the position of Conway Reef, an extensive sandbank 
only 6 feet above the level of high water, and has planted cocoa- 
nuts upon it, with a view to render it more conspicuous hereafter, 
a practice which all navigators will do well to follow for the gene- 
ral benefit of the mariner. On his route to the Fiji Islands, Capt. 
Denham obtained soundings and brought up bottom from a depth 
of 1020 fathoms, containing thirty distinct genera of foraminifera, most 
of which belong to existing forms in the Pacific, though only trace- 
able as fossils in the northern hemisphere, Plans of Levuka har- 
bour and island and of the Embau waters in the Fiji group complete 
his work for the past season. 

Farther to the east, in the North Pacific, anita Island has been 
visited by Capt. Morshead, and its true position found to be in lat, 
g° 49° N., long. 159° 19, or 32 miles to the westward of that 
at assigned to it in our charta. 

Nova Scotia,—Plans of Halifax harbour and of the coast to the 
ake as far as Shut-in-Island, resulting from the surveys of « 
Capt. Bayfield and his party, have been published at the Admiralty 
during the past year on the respective scales of three inches and one 
inchtoamile, Theirrecent labours during the past season have com- 
prised a detailed survey of the coast and harbours from Cape Canso 
westward to Uountry Harbour—a laborions and very creditable work. 

In the Bay of Fundy, Commander Shortland has completed the 
survey of the Grand Manan islands at the entrance of the Bay, and 
a portion of the south-western coast of Nova Scotia. Both tho 
above-named officers are now lending their aid and pointing out the 
best track for laying the submarine cable that is to connect Cape 
Ray, the south-west point of Newfoundland, with the island of Cape 
Breton, a strait only 60 miles in width with a depth of about 200 
fathoms. When this connexion is made, there will, we believe, be 
uninterrupted communication by electric telegraph from New Orleans 
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West Jndies.—A plan of Port Escocés and Caledonia harbour, sur- 
veyed by Messrs. Parsons and Dillon, has been published by the 
Admiralty during the past year. These officers have recently been — 
engaged in the examination of the islands of Santa Crum and St. 
Lucia, the former of which is finished and the latter far advanced. 

South America. On the coast of Brazil the dangerous shoal known 
by the Portuguese name of Las Rocas, lying about 120 miles west of 
Fernando da Noronha, has been visited by Lieut. Parish, in H.M.8. 

‘Sharpshooter,' and, at the suggestion of the British Consul at 

“Se Pernambuco, cocoa-nuts have been planted in the sand, with the hope 

that at no distant day they may by their growth serve to warn the 

mariner of his approach to a danger on which doubtless many a 
vessel has met its fate. 

Rie de la Plata.—In this river, above Buenos Ayres, Lieut. Sidney, 
with slight means at his command, has re-examined the approach 
to the river Parana, and re-sounded the shoals in the vicinity of 
Martin Garcia, The whole of this vast estuary requires a care- 
fal survey. Dring the past year a sketch-chart of the river Para- 
guay from Corrientes upwards to Asuncion, by Lieut. Day, #.N., @n 
the scale of one inch toa mile, has been published by the Admiralty ; 
and, on a much smaller scale, the upper part of the river os high as 
Coimbra, from Portuguese authorities, 

In the Falkland Islands a plan of Port Egmont, one of the many 
safe harbours in that group, surveyed by Capt. Sulivan, ¢.n., in 
1849, has recently been published on a large scale, and may prove 
useful to the numerous whalers and other vessels which occasionally 

_ resort to those islands. 


Frence.—I learn from my zealous and intelligent correspondent, 
Mr. J. B. Pentland, that the Dépét Général de la Guerre has continued 
the publication of its great Map of France, ? sheets of which have 
consist of 258 sheets, of which 175 have been already engraved. 
The geodesic operations of this work being concluded, it is proposed 
to determine astronomically the longitudes or meridian distances of 
the soveral trigonometrical stations by means of the electric tele- 
graph; a body of officers appointed for that purpose, under Com- 
mandant Roget, are now engaged in the preliminary researches at 
the Imperial Observatory of Paris. 
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.. The beautiful survey, by the officers of the Frencli Etat-Major, of 
the environs of Rome has been completed, but only one. shoot aa 
as yet been published; the remaining oe 
‘be in the hands of the public. 
. French Maritine Surceys.—The maritime surveyors of Wieden heave 
conducted their surveys along the coasts of Italy and of the Strait 
of Gibraltar. M. Darondeau has completed the remainder of the 
survey of Western Liguria; and the whole coast of Italy may now 
terry be completed from the Var to the months of the Tiber, 
and is in course of publication. M, Darondean is now oceupied 
in conducting operations in the Neapolitan dominions,, and has 
already connected the islands of the Ponza group, with his triangu 
lation of the continent, orld 
The hydrographic expedition despatched by the French Govern- 
ment to survey the Strait of Gibraltar and the adjoming consta of 
Morocco and Spain, has most satisfactorily completed its laborious 
task, thanks to the zeal of Captain Kerhallet, well known by his 
works on the Currents of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and of 
M, Vincendon Dumoulin, one of the most eminent of the corps wf 
Ingtnionre Hydrographes of France. The survey, based on anacen- 
rate triangulation, extends from Cape St. Lear on one side, and Capo 
os aprapaa to Gibraltar, and on the northern coast of Mo- 
rooeu as far east as the Aafarina Islands, This excellentsurvey, I am 
told, is now in the hands of the engravers. The most important results 
of the operations of MM, Kerhallet and Dumonlin are the discovery 
of several new shoals off the Spanish coast; of an extensive rocky 
plateau, from 15 to 15 miles in length, off Cape Trafalgar; andthe 
correction of various dangerous reefs between Cape Trafalgar and 
Cadiz, Gut by no means the least important part of this survey, isthe 
determination of the depth of the Strait of Gibraltar, in olden times 
suppose to be unfathomable, and continued so until the assumption 
was dispelled by our able Mediterrancan surveyor, Admiral Smyth, 
The depth of this Strait has been considerably overrated in the 
Spanish and English surveys, as it has been found in many parts to 
average from 380 to 490 fathoms only ; the greatest depth being 503 
fathoms (1010 metres) about mid-channel, at one mile east of the line 
extending from Europa Point to Almina, at Ceuta, Numerous olser-— 
vations were made on the set of the currents in the Strait and onthe 
temperature of the sea at different depths, which dispel the belief in 
an undercurrent setting out of the Strait, We must acknowledge with 
gratitude to MM. Kerhallet and Vincendon Domoulin this great addi- 
tion to our store of improved hydrography and physical geography, 
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~ Inthe catalogue published by the Dépét de la Marine will be 
found many new charts of great interest and importance ; amongst 
others, surveys of the French establishments on the coasts of New 


Spain. —The Spanish Government has caused a survey of that 
kingdom to be commenced upon an uniform system, and a part of 
the. preliminary triangulation has been completed. A seriow of 
triangles, in a meridional direction, has been carried on from Piéo, 
#. of Malaga, on the const of the Mediterranean, to Santander, on 
the Bay of Biscay, and on the direction of the parallels from the 
Portuguese frontier to Aragon, where it has been connected with 
the operations of MM. Biot and Amgo for the measure of the 
are of the meridian between Dunkirk and Formentera, An im- 
portant addition to Spanish geography has appeared in a work 

entitled ‘Atlas de Espaiia y sus Posesiones Ultramar,’ of which 
25 sheets have already been published, constructed by our moch- 
esteemed Corresponding member, Colonel Coello. These comprise 
Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippine, Marian, and Balearic Isles, the 
Canaries, African possessions, and part of her continental provinces, 
In addition to these separate maps of the departments of Spain 
and of her foreign possessions, the Atlas contains enlarged plans 
of the principal cities and towns, and notices of tho statistics, 
administration, and history of cach division, contributed by another 
of our distinguished Corresponding members, occupying an eminent 
ption as both statesman and geographer, Don Pascual de Madox. 
) AL. de Vernenil, the eminent French geologist, whose name has 
often been alluded to by my predecessors, has continued, during 
the ‘past year, his geological survey of Spain and his barometric 
levellings. His late researches have extended over the desolate 
province of La Mancha, where he has fixed the height above the sea 
- several hundred points. 


os, sltaly.-'Tie Piedmontese Government has continued the publica- 
tion of the map of its continental possessions, on « scale of yp 4 yy, 
and it is expected that the whole will be completed next year. 

~ The Abbé Ponoet has published the number of 360 measured 
heights in Northern Savoy—an interesting additiim to those already 
given by De Candolle and Professors Chaix and Favre. , Mr. Boron 
has contributed an extract of the geometrical measurements of the 
Sardinian Staff, which adds the positions and heights of sixty more 
places to the above, 
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public the last sheets of its great Map of Central Italy, alluded to 
in previous Addresses of the Presidents of this Society. The map 
is now accompanied by statistical data of considerable interest con- 
cerning Tuscany and the Papal States, and the work, as a whole, 
is a most useful and important contribution to geographical science. 
As to Naples, 1am not aware that any progress has been made 
in the publication of the survey commenced by the late General 
Visconti, often alluded to by my predecessors. — | 





Switzerland, —From our Corresponding member, M. J, Ziegler, we 
lwarn that the geodetical and topographical operations of Switzer- 
land have been continued in the north of the Canton of Tessin and 
in the chain of the Alps, crossed by the passes of Lukmanier, 
of Bernhardin, and Splugen. The principal labours which have 
been executed in the past season were commenced chiefly ma 
geological point of view, such as that by Dr. Heusser im Valais, 
which was undertaken in order to make some observations in the 
environs of Visp, the centre of commotion of the destructive earth- 
quakes which, even to this day, make themselves felt. 

s Professor Housser, of the University of Zitirich, has visited these 
places, and has given the results of his personal observations in 
a little work which the Society of Natural History at Ziirich 
has published. M. Riou has published an account of the earth- 
quakes which were felt in -1855, in the months of July and ~~ 
Noveniber, Meteorological observations have also been’ made 
: roughout the whole extent of the central 





Alps. | 
By the uninterrupted railway works throughout Switzerland the 
number of hypsometrical data is increasing, and the interest in 
hypsometry is becoming greater. Hypsometrical charts are more 
numerous, and the use of them is becoming general in proportion 
as we can compare with exactitude the elevation of different 
countries. I may particularly allude to Mr. Ziegler’s Hypsome- 
trical Atlas, in course of publication. 
Our learned: Associate, Professor Chaix, of Geneva. informs us of 
the expected return of Messrs. H. de Saussure and H. Peyrot from 
their journey to Mexico, and that Professor De Candolle has pub- 
lished, in tywo volumes, fh comprehensive treatise on Botanical Geo- 
graphy. From the same high authority our Secretary has just 
received an interesting communication on the Hydrography of the 
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aMTokeacey, —Our Associate, Professor Munch, of Christiania, has en- 
riched our collection with several recent maps and charts of the 
Coast Survey of Northern Norway, forming a series, beginning 
about the G4th parallel and extending to the Russian frontier. 

~The Coast Survey Charta of Southern Norway have also been 

received, as well as Professor Munch's Map of Southern Norway, 
Northern Norway with Finmarken, 1852, and Norway, published at 
Christiania in 1854; also the Amt Maps, by Captains Hamm and 
Murthe, 

Major Vibe, of the Norwegian Engineers, informs our Secretary 
thaty:i in.addition to the Coast Surveys already mentioned as haw ings 
been lately published, others, by Munch, Giessing, &e., are in 
course of preparation. 


Denmark. —The Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries has just 
held its anniversary mecting at the Palace of Christiansborg; its 
President, Frederick the Seventh, King of Denmark, in the chair, 
Prof. Ch. Rafn, our Associate, communicated an account of the 
proceedings of the Rosishy. during the past year, and exhibited 
the new volume of the * Annales’ of Northern Archwology and 
History; the new number of the Society's Review, and of the 
‘Mémoires des Antiquaires du Nord.’ He also laid before the 
Society the second part of the * Lexicon Poéticum’ of the Icelandic 
language, ap spl by Sweinjérn. Among the articles in the * An- 
niles’ may be especially noticed ‘King Oswald hin Helligés (the 
holy) Saga,’ with a preface by Jon Sigurdsson, and translations by 
Thorl, G. Repp; also a notice on Virdaland’s Ancient History, by 
Prof. A. Cronholm, of Lund; and a Grammar of the Faerie Lan- 

guage, by the Rev, V. U. Hammershaimb, of North Streamey. In 
ae issoerien ‘ Tidsskrift’ are found papers on the Old-English 
and (ild-Nordisk, by Gisle Brynjulfsson; on the Ancient Languages 
of the North, by G. E. Lund; Old-Norsk Remains among the 
Orkneys, by G. Petrie, Exq., of Kirkwall ; Antiquarian Contribu- 
tions from Sclavie Lands and Manuments of the Bosphorus, by 
Edwin M. Thorson; Report on the Cabinet of American Antiquities, 
by Ch. Raf. In the number just published of the ‘ Mgmoires are 
papers on Runic Inscriptions in Sodor and Man, with a Geographical 
elucidation of the Irish and Scotch names occurring in the Sagas, by 
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P.A. Munch. The Saga of St. Edward the King, with an Introdue- 
tion by Rafn and Sigurdsson; Remarks on a Danish Runic Stone 
from the Aievents Century, lately discovered in the centre of London, — 
with Runic inscriptions, alluding to the Western Countries, by Rafn ; 
and, finally, one by Brynjulfsson, entitled * De l'Ancien Homan 
Francois et de I'Influence exercée sur son Développement par les 
Normands,’ ‘Che King communicated to the Meeting the results of 
the researches which he had carried out: among the ancient royal 
sepulchres at the Cathedral at Ringsted in Seeland; upon which 
the Vice-President, C. F. Wegener, read a Memoir on the Tombs of 
King Waldemar the Great, and his ()ueen Sophia, danghier of Valo+ 
dimir of Kussia, The Secretary read a statement of the progress 
made during the last year in deciphering the Kunic inscriptions so 
Dumerons in Scandimavia,—an account of which he is i ci for 
publication. | 

Portugal.—We have received, through the polite attention of Count 
Lavredio, several numbers of a periodical, published by the Portu- 
guese Government, entitled * Boletim e Annaes do Conselho Ulira- 
Ane which contains rich contributions to African geography: Mi, 

* Germany, —It is with great pleasure [ have to notice the estal lea : 
ment of a Geographical Society at Vienna, ta 

We continue to receive Herr Gumprecht’s valuable ‘ Soca 
Journal,’ containing the proceedings of the Berlin Geographical 
Society, in addition to other material. a 


Hungary.—The ethnographical studies, by M. Valerio, of the 
various races forming the population of Hungary, have been pute 
lished, with numerous illustrations. 





Greece. —A work on the Peloponnesns, by M. Beulé, appears to me 
an excellent guide to the Morea, and is worthy of being eanslenem 
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_ At the opening of the Address of last year by my noble predecessoi 
the return of Dr. Rae was announced, bearing with him a 
the fate of the long missing expedition under the lamented Sir John | 
Franklin ; and I have now to notice amongst the papers read at the — 
meetings ofthe Society, the expedition consequent upon the informa- 
tion furnished by him. You will remember that Mr. Anderson, who 
conducted this expedition, pursued his route down the river Back, 
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bearing testimony to the great accuracy with which the di 
navigator, from whom it derives its name, had described and laid 
down the features of that dangerous river. Among much valuable 
information which Mr. Anderson collected, will be found the deeply 
interesting fact of his having discovered upon Montreal Island the 
remains of a boat, upon part of which was cut the word ‘Terror,’ and 
upon the frame of a snow shoe the nume of ‘ Stanley,’ the surgeon 
of the * Erebus,” leaving no doubt as to the fate of those unfortunate 
vessels, viz, that they had either been wrecked or inextricably fixed and 
abandoned ; and confirming in all easential particulars the informa- 
tion brought home by Dr, Rae.* The great interest which attaches 
to this journey of Mr, Anderson, intimately connected as it is with 
the fate of our countrymen, the sufferings and privations endured by 
himself and his party, will render this volume of our Journal of 
~~ and: general interest. 

. Bearcely had the breath of novelty passed over this sad basaas 
certain history, when the announcement of the return of our medallist, 
Dr. Kane, completed the page of past adventure in search of our 
missing comntrymen. ‘The important discoveries of this gallant 
officer consist of an elongation of Smith Sound to a higher northern 
latitude than that of any other known land in the Arctic regions, 
and to a higher parallel than had ever been reached by any navi- 
gator, except Parry; and of the discovery of a vast ocean beyond, 
apparently free from ioe, with which it communicated. The patient 
endurance under hardship, sickness, and privation, the zeal dis- 
played in the execution of this arduous service, and important disco- 
veries in those inhospitable regions, have earned for Dr. Kane the 
unqualified approbation of this country; and the highést honour 
this Society has to bestow, has been awarded to him ; while the mo 
desty with which he has related his perilous adventures, and the 
merit he bestows upon all his party, will place his narrative amongst 
the most fascinating papers in our Journal. 

_ Contemporaneously with the notice of Dr. Kane we announced 
the return of Commodore Rogers of the United States Navy from 
the seas to the northward of Behring Strait. He records having 
ascended Herald Island, from which he could sce no land whatever ; 
and having sailed over Plover Island, which he removes from the 
chart ; rose Speman art cia 
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Rompensone Pare now received the award of 10,0001. offered 
by the Admiralty for elue to the remains of the expedition. 
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Cape Yakan. He discovered a::vant barrieriof ioe’en thenerthgee us 
solid as to lead him to declare that no keel has ever divided those tS 
waters. 

During the last year our indefatigable Captain Collinson has 
returned to our shores from Behring Strait, rich im «Arctic enter- 
prise, and enjoying the distinguished honour of having, by skill, 
energy; and patient endurance, brought his vessel, the * Enter- 

: prise,’ safely back from her perilous adventures, and returned 
her to the shores, whence he departed with her; an act which 
should not be overlooked in the catalogue of the meritorious deeds 
of that highly scientific navigator. About the same period ap- 

-peared ‘ The Last of the Arctic Voyages,’ by our associate, Sir 
Edward Belcher; in which he gives an account of his: pro- 
ceedings, and of the many land and boat journcys undertaken by 
himself and officers under his command; completing, through their 
instrumentality, the northern coast of the Parry group, and adding 
Victoria Land and other geographical features to the cartography of 
thoge regions. ‘Then, as if to swell the mention of Arctic enterprise, 
at this time appeared a reprint, by the Hakluyt Society, of the quaint 
but interesting documents of old voyages; and ale pincer 
summary, entitled ‘ Scoperte Artiche,’ compiled for the enlighten- 
ment of the Italians, by Conte Francisco M. Erizzo. Lastly, [have 
to notice among the events of the past year, as connected with 
Arctic enterprise, the bestowal of the honour of knighthood upon 
Sir Robert M‘Clure (our medallist), the gallant officer who virtually 
accomplished the North-West passage—a justly-merited tribute of 
the nation, and a token of the high sense it entertains of the worthy 
deeds of those navigators who had so laboriously pursued their 
perilous researches in those ice-encumbered seas.* ? 

At this period of Arctic discovery it will perhaps be expected that 
I should offer some remarks upon the results and the benefits which - 
have been derived from it by the country. 

It is now nearly forty years since the revival of our Polar voyages, 
during which period they have been prosecuted with more or less 
success, until, at length, the great problem has been solved. Besides 
this grand solution of the question, these voyages have in various 

ways been beneficial; and Science at least has reaped her harvest. 
They have brought us mognninted with a portion of the ae ane 
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* The sum of 10,000/, was also voted to him and his lant companious ‘the 
Touse of Commons, el by. 
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unknown. They have acquired for usa vast addition to our store of 
_ knowledge—in magnetism, so important an element in tho safe con- 
duct of our ships; in meteorology; in geography, natural and physical; 
and which has led to the prosecution of like discoveries in the regions 
of the Antarctic Pole. They have shown us what the human frame 
is capable of undergoing and of accomplishing under great severity 
of climate and privation. They have opened out various sources of 
curious inquiry as to the existence at some remote period of tropical 
plants and tropical animals in those now icy regions, and of other 
matters interesting and useful to man. They have, in short, ex- 
punged the blot of obscurity which would otherwise have hung over 
and disfigured the page of the history of this enlightened age ; and, 
if we except the lamentable fate which befel the expedition under 
Bir John Franklin, we shall find that they have been attended with 
 aslittle if not leas average loss of life than that of the ordinary course 
of mankind. And if any one should be disposed to weigh their ad- 
vantages in the scale of pecuniary profit, they will find that there also 
they have yielded fruit, if not to ws, at least to u sister nation in whose 
welfare we are greatly interested, and whose generous sympathy in 
the fate of our countrymen endears her to us, and would render it 
impossible that we should begradge her this portion of the advan- 
tage of our labours. I need hardly remind you of the Report from 
the Seoretary of the United States Navy to the Senate, to the effect 
that i im consequence of information derived from one of our Arctic 
: to Behring Strait, a trade had sprung wp in America by 
the capture of ‘whales to the north of that Strait, of more value 
to the States, than all their commerce with what is called the East! 
that in two years, there had been added to the national wealth 
of America, from this source alone, more.than eight millions of — 





AFRICA. 

I would next direct your attention to a region widely different in 
its physical character to the last, but one in which we have alike 
‘pushed our discoveries, with slow and occasionally painful progress, 
it is true, but upon the whole with steady success—the region of 
Africa. It is from this country Ihave to congratulate the Society 
on the safo return of that distinguished traveller Dr. Barth, the suo- 
cessful explorer of a large portion of Central Africa, and of the 
famed city of Timbucti, An account of this expedition is now pre- 
paring by Dr. Barth for publication, in five volumes, with maps; 
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and, from the extent of the work and the care bestowed upon it, we 
may expect to derive an enlarged knowledge of the country through 
which he passed. | | 

_ From letters communicated by the Foreign Office, we learn that 
Der, Vogel was at Gujeba in January last, and had thence proceeded 
to. Yakoba, His last letter ig from Gombe. It appears that, in 
attempting to reach Adamaua, he had crossed the Binue, at a point 
where the steamer under Dr, Baikie had stopped, and that he there 
left letters in expectation that another steamer would be despatched 
up the Chadda, We learn with regret from Dr, Vogel that his 
health had suffered, but, on the other hand, we have cause to, be 
thankful that his life had been saved through an accident, which 
prevented his joining a party of fifty persona going to Yola, all of 
whom, except two, were murdered the same day. | 

“Our associate, Dr. Baikic, has recently published an interesting 
and instructive description of the voyage of the * Pleiad ' steamer up 
the Niger and Chadda, including a map from the original survey by 
Mr, D.J. May, 8... -8.G.8., and much general information respecting 
the nations and countries of that important part of Africa. In the 
mention of this work, which reflects credit upon its author, ] must 
no? omit to notice an oversight which | am sure Dr. Baikie will, with 
his usual candour, acknowledge. In alluding to the origin of the Ex- 
pedition, Dr. Baikie does not mention the persevering part taken 
by the Council of this Society, and particularly by Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, in promoting it; and he has entirely omitted to connect the 
name of M‘Leod with the great and novel feature of the plan which 
rendered this Expedition so successful in all respects, and will 





> eee the operations, in regard to season, of all future expe 


_ ject for ascending the Niger with the rising waters, WAS laid before 


the Council by Lieut. Lyons M‘Leod, who had been employed for 
some years on the African coast. Having been referred to the 

ition Committee, attention was directed to a clause in Mr. 
Laird’s mail contract with the Admiralty, which provided for the 
ascent of one of the African rivers, by steam, at 4 small expense ; 
and the Committee recommended Lieut. M‘Leod. to cormmunicate 
were also taken and communicated to the Society by Sir Roderick 
Murchison, in his Presidential Address of that year. Im1859 the 


‘Expedition having been brought under the notice of the Govern- 


ment by Sir Roderick, as President of the Society, some progress 
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was made, but a change in the Cabinet caused delay; and in the 
mean time the arrival of Dr, Barth on the banks of the Upper 
Chadda directed attention to that branch of the Niger, and inna 
the proposed eourse of the Expedition towards it. The plan re- 
ceived the warmest encouragement from Lord Clarendon, but the 
favourable season being past, it was necessury to defer proceedings 
till the ensuing year. These circumstances were also laid before 
the Society in the Presidential Address for 1853. In 1854 the 
Expedition started, and it was intended that the veteran’ African 
explorer, our late member, Mr. Consul Beecroft, then residing ab 
Fernando Po, should take the command; but his lamented decease 
having occurred a few days before the arzival'of the party from 
England, the command devolved upon Dr. Baikie, with whom Mr, 
May, of her Majesty's ship ‘Crane,’ was associated as surveyor, 
through the kindness of Captain Miller, a.x;, p.n.c.s, then chief 
officer on the station, 

Thave felt it to be due to the persevering efforts of this Society 
in promoting this Expedition, and to the individuals whose names 
are 50 pone tly connected with it, to insert in some detail these 

onnected with its origin; of which, lam sure, Dr, Baikie 
will Rian the justice and propriety. ¥ 

The spirit of adventure is again revived: Dr, Baikie, the sno- 
cessful explorer. of the Chadda, has offered hia services to con- 
duct an expedition up the Niger, and, leaving a trading party at 
Rabba, to pursne his route thence by land to Sokatai, the residence 
of the Sultan, whose influence is said to be so great, that could it 
only be obtained, an impulse would be given to commerce, and 
slavery would be annihilated. 

A communication from Governor O'Connor, describing a visit to 
the Island of Bulama, in the Bisagos group, and a voyage up the river 
Casamance, informs us of the present condition of those places, and 
the state of the settlements there, 

Captain Skene, 2.n., of the ‘ Philomel,’ is about to return from the 
West Coast, whero he has ascended. the Bonny, the Congo, and tha. 
river of Lagos, and fram whose journals we may expect senate 
teresting information, 

We learn that Commander Lynch, of the United States, Navy, has 
examined a large part of the coast of Liberia, and several of its 
rivers, 48 « preliminary to an exploration of the interiors Sickness, 
however, obliged him to discontinue his labours.* 


© Of the death of Dr. Schinlein, at Cape Palmas, mention has already been 
o2 














We may mention here that M. Raffenel has at length published 
an account of his failure to penetrate to the interior of Africa from 
the French settlements on the Senegal. 

_ Comte d'Escayrac de Lauture has presented the Society with a 
copy of his Memoir on Soudan, accompanied by a map, in which the 
positions of the principal towns and the courses of the rivers im 
Central Africa are discussed with great ability and research, and 
the habits of the people are also described. The Count has just 
proposed to attempt, with the assistance of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, the ascent of the Nile to its sources, 
_ The enterprising Sardinian trader, M. Brun-Rollet, whose esta- 
blishment on the White Nile was mentioned in my noble prede- 
eessor's last Address, having returned to his outpost of exploration 
and commerce in that region, has since penetrated fora considerable 
distance along the Misselad; and we are indebted to our Corre- 
sponding member, M. le Chev. Negri, of Turin, for the following 
account of M. Brun’s proceedings, dated from the banks of the 
Misselad, Feb. 1, 1856 :— 

“After a month's research M. Bron-Rollet came to reconnoitre 
the lake, by which the waters of the Misselad and of the Modj or 
Lat communicate with the Bahr el Abiad, He found it about 


50 leagues in length from north to south, and discovered the- 


entrance of the Misselad into the lake. He entered the Misselad 
with three boats (barqwes), and an escort of 25 soldiers, obtained 
from an Egyptian post recently established at the confluence of the 
Sanbat, in the Bahr cl Abiad ; and the intrepid traveller had already 
ascended the river for nearly 40 leagues, with the determination to 
push his exploration as far as possible, The Misselad appears to be 
so large and deep that M. Bron-Rollet, who has previously visited 
the Blue Nile, or Bahr el Azrek, as well as the White Nile, or Bahr 
el Abiad, declares that Ay hax no doubt of the Misselad being the true 
Nile. It appears that during the rainy season this river inundates 
an immense extent of country, The vegetation of this region is 
magnificent, and the reception offered by the inhabitants, although 
not always favourable, had not been hostile. M. Bron-Rollet and 
his companions, among whom is Madame Brun-Rollet, a young 
Marseillaise, continued to enjoy excellont health.” 





ae in the Third nomber of the ee Pniile7 of the Society ; and it is with Loy 
regret that | now hear of the decease of a you igen lores, M; Conteriar; 
which took place at Brezina, an oasis in the 5 where he had stopped some 
time in order to acquire a knowledge of some of the native dialects, 
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From the Eastern Coast we have received, through the Church 
Missionary Society, an interesting communication from the Rev. J. 


_- Erhardt, informing us concerning a large inland sea, long known to 


exist, and now stated to extend over nearly ten degrees of latitude 
and four degrees of longitude, with a description of several routes 
by which different portions of this sea are visited by parties from 
Mombas, Tanga, Mbomaji, Kiloa, and other towns upon the sea-coast, 
affording facilities for discovery in that quarter, which the Council 
have not neglected. 

Lower down, upon this coast, we have received information of the 
return of a party of Moors from the Western Coast of Africa, The 
24th volume of our Journal contains an account of a journey per- 
formed by a party of Moorish traders from Zanzibar to Benguela, 
on the West Coast. This is the same party whose arrival we have 
just announced, It appears that they left Benguela onthe Sth June, 
1653, and arrived at Mozambique on the 12th November, 1854, 
orossing large rivers and passing many thickly-inhabited towns in 
their way; but they do not afford us any means of determining tho 
positions of these places. 
~ IT must not conclude these brief remarks upon this contingnt 
without calling your attention to the limited extent of our knowledge 
of that portion of it known Equatorial Africa, This exten- 
sive region, occupying nearly twenty degrees of latitude, and 
extending from coast to coast, with the excéption of the fringe 
of the shore on either side and the limited discoveries up the 
Bahr el Abiad, still remains to us almost a “terra incognita.” As 
before observed, we have pushed our expeditions from time to 
time over its borders, on the north and south and on the east and 
west, but with snflicient success only to ascertain the general feature 
of the country in those directions, and to inform us in what quarter 
we may with the greater advantage direct our future movements, 
Equatorial Africa really lies still unexplored, and yet, by information 
from various sources, it seems to present a fruitful field to travellers, 
The thickly-inhabited towns and large rivers mentioned by the 
Arabe—the vast inland sea of Ninsea mentioned by Erhardt—alone 
would immortalize the discoverer who should undertake the task : 
while the existence of mines of copper and other precious metals in 
that direction, if true, would bid fair to repay the toil. 
| The source of the Nile, yet undiscovered, lies mysteriously hidden 
in this vast unexplored region, and, with Niassa, asks who shall 
unlock its mysteries? We trust that this question will not long 
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remain wianswered, nor this vast inland region continue almost a 

blank upon our maps. There are not wanting, in this and other 

countries, men both willing and able to undertake the task. 

The gallant Commander of the expedition from Zayla to Harar, 

Captain Burton, has volunteered to proceed from Zenzibar inland 

towards the famed Sea of Niassa, and, after exploring its locality, to 

tur northward towards the Bahr el Abiad; and I will here mention 

fhat the Council are now in communication with the Foreign Dffice 

and the East India Company, on the subject of the means for 

sctiding out an expedition in this direction, a deputation having 

alréady had interviews with the Karl of Clarendon. } 

- In Southern Africa, our medallist, Dr. Livingston, is still prose- 

outing his indefatigable researches, At the last Anniversary, wo learnt 

that he reached Loanda in an exhausted condition, labouring under 

the effect of fever. His journey thither will be found most interest- 

ing, and will well repay the perusal, He then announced his inten- 

tion of returning to the interior, and of vierting the great chicf Muata 

ya Nvo, or Matiamvo, and of ultimately descending the Lecambye to 

Quilimane, on the east const of Africa. By a letter from him at 
assangé, we learn that he had so far carried ont the first portion of 

his plan; but from other sources we are informed that he left Cas- 

sang in February last, crossed the Quango, and pushed on for'a J 

trading station, named Cobango, on the river Chihombo, with a view 

of carrying out his before-mentioned intention of putting himself im 

communication with Matiamvo. On reaching this place his health 

was found to have suffered much, from having slept several nights 

upon a vast plain entirely covered with water; and he was compelled 

to abandon his intention of visiting Matiamvo, and obliged to strike a 

off southward towards the country of his companions, which he 
appears to have reached in safety, and in excellent health. Dr. 

‘Livingston's observations have been communicated to the Society 

‘by Mr. Maclear, the astronomer at the Cape, by whom they have 
been recaloulated and found to be of the most satiefactory cha- 
ricter—a featnre, in the qualification of a traveller, of the first mo- 

ment, and which this Society will do well to encourage. | 
“In connection with discovery in the south-east part of Africa, Mr. 

Moffat, the father-in-law of Dr. Livingston, anxious to learn his fate 
and to forward supplies for him, had proceeded to Moselekatee's 

country, the'full accounts of which interesting visit have been 

kindly forwarded to us, by the London Missionary Society, 

and will be printed in the Journal. me ade | eel 
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On the South-West, Mr. Hahn, the Rhenish missionary, had left 
Cape Town for Walfisch Bay, for the purpose of proceeding thence 
overland to Mossamedes. It was the intention of Mr. Hahn. to 
settlé near the mouth of the river Nourse, or Cunené, north of the 
Ovampo Country, and thence to make expeditions inland along its 
course, This river appears to be the shortest and most healthy 
ron to this part of the interior. : 

That persevering and hardy ¢xplorer, Mr, Charles John Andersson, 
to whom the Council adjudged, last year, one of the Royal awards for 
his journey to Lake Ngami, has published an excellent account of 
his labours in South Africa, with » map, and many striking illustra- 
tions. Mr. Andersson has again started to renew his pursuit of 
African enterprise, and he also intends directing his attention to the 
. Lastly, I have to mention M, Lesseps' very interesting pamphlet 
and map of the Isthmus of Suez, showing the line of a canal which 
it is proposed to make between the Mediterranean and the Red 5ea. 

The importance of a ship canal from the Mediterranean to tho Hed 
Sea cannot be overrated in a commercial pointof view, and especially 
to this country, when considered in connection with its Indian por 
séesions anil colonies. M. Lesseps has shown its importance im other 
respects, by opening out fresh sources of trade along the shores of 
the Red Sea iteclf, and otherwise; and we can only hope that the 
project, if undertaken, will realize the expectations it has created. 
The map is a good specimen of chromolithography. i” 
_ If to these prospects, we add results which may be expected from 
‘our indefatigable Associate, Dr. Sutherland, who is a resident, at 
Natal; and from the projected expedition of the United States, md 
Liberia on the west—from the continuation of Livingston's labours 





im the south—from the appointment of Mr, M‘Leod as consul at 


Mozambique, and from the encouragement offered by the French 
Geographical Society in the shape of rewards for discoveries in 
Africa—we may hope to sce discovery pushed forward in that conti- 
nent-with vigour; and posterity may possibly witness the resources 
of this vast continent brought under the infinence of European civili- 
gation, its geography known, and its inhabitants emerge from bar- 





) ASIA. * 
» deatie.—By far the most important work in this quarter of the glube 
that has been laid before the Council in the past session is that of 
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the Trigonometrical Survey of a large portion of India, by Licut.- 
Colonel Waugh, the Surveyor-General of India. 

This work consists of geodetical operations of the highest order, 
carried on through countries for the most part unexplored, and, 
until lately, inaccessible to Europeans, or, in the words of the 
Society's motto, Terra Recluse.” 

The first series of this important work is mentioned by my noble 
predecessor in his Address, as extending from the Seronj base to 
Karachi; and I gather from a paper laid before the Council by our 
Vice-President, Colonel Sykes, that the second series of operations 
branches off to the north-west, from the great meridional are at 
Banog and Amsot, throngh the plains of the Punjab, and along 
the southern face of the Sub-Himalaya ranges to Attock and to 
Peshawur, At Attock, a base of verification was measured. This 
series extends over seven degrees of longitude, and over a space of 
more than 100 miles in width. The third series consists of meri- 
dional-arcs passing through Sind and the Punjab from Karachi to 
Attock, thereby uniting the before-mentioned bases of verification at — 
those places; and the whole completes a gigantic geodetical quad- 
rilateral, of which the great aro, between Seronj and Banog, forms 
the western side, and corresponds with a similar grand quad- 
rilateral on the eastern side, begun and partially completed by 
our Associate, Colonel Everest, &c. 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon this most elaborate 
and important work, carried on as it has been with such precision 
throngh countries almost wholly unexplored and injurious to the 

From Mr, J, Walker, the Hydrographer to the East India Com- 
pany, we learn, that after the measurement of the base of verifica- 
tion near Karachi, a party remained to observe the latitudes, and 
to compute and register tidal observations; while another party 
was detached to build towers, to facilitate the triangulation of the 
Great Indus series. Another party also has been engaged on the 
North-West Himalaya series, the operations of which were carried 
on in the region of perpetual snow, and it required all the energy 
and determination of the parties to accomplish the work assigned to 
them. Tho Assam longitudinal series had proceeded eastward, as 
far as longitude §9° 30' 29", when the party was obliged precipitately 
to withdraw fot the season on acconnt of the floods, The South-('oast 
series has been extended to Kuttack ; its farther progress, however, 
was retarded by the whole party having been prostrated by fever. 
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satisfactorily. ‘The work, we are informed, will be executed in a 
style not inferior to that portion which has already been submitted 
to the inspection of the members of this Society, The Ganjam 
Survey continues to progress. As it ia now being carried on Ina 
country hitherto almost a blank in our maps, and through a number 
of petty states, the names of which were hardly known, its com- 
pletion is looked forward to with much interest. 

Revenue.—These surveys are proceeding steadily. The districts 
of Rajeshaye, Goalpara, and the Julindher Dooab have recently 
been completed. 

Fifty sheets of the ‘ Indian Atlas’ are now published. Several 
others will be finished during the ensuing season. 

Marine. —A new and elaborate survey of the harbour and outer 
roads of Karachi has been executed on a large scale by Lient. 
Grieve, Lx., and is now being engraved. This harbour, in connes- 
tion with the railway and electric telegraph, will no doubt become 
one of the most important stations on the western const of India. 
Another sheet of the Survey of the Malacca Strait, extending from 
Cape Rachado to Mount Formosa, by Lieut. Ward, 1-5., has recently 
boon sent home. The Survey of the North Preparis Channel, sin 
the Bay of Bengal, extending from Preparis Island to Cape Negrais, 
hy Lieut, Ward, has also lately been published. : 

Turkey in Asia.—I have next to notice o memoir on the Map of 
Damascus, the Hauran, and mountains of Lebanon, from personal 
survey, by our associate, the Rev. J. L. Porter, containing various 
journeys in Syria, in the performance of which he corrected many 
errors in the received geography of that country. Abowt Damasets, 
ho finds that the Bahr el Merj is not one lake, but three distinct lakes, 

. and that the plain around Damasens contains many villages, none of 
which appear on the map, Balbeck is in error in its bearing from 
Damascus; the Antilibanus chain requires correction, Thus the 
author proceeds, pointing out numerous errors in the topography of 
the country, and concludes by observing that the present Ard-el- 
Bathauzel is the ancient Batanes. 

Mr. Arrowsmith is preparing a beantiful map of Syria and Palestine, 
in three sheets, for the Foreign Office. 

We have next an important paper, comprising notes of a journey 
from Busrah to Bagdad, with descriptions of some Chaldean re- 
mains, by Mr. William Kennett Loftus. 

In this paper the author furnishes a highly interesting description 
of the country throngh which he passed, both in a geographical 
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and antiquarian point of view. He Visited the sites of some of the _ 
most ancient cities upon record, comprising those of Babel, Erech, 
Avoad; and Calnoh, mentioned in the Bible ; and, as Sir Henry Raw- 
linson has observed, Mr. Loftns may be considered ax the discoverer 
of Wurka, perhaps the Erech of the Bible. Mr. Loftus gives minute 
details of the country and of the varions modes of irrigation, He 
particularly directs attention to the effect of the Hindieh Canal, ia 
branch of the Euphrates, which diverts the main stream from its 


bitants of the villages, in the interior of Mesopotamia, to desert their 
lands. ‘The Hindiech passes through the Bahr el Nedjef, and forms 
the Semava branch of the Euphrates. The aper contains much 
important and valuable information, ; 
» It will be remembered that in 1348 q Commission was formed for 
the purpose of determining the boundary line between the Turkish 
and Persian empires, Its members were appointed by the English, 
Russian, Turkish, and Persian Governments, and designated the 
Tareo- Persian Frontier Commission. The chief of the English party 
was Colonel Williams, the present celebrated Sir William Williams 
of Kars, under whom Lioutenant Glnseott, nox., acted as chief str- 


direct distance of abowt 600 m, = the operations being trigonometri- 
¢al‘on an astronomical baxis. ‘The Opportunities which occurred for 
extending the examination of the country enabled careful route 
surveys, corrected by nightly observations, to be extended as far as 


Zobeir, Meshid Ali, and Mosul on the W.; and actos the mountains 
on the E., along the high Plains of Persian, ax far as the tomb of 
Cyrus, Ispahan, Hamadan, Lake Urumia, and Bayazid. The Coni- 
mission had returned to Constantinople, ‘and were engaged in 
elaborating the results of their labours when the late war broke out, 
and a separation of the parties constituting the Commission took 
place; the Russians taking with them that portion of the ‘oheerva- 
tions which they were contributing. F 
The accuracy of Lieutenant Glascott's labours has been remarkably 
exhibited in working out the triangulation of thix survey, and the 
Society hos already been indebted to that officer for his map of 
Kurdistan on p scale of 6 inches to a degree, accompanied by a list 
of his astronomical positions, which appeared in the sixth voltae 
of the Journal, | |< ahd 
~The return of peace will, itis hoped, aidmit of the prodiétion of 
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The Vestiges of Assyria, surveyed by order of the Government 
of India, by Commander Jones of the Indian Navy, and published 
in three sheets, exhibit the topographical features of the country, in 
which are situated the ancient cities of Nineveh, Mosul, and Nim- 
mid, over which the labours and writings of Layard and Rawlinson 
have thrown such a charm. 

The return to this country of that distinguished and learned scholar 
in Eastern languages, Colonel, now Sir Henry Rawlinson, has been 
announced; and we learn that he has brought to a close, for the 
present, the excavations in Assyria and Babylonia, A notice of some 
of his labours has appeared in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society ; 
but they are far beyond any attempt of mine to do justice to them, 
either in-péint of value or deseription. Lt is with pleasure we learn, 
that he intends devoting his time to describing his labours and to 
decyphering the numerous inscriptions he has collected, &c. de. ; a 
work which, if he succeed in accomplishing, must entitle him to the 
gratitude of the world: for, hidden under those mysterious mounds 
ani written in those dark inscriptions, may we not hope to find the 
history of a great nation, whose existence was collateral with tha of 
Jaracl, and which at many points touched that of the sacred people? 
May we not hope to read im the records of Assyria, additional proof 
of those wars and slaveries which are spoken of in the Bible, and to 
discover traces of those captives, who sat down and wept by the 
waters of Babylon, and hung their harps upon the willow-trees of 
‘a foreign land ? a 
Persia: —Abbott’s ‘Itineraries in Persia‘ contain descriptions of 
such parts of the route from Tehran through Savé, Kam, Kashan, and 
Ispahan, and thence to Yerd, Kerman, Shiraz, and Bunder Bushir, on 
the Persian Gulf, as have been but seldom or never visited by Euro- 
pean travellers. From Bunder Liushir he crossed the Persian Grulf to 
the mouth of the Shat-el-Arab, as the joint stream of the Tigriw and 
Enuphr ix called, and thence by Mohammerah to Bagdad, and by 
Kermansbah and Hamadan to Tehrin. ‘The ronte is carefully. kept 
of the country, towns, and inhabitants, are carefully given. © : 
Siam.—I mention next in order * Notes on Siam,’ with a new map 
of the lower part of the Menam Hiver, by our Associate, Mr. Henry 
Parkes; also an-interesting paper, which affords extensive informa- 
tion of the inhabitants, productions, and commercial resources of a 
country of which we had before but a very imperfect knowledge. 
a Z oe Pf 
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| Chinese Empire —Having already alluded to Mr, Meadows’ work 
on China, I have only to mention the publication of a new map of 
Corea by Andrew Kim, edited by M. Jomard ; and to allude to the 
want of a better knowledge of the northern seaboard of China and 
of North-enstorn Asia generally, including particularly its naviguble 
rivers, which recent events have proved to be so little known, 





AMERICA. 


North America—During the present session, the United States - 


Government has presented to the Society, the reports, plang, and 
sections of the several important expeditions despatched by order 
of Congress to discover the best route for i railway from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific, between the 32nd and 40th parallels, 
These expeditions, organized by the Secretary of War under 
various leaders, have contributed very largely to American feo 
Bmiphy, observations having been made from the Mississippi to 
the Pacific, between the 49th and 47th parallele—the 41st and 
4%rd—also near the 88th, the 35th, and the J2nd—touching 
upon the ocean at Poget Sound, San Franciseo, 8, Pedro, and 8, 
Diego. The report of the Sec etary of War, on the results of these 
labours, concludes, “ that the ronte of the 32nd parallel is, of those 
surveyed, the most practicable and economical route for a railroad 
from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ovean.” Other important 
additions to a knowledge of the North American continent have been 
communicated in the Ninth Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Lieut. Beale, superintendent of Tndian Affairs in California, accom 
panied by Mr, G. H. Heap, travelled from Westport, Missouri, to 
Los Angelos, on the Pacific, in 100 days, following the route, near 
the 38th parallel, to the Little Salt Lake, then turning south. 
westerly, across the Mohave desert, to the Pacific, 

Our gallant medallist, Colonel Frémont, also made -a special 
journey, along the same route, to test the depth of winter snow in the 
mountainous region. He reached the Hvuerfano on December Srd, 
passed the Coochetope Pass'on December 14th, where he found only 
four inches of snow, and reached the Little Salt Lake settlements on 
February 9th. | 

It is eee to do more than bear witness to the con- 
finned exertiogs of Prof. Bache and the officers attached to the 
Great Coast Survey of the United States. Their merits are snffi- 

Under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution, an examination 





; of Northern Wisconsin has been made by Mr, Baird, in regions 
almost unknown before, and several lakes and rivers have been dis- 
. covered and named by him. 

| . Captain Marcy has explored the head waters of the Brazos and 
Big Witchita Rivers, in Texas, o region never before trodden by 
white men ; and asurvey of the United States and Mexican boundary 
was also commenced by Major Emory. 

Licutenant Couch, of the United States’ Army, has made a acien- 
tific journey into Mexico, at his own expense, leave of absence 
haying been granted to him, at the instigation of the Smithsonian 
Institute. He went to Matamoros and Monterey, examining the 
adjacent sierras; thence he proceeded to Parras, the plaina of 
Mapimi, and the Caves of Durango. Among other motives for this 
journey, was the acquirement of a large collection of manuseripts, 
maps, and natural objects, made by Luis Berlandier, a Swiss, and o 
member of the Academy of Geneva, who had. resided in Mexico, 
and devoted himself to Mexican research from 1826 to 18451, when 
he died. This collection was found very valuable, and purchased 
from the widow. A catalogue is appended to the Smithsonian Report. 

‘Among various works which have appeared, and which throw 
light upon the geography and ethnography of America, I notige a 
Bs ‘Mémoire sur les Anciennes Populations Mexicaines,’ by M. Lude- 
wig; a treatise on the Hydrography of the Ohio, by Charles Ellet; 
a notice and map of the projected canal between the Pacifio and 
Atlantic through Nicaragua, by M. Dupuy. Mr. J. H. Coffin has 
written upon the distribution of winds in the northern hemisphere ; 
and great light has been cast on the comparative philology of the 
American languages by the labours of the Rev. ER. 8. Riggs, and 
his acquirement of the Dakota language. Mr. Juling Froebel has 
furnished a work on the Physical Geography of North America; 
and I notice an excursion to the ruins of Abo, Quarra, and Gran 
Quivira in New Mexico, by Major J. H, Carleton, v.s... 

Central America,—In Central America, Mr. E. G. Squier, formerly 
Chargé d’Affaires of the United States to the republics of the 
Isthmus, has pursued his indefatigable researches so far, as to 
cause a survey to be made of the country lying between Puerto 
Caballos in the Bay of Honduras, and the Gulf of Fonseca on the 
Pacific. The results of this investigation have been stated im a 
Report, advocating the construction of the Honduras Interoceanio 
Railway ; and also in a volume by Mr. Squier, entitled * Notes 
Salvador, their Geography, Topography, Climate, Productions, Po- 
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" pulation, ée. 2) with an original map and sections, which the author 
has. presented to our library. : TM 
Our active associate Mr. Power, of Panama, has recently pre= 
sented to the Society an important addition to the geography of 
Central America, in a tracing of an original manuscript map of the 
Province of David, on the frontiers of New Granada and Costa 
Hiea, made from a new survey by Colonel Codazzi, ‘This survey 
has enabled an-interesting portion of the Isthmus to be delineated 
which was previously a blank on our DI ps, 

West Indies.—The Geography of Cuba has been published by Don 
Esteban Pichardo, under the auspices of the Royal Junto of Fomento, 

Among the Papers of this Session, I notice the Landfall of Co- 
lumbus,.by Captain A. B. Becher, xx, ‘The first land in the New 
World that was seen by the great Genoese adventurer is a point of | 
considerable historical interest. Hitherto, in this country, the sub 
ject has been treated in works of biography and history ; but it hag 
now been taken up by a really practical hydrographer, and the re 
cords of the Spanish archives compared step by step with the confit 
guration of accurate modern charts, In like manner, the spot where 
Juling Cusar first. planted his foot upon British ground was treated 
of.by the most eminent peographers of their day — D'Anville, 
Halley, Rennell, and others; but it has been left for the enlight- 
ened Astronomer Royal, from an investigation of certain phenomena 
which modern science had brought to our knowledge, to prove, with 
almost mathematical certainty, the precise spot in dispute; ® and 
thus, by assiduous research and comparison, has‘our Assistant Hydro 
grapher arrived at conclusions by means of modern delineations 
with respect to the Landfall of Columbus, which seem to be worthy 
of equal attention. 

South, America. —Tha progress of geographical research in South 
America has been scarcely less active than in the northern and 
central parts of the great Western continent, | 

New. Granada.—The course of tho navigable river Atrato, which 
falls into the Gulf of Darien, has boon subjected (along with its west- 
ern affluents and the adjacent streams flowing to the Pacific) to the 
Investigations of several surveying expeditions, despatched by Mr, 
F.M. Kelley, of New York, at his own expense, For more than fifty 
years, Boron Humboldt had continued to direct attention to the 
facilities, which the Atrato was reported to present, for establishing — 
water-commnnication between the Atlantic and Pacific ‘Oceans. 
ee Serene see Wal eal " 
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caused the whole course of the Atrato, from its mouth to its head- 
waters, to be surveyed ; and having discovered a route, by way of 
the Truando, which he deems to be favourable for a ship-canal, he 
has considered the subject to be of xo much importance to the great 
maritime powers, as to invite an international investigation before 
‘any further steps are taken. The serutiny of the project, which 
* Mr, Kelley has invited from geographers and from civil engineers 
(Gm this country, has, upon the whole, been favourable to his plan; 
and his proposal to make a more perfect examination of the locality, 
seems to be a project well deserving of encouragement. | 

Chile.—Lieutenant Gilliss, of the United States’ Navy, has pre- 
sented to the Society two quarto volumes, published by order of 
Congress, comprising a portion of the results of the Astronomical 
Expedition to the Southern Hemisphere" under his orders in the 

* ‘years 1849 to 1852. 

The firat of these volumes, besides a summary of the scientific 
observations made by Lieutenant Gilliss and the officers under his 
command in Chile, contains a personal narrative of their journeys in 
that Republic, and many interesting particulars regarding its present 
political state. In describing ita physical geography Lieutenant 
Gilliss has frankly acknowledged his vbligations to the scientific indi 
viduals who, under the patronage of the Chilean Government, have 
scribing the geology, topography, and natural resources of the Re- 
public, especially Messrs. Claude Gay, Professor Domeyko, and 
Messrs. Pissis and Allan Campbell, whose labours have been long 
known to us in Europe. | 

It was a source of great satisfaction to Lieutenant Gilliss, upon the 
completion of his own astronomical observations, to find that the 
Government of Chile was desirous to purchase the valuable instru- 
ments be bad with him, as well as the observatory which he had set 
up. These were handed over to them; and thus Chile may boast of 
@ national observatory, in addition to the various other scientific 
poliey of her rulers. | 

The second volume contains the results of a jourmey mado. by 
Lientenant MacRae, the, next officer of the expedition, across the 
Cumbre and Uspallata Passea of the Andes, and from Mendoza. to 
Buenos Ayres, his instructions being io make 4 series of observa- 
tions for elevation, latitude, and longitude, as well as magnetical and 
meteorological, for each 3000 feet of elevation on the slopes of the 
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Andes, and for e#@ 100 miles of longitude on the line of road across 
the Pampas,—a task which he completed in 60 days... 
The results, which are given in a tabular form, constitute an im- 

portant collection of authentic data for geographers. It is satisfao- 
‘tory to observe how they corroborate the accuracy of the labours of 
the old Spanish officers, Bauza and Espinosa, whose map of the same 
line of country over the Pampas was published in the Hydro- 
graphic Office at Madrid in 1810, A copious appendix gives A 
particular account, drawn up by various learned individuals in the — 
United States, of the Indian antiquities, and of the zoological, bota- 
nical, and mineralogical collections made by ae officers in the 
course of their travels. 

These volumes are beautifully embellished by well-executed 
plates, especially the natural history part; and the work reflects 
great credit not only upon the scientific attainments of the officers 
employed in carrying out the great astronomical and geodesical - 
work entrusted to them, but also on the industry and ability with 
which they have brought together a large and varied mass of in- 
formation regarding the countries they passed through; and the 
Government of the United States has done but justice to their 
labours in publishing the results of this important survey in the 
most liberal manner at the expense of the State. 

Brasil.—The labours of our Honorary Member, Dr, Martius, in 
Brazil have come before us recently under a new form, in a volume 
presented to us by the author, containing fifty beautiful views illus- 
trating the vegetation of Brazil. 

Paraguay.—From Lieut. Page, commanding the U. 8, Steamer 
‘Water Witch,’ we learn, under date “ Buenos Ayres, Dec. 26, 
1855," that “ the embarrassments arising from the jealous prohi- 
bition of the Govérnment of Paraguay have, to such a degree, con- 
tracted the field of operations, as to deprive this expedition of the 
privilege of making contributions to geographical science and. 
natural history to the extent that I had anticipated. I neverthe- 
less hope that our labours will prove not to have been in vain in 
either of those fields, and that the result may give rise to com- 
mercial intercourse with countries fruitful in natural products and 
susceptible of extended and varied cultivation, but whose resources 
as yet lie dormant, waiting for the hand of energy and industry to 
awaken them to life. I allude particularly to those provinces most 
directly interested in the navigation of the river Salado, a river 
rising in the (Cordillera, in the western part of the province of Salta, 
and discharging itself into the Paranda at the town of Santa Fé. | 
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— 
»™ By our exploration of this river we have shown that the Salado 
is navigable to within the province of Santiago, without presenting 
an obstacle, and that, with the expenditure of a little labour, it 
could, in the course of a few months, be made navigable to with- 
ir the province of Salta, a distance of not less than 900 miles by 
land, 

“The navigation of this river will open to the provinces Jujui, 
Salta, Tucuman, Catamarca, Santiago del Estero, parts of Cordova 
and Santa Fé, an easy way by which to transport their products and 
merchandise, which now, under the most disadvantageous circum- 
stanves, are conveyed in ox carts of the most unwieldy construction, 
involving an expenditure of time and money, and prohibiting tho 
exportation of many valuable articles of commerce which could easily 
and profitably be transported by the river, 

“The river was ascended in a small steamer from its mouth, the 
distanee of 150 m. ina right line, and 350 by the river, This being 
in July (the season of low water), the steamer could not escend 
higher, The river was then entered from its upper waters; its diffi- 
culties, its obstacles to immediate navigation throughout the above 
extent, carefully examined; ifs rise and fall considered; and the 
result showed no obstacle that may not easily be removed ; and none 
of those obstacles, such as shoals and banks, which, when removed 
from one place, reproduce themselves in another, 

“We have recently discovered also a new channel between the 
island Martin Garcia and the coast of the Banda Oriental, of 2 ft, 
more water than the old channel contains, The importance attached 
t0 this discovery is not confined to the greater depth of water in 
the new channel, but it assumes a political character, It deprives 
Martin Garoia of that important geographical position which is 
attached to it by the Government of Buenos Ayres, in whose hands 
it is at this time. Instead of Buenos Ayres possessing, as she now 
claims, exclusive jurisdiction over thé old channel, leading into the 
rivers Parand and Urnguay, on the ground that her territory is on 
both ‘sides, over the new channel, she has only concurrent juris- 
diction with the Banda Oriental, The new channel is more easily 
entered, and in it vessels are not obliged to pass nearer to Martin 
Garcia than 14 m.; thns taking from this island the perfect com- 
mand it formerly had over the entrance to the rivers Parani and 
Urngfay.” 


' M. Francis do Castelnau continues the publication of his lmnportant 
journey in South America. : 
VOL. xxv, ae, Ras 
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M. Delaporte has published an account of his journey in the 
country of the Araucanians, 

Benjamin Vicufia Mackenna has reported upon the agriculture of 
Chile and upon European migration to that country. 

M. Isambert and M. de Angelis, and Lieut. Maury, v.s.x., have 
written upon the free navigation of the Amazon. 


AUSTRALIA. 


By far the most important information we have had communicated 
tous with regard to this country is the progress which has been made 
by the North Australian Expedition under Mr, Augustus Gregory. 

From this enterprising explorer, whose exploits in Western Ans- 
tralia are well known, by a letter communicated through the Colonial 
Office, we learn that the Expedition left Moreton Island on 13th 
September, 1855, im the ship ‘Monarch" and the ‘Tom Tough’ 
schooner, and after nearly encountering shipwreck at the entrance 
of Port Patterson, was landed at Point Pearce. 

At tho time of the last despatch the stock had suffered from the 
yoyage, and the horses were in a weak condition; but the Expe- 
dition was in all other respects in an efficient state, and the 
officers and men were all in good health and full of ardour. The 
horses having been landed from the ship, were to proceed round 
the head of the Fitzmaurice, making their way to the Kangaroo 
Point in Victoria River, whence the Expedition would take its 
final departure for the interior. No natives had been seen, but it 
was evident by many fires and other traces that they were numertus 
on that part of the coast, Through Sir Roderick Murchison some 
-nformation has been received from Mr. J. 5. Wilson, the geologist to 
the Expedition; and Mr. T. Baines, the artist, has illustrated the 
country about Moreton Bay by the. sketches which have been laid 
on our table. ; 

The importance of this Expedition in opening out to our know- 
ledge the interior of the northern portion of Australia, in bringing 
ns acquainted with the physical and geographical features of the 
country, by which we may hope to forward the progress of that 
most important and desirable object, the settlement of this portion 
of the continent; the determination of the watersheds of those 
important rivers, the Victoria and Albert, supposed to havé their 
rise inan extensive range of mountains in the locality to be explored, 
and of the facilities or otherwise of connecting Carpentaria with 
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the southern ports, by which the dangerons navigation of the coast 
and of Torres Straitand the delays from monsoons will be avoided ; 
—the importance, I say, of all this information, which we may 
expect to derive from this Expedition, cannot be too highly esti- 
mated, whether as regards the welfare of the people, or the vast 
interests which are involved in this country, with reapect to that 
portion of our colonies. 

I cannot quit the subject of this Expedition without mentioning 
an instance of rare liberality in the cause of geographical science 
which was communicated at one of our evening meetings, during 
this session, by Count Strzelecki. When the North Australian Ex- 
pedition was first planned, and when, owing to the length of 
time which had elapsed before it started, it was supposed that funds 
were wanting to carry it out, an associate of this Society, Mr, 
-M, Uzielli, generously offered to place the munificent sum of 10,0001, 
at its disposal, Another of our Associates, Mr. W. 8. Lindsay, .r., 
had also previously offered to contribute largely towards the outfit of 
the Expedition, As, however, the Government have taken the matter 
into their own hands, these gentlemen have not been called upon 
to fulfil their promises; but we must still look upon the offers as 
proofs, that the labours of the Geographical Society are fully appre- 
ciated by practical men, and of the zeal that exists among us for the 
advancement of geographical knowledge. 

In connection with this part of my subject, I next mentiona paper 
by our Associate Captain Stokes of the Royal Navy, on steam com- 
munication between our settlements in Australia and this country, 
India, and China, and on the establishment of a Penal Settlement in 
connection with a colony in the vicinity of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
In this he proposes a new route through Torres Strait, and to render 
its various passages safe by the erection of lighthouses and the 
establishment of pilots, 

The necessity for improving the navigation of Torres Strait was 
some months ago brought prominently forward by the preat body 
of the shipping interests in ‘Australia, in a memorial transmitted to 
this country, and communicated to Lloyd's; and there can be no 
doubt that the vast interests involved, demand our serious attention ; 
for whether or not the proposed means of communication ultimately 
become the direct routes to and from those colonies, Torres Strait 
will still remain the high road of communication between India and 
the South Pacific Ocean, and between our Southern Australian 
colonies, India, and China. 

New Caledonta—From the ‘Annales de la Marine ct des Celo- 
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nies,’ we learn that the French have made a complete investigation 
of New Caledonia, and have taken possession of the whole island, 
and caused the sovereignty of France tobe acknowledged, 

The loss of a Chinese junk upon D’Entrecasteaux Reef, New 
Caledonia, has been the occasion of bringing us better acquainted 
with that most dangerous reef, and with its vast extent and correct 
geogmphical position, by Licutenant Chimmo, n.x., and with its 
formation and natural history by Dr. MoDonald, the assistant- 
surgeon of AL.MLS. * Torch,’ under Lientenant Chimmo's command. 

Norfolk Island.—You will have learmed from our* Proceedings * that 
Norfolk Island, in a complete state of preparation, and with all its 
buildings, has been appropriated to the use of the Pitcairn Islanders, 
who have all consented to be transferred there, The planting a 
colony consisting of persons of such exemplary moral conduct, and 
of such uniform piety, may perhaps exercise a beneficial effect 
upon the other islands of the Pacific within their influence. | 

Bonin Jslex.—The Bonin Islands have obtained some notoriety 
lately, from the mention which has been made of them by Commo- 
dore Perry of the United States’ Navy, who considers them to bo of 
great importance from their geographical position, and that they may 
be looked upon as offering to a maritime nation a most “ valuable 
acquisition.” In an early stage of the question this officer claimed 
thom as the property of the United States, wider the impression that 
the group had been visited by an American citizen before the islands 
were formally taken possession of by myselfin 1827. But having since 
learned from the Address of our late President, the Earl of Ellesmere, 
that the individual in. right of whom he claimed them, was an 
Englishman, he has generously acknowledged that he was probably 
misinformed. And here I would leave the matter, except that I 
think it due to myself to reply to his remark, “that in naming these 
islands I had very unjustly overlooked the name of Coffin, who had 
visited the southern part of the group before I had,” To this I have 
only to plead entire ignorance of Captain Coffin ever having named 
these islands at all, until I read the remarks of Commodore Perry.* 
The right of possession from priority of discovery is a question of 
which nations are naturally jealous; but I trust that not only in re- 
spect of these islands, but in all other cases, our relations will be 
stich, that our ports will be mutually open for the general benefit of 
sai Vibia alld commerce. 





* Captain Coffin first icuimbicated the e position of the ates cluster, and 
bo rho a own name upon the port. Sce * Beechey's Voyage to the Pacific, 
wo. fi. p. & 
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Numerous donations Wave been presented to the Society, includ- 
ing 4 atlases, upwards of 350 maps and charts, and 663 volumes and 
pamphlets; affording an excellent proof of the desire to bring its 
members acquainted with the publications of the day, and denoting 
a sense of the Society's usefulness. A complete list of these will 
be printed as usual im the Journal, and many have been specially 
alluded to in the course of the Address. Among the donations con- 
tributed by our own countrymen, thongh not ot present associated 
with us, may be mentioned the learned work on the Chinese and 
their Rebellions, by Mr. Meadows, which will receive further 
notice in the * Proceedings.’ 

Our associate, Mr, Alexander Keith Johnston, has completed the 
new edition of his superb Physical Atlas. The publication of tho 
first edition of this great work, ten years since, had the effect of 
introducing in this country almost a new era in the popular study 
of geography, through its attractive and instructive illustration of 
the prominent features of the science. This second edition ts to 
some extent an entirely new work, owing to the additions and 
improvements which have been introduced. I have only to refer 
to the riames of Murchison, Forbes, Brewster, Ami Boné, and Berg- 
hans, to stamp the high character of the work; but I must not 
omit to mention, among new contributions, the Geological Map of 
Europe, by Sir Roderick Murchison and Professor Nicol; that of 
America, by Professor Rogers; General Sabine’s Map of Terrestrial 

*Magnetism ; the Distribution of Marine Animals, by the lamented 
Professor Edward Forbes; and the addition of a large general Index 
adds ong to the utility of this extensive compendium of 








the fmperial. nas of Modern Geography, edited by our associate, 
Dr. Blackie, of Glasgow, has reached its twelfth number. The 
a4 38 are — neatly and correctly executed by some of our best 


The Royal Tilustrated Atlas, with an introductory notice on 
the existing literature of geography, by Dr. Shaw, is also im 
course of publication by Messrs. Fullarton, and has reached its 
eighth part. The design of this atlas goes beyond the ordinary 
ecope of unadorned cartography, in combining with the maps, ptc- 
tnresque vignettes and illustrations of the countries and their m- 
habitants. The maps are prettily drawn according to the latest 
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- authorities, and the pictures, which form an unusual, though instruo- 


tive feature of the work, are neatly engraved. 

I may include in this notice of our owngl: > & beautiful Map 
of Madeira, published in London, in the English language, and 
dedicated, by permission, to this Society, by our Corresponding mem- 
ber M. Ziegler of Winterthur, The physical features of this island, 
including the distribution of its vegetation, are skilfully portrayed ; 
and in addition to his own observations, Mr, “iegler acknowledges 
the assistance he has derived from the labours of Captain Vidal, 
£.N., and Sir Charles Lyell; and especially from the communications 
of Mr. Hartung, whose portfolios are rich with the researches of «ix 
winters, Such a map cannot fail to prove valuable to the geo- 
grapher, and an interesting companion to those who seek in Madeira 
for a milder climate than our own, 

The successful researches which have been prosecuted among the 


“mounds of Mesopotamia have led to the production of a series of 


three beautiful Maps for the Government of India, by Commander 
Jones, Lx,, delineating the remains of Khorsabad, Nineveh, Sela- 
miyeh, and Nimrud, 

One of the latest communications received from our lamented Cor- 
responding member, Vicomte de Santarem, contained the donation of 
a copy of the fac-simile published by the Vicomte of the large Map 
of the World drawn by Fra Mauro in 1459. 'This facsimile is of 
the same size as the original, and published on six sheets. 

Among our members who have contributed to Crimean geography 
may be now mentioned Mr. G. Cavendish Taylor, who has recently 
published a Journal of Adventures with the British Army, in two 
volumes, 

One of our earlicst members, General Monteith, whose Map of 
Georgia and the Caucasus was engraved several years since by the 
Society, and still remains in repute, has lately published a volume 
on Kars and Erzeroum, with an account of the Campaigns of Prince 
Paskiewitch and of the Russian Conquests beyond the Caucasus, 

Mr. William Fergnson, our associate, has published his journal of 
a visit, entitled ‘ America by River and Rail, or Notes by the Way 
on the New World and ita People.’ 

Dr. J. D. Hooker and our associate Dr, Thompson have published, 
separately, their Introductory Essay to the Flora Indica, including 
outlines of the Physical Geography and Botany of the Provinces of 
India, 


A fine Map has been published lately by Mr. Stanford, con- 
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taining the eastern frontier of the Cape of Good Hope, drawn 
by Mr. Henry Hall, of the Ordnance department in that colony, 
whose merits as a cartogMpher are well known. This map appears 
very opportunely, as it includes the country of the Bassutos, where 
disturbances are apprehended. Mr. Stanford has also presented a 
copy of the new edition of Baily’s Map of Central America, with 
corrections from the recent surveys of Squier, Codazzi, and others. 

Capt, Burton has completed the narrative of his dangerous journey 
to Mecca and Medina, in the disguise of an Affghan pilgrim; and he 
has also published an account of his visit to the African city of 
Harar, which had been deemed inaccessible, owimg to the mvage 
and hostile character of the chief, as well as of the people. 

Our associate, Captain Charles F, A. Shadwell, 2.y., c.n., has added 
to his useful publications on navigation a case containing, on a 
dozen cards, ‘Formulm of Navigation and Nautical Astronomy ;', 
also another work on the Management of Chronometers. 

The labours of other Members have been alluded to in various 
parts of this Address in connection with the different countries to 
which they relate. 
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During the past year there has appeared, under the direction of 
the zealous superintendent of the Ordnance Survey, an abstract 
of the operations, carried on in Ireland, for the purpose of re- 
ferring the mean water levels upon various parts of the coast to 

«a common standard. Although these observations have long been 
discussed by our Astronomer Royal, and will be found in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society, yet it. is only now that the com- 
plete details of the operations have been published; and as the 
observations present this curious result, viz. that the mean sea level 
is higher wpon the northern part of Ireland than wpon the southern 
part, and as no notice of this has ever appeared in our Journal that 
Tam aware of, I take this occasion of observing that, if we take as 
the standard Courtown, in Wicklow—a spot remarkable as having 
no perceptible rise or fall of its tide, and about midway on the axis 
of the great tidal wave between the extremities of Ireland—we shall 
find that the mean sea level stands higher on the north of Ireland 
(Ballycastle) by 0-881 feet and lower on the south (Cagtle Townsend) 
by 0-938 feet than it does at Courtown. . 1 know it will be interest- 
ing to many of our Associates to have these facts inserted in their 
Journal, 
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Of late, varions papers’ have appeared on the circulation of the 

waters of the ocean; and as new facts are received, the interest of 
the subject increases. The labours of América have in this respect 
been very fruitful ; Lieutenant Maury, our able and newly elected 
Corresponding member, has laboured deeply in this field, and has 
shown us with what accuracy he has determined the course and 
velocity of the Gulf Stream, by the remarkable agreement between 
the real and calculated position in which the unfortunate * San Fran- 
cisco’ was found, after being disabled and drifting many days in the 
strength of the current. 
- The American Surveying Expedition, under Lieutenant Lee, has 
also contributed to the subject; and, while pursuing its observa- 
tions upon the streams of the ocean, has largely added to our store of 
ocean temperatures at various depths, and has furnished us with a 
most interesting section of the basin of the Atlantic, which will 
throw considerable light upon the practicability of the project of 
connecting the two great continents of Europe and America by a 
telegraphic wire. 

Mr. Findlay, our Associate, has added to his. former contribu: 
tions on the subject of ocean streams ; and Captain Inminger, of the 
Daitish Royal Navy, has supplied us with information as to a new 
course of the stream on the coast of Greenland. 

Tt has been the practice of my predecessors to notice the progress 
of magnetic science from the natural connection between the com- 
pass and topographical operations. During the past year a committee 
has been formed at Liverpool for the purpose of inquiring into that 
subtle subject, the disturbance of the compass in iron vessels. They 
have made a report of their labours, up to the end of the year, to 
the Board of Trade, which presents some curious and interesting 
results, and they are still continuing their investigations. The Board 
of Trade encourages this Inquiry, so manifestly advantageous to the 
shipping interest, by an annual grant of money, 

The question of local attraction in ships has also engaged the at- 
tention of our learned and indefatigable Astronomer-Royal, who 
has recently furnished a valuable paper on the subject to the Royal 
Society. 

Various papers on this subject by other authors also have been 
published since the last anniversary, of which some have been 
read before the British Association at Glasgow, particularly those 
by Dr, Scoresby, and by Mr. Towson. 

Tt will be interesting to know that Mr. Piazzi Smyth, the Astro- 
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-  nomer-Royal at Edinburgh, is about to proceed to Tonoriffo, to make 
astronomical observations on the summit of the famed Peak of Teyde, 

‘The distinguished author of the ‘Law of Storms,’ Sir William 
Reid, has published a notice of the motion of winds and storma in 
the Mediterranean, and drawn a comparison between the gales and 
forces of the winds of Malta and of Bermuda, The work embodies 
amemorandum by our valued associate, Captain Graves, n.w., on the 
advantages which shipping» will derive from pursuing a certain 
course in the Mediterranean, with respect to prevailing winds at 
oortain seasons of the year 

Iam happy to be able to announce the completion of an important 
series of observations upon the tidal streams of the seas around our 
own shores, which have been carried on for several years in a small 
vessel, which the Admiralty liberally placed at my disposal, These 
observations are of great importance as regards this particular branch 
of science, as they satisfactorily establish, in tidal waves of a 
peculiar character, the existence of a simultancons turn of stream 
throughout the wave, notwithstanding the remarkable fact of there 
being a progressively increasing tidal establishment. This theory 
was advocated in two papers under my own hand, printed in the 
‘Transactions’ of the Royal Society; and it has now been further 
confirmed by numerous observations, The result will facilitate and 
simplify the navigation of our channels, and will affect much that 
has been written upon the subject of tides, 

In connection with this branch of physics, I mention a work by - 
Mr. F. A. Keller, an able hydrographical engineer of the French navy, -. _ 
entitled, ‘ Exposé du Régime des Courants dans Ja Manche et la Mer - 
Allemagne.’ The author has endeavoured to arrange the results 
derived from the first series of the observations, published, as before 
mentioned, in the Philosophical Transactions, in a manner which, he 
is of opinion, will render them more generally useful to mariners. 

Lieutenant Maury has furnished «a pamphlet on ‘ Lanes for 
Steamers, or upon the routes which he would have steamers 
follow, when passing between England and America, in order to 
render this much frequented route more safe, by diminishing the 
chance of collision. In addition to lessening the danger of these 
passages, Licutenant Maury points out several other advantages 
which would attend the adoption of his plan, and gives much useful 
information on the course of the Gulf Stream, os well as on districts 
where fogs and gales 1 are most frequent, and the times when they 
most prevail. 
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CONCLUSION. 


T have now laid before you as much of the general outline of the 
state and progress of Geographical science during the past year, as 
may be conveniently comprised within the limits of an Adilress, 
and I feel satisfied that there is much upon which the Society may 
be congratulated, The numorons communications made to the 
Society during the Session from all parts of the globe—the animated 
and enlightened discussions upon them, which are recorded in our 
useful periodical, the ‘ Proceedings,’ which has been so snecessfully 
started, and the enlarged dimensions which our Journal has attained 
under the careful editorship of our zealous Secretary, Dr. Norton 
Shaw—are proofs of the many and fruitful sources whence informa- 
tion flows to us; and when we recollect how few of our evening 
meetings have been passed within these walls without some positive 
addition to the science we cultivate, we shall be able to comprehend 
the progress that is continuall y being made in Geographical research, 
and the great increase of the general interest which it excites, But 
it ia not in the pages of our records alone, that the full benefits of 
the Society are seen—the mere facts added, year by year, to our store - 
of knowledge, are but the promise of the successes before us, and of 
benefits to be derived from our labours. It is impossible to read 
the list of names enrolled as members of this Society without 
feeling convinced that its labours are considered valuable to every 
interest and to men of all professions; for it is not the geographer 


_ alone who will be found thus supporting our efforts: side by side 


with him stand the politician and the merchant, who regard withe 
deep interest now enterprises opened out for commerce; and next 


_ to him the divine, who foresees in the extension of our science, fresh 


means of spreading the blessings of Christianity, and its attendant, 
the civilization of man. And so | might pass on to other Professions, 


all concurring in the same sentiments and interests. In this aon 


‘of Views we cannot but foresee the enlarged success of the Society ; 


and feel that it is with no exaggerated hopes we may look for- 
ward to its steady and satisfactory progress, and to its increasing 
importance and usefulness. 
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L—Report to the Secretary of the United States Navy, at 
Washington, of the Expedition in search of Sir Join Franklin, 
during the years 1853-4-5, with a Chart, showing the Discoveries 
made in the Arctic Regions, By Exisua Kent KANE, M.D,, 
u.8.N. (Gold Medallist), 

Read, January 14, 1856, 
Th the Hon. J. C. Dobbin, Secretary of the Navy, 


Srn,—The expedition to which 1 was appointed by orders from 
the Department, under date of the 27th of Novadibel: 1852, left 
New York in the brig *‘ Advance,’ of 120 tons burden, on the 
80th of May following. Our company consisted of eighteen 
persons in all, of whom ten were regularly attached to the naval 
service, the others being engaged by private liberality, 

Our destination was to the highest penetrable point of Baffir 
Bay, from which, according to instructions from the Department, 
we were to attempt a search for the missing vessels of Sir Jolin 
Franklin. This region was then entirely unexplored, and it was 
selected on that account. 

The copies which I annex of my letters, heretofore addressed 
to the Dey it, indicate my course up to the time of leavin 
Upernavik, in lat. 72° 47’ ». It will be seen from them that 
engaged at that point an Esquimaux hunter and an interpreter, 
deeming their aid essential to the success of our expedition. | 
had also m sed supplies of fresh meat and fish, which were 
carefully dried and set aside to meet emergencies. 

On reaching Melville Bay I found the shore-ices so decayed 








that I did not deem it advisable to attempt the usual pasan 

along the fast flues of the land, but stood directl to the north 

ard ond westward as indicated by my log, until T met the middle 

pack. Here we headed nearly direct for Cape York, and suc- 

ceeded in crossing the bay without injury, in ten days after first 
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encountering the ice. On the 7th of August we reached the head- 
land of Sir Thomas Smith Sound, and eee the highest point 
attained by my predecessor, Captain Inglefield, B.N. 

So far our observations accorded completely with the experi- 
ence of this gallant officer in the summer of 1552, a fresh breeze 
with a swell setting in from the southward and westward, marks 
upon the rocks indicating regular tides, no ice visible from aloft, 
and all the signs of continuous open water. 

As we advanced, however, a belt of heavy stream-ice was seen, 
an evident precursor of drift, and a little afterwards it became 
evident that the channel to the northward was obstructed by a 
drifting pack. 

We were still too far to the south to carry out the views I had 
formed of our purposed search, and it became my duty therefore 
to attempt the penetration of this ice. Before doing this I selected 
an appropriate inlet for a provision depot, and_ uried there a 
Supt iy of beef, wk, and bread. At the same place we deposited 
our Francis’ life-boat, covering it carefully with wet sand, and 
overlaying the frozen mass with stones and moss. We afterwards 
found that the Esquimaux had hunted around this inlet, but the 
cache which we had thus secured as our own resort, in case of 
emergency, escaped detection. 

No one having yet visited this coast I landed on the most pro- 
minent western headland of a group of small islands, the Littleton 
Islands of Inglefield, and erected there a flag-staff and beacon. 
Near this beacon, according to preconcerted arrangement, we 
de ae oe despatches ps our pr letters of farewell. 

rst design in entering the pack was to force a passage to 
the North, bat after reaching lat. 78° 45’ we found the ice 
hugging the western shore, and extending in a drifting mass com- 
pletely across the channel. This ice gradually bore down upon 
us, and we were forced to seek the comparatively open spaces of 
the eastern coast. Still we should have inevitably been beset, and 
swept to the south, but for a stiall land-locked’ bay, under whose 
cliffa we found a temporary asylum. We named it Refuge Inlet; 
it carries 50 fathoms of water within a biscuit toss of its northern 
headland, and but for a glacier, which occupies its inner curve, 
would prove an eligible winter harbour. 

We were detained in this helpless situation three valuable days, 
the re outside hardly admitting the passage of a boat. But on 
the 13th, fearing lest the rapidly advancing cold might prevent 
our penetrating, tartnes, we warped out into the drift and Entenal 
to a grounded berg. 

That the ‘Department may correctly apprehend our subsequent 
movements, it is necessary to describe some features peculiar to 
our position. The coast trended to the n.v.e. It was meta- 
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morphic in structure, rising in abrupt precipitous cliffs of basaltic 
greenstone from 800 to 1200 feet set : iiicalae height. The 
ore at the base of this wall was invested by a permanent belt of 
ice, measuring from 3 to 40 yards in width, with a mean summer 
thickness of 18 feet. ‘The ice clung to the rocks with extreme 
tenacity, and unlike similar formations to the south, it had resisted 
the thawing influences of summer. The tidal currents had worn 
its seaward face into a gnarled mural escarpment, against which 
the floes broke with splendid displa: s of force, but it still pre- 
served an upper surface comparative y level, and adapted as a sort 
of highway “86 further travel. The drifting ice, or pack outside 
of it, was utterly impenetrable; many berge recently discharged, 
were drifting backward and forward with the tides, and thus 
ressi § upon the ice of the floes, had raised up hills 60 to 70 ft. 
ig he mean rise and fall of the tide was 12 ft., and its rate 
of motion 24 knots an hour, 
In this state of things, having no alternative but either to 
advance or to discontinue the se: I determined to take advan- 


tage of a small inters which occurred at certain stages of the 
age = 





between the main pack and the coast, and, if possible, press 
ugh it. I was confirmed in this purpose by my knowledge of 
the extreme strength of the ‘ Advance,’ and my confidence in the 
spirit and fidelity of my comrades, 

This effort occupied us until the Ist September, and was at- 
tended by the usual dangers of ice penetration. We were upon 
our beam ends whenever the receding tides left us in deficient 
soundings ; and on two of such occasions it was impossible to 
secure our stoves so as to prevent the brig from taking fire. We 
reached lat. 78° 43’ on the 29th August, having lost a part of our 
starboard bulwarks, a quarter boat, our jibboom, our best bower 
anchor, and about 600 fathoms of hawser, but with our brig, in 
all essentials, uninjured. 

We were now i pa the rapid — ial winter Fi 
young ice was forming with such rapidity that it became evident 
that we must soon be frozen in. At this a my officers 
addressed to me written opinions in favour of a return to a more 
southern harbour; but as such a step would have cost us our 
dearly Purchased progres: and removed us from the field of our 
intended observations, I could not accede to their views. I deter- 
mined therefore to start on foot with a party of observation to seek 
a spot which might be eligible as a starting point for our future 
travel, and, if such a one were found, to enter at once upon the 

ss Hr, Pangepthosegpele pews command of the brig was com- 
mitted to Mr. Olsen, and I started on the 29th August with a 
detachment to carry a whale-boat and sledge. The ice+soon 
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checked the passage of our boat, but I left her, and proceeded 
with a small sledge 


along the ledge of ice, which, under the name 
of “Icefoot,” I have before dlsecribed as clinging to the shore. 

We were obliged, of course, to follow all the indentations of the 
const, and our way was often aga sa obstructed by discharged 
rocks from the adjacent cliffs. In crossing a glacier we came 
near losing our party, and were finally compel! to abandon the 
sledge and continue our journey on foot. We succeeded, however, 
in completing our work, and reached a Projecting cape, from which, 
at an elevation of 1100 feet, 1 commanded a prospect of the ice to 
the x. and w. as high as lat, 80°, A black ridge running nearly 
due x., which we found afterwards to be a glacier, terminated our 
view along the Greenland coast to the eastward. Numerous ice- 
bergs were crowded in masses throughout the axis of the channel, 
and as far as our vision extended the entire surface was a frozen 
sea, The island named Louis Napoleon, on the charts of Captain 
Inglefield, does not exist. The resemblance of ice to land will 

readily explain the misapprehension. 
"The result of this journey, althongh not cheering, confirmed me 
in my intention of wintering in the actual position of the brig ancl 
I proceeded immediately on our return to organise eb for the 

l, with a view to the establishment of provision depots to faci- 
litate the farther researches of the spring. In selecting sites for 
these, and the attendant travel, our parties | over more than 
800m. The coast of Greenland was traced 125 m. to the ». and 
g., and three caches were established at favourable points, “The 
largest of these (No. 3 of Chart) contained 800 Ibs, of pemmican ; 
it was located upon an island in lat. 79° 12° 6", long. 65° 25‘, by 
Messrs. McGeary and Bonsall. These operations were continued 
until the 20th November, when the darkness arrested them. = *_ 

Our brig had been frozen in since the 10th of September. We 
had selected a harbour near a group of rocky islets in the south- 
eastern curve of the bay, where we could establish our Observa- 
tory, and had facilities bor procuring water, and for daily exercise. 
We were secure too against ble disturbance during the 
winter, and were sufficiently within the tidal influences to give us 
a hope of liberation in the spring. 

As we were about to winter higher w. than any previous expe- 
dition, so, besides a probable excess of oe were about to expe- 
rience a longer deprivation of solar light, the arrangements for 
the interior were sbodind eave, ; 

The deck was housed in with boards, and caulked with oakum ; 
a system of warmth and ventilation was established ; our perma- 
nent lamps were cased with chimneys to prevent the accumulation 
of smoke; cooking, ice-melting, and washing arrangements were 
minutely cared for. ‘The dogs were kennelled in squads, and they 


were allowed the alternate use of snow-houses, and of the brig, as 
their condition might require. Our domestic system was organised 
with the most exact attention to cleanliness, exercise, recreation, 
and withal to fixed routine. 

During the winter which followed, the sun was 120 days below 
the horizon, and owing to a range of hills towards our southern 
meridian, the maximum darkness was not relieved by apparent 
twilight even at noon day. 

The atmospheric temperatures were lower than any that had 
been vedorded by others before us. We had adopted there 9 
caution to secure accuracy in these observations, and the indica- 
tions of our numerous thermometers, alcoholic, etherial, and 
mercurial, were registered hourly. | 

From them it appears that the mean annual temperature of Van 
Rensselaer harbour, as we named our winter home, is lower than 
that of Melville Island, as recorded by Parry, by two degrees. 
In certain sheltered positions the process of freezing was uninter- 
mitted for any consecutive 24 hours throughout the year. | 

The lowest temperature was observed in February, when the 
mean of eight instruments indicated minus 70° Fah. Chloroform 
froze, the essential oils of sassafras, juniper, cubebs, and winter 

reen were resolved into mixed solid and liquid ; and on the morn- 
ing of February 24th we witnessed chloric ether congealed for the 
first time by a natural temperature.* 

In the early part of this winter I erected an astronomical 
observatory, and mounted our “transit” and theodolite upon 
la of stone cemented by ice. Great care was taken by 

ir, Sontag, the astronomer to the expedition, in determining our 
geographical position. The results for the determination of longi- 
tude, as based upon moon culminations, are in every respect 
satisfactory ; they are corroborated by occultations of planets and 
the late solar eclipse of May 1855. An occultation of Saturn 
simultaneously observed by Mr. Sontag and myself at tempera- 
tures of — 60° and — 53 differed but two seconds. This is the 
lowest temperature at which such an observation has ever been 


The position of our observatory may be stated as in lat. 78° 37’, 
long. 70° 40’ 6". A room, artificially heated, was attached to 
the observatory as a magnetic station. The observations were 
both absolute and relative, and were sustained by a corps of volun- 

A strong tendency to tonic spasm, probably induced by the 
lengthened cold and darkness, was the chief trial of our party. 


* Jannary ith, 1434, Sir George Back’ n temperature at Fort Reliance, 
Talaha Shave dake; was 30°. ons : 
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General disease was readily controlled by a careful hygiene ; and 
the unremitting and intelligent exertions of Dr. J. ¢ H ayes, the 
ca ar of the expedition, kept scurvy in complete subjugation. 
Sut this anomalous form of spasmodic disease was encountered 
with difficulty. It extended to our dogs, assuming the aspect of 
tetanus; and in spite of every effort no less than 57 perished, 
morn bas them with symptoms not unlike those of hydrophobia. 
Phe loss of these animals interfered seriously with my original 
scheme of search. They had been collected at various points of 
the coast of Greenland, and had been trained for their office with 
extreme care and labour. I had contemplated employing them 
in following the coast, and with this view had devoted the labours 
of the fall to the organization of a chain of depots. Now, how- 
ever, & new system of operations was to be established, with dif- 
ferent appliances. New sledges were to be built, and cooking 
utensils and field equipments provided, suited to larger parties, 
and of more portable character. The latter period of darkness 
was entirely occupied with these new preparations. 
_ Our party was unhappily too small for an extended system of 
field operations by unassisted human labour, and the only remain- 
ing hope of contmuing the search was to be found in a p 
through or over the great ice-fields to the »—an effort the 
success of which was rendered very doubtful by the crowded bergs 
and distorted ice of this frozen area. With this object I organised 
a party of our strongest men (all volunteers), under my ] 
charge, and sent an advaneed corps, under Mr. Brooks, the ener- 
getie first officer of the expedition, to place a relief cargo of pro- 
visions at 10 days’ journey from the brig. 

On the 27th of March, the ninth day of their absence, a heavy 
gale from the n.x.e. broke upon this party. The thermometer 
ell to 57° below zero, and the ice ridges (hummock lines) were 
so obstructed by snow-drift that they could not deposit their stores 
: 60 m. from the brig. Four of the most valuable members 
of the party, Mesers. Brooks and Wilson, Jefferson Baker, and 
Peter Schubert, were frozen at the extremities; and a single man 
being left to attend them, the others returned to the brig ina 
state of extreme exhanstion, The name of ‘the brave fellow who 
remained with his comrades was Thomas Hickey, an Irishman. 

The main company, under my own command, started at once 
for the floes, with but little hope of rescuing our comrades, Mr. 
Olsen, one of the returned party, volunteered to guide us. He 
was sewed up in furs, and strapped upon a small sledge, which 
we dragged after us; but symptoms of mental disturbance rep- 
dered his htroism unavailing; and but for striking the trail of 
the party we must all of us have perished. | 

On this occasion I was deeply touched by the confidence of the 






disabled men in the certainty of their relief. Although they were 
nearly concealed by snow-drift, and dependent for warmth upon 
their sleeping bags, they had patiently and hopefully awaited our 
arrival, ‘The discovery of their ieill cats tent in the midst of 
these immense plains of ice | must remember as providential. 

I mention rn the endurance and self-denial of my com- 
rades upon this fearful march. They had been 81 out of 84 
hours without sleep, and had halted for the purpose of melting ice 
for drink. The tendency to sleep could only be overcome by 
mechanical violence, and when at last we got back to the brig, 
still ing the wounded men instinctively behind us, there was 
not one whose mind was found to be unimpaired. 

This disastrous effort cost us two valuable lives—Jefferson 
Baker and Peter Schubert. The first of these was a native of 
Delaware county, Pennsylvania, a trustworthy and faithful fol- 
lower; he died of locked jaw thirty-six hours after his return to 
the brig. The other was cook to the sei ps and a volunteer 
upon the duty which caused his death. Our little party had 
throughout, from the nature of the service, been in close relations 
with one another, and these men are remembered by us all with 


thy and respect. 
5 yap ter th is as the health of our le a could justify, 
I set out with my original party to renew the attempt from a 
hig oint on the Green coast, carrying with me an india- 
rubber boat. This journey was undertaken in the latter part of 
April and continued into May. It was followed by others, which 
extended the search almost without intermission until the 10th of 
July. These journeys may be thus summed up:—March, Mr. 
Brooks and Dr. Kane; April, May, Dr. Kane, Messrs. McGeary 
and Bonsall; June, Dr. Hayes and William Godfrey; June, 
July, William Morton and Hans Heindrick, our native hunter. 
‘he arrival of the Esquimaux in April enabled us to add four 
dogs to the three that remained of our original stock, and thus to 
equip a slender team. The value of these animals for Arctic ice- 
travel can hardly be over-estimated. The earlier journeys of 
March, a and May proved incomparably more arduous and 
exposing than those performed with dogs, while their results were 
entirely disproportionate to the labour they cost us. It was in- 
datlably the case that the entire party on its return from the field 
passed at once upon the sick list. | 
Out loge 8000 miles of travel no less than 1100 were made 


by the dog-s and during the fall, winter, and spring of the 
ensuing year (1854-55), I made in person no less than miles 
with a single team. mah 7 

Setting out from our winter quarters, three expeditions effected 
the passe of the bay. 1. To the w. with Mesars. McGeary an 
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Bonsall along the base of a great glacier, which issued from the 
coast of Greenland in lat, 79° 12'.* 2. To the s.w. by Dr. 
Hayes and William Godfrey. 3, To the ».w. and along the 
shores of a new channel by W. Morton and our Esquimaux-hunter, 
Hans. The original reports of these journeys, with my own ob- 
servations, are now under seal and subject to the orders of the 
Department. 1 give only a summary of results, referring for par- 
ticulars to the Track Chart, projected on the spot from the original 
field notes, which I have the honour to transmit with this Report, 

Greenland reaches its farthest western point at Cape Alexander 
in the neighbourhood of lat, 78° 10’ ~., and after passing long. 
70° w. of Greenwich, trends nearly due e. and w. (g, 20° w.), 
This northern face of Greenland is broken by two large bays, at 
the base of which are numerous granitoid islands, which, as rom 
approach long. 65° w., assume the form of an archipelago. _ Fif- 
teen islands were surveyed and located here. The aspect of the 
coast 1s imposing, abutting upon the water-line in headlands, from 
800 to 1400 fe. high ; and one range of precipice presenting an 
unbroken wall of 45 m. in length. its geological structure is of the 
olden red sandstones, and silurian limestones overlying a pri 
basis of massive syenites. The sandstones to the 8. of 78° seem 
to form the floor of the bay. They are in series with intercalated 
greenstones and other ejected plutonic rocks, and form the chief 
girders of the coast. Upon this and collateral subjects I shall, 
with your permission, address a special report to the 1 epartment. 

The farther progress of our parties towards the Atlantic was 
arrested by a great glacier, which issued in lat. 79° 12! »., long. 
64° 20 w., and ran directly ». This forms an insuperable 
barrier to exploration in this direction. It is continuous with the 
mer de glace of interior Greenland, and is the largest true glacier 
known to exist. Its great mass adapts itself to the configuration 
of the basis-country which it overlies. Its escarpment, abuttin 
upon the water, presents a perpendicular face, varying from 3} 
to SCM) ft. in height. 

The lines of crevasse and fracture are on an unexampled seale 
of interest. The bergs, which are ejected in lines, arrange them- 
selves in a sort of escalade, which confers a character of great 
sublimity upon the landscape. 

It was followed along its base and traced into a new and 
northern land trending far to the w. This land I have named 
Washington, The large bay which separates it from the coast of 
Greenland and the glacier I have described bears on my chart the 
name of our liberal countryman and contributor to the expenses of 
the expeditioh, Mr. George Peabody. 











* A copy of this glacier, as surveyed by me in 1855, accompanies this Heport, 
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_' The coasts of this new territory adjoining Peabody Bay have 
been accurately delineated by two parties, whose results corre- 
spond. - Its south-western cape is in lat. 80° 17’, by observation 
with artificial horizon. Its longitude, by chronometer and bear- 
ings is 66° 42' w. of Greenwich. cape was doubled by 
William Morton and our Esquimaux with a team of dogs, and the 
land to the . traced until they reached the large imdentation 
named Constitution Bay, The whole of this line was washed by 
open water, extending in an iceless channel to the opposite shores 
on the w. This-western land I have inscribed with the name of 
Henry Grinnell, 

The course of this channel at its southern opening was traced 
by actnal survey in a long horseshoe curve, sharply defined 
against the solid ice of Smith Sound, and terminating at’ its ex- 
tremes against two noble headlands about 40 m. apart. The 
western coast was followed in subsequent explorations to a mural 
face of 900 ft. elevation, preserving throughout its iceless charac- 
ter. Here a heavy surf, beating directly against the rocks, checked 
our future progress, 

This precipitous headland, the farthest point attained by the 
party, was named Cape Independence It is in lat. 81°22 »,, 
Pa 65° 35' w. It was only touched by William Morton, 
who left the dogs and made his way to it along the coast. From 
it the western coast was seen stretching far towards the . with 
an iceless horizon and a heavy swell rolling in with white capa, 
Ata we of 240 ft. above the sea this great expanse still pre- 
sented all the appearance of an open and iceless sea. In claiming 
for it this character 1 have reference only to the facts actually 
observed, without seeking confirmation or support from any de- 
duction of theory. Among such facts are the following :— 

1, It was approached by a channel entirely free from ice, hav- 
7 length of 52 and a mean width of 36 geographical m. — 

?» The coast ice along the water-line of this channel had been 
completely destroyed by thaw and water action, while an unbroken 
belt of solid ice, 125 m. in diameter, extended to the a. 

3. A gale from the n.e, of 54 hours in duration brought a 
heavy sea from that quarter without disclosing any drift or other 
ict 


4. Dark nimbus-clouds and water-zky invested the north- 
eastern horizon. | 

5. Crowds of migratory birds were observed thronging its 
waters. 

Two islands on the threshold of this sea, the most northern 
islands known, bear the names of Sir Jotm Franklin ‘nnd his asso- 
ciate, Capt. Crozier, the leaders of the gallant party of which we 
had been in search. 
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To the north-west, the coasts became mountainous, rising in 
runcated cones like the Magdalena cliffs of Spitzbergen. The 
farthest distinctly sighted point was a lofty mountain bearing 
w. 5° . (solar); its latitude by estimate and intersection 82° 20°, 
Its longitude as thus determined would give 67° w. (approxima- 
tive 


I would suggest for it the name of the late Sir Edward Parry, 
who, as he has carried his name to the most northern latitude yet 
reached, should have, in this the highest known northern land, a 

ecognition of his pre-eminent position among Arctic explorers, 

The extension of the American coast to the south-west as it 
appears upon the chart, was the work of Dr. Hayes and William 
Godfrey, renewed and confirmed by myself in April of the present 
year. It completes the survey of the coast as far as Cape Sabine 
of So eh Inglefield. The land is very lofty, sometimes rising at 
its culminating teen to the height of 2500 ft. The travel along 
the western and north-western coast was made for the most 
tot upon the ice-foot. One large bay in lat. 79° 40’,* long, 73° 
by estimate, extended many miles into the interior, and was ter- 
minated by a glacier. A large island occupies the south-western 
curve of that bay. 

A mes of the operations of the parties will therefore com- 


1. The survey and delineation of the north coast of Greenland 
to its termination by the preat glacier. 

2. The survey of this glacial mass and its extension northward 
into the new land named Washington Land. 

3. The discovery of a large channel to the north free from ice 
and leading into an open and so) men Seah equally free. The 
whole embraces an iceless area of 4200 m. i 

4. The discovery and delineation of a large tract of land form- 
ing the extension northward of the American continent. 

6. The completed survey of the American coast to the south and 
west as far as Cape Sabine, thus connecting our survey with the 
last determined position of Captain Inglefield, completing the 
cireuit of the Straits and bay heretofore known at their southern- 
most opening, as Smith Sound. 


The summer of 1854 had brought with it few changes, bearing 
towards the liberation of our brig. The melted snows did not run 
in the water-channels until the 30th of June, and our limited 
Flora showed a tardy and inauspicious season. 

On the 12th of July the ice being still unbroken as far as 
Anoatok, I set out in a whale-boat with five volunteors to commu= 
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nicate, if possible, with our Englich brethren whom we supposed to 
be at Soc Island. The declining state of our resources sug- 
gested this attempt, although it promised many difficulties. 

It occupied us until the 6th of August. We found asolid pack 
extending from Jones to Murchison Sounds, between Clarence 
Head and Northumberland Island. To the w. the ice still in- 
vested the American shore, extending some 20 m. from Cape 
Isabella, Between this and Mittie Island was a solid surface, Se 
curved shore line occupied by an extensive glacier. 

After endeavouring several times to bore we were forced to 
make Hakluyt Island on the Greenland side, and landed there to 
rest and renew our stock of provisions. The pack still filled the 
channel between that island and Cape Parry ; and it was only with 
extreme effort that we were able to carry our boat over the ice, 
We had approached in this manner within 10 m. of the latter 
point, when mening no of success, the winter rapidly advane- 
ing upon us, I reluctantly gave orders for our return to the brig. 
During this journey, which was full of exciting contingencies, we 
passed over the track of Bylot and Baffin, the explorers of 1616, 

Our preparations for the second winter were modified largely 
by controlling circumstances. The physical energies of the parse 
had sensibly declined. Our resources were diminished ; we ha 
but 50 gallons of oil saved from our summer's seal hunt. We 
were scant of fuel, and our food, which now consisted only of the 
ordinary marine stores, was by no means suited to repel scurvy. 











Our molasses was reduced to 40 gallons, and our dried fruits 
seemed to have lost their efficiency. 

A single apartment was bulkheaded off amidships as a dormi- 
tory and abiding room for our entire party, and a moss envelope 
cut with difficulty from the frozen cliffs made to enclose it like a 
wall, <A similar casing was placed over our deck, and a small 
tuonelled gg ae tossut of the Esquimaux—contrived to enter 
from below. We adopted as nearly as we could the habits of the 
natives, burning lamps for heat, dressing in fox-skin clothing, and 
relying for our daily supplies on the success of organized hunting 


The upper tribes of these Esquimaux had their nearest winter 
settlement at a spot distant by dog-journey about 75 m. We en- 
tered into regular communication with this rude and simple- 
minded people, combining our efforts with theirs for mutual 
support and interchanging numerous friendly offices. Bear-meat, 

eal, walrus, fox, are estan were our supplies: they were 
eaten raw, with a rigorous attention to their impartial distribution. 

With the dark months, however, these supplies became very 
seanty. The exertions of our best hunters were nearaling 3.050 

3 on 


my personal attempts to reach the Esquimaux failed, 
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account of the cold (minus 52°) than the ruggedness of the ice, 
the extreme darkness, and the renewal of tetanic diseases among 
our remaining d Our poor neighbours, however, fared worse 
than ourselves: famine, attended by frightful forms of disease, 
reduced them to the lowest stages of misery and emaciation, 

Our own party was gradually disabled. Mr. Brooks and 

Mr. Wilson, both of whom had lost toes by amputation, manifested 
symptoms of a grave character. William Morton was severely 
frozen, and we were deprived of the valuable services of the 
surgeon by the effects of frost bite, which rendered it necessary 
for him to submit to amputation. Scurvy with varying phases 
gradually pervaded our company, until Mr. Bonsall and myself 
only remained able to attend upon the sick, and carry on the ily 
work of the ship—if that name could still appropriately designate 
the burrow which we inhabited. Even after this state of hings 
had begun to improve, the demoralizing effects of continued 
debility and seemingly hopeless privation were unfavourabl 
apparent among some of the party. I pass from this topic with 
the single remark, that our ultimate escape would have been 
hazarded, but for the often painfully enforced routine, which the 
more experienced among us felt the necessity of adbering to 
rigorously under all circumstances. ) 
1 the latter part of March, the walrus again made their 
appearance among the broken ice to the south, and we shared 
with the Esquimaux the proceeds of the hunt. ‘The hemorrhages 
which had much depressed our a sei subsided, and we began 
slowly to recover our strength. The sun came back to us on the 
2ist of February, and by the 18th of April the carpenter and 
several others were able to resume their duties. 

In view of contingencies which I had long a parc I found 
it necessary at last to abandon the brig. e had already con- 
sumed for firewood her upper spars, bulwarks, deck sheathing, 
stanchions, bulk heads, "eA extra strengthening timbers;—in 
fact everything that could be taken without destroying her sea 
worthiness, The papers which | append show the results of the 
several surveys made at this time by my orders. It will be seen 
from them, that we had but a few weeks’ supply left.of food or 
fuel ; that the path of our intended retreat was one solid plain 
of ice, and that to delay a third winter, while it could, in no way, 
promote the search after Sir John Franklin, would prove fatal to 
a at least of our party. | 

Jur organization for the escape was matured with the greatest 
care. Three boats, two of them whale-boats, 24 feet i 
and the third a light cedar dingy of 13 feet, were mounted upon 
runners, cut from the cross beams of the veasel, and bolted to 
prevent the disaster of breakage. ‘These runners were 18 feet 








Sir’ Jokn Franklin during the years 185845. «18 
in length and shod with hoop iron. No nails were used in their 


construction: they were lashed together so as to form a pliable 
oe ie and upon it the boats were cradled, 0 as to be removable 
t pleasure. 


A fourth sledge with a team of dogs was reserved for the 
transport of our sick, four of whom were still unable to move, and 
for carrying on our stock of provisions, An abandoned Esquimaux 
hut, about 35 miles from the brig, was fitted up as well as our 
imeans permitted, to serve as an enfrepét of stores and a wayside 
shelter for thoze of the party who were already broken down, or 
might yield to the first trials of the ig 

The cooking utensils were made from our old stove-pipe. They 
consisted of simple soup boilers, enclosed by a cylinder to protect 
them from the wind. A metal trough to receive fat, with the aid 
of moss and cotton canvas, enabled us to keep up an active fire. 
My provisions were packed in waterproof bags, adapted in shape 
to the shear of the ewe and in no case rising above the thwarts. 
“ae tele agpiny with the exception of tea, collbe, and small stores 
for the sick, exclusively of melted fat and powdered biscuit. 

The clothing was limited to a fixed allowance. Mocassins for 
the feet were made of our woollen carpeting, which bad been saved 
for the purpose ; and numerous changes of dry blanketsocks 
were kept for general use. For oe our builalo robes were 
aided by eider down, quilted into coverlids ; the experience of 
former travel having assured me that, next to diet and periodical 
rest, good bedding and comfortable footgear were the most im- 
portant things to be considered. 

I took upon myself the office of aa soe on des saabont 
reserve of provisions, re g for this purpose a dog-sk | 

* our single seat of dogs. I carried down my first load of stores 

in April, and on the 15th of May began the removal of the sick. 

B the middle of June, all our disabled men and some 121) Tbe. 

‘ rt ieee had in this manner been transferred by a series of 
journeyings equal in the aggregate to 1100 miles. 

On the 17th of May, — authenticated by appropriate 
surveys the necessities of our condition, and made all our prepara- 
tions for the journey, the sledge-boats left the vessel, dragged by 

the officers and men under the immediate charge of Mr. Henry 
Brooks, an appointment which he fulfilled with unswerving fidelity 





My sllections of Natural History were also carried as far as 
the sick station at Anoatok ; but under a reluctant conviction that 
a further effort to preserve them would risk the reat Aes the party, 
they were finally pendiaiel. It is grateful to me to recollect the 
devotion of my comrades, who volunteered to sacrifice shares of 
both food and clothing to secure these records of our labours. 
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We were able, not without difficulty, to carry on our chrono- 
meters, and the various instruments, magnetic and others, which 
might allow me still to make and verify our accustomed observa- 
tions. We left behind the theodolite of the United States Coast 

and the valuable sel Poi eect bre arte apparatus 


furmished by the American Philosophical ety. Onur library, in- 
cluding those portions which had been furnished by the Govern- 
ment and by Mr. Grinnell, as well as my own, were necessarily 
sacrificed. We preserved only the documents of the expedition. 
The first portions of our journey filled me with mi 
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the weakness of the party showed itself in dropsical swe noe’ and 
excessive difficulty of respiration. In spite of a careful system of 
training, the first exposure to temperatures ranging about zero 
and below it, was to an invalid party extremely trying; and for 
the first eight days, the entire distance accomplished from the ship 
did not exceed 15m. Although the mean rate of transportation 
was afterwards increased, it never exceeded 34 m. a day over ice. 
Some idea may be formed of the nature of this journey from the 
fact that every 34 m. thus attained, cost us from 12 to 15 m. of 
actual travel. 

To sustain the party by the aid of fresh food required d 
journeys to the South ratiheniionts of the Esquimaux, distant frost 
us about 75 m. I found it necessary also to return from time to 
time to the brig with the view of augmenting our supplies. My 
last visit to her was on the 8th of June, for the purpose of pro- 
euring some pork to serve for fuel. She was then precisely as 
when we left her on the 17th of May, immovably frozen in, with 
9 ft. of solid ice under ber bows. We availed ourselves of the 
occasional facilities which these visits allowed us to increase our 
stock of bread, of which we succeeded in baking 480 Ibs. . 

Continuing our southern progress, we neared Littleton Island. 
Our sick, first left at Anoatok, were gradually brought down to 
the boats, as some of them gained strength enough to aid in the * 
labour of dragging. The condition of the ice, as it became thinner 
and decaying, made this labour more difficult, and in the course 
of our many breaks thro several of the party narrowly escaped 
being carried under by tides. In the effort to liberate our 
sledges from the broken ice after one of these accidents, acti 
earpenter Olsen received an internal injury: paralysis of ‘Es 
bladder was rapidly followed by tetanic symptoms, RAY he died on 
the 12th of June, dete » days his attack. He has left behind 
him a young wife, who depended entirely upon him for support, 
ue was buried upon Littleton Island, opposite a Cape which hears 

is name. 

From this stage of our journey up to the time of reachi the 
first open water, which was near Cape Alexander, we wie eae 
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forted by the friendly assistance of the Esquimaux of Etah. These 
people faithfully adhered to the alliance which we had established 
during the winter. They brought us daily supplies of birds, 
helped us to carry our provisions and stores, and in their daily 
intercourse with us exhibited the kindest healing: and most rigid 
honesty. When we remembered that they had been so assuming 
and aggressive upon our first arrival that I was forced to seize 
their wives as hostages for the protection of our property, their 
sent demeanour was not without its lesson. Once convinced of our 
superiority of power, and assured of our pe aa to unite our 
resources with theirs for mutual protection and support, me had 
relied upon us implicitly, and strove now to requite their obliga- 
tions towards us by ministering to our wants. 

We left them on the LSth of June at the margin of the floe. In 
41 days we had walked 316 m., and had transported our boats 
over 51 m. of unbroken ice. ‘The men, women, and children of 
the little settlement had also travelled over the ice to bid us good- 
bye, and we did not part from them without emotion, 

The passage between this point and one 10 m. ».w. of Hak- 
luyt Island was in open water. It was the only open water seen 
north of Cape York, in lat. 75° 59". We ran this under sail ina 
single day, hauling upon the ice to sleep. This ice waa a closed 
pack, hanging around the north and south channels of Murchison 
Sound, and seemingly continued to the westward. The land-ices 
were still unbroken, and we were obliged to continue our oe 






by alternate movements over ice and water. So protrac 
arduous were these that, between the 20th of June and the 6th of 
July, we had advanced but Boy th - : 

lur average progress was about § m.aday, stopping for our 
hunting parties and forsleep. Great care was taken not to infringe 
upon the daily routine. We had perpetual daylight; but. it was 
my rule, rarely broken even by extreme necessity, not to enter 
. upon the labours of a day until we were fully refreshed from those 
of the day before. We halted regularly at bedtime and for meals ; 
the boats, if afloat, were drawn up; the oars always disposed on 
the ice as a platform for the stores ; our buffalo skins were spread, 
each man placed himself with his pack according to his number ; 
the cook for the day made his fire, and the ration, however scanty, 
was formally measured out. Prayers were never intermitted and 
i seldom grace before meals. I believe firmly, that to these 
well-ordered observances we gre largely indebted for our final 


As we moved onward we were forced to rely exclusively on our 
rea a supply of food. We suffered when off the’ coast imme- 
iately x. of Wolstenholme Sound, from a scarcity of game, and 
were subjected to serious illness in consequence. But at Dal- 
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mple Island, a little farther 3, we recruited rapidly on HE? of 
thes cider duck, and from this point to Conieal Rock we fo 
birds in abundance. Agu us at the most uncertain aria rie our 
passage, when our stock of provisions was nearly exhausted, we 
were suddenly arrested in our see high and ru | land-ice, 
ugged a glacier near Cape Dudley Di ‘e were too 








. drag our boats over this barrier, and were driven in conse- 
uence to land under the cliffs. To our joyful surprise we found 
them teeming with animal life. This transition from enfeebling 
want to the plenty which restored our strength, we could not but 
attribute to the direct interposition of Providence. ‘The Lumme 
(Uriw Brunichii et Troili) was the fowl which we here found in 
ereatest numbers. We dried upon the rocks about 200 Ibs. of its 
meat, which we carefully saved for the transit of Melville Bay. 
The rest of the coast, except under the glaciers, was followed 
with less difficulty. We found Re of good quality and plenty of 
food. Our daily allowance of birds was 12 toa man; they were 
boiled into a rich soup, to which we added a carefully-measured 
allowance of 6 oz. of bread. 
On the 2st we reached Cape York, and, finding no natives, 
made immediate preparations for crossing Melville Bay. An ex- 
tended view showed the land-ice nearly unbroken, and a large 
drift of pack to the southward and westward. A beacon-cairn 
was built, and strips of red flannel fastened to a flag-staff 0 placed 
as to attract the attention of whalers or searching parties. I de- 
posited here a notice of our future intentions, a list of our provi- 
sions on hand, and a short summary of the discoveries of the 


cruise. 

Up to the 26th of July, our traverse of Melville Bay was along 
the margin of the land-ice, with only twice a resort to portage. 
We came then upon comparatively open drift, extending to the 
southward and westward, which, after mature consideration, I de- 
termined to follow. There were arguments in favour of a different 
course, perhaps for the time less hazardous, but the state of 
health among my comrades admonished me that it was best to en- 
counter the risks that were to expedite our release. The reduced 
bulk of our stores enabled us now to consolidate the party into two 
boats, breaking up the remaining one for fuel, of which we were in 
need. Our ra pee practice of alternating boat and sledge 
management, had given us something of assurance in this mode of 
travel, and we were besides familiarized with privation. It was a 
time of renewed suffering, but in the result we reached the wn. 
coast of Greenland, near Horse Head, on the 3rd of August ; and 
following thence the inside passage, arrived on the 6th at L pernavik, 
83 days after leaving the “Advance.” We did not intermit our ob- 
servations by Sextant and Artificial-horizon, as we came down the 
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bay, and succeeded in adding to our meteorological and magnetic 
registers. ‘These, including a re-survey of the coast as laid down 
in the Admiralty charts, will be included in a special report to the 


ent. 
e were welcomed at the Danish Settlements with character- 


ee hospitality. The chief trader, Knud Gelmeyden Fleischer, 
anced to us from the stores of the Royal Greenland Tradin 
Becipeny at Upernavik whatever our necessities required ; aot 
when we afterwards reached Godhaven, the seat of the Royal In- 
spectorate, Mr. Olrik, the inspector, lavished the kindest attentions 
iipon our Ligh he 
We had taken passage at Upernavik in the Danish brig * Mari- 
anne, then upon ber annual visit to the Greenland Colonies, Cap- 
tain Amandsen, her very courteous and liberal commander, having | 
engaged to land us at the Shetland Isles on his return route to 
; but touching for a few days at Disco, we were met 
by the vessels which bad been sent after us under the commard of 
ieutenant Hartstene. I have no words to ex ress the gratitude 
of all our party towards that noble spirited r and ARSO- 
ciates, and towards our a at home, who had devised and 
given effect to the expedition for our rescue. 
I it the setts fs 
ery res y, Sir, 
Year ‘aoe Phadient’ servant, 
¢ REnes) E. K. Kane. 


No. I. 
(Copy.) 
Hon, Secretary of the Navy, Washington. 
Fiskenaes, South Greenland, July 6, 1853, 
Sin,—We reached this place on the 5th instant, after a run of twelve days 


from St. John's, Newfoundland. 
By means of special facilities extended to our expedition by the Danish 


: Sierrareners bs bare boon abiacts obtnin from the Royal Greenland Company 


ood-fish, af also a native Esquimaux as hunter. 
ao vos with him his kyak, and is expected to prove of essential service. 
leases’ s as yet encountered no ice. It is my intention to ee a go 
to purchase reindeer skins. 


No. IL 
(Copy.) 


Upernavik, North Greenland, July 24, 1853. 
=a abe have the honour to report the safe arrival of myself and party at 


U 
Sates much delayed by calme, I deemed it unadvisable to stopat Godhaven, 
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wrt of the Expedition in search of Franklin. 


-yurt have Jost no time in proceeding north, Our full complement of dogs is 
‘now on board, and we leave in a few hours for Melville Bay. rehile 

~ Thare engaged the valuable services of Mr. Carl Johan Petersen, late inter- 
preter to Captain Penny's expedition of search. If we should meet the Esqui- 














P ux north of Cape Alexa he will be essential to our party. 
‘areolar E. K. K. 
> = Lh No. Ill. 


(Copy.) 
Deposited in Cairn, lat. 78° 24° w., Ang. 7, 1853. 
Sin,—I have the honour to report our successful transit of Melville Bay and 
safe arrival within the waters of Sir ‘Thomas Smith Sound. — | 
" ‘This letter will be deposited in a cairn on Littleton Island, in latitude 
78° 24s. The prospect of « farther progress have led me to leave near 
this snot a metallic life-boat, with a supply of stores, 28 a means of retreat, 
should our vessel be imprisoned in the ice. 
‘The course of our party will be from this date along the coast of Greenland, 
trending to the north andesst. If a possible chance presents at 
the brig into a northern sca, I will endeavour, before availing myself of such 
a chance, to leave another cairn announcing my point of departure, 
“Our officers and men are in excellent health and spirits, and no cases have 
yet oceurred of scurvy or other serious disease, 
After the brig is obliged to go into winter~yuarters, I intend to start with a 
carefully equipped party to establish a dept for the final labours of next 


Our dogs are in admirable condition, and well broken to ping e. 
I 7 * RK, 












1.—Letter from Chief Factor James Anpenson, to Sir George 
Simpson, ¥.n.G.8., Governor in Chief of Rupert Land. 
Communicated by the Hopsox Bay Comraxr. z 
Read, January 25, 1956." 

eg Fort Resolution, Sept, 17, 1855. 
Srm,—I beg to state for your information that the expedition you 

were pleased to entrust to my command returned here last might. 
After having descended Back’s Great Fish River, and explored 
the mainland and islands as far as Maconochie Island, undoubted 
traces of the missing party were found at Montreal Island ; but, I 
regret to say, that neither the remains of our unfortunate conntry- 
men, nor any persons’, were discovered. My previous despatches 
would have informed ihe that I arrived at Fort Resolution late on 
the 20th June: the three canoes, built under the superintendence 
of Messrs. Stewart and Ross, were all ready; they were of an 
excellent model, the woodwork very strong, but the hack. though 
| 3 See os 3 ao wr Back's paper in vol. vi. p. 1, “of :Seaiaat of Royal 
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the best that could be procured at so short a notice, was 
very inferior, They were, of course, very heavy; their ladings 
amounted to 24 pieces of 90 pounds each, and consisted chiefly of 
provisions, with a good supply of ironworks, &c., for the Esqui- 
maux; ammunition nets, Halket boat, and the luggage of the 
party. Double sets of poles, paddles, and lines, were also pro- 
vided. Fifteen men and an Indian guide to Sussex Lake com- 
posed the crews; but I found we were too weakly manned, and 
added three Yellow-Knife Indians, who wished to go to their lands. 
The only thing wanting was an Esquimaux interpreter. 

Late on the evening of the 22nd June the yy ec made a 
move to an island about one mile from the fort. Heavy gales from 
the w.£. detained us between there and Rocky Point, where the 
traverse ia taken, to the 27th; these, however, cleared our road 
of ice. On the 28th we encamped at the upper end of Tal-thel-leh 
Strait, we then fell in with the ice; it was about 2 ft. thick. We 


were employed till the morning of the 2nd July in making our 
way ihrough it, by cutting, pshing the pieces apart, and making 
— over the points of land. Young ice formed every might, 
and the further we advanced the sounder it got; the canoes, too, 
unavoidably received some injury. 

At that diss we had reached the place called “the Mountain,” 
in Back's map, and mentioned in his narrative as being a route to 
the barren grounds, but only practicable for small Indian canoes. 
The guide engaged by Mr. Stewart was unacquainted with this 
route; he proposed taking us by a river, falling into Great Slave 
Lake on its eastern shore, oer f opposite to Fort Reliance ; by 
means of this river, some lakes, and ten portages, he intended to 
round the head of Great Slave Lake, and fall eventually at the 
Beaver Lodge, in Artillery Lake. | 

Hoar Frost River, which Sir George Back ascended with diffi- 
eulty in a half-sized light canoe in the autumn, would have been 
at this season impracticable. To get through the ice to cither of 
these rivers would have occupied lia time ; and then Artillery, 
Clinton Colden, and Aylmer Lakes were still before ns; it was 
clear that if some other route were not adopted the expedition 
would fail. Here was our only chance. One of the Indians had 
passed by this route as far as the river falling into the perso 
of Aylmer Lake; he gave a disheartening description of the diffi- 
culties to be surmounted, and the high range of mountains before 
me was anything but encouraging. I, however, determined on 
making the attempt, as the route was so much shorter, and we 
might also expect to have a long stretch of open water on Lake 
Aylmer at the mouth of the river. 

Immediately after breakfast the portage was begun, and though 
four trips were made before we encamped, the canoes _ ladings 

. Cc 
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were carried over 34 miles of mountaing, and across a small lake ; at 
104 p.m. our fine fellows were ae a steep mountain with 
the canoes, singing “ La Violette.” e next day's work was 
something similar, the third was a little better; after which the 
mountains subsided to gentle hills, and the lakes were larger; 
some of them from 20 to 40 miles in length. Inshort, after passing 
through twenty-four lakes and twenty-five pertages we ached the 
river falling into Lake Aylmer (which [ have called Outram River, 
after a allan relative) late on the 7th July. ‘Two easy rapids, 
and about 12 miles of river, brought us to Lake Aylmer. _ 

I had now to trust to my own guidance. As I had ER HT 
we found the lake at its mouth free from ice, and had fine paddling 
for about 30 miles. When we fell in with the ice the whole lake 
appeared solid and unbroken: the ice was about 3 ft. thick, and 
perfectly sound. | | 

The north side of the lake which we followed is indented with 
deep payee separated from each other by narrow necks of land ; 
round these, and close to the chore, we had to work our way by 
cutting, polling. and numerous portages across points, with occa- 
sional pieces of open water at the bottom of the bays. There were 
also some “ crevasses’ through which we “d at a great risk of 
being nipped: we had several hair-hreadth escapes; indeed one 
of the canoes was once, only saved by pushing poles under her 
bottom and allowing her to be lifted on the ice, We finally 
relies with our canoes much injured, at Sand Hill Bay, on the 

Ith July. 

We had now the advantage of Sir G. Back’s Map and Narra- 
tive: the former —the one attached to his book—was on far too 
small a scale for our purpose ; but the latter was of great service. 

It is needless for me to describe the descent of this dangerous 
river, after the minute and correct description of our gallant pre- 
decessor. Notwithstanding the exquisite skill of our Iroquois 
Boutes,* the canoes were r tedly broken and much strained in 
the whirlpools and eddies. The river to the small lake falling into 
Musk-Ox Lake was nearly dry, and the portage work was most 
severe. 7 

On the 13th July Musk-Ox Rapid was reached : here we found 
a few Yellow-Kuife Indians. 

Our four Indians and one man were left here: the latter, with 
one of the Indians, was to return to Great Slave Lake to join Mr. 
Lockhart, and the expedition now consisted of Mr. Anderson, 
Mr. Stewart, and fourteen men. , 

On the Lith, the worst canoe, which was completely worn out, 
was left, and we now proceeded with heavier ladings but better 


= 








* “ Routes,” or bowsmen, the most important men in a canoe.—J. R. 
a 
# 
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crews. On the 20th the firet Esquimaux were seen at the mouth 
of, and below, Mackinlay River; there were five lodges, and we 
visited two of them: we bere found the want of an interpreter. 
We had two of Dr. Rae's men, who understood a few w and 
phrases, and, with the aid of signs, they made us understand that 
they came down Mackinlay River. They were not much alarmed, 
aot we soon got excellent friends. 

They had evidently seen whites, or had communication with 
others. of their countrymen (most probably those who resort to 
Churchill) who had intercourse with them, as they possessed a few 
of our dag rer, beads, filea, and tin kettles ; and one old man 
brought down some wolf-skins to barter: they were clothed 
entirely in deer and musk-ox skins, ‘Their canoes were made of 
eae perenment and not a piece of seal skin was seen among 





Another small party was seen at the rapid between lakes Pelly 
aml Garry. The men appeared to be all absent, and the women 
and children fled on seeing us, Some small presents were left in 
the lodges to show our kindly intentions. | | 
_ In Lake Garry we had to work through about 15 miles of ice; 
but although ice was observed in some of the other lakes, we met 
with no farther obstruction from this canse. 

On the 30th, at the Rapids below Lake Franklin, three Esqui- 
maux lodges were seen on the a shore, and shortly after, 
an elderly man crossed to us. After the portage was made we 
crossed over, and immediately perceived various articles belonging 
toa boat, such as tent-poles and i gal sa rg made out of ash- 
oars, pieces of mahogany, elm, oak, and pine; also copper and 
sheet-iron boilers, tin soup-tureens, pieces Pl gerieaceg + a letter 
‘ip, with the date 1843; a broken hand-saw, chisel, &c. Ouly 
one man was at the lodges, but the women, who were very intelli- 
gent, made us understand, by words and signs, that these articles 
came from a boat, and the white men belonging to it had died of 

We, of course, by showing them books and written papers, en- 
deavoured to ascertain if they possessed any papers, offering to 
give them plenty of the goods we had with us for them; but 
though they evidently retood us, ay Cree they had none: 
they did not scruple to show us all their hidden treasures. Be- 
sides the man, there were three women and eight children, the 
remainder of this party. Two men and three lads were seen 
» Point Beaufort was reached on the 31st; we were detained 
there the next day till 24 rt. by a s.w. gale; we then took the 
traverse to Montreal Island ; to seaward the ice appeared perfectly 
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When about 3 miles from the island a large stream of ice 
was observed coming at a great rate before the wind and tide 
out of Elliot Bay, and the other deep baya to the westward. 
Every sinew was stretched to reach the land, but we were soon 
surrounded by ice, and for some time were in most eminent 
danger. The ice was from 6 to 7 ft. thick, perfectly sound, and 
drifting at the rate of 5 or 6 m. an hour, In 15 minutes after we 
had passed, the whole channel to Point Beaufort was choked with 
ice. Had we not succeeded in crossing on this day we .should 
- have been detained on the eastern shore till the 10th. 

We had thus arrived at the first spot indicated by my instruc- 
pereee precisely the same day as our gallant predecessor, Sir 

The two next days were devoted by the entire party to the 
examination of the island, and the small islands in its vicinity. 
On a high ridge of rocks, at the s.2 point of the island, a number 
of Esquimaux cachés were found, and, besides seal oil, various 
articles were found belonging to a boat or ship—such as a chain- 
hook, chisels, blacksmith’s shovel, and cold chisel, tin oval boiler, 
a bar of unwrought iron about 3 ft. long, 14 broad, and ¢ in. 
thick; small pieces of rope, bunting, and a number of sticks 
strung together, on one of which was cut Mr. Stanley, irgeon of 
*Erebus, A little lower down was a large quat tity of chips. 
shavings, and ends of plank of pine, elm, ash, oak, and mahogany, 
evidently sawed by unskilful hands; saa chip was turned over, 
and on one of them was found the word ‘ Terror’ carved. It 
was evident that this was the spot where the boat was cut up by 
the Esquimaux. Not even a serap of paper could be discovered, 
and though per ereuarere offered, ne ig the most minute search 
made over the whole island, not a vestige of the remains of ou? 
unfortunate countrymen could be discovered. 

On the 5th we succeeded in ge over to the western main- 
land, opposite to Montreal Island, and the whole party was em- 
ployed in making a most minute search, as far as the point of 
Elhot Bay, and also to the northward. As the whole inlet was 
full of ice which had not yet moved, but was only split into im- 
mense fields by the rising and falling of the tide, we could only 
proceed close in shore at high tide, when by pushing small blocks 
apart, finding pieces of open water at the bottom of the bays, and 
navigating through channels of water on the ice, we reached Point 
Pechell, late on the 6th, The whole coast between Montreal 
Island and Point Pechell was searched by a land party, always 
accompamed:sby Mr. Stewart or myself; many very old Esquimaux 
encampinents were seen, but not a trace of the party. | 
_ By this time our canoes had received so muc damage, and 
were so weak and leaky, that it was evident the safety of the party 
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would be hazarded, were they subjected to more rough weage. 
The ice too, here, was forced on the shore, and there was no 
prospect of our being able to get through it. 1 therefore deter- 
mined to complete the search of the peninsula on foot. 

- Early on the 7th the entire party, with the exception of two of 
the Iroquois, who were left to repair the canoes, started in light 
marching trim, taking the Halket boat with us. Vive men followed 
all the sinuosities of the coast, while the others were + at 
equal distances inland, Mr, Stewart and myself taking the middle 
poe. Shortly after leaving the encampment a river was forded ; 
this must be a large stream at a high stage of water. It was 
called Lemesurier river, after a relative of Mr. Stewart's. No fuel 
was found in our encampment, and in two hours we left all signs 
of vegetation behind: the remainder of the peninsula is ars 
of high sand hills, intersected by deep valleys, evidently overtlowed 
at spring tides and during gales. 

We encamped late opposite Maconochie Island, and the only 
vestige of the missing party found was a small piece of codline 
and a strip of striped cotton about 2 in. long and 1 in. broad— 
these were found ai Point Ogle, in an Esquimaux encampment, of 
perhaps three or four years of age. 

Next morning a piece of open water enabled us to launch the 
Halket boat and explore Miesioshis Island, but nothing was 
found, It was impossible to cross over to Point Richardson as I 
wished, the ice driving through the strait between it and Macono- 
chie Island at a fearful rate. 

About three in the afternoon we began to retrace our steps 
through a tremendous storm of wind and rain. ‘The last of the 
party did not reach the encampment till past ten at night, and as 
. there was no fuel we were obliged to creep under our blankets 
thoroughly wet, and with no other supper but a piece of cold and 
rather ancient pemmican. It was now evident that all that could 
be done with our means had been accomplished, and that with our 
frail craft, any delay in returning would compromise the safety of 
the whole party. It may be thought amreone that the remains of 
so large a party could not be discovered. It is my opinion that a 
party in a starving condition would have chosen a low spot where 
they could haul their boat upand have had some shelter, and that if 
they perished there that their bones have been long since covered 
by sand or gravel forced up by the ice. Any books or papers 
left open would be destroyed by the perpetual winds and rain in 
this quarter in a very short space of time; for instance, a large 
book, Raper’s Navigation, was left open on a cloak at Montreal 
Island ; it was blown open, and the leaves were pattering about im 
such a way, that had it not been instantly closed it would soon 
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ene party. could winter on this coast. In the first place there is 
mostly bucks, were seen on Adelaide Peninsula, on our way to 
Point Ogle, but not one on our way back, Their tracks were 
all seen going to the south. On the eastern coast only 5 deer 
were seen, It would also be a matter of immense difficulty to 
get sufficient supplies down Fish River for even a small party. 
_ On the 10th A 3 ba a shift of wind enabled us to cross over to 
Point Beaufort without injury, and a gale brought us to Point 
Backhouse at 104 po. 

The Esquimaux were still at the rapids of Lake Franklin. 
Another attempt was made to see if they possessed papers of any 
description : the contents of our trading cases were offered for any. 
They showed us all their cachés, but nothing of interest was dis- 





covered. 

The fishery of fresh-water herring and trout appeared to be 
over, as those we saw hanging to dry on our way down were all 
stowed away securely in caches, and the party were on the eve of 
departure to hunt deer. 

dJandsome presents were made to them, for which we got boots 
for the most of the men. The upper Esquimaux were also seen 
and treated in a similar manner. 

The weather, during the whole trip up, was dreadful, blowing 
continually with rain, snow, and hail, and it froze aber below an 
above Lake Beechey ; our canoes also were very frail and leaky. 
There was still less water in the upper part of the river than on 
our way down; from the lake above Musk Ox Lake to Lake 
Aylmer was almost one continuous portage. ‘That lake was 
reached early on the 31st Oy 9 

Our progress through the lakes was much retarded by strong. 
head-winds and fogs; some time was also lost in finding the very 
narrow and hidden outlets of Lake Aylmer and Clinton Colden : 
at the latter island I was disappointed at not finding Indians. 
Early on the 9th we reached a bay at the end of Artil ery Lake, 
on the east shore, near the head of the Aheldessy. It was im- 
possible to descend that river, and we were employed the remainder 
of the day in apse, an Indian road to Great Slave Lake, 
through a ge fea onan x bog river. After passing 
through eight sma Ss, and making as many portages, we 
reached the river, and soon after “Right of Slave Tate’ A 
portage of 5 miles was made with th pieces. The canoes were 

artly brought down by water. Mr, Stewart and I reached Old 
fort Reliance, where the new establishment was also erected 
about 3 p.m. ‘of the 11th, and the canoes arrived at 10 the next 


As nna Wie no prospect of discovering anything tore from 
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this quarter, I conceived that I was not justified in incurring 
further expense or risk, and, according to your instructions, deter- 
-imined on sending out the people this fall. 

Mr. Lockhart had left the day previous to my arrival with two 
small boats, which, with their fi were to have been put “ en 
caché™ at Sussex Lake, in the event of the expedition having been 
continued another season. I sent off two men immediately to 
recall him, Mr, Stewart remained to pack up everything at the 
Fort, while I left the 12th, at 2 p.o., to stop the beat coming 
from Resolution with supplies, 

No privation was sustained by the party for want of provisions, 
We brought three pemmican back. Sir George Back saw im- 
mense numbers of deer and musk oxen on his way down. We 
only saw a few scattered deer with their fawns, the bucks having 
all passed to the north, and a few herds of musk oxen. | 

our way down no time was lost in hunting hese, and we 
tas many Canada geese as we wished by running them down; 
they were moulting, and were all ganders. On our way up many 
tracks were seen going south, but no deer until we arrived at 
MacDougall Lake, and then only a few does. At the head of 
the river, and in Lake Aylmer and Clinten Colden, they were 
hse Ripamscaps, and among them many bucks in fine condition. 
‘he following is our game list—289 gevse, 25 deer, 1 musk ox. 
_ The conduct of the men was beyond all praise, They sustained 
hardships and risks of no ordinary description, not only with 
cheerfulness but with gaiety. The weather on the voyage up was 
very severe, Not a day passed without rain, sleet, and hail, 
falling between Point Backhouse and Musk Ox Lake, after 
which we had occasional fine days. None of the party were pro- 
waded with waterproof clothes or bags ; the canoes also were very 
leaky, still not a murmur was heard, though their groans at night 
evineed that they suffered from pains in their limbs. } 

Trusting that my proceedings will be approved of by ‘her 

Majesty's Government and the Honourable Company, 
I have the honour to be, 
Your obedient servant, : 
. James Anpenson, C.F. 


21st.—P.S. Messrs. Stewart and Lockhart, with the remainder 
of the party, arrived here on the 20th instant, and will leave to- 
morrow morning. They will, I trust, reach Isle & la Crosse, by 
open water. J. A. 
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U1L—On the probable Bhocl pursued by Sir John Franklin's 
| Expedition. By A. G, Fixpiay, ¥.8.6.5; 
Head, January 28, 1856, 

[The following brief remarks will be confined to the physical geography of the 
region traversed by the Franklin Expedition, and all that we beow of its 
progress, ] 

Ar the meeting of the British Association at Live I laid 

before the Geographical section a concise view of the me pnd 

showing the remarkable contrast that there i is between the physical 

Stent of the ear a south polar a corte subject most 

e attention of the r and 

It was there shown that the’ wan aien gets Sstieiil regi 
pene north-eastward from the Gulf-stream, round the orth 
pe of Europe, along the northern face of Siberia, and thence on 
to the Archipelago which lies along the N.8. coast of America, 
| g out into Baffin Bay by the various ‘channels from a N.w. 
direction ; another portion, passing north of Greenland and then 
southward along its eastern coast, round Cape Farewell, and 
afterwards meeting the Baffm Bay current, forming the Labrador 
current down to and over the Newfoundland banks to beneath the 

Gulfstream. These streams have a remarkably a cha- 

racter, as will be more particularly shown herbafvsis The certain 

inference from the recorded facts was shown to be that, whatever 
is floatable in the so-called Arctic basin, must at some period, or 
in some form, pass out by Davis Strait, or be drifted on to the 
shores by this current system, without which the whole of the 
Arotic See of etl would be one solid mass of perennial ice, the 
which would protrude over the whole of the wrthers 
wine of both continents. 

e last despatch from the ‘ Erebus’ and ‘ Terror,’ was from off 
Melville Bay (the Whalefish Islands, near Disco), duly, 1845, 
and they were last seen near Upernavik, with no ice in sight, and 
in the middle of Baffin Bay, on July 26th, ser Ihe last 
certain intelligence of the safety of the the ships ven in the 
melancholy notice that John Torrington de this life “on board 
of H. M.S. * Terror,’ Jan. Ist, 1846." " 

The next knowledge that we have is inferential. On Au- 
‘21st, 1851, sf prenet later, Dr. Rae, in his exploration of 
ollaston Land, picked up in Parker Ba portion of a BoAT’s 
mast, marked S. C., with the broad arrow, Bicvings it to be a portion 
of the mizen-mast of a second cutter in Her Majesty's service; 
and within half a mile of this was found a piece of oak, a rently 

part. of a lyat's awning-stanchion. These most ceitelnhe east a 

ion of the fittings of the unfortunate expedition, which had 
just come ashore with the flood tide. 
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UL—On the probable Course pursued by Sir John Franklin's 
| Expedition. By A. G, Finney, ¥.1.G.3. 
React, January 28, 1856, 
"The following brief remarks will be confined to the physical geography of the 
doable Soe by the Franklin Expedition, and all thot wet are of its 
progress. ] | , 
Ar the meeting of the Britizh Association at Liverpool, I laid 
before the Geographical section a concise view of the polar currents, 
showing the remarkable contrast that there is between the physical 
condition of the north and south cere regions—a subject most 
worthy the attention of the geographer and see 
It was there shown that the warm waters of the equatorial regions 
— north-eastward from the Gulf-stream, round thes Newth 
pe of Europe, along the northern face of Siberia, and thence on 
to the Archipelago which lies along the n.z. coast of America, 
pouring out into Baffin Bay by the various channels from a N.w. 
direction ; another portion, passing north of Greenland and then 
southward along its eastern coast, round Cape Farewell, and 
afterwards mecting the Baffin Bay current, forming the Labrador 
current down to and over the Newfoundland banks to beneath the 
Gulfstream. These streams have a remarkably persistent cha- 
racter, as will be more particularly shown hereafter. ‘The certain 
inference from the recorded facts was shown to be that, whatever 
is floatable in the so-called Arctic basin, must at some period, or 
in some form, pass out by Davis Strait, or be drifted on to the 
shores by this current system, without which the whole of the 
Arctic ce a would be one solid mass of perennial ice, the varying 
margin of which would protrude over the whole of the northern 
ges of both continents. . 
Phe last despatch from the * Erebus’ and * Terror,’ was from off 
Melville Bay (the Whalefish Islands, near Disco), July, 1845, 
and they were last seen near Upernavik, with no ice in sight, and 
in the middle of Baffin Bay, on July 26th, 1845. The Jast 
certain intelligence of the safety of the ships is given in the 
melancholy notice that John Torrington ieavied this Ihe ** on board 
of H.M.S. * Terror,’ Jan. Ist, 1846." . . 
The next knowledge that we have is inferential. On Au- 
gust 21st, 1851, or 54 years later, Dr. Rae, in his exploration of 
Vollaston Land, oe up im Parker Bay a portion of a BOAT'S 
mast, marked S. C., with the broad arrow, showing it to be a portion 
of the mizen-mast of a second cutter in Her Majesty’s BEPVICE } 
and within half a mile of this was found a piece of oak, a parently 
part of a boat's awning-stanchion. ‘These most certainly were a 
portion of the fittings of the unfortunate expedition, which had 
just come ashore with the flood tide. , 
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In the cman year Captain Collinson, when in Cambridge 
Bay (September 26, 1852), procured from the Esquimaux two 
metal adzes, fitted in deerhorn handles; one a part of a large metal 
erutch, with faint traces of the broad arrow, and the other was 
thought to be part of an iron connecting-rod, belonging to a 
steam-engine. These articles were afterwards recognised b 
Dr. Rae as part of an anchor, and some fittings of the boat left 






on the Coppermine River. There is a difficulty respecting the 
fragment of a door, or companion hatchway, found b ae 
Collinzon on the Finlayson Islands, in April, 1855. The latter 


was not part of a boat's fittings, nor was it recognised as a portion 
of the ‘Terror,’ It is Sisaibs that it nay. hav come from the 
ships of the searching squadron, then congregated so numerously 
about Barrow Strait. 

Nevertheless, the position of these articles is remarkable. It is 
iit the head of the tide which comes from the north-east, as abeo- 
lutely established by Dr. Rae, in August, 1851; the junction of 
the w.e. and x.w. flood-tides being near the Finlayson Islands. 
There is no indication whatever of the remains of a ship or ships. 
The companion-door, or hatchway, the only relic of a vessel 
found, would certainly be an evidence against* the supposition 
that the ships were wrecked, for bad that calamity occurred, very 
many more remains of a different character, such as spars, planks, 
&c., would probably have indicated the fact on these well-searched 





pposing my opinion to be correct, it is evident, then, that the 
‘Erebus’ and ‘ Terror’ have not met with any fatal disaster within 
the influence of the tidal or permanent current which reaches Dease 
Strai | 


* The other actual evidences which it is possible may be referred 
to the Franklin expedition, are those winch have been fomnd in 
May, 1851, up the Wellington Channel, by the partied under 
Captain Penny. Two of these have been reported on by Dr. 
Richardson and others. ‘They may be enumerated thus: a piece 
of English elm, sawn and pitched, found in Record Bay, Baillie 
Hamilton Island; (it is possible that this weather-worn piece may 
have come from the encampment on a ee piece of 
pine, recently burnt, found by Mr, Goodsir, with another piece of 
pine in Dis ee Bay, north of Cornwallis Island. Other 
wood, found by Captain Penny, thus: an oak etave, 2ft. long, with 
five hoop coh ah on Point Surprise, Baillie Hamilton Island ; one 
or two pieces of pine, on south shore of Deane Dundas Island ; two 
pieces of pine, on Baring Island; and, in tracking back from 
Abandon Bay, some small pieces of driftwood. 
pe Bae —aae may be formed, since a further search may Iead to 
* 
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Mr. Goodsir found at the same time (May, 1851) a piece of 
American pine, 12 ft. long, and some very small pieces of pine, on 
the coast from Cape Austin westward. These might have been 
more abundant, but the track lay from point to point, and not 
round the bays, where they might have existed. 

Now, it may be remarked that these were all found at that part 
of the Wellington Channel, where the influences of the drift from 
Barrow Strait and from the Polar Sea would meet (or as they did 
in September to November, 1850), as will be shown presently, and 
that eae did not necessarily come from the northward. This last 
supposition added very greatly to the interest of the subsequent 
search up the Wellington Channel. They may also have come 
from Beechey Island in 1845-6, though the character of some of 
them will scarcely allow such a supposition. 

To connect these distant evidences with the sad discovery of 
Dr. Rae,* at the mouth of the Back River in April and May, 1854, 
will require some speculation ; but this, too, is much narrowed, if 
faith may be astsdia two reports, which at the time were held to 
be true by some and denied by others. Our present knowledge 
will give great weight to these two reports, discarding the state- 
ment of Adam Beek. | | 

‘The first of these is the report brought to England by Mr. 
Parker, of the ‘ Truelove,’ a voluntary statement made by an 
Esquimaux at Pond Bay, in July, 1849. He stated that two 
ships had been frozen up for three or four years on one side of 
Prince Regent Inlet, two ships frozen up for one year on the 
other, and that he, the Esquimaux, had been on board all four 
ships in the previous April or May, 1849. Several discrepancies 
in the published statement have evidently arisen from ignorance of 
the Esquimaux language; but it was firmly believed and acted on 
by the masters of the whalers, who heard it. | 

The two lower ships in the Esquimaux’ diagram, or those to 
the eastward, were evidently intended for those of Sir James 
Ross—the ‘ Enterprise’ and * Investigator’—at that time lying in 
Port Leopold, and are not those which had been longest there, as 
was es aap to be said. The other two ships must, therefore, be 
looked for to the westward, and were shown with their topmasts 
struck, and not in any enclosed harbour or space, as were Sir 
James Ross's veszela, The pathway between was misunderstood 
to be a communication between the four ships in proximity, but 
must refer to the Esquimaux’ route. | | 

In reconciling this statement with the explorations made, it may 
be positively assumed that the ‘Erebus’ and ‘Terror’ were not 















* See Dr. Rac’s Report, J. R. G. 8, voh xxv. pp. 246-256.—G. B, 
¢ This statement was confirmed by a diagram which the Esquimaux drew of the 
position of the ships. 
* 
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detained on the shores of Peel Sound (or Inlet), which have been 
explored by Sir James Ross, Lieut. Browne, Mr. Kennedy, and 
Lieut. Bellot ;* nor on the north coast of Prince of Wales Land, 
which was scrupulously examined by the officers of Captain 
Austin’s squadron; nor on its west or south-west coasts, which 
were travelled over by Captain Ommaney and Lieut. Sherard 
Osborn. The character of the ice met with | ee 
would be a strong argument against the possibility of ships pro- 
ceeding 3.E. out of ‘Melville ound. Besides this we have ‘the 
negative evidence of their non-existence, in the absence of all late 
0 peor reports. 

At is then somewhere in Melville Sound that we may presume 
Franklin's four dreary years were passed. ‘This enclosed sea is 
filled with ofd ice, pile up into hummocks, constantly receiving 
accessions from Banks Strait, and at intervals leaving it by Barrow 
Strait, which process of emptying does not appear to have taken 
place in 1848 or 1849, as neither Mr. Parker nor Sir James Ross 
were able to get through in those years, or beyond Croker’s Bay 
in one case, or Se 89 Rennell in the other. In April, 1851, 
Captain Austin’s officers found that between Griffith Island and 
Cape Walker it was new ice, but about Lowther Island and to 
the north of it, it was the ofd floe. 

oe ea an ee the field of surmise, we may almost 
certainly believe that Sir John Franklin, after leaving Beechey 
Island in the Yo season of 1846, following his instructions, 
pushed forward for the “space between Melville Island and the 
north coast of America;’ and having proceeded up Melville 
Sound, became imbedded in the pack, as Captain Kellett did in 

1854, and perhaps about the same spot. The seasons after were 
frobably severe ; we know that 1545 and 1849 were, and thus the 
eastward drift was slow, but may not have entirely ceased. ‘Thus 





* Peel Sound has evidently no direct connexion with Victoria Strait, Sir 
James Moss, whose chart of 1849 has since been followed, was not assured of the 
continuity of the coast on its east side, which he laid down south of lat. 72° 44°, 
the farthest point attained; and his Cape Bird isa bill, Mr. Kennedy believed 
amd Lieut, Hellot says positively, that the land is continwous to the s.w. of the 
so-called Hellot Strait, and that the islands, marked by Sir James Ross, are hills on 
a plain. ot are the Union Mountains of Sir John Hoss in 1829. Lieut. Browne 
(in May, 1851) believed that Peel Sound was fromen solid to the bottom ; there 
were no tide-marks, the ice was smooth, and it was manifestly seldom, if ever, 
open to navigation. The ‘Erebos’ and ‘Terror’ therefore could not have passed So 
by Peel Sound into Victoria Strait. 
~” Vietoria Strait most run x.w. from Gateshead Island (or towards Banks Strait), 
Rade een oceetonns om Sen grenter part oF thoes aonte. There is some evidence 
of this in the vast pressure of ice from the s.w, against the southern coast of Prince 
of Wales Land, described by Lieut. Sherard Osborn, which woul? indicate a sn, 
current, as well as the effects of wind, The distance between the termination 
south-westward of Lient. §. Osborn'’s journey, May 23, 1851, and that of Lieut. 
Wynoiatt from the west, May 26, 1851, must be at lenst 118 of 120 miles, instend 
of 30 miles, as is shown on reecnt charts 
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the * Erebus’ and ‘Terror’ slowly drifted back toward Barrow Strait, 
and approached Prince of Wales Land, where they were visited 
by the Esquimaux, at the time that Sir James Ross was in Port 
Leopold ; and in 1850, when the season opened, the = havin 
to pass through the contracted channels formed by the islands 
north of Cape Walker, became nipped and raised on to the 
hummocky ice, by which process they were rendered unseaworthy. 
They may have been now dismantled, and the crews taking their 
boat and sledges may have passed down Peel Sound; or they 
may have travelled along the western shore of Prince of Wales 
Land, and thus reached the north shore of King William Land, 
at the latter end of the summer of 1850, in a state of destitution. 
As to the course pursued after the ons of the ice in 1846; 
it may have been late, ees. September, this year, but there is 
no evidence of more than one season being spent at Beechey 
Island. It is thought by several, whose opinions are entitled to 
every respect, that they went up Wellington Channel. There is 
no evidence to contradict this. But when the Grinnell expedition 
entered this channel in 1850, Dr. Kane considered that the ice 
which filled it was at least ¢wo years old. Giving due weight to 
this supposition, there is mo reason for ek t it had been 
traversed at least later than 1547 or 1848. But in any case it 
must be considered that the ships ultimately found their way into 
Melville Sound, it might be by Byam Martin Channel. Had 
they have passed a winter near the shores of Penny's Strait, it 
would be reasonable to expect that some indications would have 
been met with by Commander Richards or Lieut. Sherard Osborn 
in their explorations of the north shore of the Parry Islands in 
April to July, 1853. It is a that they may even have 
found their way farther to the northward than these journeys 
extended ; but in any case it i be asserted that they ultimatel 
reached Melville Sound, for they have left their ships to the 
northward, the traces of the retreating party towards the Rack 
River must have been crossed by some of the numerous travelling 
parties on either side of the Parry Islands. | 
_ Against all this reasoning we have the evidence of the Pond 
Bay Esquimaux, be it of what value it may, that two ships had 
been frozen up for fowr winters. It is strenuously asserted that 
the final separation from the ships occurred in Melville Sound, 
and may have been caused by dam to the vessels at the 
end of 1849 or commencement of 1850; or, if that catastrophe 
occurred previous to that date, they may, from the nature of the 
ice, have been beyond the reach of the land, till the ever-con- 
tinuing eastward drift of the ice brought them within reach of 
its eastern shores. It may be urged against the inference that 
these three or four winters were passed in inactivity in Melville 
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Sound, that their crews would have made some attempt to com- 
municate with the Hudson Bay posts. But to this it may be 
said, that the crews would naturally keep to their ships as long 
as there was hope of their extrication, or to the limit of their 
endurance, the latter of which was reached, and the former past. 

It may be proper to allude to the reports sent home from 
Kotzebue Sound in 1851-2, from the natives to the east of Point 
Barrow.* There are several of these relating to white men and 
a three-masted ship having been seen on the coast in 1549; but 
these testimonies are so vague, and may have arisen from affirma- 
tive answers being given to leading questions—a very common 
wractice—that much weight cannot Bs given to them, if they are 
at all worthy of consideration. 

The information obtained by Dr. Rae was that the party were 
travelling southwards, with a boat and sledges, in the spring of 
18504 ‘The distance from where it may be presumed they were 
first seen to Cape Walker is 270 miles. Having a boat to drag, 
their progress would be slow, perhaps not more than 4 or 5 m. 
per day made good. This would bring the commencement of 
their journey from Barrow Strait up to January or February, 
1850, supposing them to have travelled in mid-winter ; otherwise 
their journey would reach up to the autumn of 1849, 

It is very eee that the ships still remain im Victoria 
Strait or Peel Sound, the only portion of the Arctic Archipelago 
which has not been strictly examined. The Esquimaux were 
informed by the retreating party that their ships were crushed by 
the ice, and should they have been destroyed in Peel Sound, some 
of the wreck (besides a hatchway door) would have reached 
Wollaston Land. If they had remained fired in that part—a 
tase beyond supposition—the fact would have been known to the 
It may be positively stated that they came from the north- 
west, and not from the east side of Peel Sound. One circum- 

to which attention is particularly directed, will a 
this, The depétof provisions left on Fury Beach in 1825 and 1856, 
on the west side of Prince Regent Inlet, which was well known to 
exist by Sir John Franklin’s party, was found still there by Mr. 
Kenedy and Lieut. Bellot in March, 1852. The fugitives 
were making the best of their way toward the Hudson's Bay 
settlements, and could not afford time for the chances of finding 
this depét in the same state that it was left. Another circum- 
stance also bears on this point. If the boats or ships bad entered 
Prince Regent Inlet (a part much to be avoided) and met with 











* See Parliamentary Papers, 1852 
} See" Nout, Mag.” Nov. 1854, p. 613. 
} See ‘ Journal o i Gisgredhical Society,’ vol. xxiii, 1655, pp. 198 and 129. 
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any disaster, some of the remains would have reached Pelly or 
Committee Bays, which were searched by Dr. Rae, as both Parry 
im 1829, and Bellot in 1852, remark on the generally southern set 
of the ice, which prevails for seven out of ten days. 

It is possible that Melville Sound may contain some hitherto 
unknown land, which was the scene of the wintering between 
1846 and 1850, It may be filled with ice of such an impracti- 
cable nature, from its heaped up and broken state, that travelling 
over it may have been fencenible. 

Should this process of reasoning be held valid, it may be 
expected that no record of their track exists along Victoria Strait 
but those found by Dr. Rae and Captain Collinson to the south- 
west. The Hudson Bay Company's Expedition, sent by direction 
of Government, under Messrs. Anderson and Stewart, have there- 
fore failed in gaining any knowledge of the fate of the ships 
beyond the confirmation of the boat party on Montreal Island. 
The dismantling of the ships in Barrow Strait may have been 
the origin of those pieces of driftwood up the Wellington Channel. 

Of the ships themselves, not the slightest vestige has been 
found in the Arctic searches, nor a sowie article which may be 
referred to their destruction. We may then more safely believe 
that they were the two 2 seen on an ice-floe, not an ice-berg, 
as generally but erroneously stated, on the Northern edge of t 
Newfoundland Bank, by the ‘ Renovation’ on April 20, 1851. 
The credibility of the bt and the possibility of the occurrence 
have each been contested. 

#irst—as to the credibility of the report: the most rigid and 
searching inquiry failed to shake the testimony of numerous 
witnesses dispersed over various parts of the world, and who 
could have no possible object in combining to deceive. Minor dis 
crepancies may have arisen, but the general evidence is untouched. 
Captain Ommaney, n.»., who took an active part in the inquiry, 
says, “that two vessela were seen in the position described, there 
seems to be not a shadow of doubt.” And if so, the exact ac- 
cordance in the appearance of the reported ships, and almost 
impossibility of there being any other similar ships—leads me to 
the irresistible conclusion that they were the ‘ Erebus’ and 
‘ Terror.’ 


Secondly—as to the noise of the occurrence. We may find 





many recorded facts which will demonstrate the perfect consistency 
of such an a with 9 pce phenomena. As the examples 
I would wish to mention will throw considerable light on the 


current systems around Greenland, as well as on the sustaining 
powers of ships in such situations, I will enumerate them, in 
addition to the information afforded by the diagram. Proceeding 
chronologically :-— 





— The Dutch or Danish Greenland fleet, wrecked in 1777, in lat. 
78° or 80° and long. 5° or 6° & ; the last survivor drifted to lat. 
62°, long. 40° w., about 1300 m. in 108 days, or 12 m. per day.* 

The ‘ Henrietta’ of Whitby, beset in 80° ~., 6° e., drifted first 
w., then s., to lat. 734°, long. 9°; 84 m. per day.t 

On May 5, 1817, four vessels were wrecked in 78° ». and 
3° w., and found floating May 18, in 75° 28’ »~. and 10° w., 
or 182 miles in 15 days, or 14 m. per day. At the end of May 
they were seen in lat. 734°. 
rtain Scoresby himself was drifted from July 1, 1817, 
ik long. 8 w., 116 or 120 m. to 6, at 12 or 13 m. 
per day. 

Admiral Taylor relates the circumstance of a whaler, who was 
wrecked off Spitzbergen; the men taking to their boats, one of 
which became fixed in the ice, and drifted around Cape Farewell 
up to about 65° »., where the last survivors were rescued. | 

Captain Back in H.M.S. ‘ Terror,’ (the fate of which we are 
now a rs 3 into,) was drifted in the ice to the s.n., from 
September 20, 1836, to July 1837. She was imbedded for 118 
days, and although crushed and in continual peril from the prox- 
imity of the land, her commander was enabled to bring ber home. 

Captain Bird in H.MLS. ‘ Investigator,’ threw overboard a cask 
in lat, 73° 50’, long. 78° 64', on August 28, 1848. It was picked 
up off Cape Hooper, October 1, 1848, lat. G8° 10’, long. 64° 80, 
having drifted 440 miles in 33 days, or 13-3 m. per day. 

_ Sir James Ross's Expedition was drifted from a point north of 
pold Island on September Ist, 1849, to Cape Graham Moore 

on September 24, a distance of 260 m., or 11 m. per day. 

- The drift of the first Grinnell Expedition, under De Haven 

and Kane, is the most parallel case to that now supposed to have 

occurred to the * Erebus’ and ‘Terror,’ inasmuch as it occurred 

about the same year. 

The ‘Advance’ and ‘ Rescue" became beset on their return 
from Griffith Island in the entrance of the Wellington Channel, 
September 14, 1850. They then drifted up that channel to the 
north, making the discovery of Grinnell Land, and scarcely at 
any time going zouthward till October Ist, when the spring tides 
counteracted the northward tendency, and the two beset shiz 





passed southward again, reaching Cape Hotham on October 8. 
This drift is more particularly noticed to account for the drift- 
wood from the south about Baillie Hamilton Island. It may 
perhaps be also an index of the time when that drift occurred. 





* Dr. Scoresby. pp. 216-7; ser also aofe ¢, at p. 36 of this, + Vise. 
t Dr. Scoresby, pp. 216-7. & hd. 
] Parhamentary Papers, 1851, vol. xxxiii. 7 ‘Nout. Mag,’ Dec. 1844. 
VOL. XXVI. rr 
= 
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The Grinnell ships remained moving about Beechey Island till 
November 17th, drifting slowly till December 1, when they passed 
eastward out of Lancaster Sound, and were not released _ till 
June 5, 1851, in lat. 66° 33’, long. 59° 6’, off Cape Walsingham, a 
distance of about 780 m., at an average rate of 4°2 m. per day. 
The total linear drift was 1050 m., and they were imbedded and 
uninjured in the same floe for 15 months. | 

A, later, and, except as to time, a more similar case, is that of 
Captain Kellett’s ship, the ‘ Resolute, which drifted from Mel- 
ville Sound between May 15, 1854 to Cape Enderby in the 
middle of October, 1855, a distance of 960 m. in 17 months, and 
apparently found uninjured. | 

ere 1s thus no difficulty in comprehending that the Franklin 
ships may have drifted from Melville Sound as far as, or beyond 
Cape Walsingham, imbedded in the same floe. A ecg of the 
admirable work of Dr. Kane will throw great light on this 
possibility. 

To carry the ice drift still farther southwards, we may find very 
numerous examples and arguments in the abundance of the ice, 
that is periodically met with drifting down to and into the gulf 
stream. The zeal of Mr. Redfield has collected a very large 
number of instances *— 

One or two examples which I have found will be ‘sufficient, as 
they refer to the time in question. 

The ‘Carlo Mauran,’ commanded by Mr, 'Tillinghors, passed on 
May 23, 24, 25, 1851, between late. 44° and 45°, and longs. 
49°-54° large quantities of ice.t 
_ On June 27, 1851, the Washington Steamer, from New York 
to Southampton, passed 10 ver re ice-bergs between lon 
50°45" in lat. 47°. wre fa 

It is probable that the southward current runs more strongly 
to the southward of Cape Walsingham, as it will be joined by the 
branch which sets northward along the Danish settlements of 
Greenland, and with still greater velocity below the parallel of 
Cape Farewell, as the current which passes between East Green- 
land and Iceland will afterwards unite with the Davis Strait cur- 
rent, and thus united bear down towards the Labrador coast, 
This westward tendency of the currents in these latitudes must be 
owing to the effect of the rotation of the earth; the velocity of 
which very rapidly increases southwards in these parallels, 

In tracing what may have been the drift of the ice-floe with 
the two ships from the northward, our data thus vary very con- 
siderably ; bat from what has been said it may be presumed 

* See Purdy’s Atlantic Memoir, 1853, pp, 490-499, 
t ‘Shipping Gazette," June 18, 1851. { Thid., July 4, 1851. 
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that with a drift of 12m. per day, they would have been off 
Cape Walsingham (1200 m. distant) about January 20, 1851: 
12 m.=100 days—April 20 = January 20; or if 18 m. per day 
about February 3: 15 m. 666 days—April 20 = February 3. 

From hence to Lancaster Sound occupied 6 months by the 
Grinnell Expedition: 6 months—January 20, 1851=June 29, 
1850; or as by the cask from the * Resolute‘ 44 days: 6 months 
February 3, 1850=July 3, 1850; a very wide difference, At 
the slowest rate they would have been off Lancaster Sound about 
July 3 or June 20, 1850: 44 days—January 20, 185] = Decem- 
ber 6, 1851; at the quickest, December 6th gr 19th, 1550: 44 
days—February 3 = December 19,1851. From thence to Welling- 
ton Channel, at the rate of Sir James Ross's drift, they would have 
_ been there in May or June or November or December, 1500, at 

the quickest or slowest of the foregoing rates of travelling, 

At the same rate of drift as the ‘ Resolute, May 1854 to 
October 1855: 18 months + 85 days—April 20, 1651 =July 25, 
1649; they might have left the longitude of 101° or L02° W. 
ve August or September, 1849; 18 months + 60 days August 14, 
_ 184d. 

» We have thus a series of precedents, by which it may be estimated 
that they may have been off Peel Sound between August 1549 

The first of these periods, August 28, 1549, is precisely that 
when Sir James Rozs left Leopold Harbour, and ineluded the 
period when the Esquimaux of Pond Bay said that he had visited 
them 


The Arctic squadron under the orders of Austin, Ommaney, 
Penny, Sir James Ross, and De Haven, got into Lancaster Sound 
in August 1850, and were all, exeept the Grinnell Expedition, 

mgregated about Griffith Island, as before stated, by September 
10 or 12—their cruising then had been chiefly on the north side of 
It is therefore manifest that the ‘Erebus’ and ‘Terror’ ma 
have passed unobeerved down Barrow Strait after Sir James Ross s 
departure, and Jefore the arrival of the Austin squadron. Upon 
this reasoning therefore, the object of this paper is to demonstrate 
the possibility, and if so, the almost positive certainty, that the 
ips seen April 20, 1851 on the Newfoundland Banks, were the 
Erebus * sabe Terror ;’ that their presumed course will perfectly 
coincide with Sir John Franklin's instructions and with the dis- 
coveries of Dr. Rac and others; and that the points, here urged, 
may be accepted among the vast amount of speculation which has 
arizen, 23 an approximation to the reality. 
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IV.—Tihe Aretie Current around Greenland. By Captain E. 
Insuncer of the Danish Navy, Corresponding Member n.c.s. 
Communicated by Da, Saw, 

: Head, April 28, 1656, 

Severa. hydrographers® assert that a current from the ocean 
around Spitzbergen continues its course along the &. coast of 
Geantan: and thence in a nearly wis line towards the banks 
of Newfoundland. In this opimion [ do not agree, and give my 
reasons as follows. . 

Considerable quantities of ice are annually brought with the 
current from the ocean around Spitzbergen to the s. and s.w, 
along the ®. coast of Greenland,t around Cape Farewell, and into _ 
Davis Strait. | 

These enormous masses of ice are freqrently drifted so close 
to the southern part of the coast of Greenland that navigation 
through it is impossible. Experience has taught the oe who 
every year rh between Copenhagen and the Greenland 
colonies (which all are situated on the w. side of Greenland) that, 
on going to these colonies, in order to avoid being beset in the ice, 
they are obliged to ‘ a couple of degrees to the southward of 
Cape Farewell, as well as, after having crossed thesmeridian of 
this cape, generally not to steer much to the northward before 
reaching long. 50° or 52° w. of Greenwich, and sometimes even 
more westerly, ‘The amount of westing is dependent on the wind, 
weather, or ice; and by proceeding thus an open sea is reached, 
either quite free from ice or else with it much more diffused than 
near the coast, where the ships would be liable to be canght in the 
drifting masses. . 








” Kerballet, Berghaus, and others, 

+ See Graah, Scoresby, &c., as well as the ‘ Accounts of the Whalers in the year 
1777, by Larens Hansen, Director of the School at Ribe,” in Denmark. Thene 
‘Last-mentioned accounts of ten whalers, with their captains, and printed letters 
from several of these captains to the above-mentioned L. Hansen, give a striking 
proof of the current and its rapidity from the ocean around Spitzbergen to the 
s,W. along the & const of Greenland, The said ten vessels were enclosed in the 
jee in June, 1777, in about 76° lat. »., between Spitabergen and Jan-Mayen island, 
amd were carried, constantly enclosed by the ice, in o south-westerly direction, 
between Iceland and Greenland, often in sight of the Greenland coast. By 

eagall the vessels were lost’ bela crushed by the ice; the last vescel on th 

lith of Ovtober, in 61° lat, #., in sight of Greenland, Of the crews of these vessels, 
which consisted of about 450 men, only 116 (whose names I have before me} were 
#0 fortunate as to save their lives, and get ashore from the ice in the month of 
Octoher and nting of November, on the coast around Cape Farewell, 
calculating the distance between Cape Farewell and the place where eh i 
were enclosed in the ice between Spitzbergeo and Jan-Mayen, it civés o distance 
ef about 1400 nantic miles, and the time the ice ocenpied in d fting from the 
abore-mentioned place to Cape Farewell being about four months, the rapt of 
this cnrrent has s mean of at least between 11 and 12 nautic miles per 24 hours 
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A similar caution is exercised on the homeward passage from 
the colonies, the course ‘being in the first place off the land, and 
then in a more southerly direction in order to reach the open sea 
free from the dangerous ice. 

To be enabled to give an idea about the limits of the ice im 
these regions, | examined a set of logbooks which were kindly 
“~~ me for perusal from the directors for the “ Royal Greenland 
Commerce,” viz. two logbooks for each of the last five years, 
which gives two outward and two homeward voyages to the colonics 
every year, consequently in all twenty voyages, which I found 
sufficient without extending these researches to too great a length. 

There are unquestionably great changes in the limits of the 
ice in different seasons; but still it is probable that the result 
of these five years’ observations will not be far from the mean. 

From these logbooks I noted at what latitude the meridian of 
Cape Farewell had been crossed on the passage to the colonies, 
alas what place the first ice was seen, and on what latitude the 
meridian of Cape Farewell was crossed on the homeward passage, 
and where the last ice was seen, _ 

In the ensuing Table these positions are inserted, and to make 
the subject still clearer, the places where the first and the last ice 
Was Seen are marked in the suljoined Plan. } 

By examining this Table it will be seen that the meridian of 
Cape Farewell 1s crossed on the outward passage in a mean lat. 
of 57° 46', and on the homeward passage in 58° 2' n., which 
gives 123m. and 107 m. s. of Cape Farewell" respectively as 
he pots where the ocean, according to the loghooks, has been 
quite clear of ice, and where, under ordinary circumstances, a 
safe passage can be made to avoid the ice, which is usually carried 
ound the coast of Cape Farewell by the current coming from 
the ocean around Spitzbergen. | 

On the voyages from the colonies to Copenhagen the course 
pursued has been somewhat nearer Cape Farewell (16 m.), the 
cause of which is—l, that the captains, in coming from Davia 
Strait, have a better knowledge of the situation of the ice, and its 
distance from the land, than they can have on going up to Green- 
land in coming from the Atlantic Ocean, where no ice is to be 
seen; and 2, b e the home passages are made in a season 
in which the ice generally is not quite so abundant as in spring, 
the season for the voyages to the colonies, 

The subjoined Table shows that the brig * Lucinde’ fell in with 
ice farthest to the £. (4th October, 1851, in 58° 30’ w., and 
39° 30’ w. of Greenwich), which gives 79 nautic m. g., and about 





* According to the observations of Captain Graah, Cape Farewell is situated in 
59° 49° lat. w,, and 43° 54' w, of Act 
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135 nautic m. &. of Cape Farewell. This ice consisted only of a 
single isolated floc of very small extent; and it is very rare to 
meet ice in this latitude so far to the eastward.” | 

On the passage from Julianehaab to this place very little ice 
had been in sight. 

On these voyages the first and the last seen ice generally con- 
sisted of isolated icebergs or floes, which, no doubt, formed the wery 
extremity of the ice whuch was coming from the w.E. around Cape 
Farewell, and going into Davis Strait. Consequently the great 
and more accumulated masses of ice carried by the current from 
the ocean around Spitzbergen (whereby this current is really indi- 
cated) are between these above-named outer limits and the coast of 

The southerly and south-westerly coasts of Greenland are most 
exposed to be blocked up with these ice-drifts in spring; whilst, 
on the contrary, they are pretty clear of ice from September to 
January ; but in the end of this month the ice generally begins to 
come again in great abundance, passing around Cape Farewell. 
(Captain Graah, p. 59.) ‘ | ee 

Still farther to demonstrate the existence of this ice~drift, I may 
mention the following extract from the logbook of the schooner 
‘ Activ,’ Captain J. Andersen. This vessel belongs to the colony 
of Julianebaab, and is used as a tr im this district :-— | 

7th of April, 1851, the * Activ’ left Julianehaab, bound to the 
different establishments on the coast between Juolianehaab and 
Cape Farewell. The same day the captain was forced by the 
ice to take refuge ina harbour. Frequent snow-storms and fros 
On account of icebergs and great masees of floe ice enclosin the 
coast, it was impossible to proceed on the voyage before the 23rd, 
when the ice was found to be more open; but after a few hours’ 
sailing the ice agam ac the captain to put into a harbour. 
Closed in by the ice until the 27th. ‘The ice was now open, and 
the voyage proceeded until the lst of May, when the ice compelled 
him to go into a harbour. 

- Inthis month violent storms, snow and frost. From the most 
elevated points ashore very often no extent of sea visible ; now and 
then the ice open, but not sufficiently 0 for proceeding on the 


voyage. 
At last, on the 6th of June, in the morning, the voyage was 
continued ; but the same evening the ice enclosed the coast, and 












* (On the voyage to Greenland in 1928, Captain Graoh fell m with the firet ice 
in 58° 52 lat. w., and 41° 25' w, Greenwich, which is only 57° #., and abont 77 
nautic miles to the eastward of Cape Farewell; and he says, “Since 1817, 1 do 
not know that the ice has been seen so far to the eastward of the Cape."— 
‘ Narrative of an Expedition to the East Coast of Greenland, by Capt, W, A. Grash : 
Royal Danish Navy,’ p. 21, Engl. ‘Transl. 
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the schooner was brought into “ Bliesehullet,” a port in the 
| Oe snag epee of Cape Farewell. | 
‘he following day the voyage was pursued through the open~ 
ings between the ice; und the 18th of June the schooner arrived 
again at Julianehaab. | 
» Whilst the masses of ice, as above mentioned, enclosed the const 
between Julianehaab and Cape Farewell, the brig * Lucinde’ 
crossed the meridian of Cape Farewell on the 26th of April, in lat. 
68° 3’ w. (101 nautie m. from shore), and noice was seen from 
the brig before the 2nd of May, in lat. 58° 26’ ., and 50° 9’ 
w. of Greenwich. | | 

Further, Captain Knudsen, commanding the ‘ Neptune,’ bound 
from Copenhagen to Julianehaab, was obliged, on account of 
falling in with much ice, to put imto the harbour of Frederik&haab 
on the 8th of May, 1852, and was not able to continue his voyage 
to Julianehaab before the middle of June, beeause a continuous 
ice-drift (icebergs as well as very extensive fields) was rapiily 
carried along the coast to the northward, 

Captain Koudsen mentions, that during the whole time he was 
closed in at Frederikshaab he did not a single day discover any 
clear water even from the elevated points ashore, from which he 
could see about 28 nautic m. seaward. 

Whilst the ‘ Neptune’ was enclosed by the ice at Frederikshaab 
the brig * Baldur,’ on the Sa Rr from Greenland to Cope 
hagen (ee the foregoing Table), crossed the meridian of C ‘ape 
Farewell the 9th of June in lat. 58° 9' x. (100 m. from shore) in 
clear water, and no ice in sight. 

From the above it is evident that the eurrent from the ocean 
around Spitzbergen, running along the &. coast of Greenland past 
Cape Farewell, continues its course along the western coast of 
Greenland to the »., and transports in this manner the masses of 

Af the current existed, whieh the beforenamed writers state to 
run in a direct line from East Greenland to the banks of New- 
foundland, then the ice would likewise be carried with that current 
from East Greenland ; if it were a submarine current, the dee y- 
immersed icebergs would be transported by it; if it were iol i 

' urrent, the immense extent of field-ice would indicate its 
course,” and vessels would consequently cross these ive-drifts at 


. SE  _ 
* An observation which it is vorectoomns.€ to mention here, and which gives a 
proof of the coz little difference between the temperature of the surface and that 
at sone depth, is mentioned in the Voyage of Captain Granh, p. 21. He saya, 
“The 5th of May, 1828, in Jat. 57° 35 ¥., and 36° 36° w., Gr., the temperature of 
the surface was 6°43 (46°°2 Pahr.), and at a depth of G00 feet 5°-5 + EB, (44>+5 
Fabr.).” This proves that there is no cold submarine current in the place alluded to 
to the sr, of Cape Farewell, A still more conclusive experiment is recorded 
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” whatever distance they passed to the southward of Cape Farewell 


But this is not the case: experience has taught that vessels comi 
from the eastward, steering their course about 2° (120 nautic np 
to the southward of Cape Farewell, seldom or ever fall in with ice 
before they have rounded ae ela and got into Davis Strait, 
which isa certain proof that there does not exist even a branch of the 
Aretic current which runs directly from East Greenland towards 
the banks of Newfoundland. | 

Along the &. coast, and around the southern and south-western 
coast of Greenland, the district of Julianehaab, there is generally 
a much greater accumulation of ice* than is the case more 
northerly, on the w. coast, or farther out in Davis Strait, where 
the ice eed is found more spread, and consequently it fre- 

betwee 


quently gee that vessels bownd to Julianehaah from Copen- 
hagen are obliged first to put into some harbour more to the north- 


ward, and wait there until the ice is so much dispersed rownd the 
8, coast that they can continue their voyage to Julianebaab. 

In the warmer season, when the ice snow melt ashore, the 
waters from the different fiords or inlets move towards the sea and 
drive the ice of the coast in such a manner that there is clear 
water close in shore, through which vessels may be navigated. 
However, continuing gales, according to their direction to or from 
shore, have an influence on the situation of the ioe. 

Another proof that the current from East Greenland does not 
run in a straight line towards the banks of Newfoundland, is also 
derived from the observations of the te ature of the surface 
made on many voyages to and from Greenland. I have noted the 
observations of two voyages in the subjoined map; one voyay 
Se ge Graah to Greenland, in May, 1828; and the other b 

iptain Holbéll, from Greenland to Copenkiages, in September, 
1844 


Capt. Graah, who during his researches in Greenland passed 
two summers and one winter on its eastern coast, between Cape 
Farewell and 654° lat. ~., says that he never found the tem- 
perature of the sea here higher than (°-9 + R. (34° Fahr-.) 7 

Supposing that the Arctic current from East Greenland pur- 
sued its course in a straight line towards the banks of New- 
foundland, it would be crossed, on the voyages from eke 
to the Danish colonies in Greenland, between 38” and 49° w. Gr., 
and so high a temperature in the surface of the ocean as from 4° 
to 6° R. (41° to 45%5 Fahr.), as is found on this route and marked 





m., long. 41° 5', with a very slight southerly current, the surface Jemperature was 
40}? Fahr. ; and at 235 fathoms 59°, a difference of only 14°.—Ep. 
Captain Graah, pp. 10, 12, 22, 57, &c, English translation. . 
+ Graah says, “The temperature of the sea ee bina during 
the whole Toyage, and was always found between 25° and 34° Fahrenheit.” 
* 


~ 4 7 
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in the plan, would, according ding to my opinion, be impossible onl 

1°. or F to the southward theparallst of Cape Parcells asit 

is a well known fact that the principal ocean-currents maintain 

their temperatures through very considerable distances of their 
urses. 


Co ; 

This comparatively high temperature of the surface of the ocean 
so near to the limits of that current which carries enormous masses 
of ice from the ocean near scene round Cape Farewell, war- 
rants my opinion that the waters of the Atlantic Ocean move in a 
page 7 or northerly direction, towards the eastern and southern 
coasts of Greenland,* and that this in-draught towards the land 
is undoubtedly the cause of the ice bemg so closely pressed on to 
these parts of hasccaet on'it sa s0 frequently on the s. coast, and 
almost constantly on the x. coast, rendering the eastern coast 
entirely inaccessible from seaward.} | 

The log-books which I have examined afford no positive infor- 
mation as to the direction and force of the current under con- 
sideration—a circumstance which must be attributed to the fre- 
quency of fogs and gales of wind, which prevent correct observations 
being made.{ 3 | 

From the foregoing it seems to me to be demonstrated that the 
current from the ocean around Spitzbergen, which carries so con. 
siderable masses of ice, after it st base along the E. coast of 
Greenland, turns westward and northward roun Cape Farewell, 
without detaching any branch to the south-westward, directly towards 
the banks of Newfoundland. 











was drifted to Disco, and formed into a table for the Danish governor at Holes. 


' (* Quarterly Review,’ No, Xxxvi.). Admiral Lowenirn ed up a worm- 
etn mahogany loge ae. constof Greenland. These in all p ii ty were 
transported from the «aw. by the Gulf-stream, Captain Sir Fdward Parry, in 
| rye, 5 pte te my es, —_ "p a proce of yellow pine quite 
sonml. in j ‘ Ong. * 2 W.j Gnd on hia i Toy e Siven pieces of 
driftwood were found in the vicinity of Cape Farewell. Ag 
Ross found much driftwood around Cape Farewell; a Captain ? 
Back saw in lat. 567 i, long. 36° 30’, o tree with the roots and bark on. These 
instances might be multiplied, but their character indicates a southern origin.— En, 
¢ Sir John Ross, in his first voyage, May 23, found the current to rum 6 qm. 
7 day to the W.x.w. in lat, 57° 2" and long. 43° 2 w. (or about 168m, s. of 
Sir Edward Parry, on Jen 140 2%, & 29, W- of the Cape Cape Farew 
ar Edward Parry, on June 19, 1519, when 130 m. he Ww. of | c. reli, 
ite direction and velocity to be a. 50° ww. 6m. per diem.—Ep, 7 se 
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This current afterwards runs northward along the s.w. coast of 
Greenland until about lat. 64° .s., and at times even up to Hol- 
steinborg, which is in about 67° w. | 

This current undoubtedly afterwards, by turning to. the west- 
ward, unites with the current coming from Baffin and Hudson 
Bays, running to the southward on the western side of Davis Strait 
along the coast of Labrador, and thus increases that enormous 
quantity of ice which is brought towards the s. to Newfoundland 
and further down in the Atlantic Ocean, frequently disturbing and 
endangering the navigation between Europe and Northern 


America. 





V.— Memoir on the Map of Damascus, Hauran, and the Lebanon 
Mountains. Constructed, from personal survey, by the Rey, 
J. L. Pomrer, a.M,, F.1.G.5., and M BS.L. 

Communicated by Jomx Hocc, Esq., M.a., F.05., F.R.G.s. 
_ Real, November 26, 1855, 
No section of Syria has hitherto been eo much neglected by the 
er environs of Damascus. The bref notes, and 
even the few errors of Burckhardt have, since his time, been 
handed down through each successive generation of authors and 
cartographers, without alteration or addition. The consequence 
is, that on all the maps hitherto published, the great plain sur- 

rounding the city, though teeming with e villages, is almost a 

blank, and the few places that are inserted are not in their true 

positions. The mountain chain of Antilibanus also is distorted 

and the ¢hree lakes, into which they empty their waters, have been , 

thrown into one for the sake of mre | 
When I began, in the year 1850, to traverse the country, I felt 

the want of an accurate map; and as business led me frequently 
© to travel up and down the valley of the Barada, the idea occurred 
to me of delineating its course, at least from its fountain to the city. 

1 immediately commenced a series of observations with a large 

compass, for which the nature of the district was well adapted. 

From a little wely that crowns the brow of the ravine through 

which the river enters the plain, I could see the sublime gorge im 

the central mountain chain at SGk; and from a commanding 

position beside Neby Habil (Prophet Abel), at the mouth of this 

BOrees I saw a conspicuous landmark that showed the position of 

the great fountain in the plain of Zebddny. My residence at 

directions of the mountain chains that encompass this beautiful 
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lain. Distances were calculated from carefull -kept itineraries. 
hus, Damascus being taken as a fixed point, i constructed the 
sketch-map of the Barada—the ancient hoes 

While tracing the course of the river I made a series of 
observations with the aneroid, to ascertain the amount of its fall 
and the elevations of the mountain-chains around, of which the 
following is the result. | | | 

The mountain-range on the east side of the plain of Zebdany 
is the central ridge of Antilibanus, and has an average elevation 
of about 6000 ft; one of rm gars 8 m. we. of the fountain 
of the Barada, attains an altitude of 7000, and is, with the exeep- 
tion of Hermon, the loftiest in the whole range. The ridge on 
the western side of the plain, which has been represented as the 
main one, is considerably lower, and rapidly decreases in altitude 
as it runs x.E. towards the ravine of the Yabfiifeh, lis averag 
height is not over 5000 ft. The plain of Zebdiny, at the fountain’ 
of the Barada, is 3343 ft. above the level of the sea. The river 
falls 70 ft. between its source and the ruined Roman bridge at 
the foot of the plain. From the latter point to the modern bridge 
above Sak the fall is 251 ft.; from hence to the village of 
Judeideh, on the plain of Sahra, it is 563 ft.; and hence to 
Damascus 265 ft. The whole fall, therefore, from the fountain 
to the city is 1149 ft., and the distance being about 23 Roman 
miles the fall is nearly 50 ft. to the mile. | 

As I resided during the summer months at Bluddn, and had 
occasion frequently to visit Damascus, I had the opportunity of 
surveying another deep valley that descends the eastern slopes of 
Antihbanus, parallel to the Barada. It is called Wadi Helbon, 
from a village of the same name, which I have elsewhere shown 
to be identical with the Helbon of Ezekiel, famous for its wine. 
Other short tours across the wild country between these valleys 
enabled me to complete a rough map of this section of the moun- 
tain range, and one result of these re to prove that the 
valley of t the Barada and the plain of Zebdany, viewed in relation 
to Damascus, had been hitherto placed too far westward. 

My next important journey was made in September 1852, and 
the objects I had in view were,—Ist, ‘To ascertain the general 
formation of the southern section of the Antilibannus range and the 
courses of the several parallel ridges that constitute it; and, 
2nd. To discover the sources and explore the upper valleys of the 
river ““Awaj, which I felt persuaded is identical with the ancient 

I started from Bludén, and travelled through the mountains to 
Rasheiya at the foot of Hermon, taking bearings of every village 
and prominent mountain peak as I passed along, and ccnnect; 
them with the section previously surveyed, From EE 
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ascended Hermon, and se a night on its summit, From this 
commanding point the whole southern section of Antilibanus was 
spread out before me like an embossed map. I sketched the 
leading features, and took careful bearings of nearly every village, 
correcting the angles by a pocket-sextant. I likewise took 
bearthgs of two very conspicuous conical! hills on each side of the 
plain of Damascus—Tell Mania and Jebel Zinfyeh. ‘These 
observations I found of the greatest importance, not only in laying 
down but also in shading the mountain ridges. | 

From the eastern brow of Hermon I looked down an unbroken * 
declivity of some 6000 ft. to the bottom of a profound valley that 

sens up the giant mountain to its very centre, and there I saw 
dhstinetly a number of little fountains, the waters of which unite 
half an hour farther down beside a village called "Arny, and form 
a large stream. This stream flows about due E. through the 
ravine for about 5 m., passing the villages Rimeh, Khirbek, and 
Bk‘asem, and then enters the plain, where it turns s. by &., and 
winds over it by Kefr Hauwar to Sasi. This is the north and 
principal branch of the river "Awaj, and is generally called Nahr 


abe visiting the sources of the Jordan at Hasbeiya, Tell el- 
Kady, and Baneas, I travelled round the southern base of Hermon 
to the little village of Beit Jenn. It is situated in the bottom of 
a deep and wild ravine, and in the sides of the cliffs above it are 
numerous excavated tombs. A fine stream flows down the glen 
from « fountain about an hour westward at the base of the great 
mountain ridge. I followed the course of this stream down the 
valley, and in a quarter of an hour came to another large fountain 
on its right toh In 15 minutes more the united waters enter 
the plain, and flow across it, in a deep bed, £. by s. to Sasi, 
where they unite with the Nahr ‘Arny. | 7 Oe 

T now rode along the base of the mountains to Kefr Hauwar, 
on the banks of the latter stream, where De Saulcy attempts to 

ove that the Roman road from Damascus to Cwesarea Philippi 
ollowed this route; but a little observation, as be passed along, 
might have shown him that there is not a trace of an ancient road 
along the whole line, and that the nature of the ground, especially 
between Beit Jenn and Mejdel, is such as Roman engineers would 
never have selected except from absolute necessity ; and a little 
reading would have informed him that the Roman road was dis- 
co many years ago, and is referred to by Irby and Mangles. 
It runs from * fea y Lake Phiala, to Kuneiterah, and thence 
by Siisi to Damascus. De Saulcy again brings forward Sn 
learned otapente to prove that Kefr Hauwar is identical with 
the Aere of the Itinerary of Antonine, and that Beitimah, a neig 
bouring village, occupies the site of the dd Ammontem of the 
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Peutinger Tables; but his arguments are again unfounded. 
The road of the Itinerary is entirely different from that of the 
Peutinger Tables, gael dies dere has been identified with 
semana, on the Haj road, as Ritter has shown in his ‘ Erd- 
unde.” 

Following the road across the Nahr 'Arny and along the base 
of Hermon to Katana, I searched in vain for the river Berdy, 
laid down in Burckhardt’s map, and of course on all others since 
eo This river is purely ima, inary ; there is, indeed, a 
ittle canal of this name, the waters ‘of which are collected by a 
subterraneous aqueduct near the village of Ashrafiyeh, about a 
mile w. of the Thai road, and are conducted a few miles eastward 
to irrigate the cations of Baweidah, It is in onary respect like a 
score of others the traveller may see on the plain of Damascus. 

During my next tour I extended my surveys towards the W.Re, 
and £. along the slopes of Antilibanus., This section of country. 
is almost entirely new ground ; few have visited it, and none have 
as yet attempted any detailed description. I had previously 

ssed through it on my way to Palmyra, but it was jereas aie 
present journey that I thoroughly explored it. 

Passing through Burzeh, at the entrance of the wild ravine of 
Maraba, i paouiel the Jebel Salahiyeh in the track of an ancient 
road. After crossing the Séhré and another barren ridge, I 
reached the castellated convent of Saidnaya. Above it is a 
mountain, called Mar Shurabin (St. Cherubim!), containing a 
number of small oratories now in ruins. These, I presume, are 
the convents with which Berghaus has adorned this part of his 
map of Syria. It is enough to say that not one of them occupie 
its true position, Saidnaya is manifestly a site of remote anti- 
quity, and an Arabic MS. in my possession identifies it with 
Danaba, an ecclesiastical city, and also mentioned by Ptolemy. I 
next rode to Jubb "Adin, where [ wound through a range of hills 
by a pass of singular wildness and grandeur, and continued my 
route to Malfila, which occupies a most romantic position at the 
entrance of a sublime glen, and which is remarkable as one of 
the three villages in which the Syriac language is still spoken, 

From the summit of a towering cliff above the village I ob- 
tained a commanding view over the whole district, and was able 
to obtain a clear conception of the features of the mountain chains, 
[he eastern slopes of Antilibanus are here composed of a series 
of terraces. The highest is about 9 m. broad, and runs along the 
base of the great central chain. I now stood on the brow of its 
supporting wall, which commences at the head of Wady Helbon, 
and extends ».e. by &. to Nebk, where it sweeps round to the wn. 
and approaches the main chain. ‘The supporting wall of the 
second terrace, which embraces the plain of Saidnaya, commences 
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at Menin; and the wall of the third terrace, or plain of Sabra, is 
the Salahiyeh range. The fronts of these several ridges are in 
most places walls of naked rock, and they have thus a singular 
appearance, somewhat resembling the creste of eo many broa 

waves. They do not run in parallel courses, but open out like a 
fan, having Hermon for their centre. 

From Malia I rode to Yabrad, a large village, situated at the 
entrance of a wild ravine. It oceupies thie site of the Jabruda of 
Ptolemy, and of the Notit. Eccles, The remains of one of the 
earliest churches in Syria may still be seen in the bevelled stones 
of its cathedral. Here we turned southward to Kustul, where 
we struck the great caravan-road, which we followed to Kuteifeh, 
From hence we crossed the lower mountain-range in a south- 
eastern direction to Maksira, the last village towards the desert 
in the plain of Damascus. ‘This enabled me to see the features 
of a large district hitherto unexplored. 

At Maks or Dumeir, as the Turks call it, are the ruins of 
a handsome temple, erected in the time of the Emperor PAilip, as 
may be seen from an inscription already communicated to the 
Royal Society of Literature through Mr. Hogg.* Half an hour 
eastward are the foundation and prostrate ruins of a considerable 
town, apparently of the Roman period. In the Itinerary of 
Antonine there is a Roman road mentioned, with stations and dis- 
tances as follows :—Geroda to Telsea, m. r. xvi. ; Damasco, xxiv. ; 
Silivadethlghi-peeilthy oo-ceprewiidentoy tha ecards Seva 

Geroda might ibly be represer y the modern d, a 
— on Lop pe estes at to Palmyra, From Jerid to 

akstira, through the valley of the Mukubrit, is just 16 m. and 
from henee to is 24m. These facts render it pro- 
bable that this may be the site of the ancient Telsea.7 : 

The lower parts of the “rivers of Damaseus” and the eastern 
and southern section of the plain still remain unexplored. During 
the month of November, 1852, | made an excursion into this 
region with a few friends. We followed the right bank of the 
Barada from the city to where it forms a kind of delta and falls 
into the lakes. This river, after passing through Damascus, runs 
across the rich plain in a winding course nearly due &. Numerous 
canals are led off from it, both above and below the city, to irri- 
gate the plain. At the distance of about 14 m. a | branch 
runs off to the w.e, and falls into the east lake—El]-Bahret esh- 
Shorkiyeh.. Nearly 2 miles beyond this the main channel 
divides into two branches, both of which fall into the sowfA lake 
—E!-Bahret el-Kibliyeh, a mile and a half distant from each 
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other. The south lake sad Agee like a vast expanse of marsh, 
eovered with forests of reeds, and having spots of clear water at 
intervals. From numerous observations, I estimated its length at 
about 64 m., and its breadth 54. Along its northern and oorth- 
eastern border is a belt of elevated ground, covered with groves 
of the tamarisk, averaging more than a mile m breadth, Beyond 
this lies the east lake, cimilar in appearance to the other ; it is 
about 84m. long by 4 broad, but its borders are not so clearly 
defined as the south lake. A narrow waili, like a canal, umes 
the two, but otherwise they are always separated. The aspect 
of these lakes is quite different during the winter and spring, as 
the water then almost completely covers the reed-forests. ‘'be 
ground has a - age slope upwards from their eastern borders to 
ne base of a line of hills called the Tellil, Here there are no 
settled inhabitants, nor could I see the remains of any villages, 
but I observed three large ruins, like castles, in the distance. 
- On the southern side of the south lake there is a gentle swell 
in the plain, about 3 m. in breadth, and beyond this is another 
lake, or extensive marsh, called Bahret Hijaneh, about 5 m., long, 
by 44 broad. Into it the river 'Awaj emptics its waters, and the 
winter stream, that descends from the Jebel Haurin through the 
Wadi Liwa, also enters its s.w. corner. 

It will then be observed that instead of one lake, which pre- 
vious geographers have been pleased to call Balr el-Merj, or 
Lake of the Meadow, and into which they have compelled all the 
real and imaginary rivers of the whole region to flow, there are in 
reality free lakes To enable me to lay down these and the 
courses of the Barada and ‘Awaj on the map, I took numerous 
bearings and kept careful itineraries. I also connected this dia- 
eee by means of the conspicuous points Tell Mania, Jebeb 
Tiniyeh, and Hermon, with the other sections surveyed. 

The next journey I made was more extensive than any of the 
proon ne and through a country still more interesting im an 
historical or antiquarian point of view—the ancient kingdom of 
Bashan, The results of this tour, in so far as the geography 
is concerned, I shall give in a few sentences, referring those who 
may desire a detailed account of the antiquities, history, and in- 
habitants to my work entitled ‘ Five Years in Damascus.’ 

A. perusal of Burckhardt’s notes and of the rough sketches of 
Buckingham had given me some idea of the general features of 
the Haurin, and of the almost innumerable rumed and deserted 
towns scattered over it; while a careful study of the Bible, the 
writings of Josephus, the geography of Reland, and the * Paliistina 
und Syrien’ of Ritter, prepared me for an attempt to define the 
situation and boundaries of the ancient provinces and to identify 
some of the sites of ancient cities. ‘Ihe lists attached to Robinson's 
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Researches’ are, in this latter respect, of very great value, and, 
before setting out, I was fortunately able to complete them from 
authentic sources. To prepare more especially for the construction 
of a map, [ took a sketch of Burckhardt's for constant reference, 
to enable me to observe and note on the spot every inaccuracy or 
deficiency. A short time previous to my visit, Fezzy Beg, a 
Turkish officer of Engineers, formerly in the Hungarian service, 
had surveyed a portion of the Haurin, and through the kindmess 
of my friend General Guyon (Kurshid Pasha) I obtained a cop 
of it, which I also carried with me. I soon discovered that ie 
latter map, though it contained some new and useful matter, 
was not constructed with any degree of care or accuracy. ‘Thus 
equipped, and having my sextant, a large and also a reil POM pass 
in my pocket, [set out. | 

Crossing the river Awaj by a substantial bridge at the village 
of Nejha, and surmounting the eastern spurs of Jebel Mania, I 
traversed the hitherto untrodden plain, to the deserted town of 
Burak, on the »,e. corner of the Lejah. From hence I followed 
the right bank of the Liwa, along the side of the wilderness of 
rocks, to the northern base of the Jebel Haurin. 1 here visited 
the remains of the ancient ecclesiastical city of Batanea, situated 
on the declivity of the mountains, commanding an extensive view 
over the great plain that extends uninterrupted to the Telldl. I 
was here able to correct some errors of Burckhardt in his deserip- 
tion of the towns in this district, which he did not visit, and 
likewise those of Berghaus.—1st, in representing the Safa as a 

mountainous region; and 2nd, in placing it immediately on the 
6. side of the Jebel Haurin. The Safa is a rocky plain like the 

Lejah; and it is situated a day's journey £. by x. of the Jebel 
Hauran. 

_ I next visited the extensive ruins of Shuka, the Saceaea of 

Ptolemy. From a survey of the situation of this town and the 
topography of the mountain range above it, compared with the 
statements of Ptolemy, I was led to conclude that the whole range 
of Jebel Haurdn, and not the single peak Kuleib, or little Heart, 
is the ancient Aleadamus Mons. The district which comprehends 
this mountain range is now ealled Ard ef Bathanyeh, * the Province 
of Bathanyeh ;” and this fact, combined with a careful examina- 
tion of ancient authorities, convinced me that this province is 
identical with the ancient Batanaea, which geographers have 
fares located on the banks of the Yarmuk, far to the westward. 

e arguments by which I prove this point may be seen at leng 
in the a peri OP Sacred Litheatars.” and “aie im my a 
‘ Five Years in Damasens.’ | 

Proceeding in a south-westerly direction along the base of the 
mountains, [ examined the ruins of Shuhba, and took such bearings 
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from a lofty tell beside them, as served to fix the position of the 
s.e. corner of the Lejah, and the courses of the valleys Nimreh 


and Liwa. At the ruimed town of Suleim, about 4 m. s.w. of 


Shuhba, I copied a long Greek inscription from a beautiful 


- temple, containing the following line :— 


ENE \AOCNEOMOAITHLOIROAOMHEENEYTYX.* | 
We know from the Notitia Ecclestastica, that there was a Neapolis 


in this district, which is generally mentioned in connexion with 
Canata and other towns in the neighbourhood. It is highly pro- 
bable that Suleim occupies the site of that city. 

In my route from this place by Kunawat, Suweideh, and “Ary 
to Busrah, I travelled in some places along, and always near 
a fine Roman road. I was credibly informed that it runs through 
the Lejah in nearly a straight line from Musmeih; and 1 saw 


‘afterwards several traces of it between that city and Damascus. 


These facts led to an important discovery at an after period. I 
was naturally anxious during my surveys, and in the drawing up 
of my map, to identify, as far as possible, the lines of Roman ro 

as given by ancient geographers. When the map was completed, 
anid: the road, here referred to, laid down, it struck me at once 
that a highway, connecting such important towns, must have been 
referred to by ancient authors. ‘Turning to the Peutinger Tables, 


I found a road, which | had not yet been able to identify, which 


18 as follows:—Damaspo, Aenos, P.M. xxvii; Chanata, XXEVIL; 
Whose, xx. | 
There can be no doubt that Clanata is the ancient Kenath, and 
the modern Kunawat; and its distance from Damascus, as laid 
down on my map, is just 64 Roman m. And on measuring 2¢ 
m. from Damascus southward along the road referred to, I fourd 
that the point of the isd omer rested on Musmeih. But Musmeih 
has been identified with Phaenos, the former capital of ‘Trachonitis; 
and it is easy to see how the accidental blotting of a single letter 
(D) would change Phaenos, into Aenos. It may be seen by the 
map, that from Kunawit to Busrah is just 20 Homan m.; and it 
is highly probable that from the inaccuracy of a transcriber, or 
the dimneas of age, Bostra may have become hose ( Baspa,* Pwon).T 
Between Suweideh and ‘Ary | corrected an error in Burckhardt’s 
* This line completed would be :— 
: “Eescles Nuawidurey suekiaer uerey ee. 
That ia, © Farode, an inhabitant of Neapotis, built (this mooument) fortunately.” 
There is noting, however, to fix itedate. See further, part 2, vol. ¥., Trans. 
Royal Society of Literatare, 1555.—J. H. 
' Bhoae may be easily corrupted from Fosfra thus; the Septuagint transdakies! Gf 


Rostra ig Borig, Booor, which tn time might be erroneously written ‘Parag, Mhogor 
and so “Frety, those, might come into ue.—J. H. - : 
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routes. In the first he went round by Sehweh, and was five houts 
on the road ; in the latter he went direct and was only half the 
time. His aN ag not understanding the circumstance, 
appears to have struck a mean between the two; and therefore 
‘Ary is wuch too far s.  Burckhardt’s itinerary from "Ary to 
Hebrén, [also found very incorrect. ‘Ary is most probably the 
Kayen Agiz$as Tpayanos of the * Notitia Ecclesiastica. 

From Busral a number of ancient roads radiate in straight 
lines. One runs over the plain to Ghisam, and extends, as I was 
informed, to Der'a, the Adraa of Eusebius: and this is doubtless 
the road laid down on the Peutinger Tables. The distance, 24 m., 
agrees exactly with my map. Another road ruus straight, as an 
arrow, to Sulkhad, the strong fortress of which is clearly seen 
crowning a conical hill in the distance. Along the latter I 
travelled to Sulkhad, the ancient Saleah. From the summit of 
the castle, the view is extensive and interesting. ‘Towards the e. 
and . a plain stretches to the horizon, and is thickly studded with 
deserted towns and large villages ; upwards of thirty were in sight. 
Here is a most inviting field for the enterprising traveller. A fine 
stright road runs across the plain in a direction s.2., and a 
tradition, older than the time of Abulfeda, says that it extends to 
Irak and Baghdad. May this not be the channel along which 
the great tide of commerce flowed from the East, in the ays of 
Bostra’s poerey. | | 

From Sulkhad I returned to Kureiyeh, where are the remains 
of a large and very ancient city, Its name, position, and manifest 
remote antiquity, suggest its identity with the Aerioth of the 
plain of Moab, meutioned by Ezekiel in connexion with Bozrah, 
End Beth-gamul. Turning from this place toward the lofty peak 
of the Kuleib, I ascended the mountains to Hebran, which is ad- 
mirably situated for a point of observation, as it commands the 
whole country from ea to Busrah, and from thence to Sulkhad. 
T also saw from it the Castle of Sehwet el-Khudr. J sere de- 
teeter a very serious error in the map of Burckhardt. In goin 
from Hebrin to Zaecle, or rather Saleh, he passed over the eahole 
breadth of the mountain-chain to the eastern plain; but in return- 
ing thence to Sehwet el-Khudr, he recrossed only an eastern 
ridge. The plain into which he descended from the latter town is 
in reality only a valley, which divides the mountains from El 
Kuleib southwards. Down this valley he rode in two hours to 
Ayoun ("Ayun): now ’A yun is only half an hour distant, due north, 
from Sulkhad, whereas, in Burckhardt, the distance is"represented 
at 2] hours. In his map this distance has not been properly laid 
down ; but still the distance there is much too great, being nearly 
2 hours. Here there is no error on Burekhardt’s part, there is 
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merely a want of sufficient fulness in not giving directions as well 


f 


asdistances. From ’Ayin he turned nearly due east and recrossed 


the ridge to the ruined town of Orman, which he reached in 24 
hours; and from thence he returned w. by s., in 1} hour to” 


Sulkhad, Instead of 4% hours, therefore, Sulkhad is only 24 hours 
from Sehwet el-Khudr. ‘These observations have led me to Pe 
Busrah, Sulkhad, and the whole southern section of the Jebe 
Haurin considerably farther north than they have been hitherto 
placed by geographers. 4 

My route from Hebrin led me back again to Suweideh and 
thence across the plain of Auranitis to Neiréa, a large ruined 
town, within the borders of the Lejah. From thence I skirted 
the edge of this singular region to Edhr’a and Khubab, and then 
crossing the plain on the Nn. to Deir ‘Aly, proceeded: by Kesweh 
to Damascus. The observations I made at Nejrn and Edbir’a 
were unfortunately lost in an encounter with the fierce Muslems 
of the latter place; but I had noted that the map of Fezzy Beg 
was here more trustworthy, and I afterwards obtained a large 
amount of information from intelligent natives. Burckhardt’s map 
oo incorrect in this. district, - he relative positions of Edhr’a, 


miskin, and Nawa are totally wrong, and their distances out of 
all proportion. I have defined the boundaries of the ancient pro-— 


vinces of Auranitis and ‘l'rachonitis; but as the arguments m 
favour of my views are given at length in my work on Damascus, 
1 will not here repeat them. 

The aur is by far the most remarkable part of this interesting 
country. It is of an irregular shape, about 22 m. long by 14 wide, 
and the whole circumference I estimated at 58 geographical m, 
Its border i& everywhere as clearly defined as the line of a rocky 
coast, which indeed it very much resembles with its inlets, bays, 
and promontories. At the south-east angle the stony ground 


extends out from it to the base of the mountains, and the b rder 


js not 80 oer : there is this distinction, however, between the 
‘one and the other, that, while the plain is only stony, the Lejah 
has, in addition to the stones, a stratum of rock covering nearly 
the whole surface. The general surface is elevated from 20 to 
80 ft. above the surrounding plain. At a little distance it appears 
as flat os a sen; and there are only two little conical hills in it, 
the loftiest of which is not above 3(X) ft. in altitude, 

The Lejah is wholly composed of a black basaltic rock, which 
appears to have, in some past age, issued from pores or fissures in 
the earth in a liquid state, and to have spread out on every side 
until the plain was almostcovered. Before cooling, its surface was 
agitated by some fearful agency ; and it was then shattered and 
_reut by internal convulsions. The cup-like cavities from whieh 
‘the liquid maze was projected are still seen; and likewise the 
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>. noid surface, which a thick liquid generally assumes as it cools 

while flowing, is very distinct. The recent lava-stream which I 
saw on the side of Vesuvius was in some places similar jn appear- 
ance to the surface of the Lejah; and the blasted desolation of 
that mountain where covered thickly with shattered fragments of 
the black rock, and deeply seamed with yawning ravines, strongly 
reminded me of this dreary region. Strange as it may seem, 
however, the whole province is studded with deserted cities and 
villages, inall of which the dwellings are solidly built, and mani- 
festly of remote antiquity, and in not a few are stately monuments 
ofa later and more polished age. 

I thus traversed the whole region between the Haj or Pilgrim 
road and the borders of the desert in such a way as to enable me 
to cover it with a network of bearings, embracing all the more 
important towns and villages, And these I connected with the 
well-defined summits of Hermon and Mania, and afterwards with 
several places in the plain of Damascus, from which I took bear- 
ings of the Kuleib and Tell Khalediyeh. 

The provinces of Jaulin and Jedir I have not yet explored. I 
have feWieatna them on the map, partly from some distant bear- 
ings, connected with information received from intelligent natives ; 
and partly from the map of Fezzy Beg and the routes of Burckhardt 
and Captain Newbold. I have not, by any means, the same cou- 
fidence in the accuracy of this section, as of that | visited myself. 

The Roman road from Damascus to Neve | have laid down, as 
traces of it still exist, The distance of the former city from Aere, 
a3 given in the Itinerary, agrees with my map; but that between 
‘Aere and Neve is much too great. I attempt no solution of the 

difficulty. 

~ A journey from Bludan to Beyrout by Zahleh, and back again 
by the Cedars and Baalbek, commected with several minor tours, 
enabled me to run a series of triangles up the great valley of the 
Bukaa as far as Baalbek, and thus to connect Libanus with Anti- 
libanus; and during a subsequent journey to Hume, I carried my 
survey round the northern end of the latter chain. 1 first crossed 
the mountains from Saidniya to Baalbek, and then travelled ale 
their base to Lebweh and Has Baalbek. From the latter pind t 
rode over the plain to the great fountain of the Orontes, and re- 
crossed it to examine the extensive ruins of Jusy. From Jisy I 
went to Riblah, and then followed the right bank of the Orontes 
to Hums. I returned to Damascus by the caravan-road as far 
as Nebk, and afterwards vid Malula. 

Observations were made during these journeys frém two points 
on the summits of Antilibanus, to connect the plains on each side, 
and to determine the true course of the central chain, which runs 
in nearly a straight line, x.c. by compass from Hermon. From 
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the lofty mountain peak above Bluddn, I saw the exact position of 
Damascus on the one side, and the columns of the great temple at 
Baalbek on the other. Bearings, taken from this point therefore, 
at once served to check and verify the lines of three different 
routes I had followed between these cities, which, when laid down 
on the map, had somewhat surprised me. Baalbek I now found 
to be w. 12° w. of Damascus, instead of nearly n.w., as repre- 
sented by Berghaus and others. It is remarkable that so great 
an error should thus long have escaped the notice of scientific 
men. Any observant traveller can see, at a glance, that the plains 
of Zebdiny and Surghdya, and the long Wadi Marabin, are all 
in a direct line, extending nearly from s.w. to y.z. by compass. 
Yet hitherto the route from the southern end of the plain of 
Zebdainy towards Marabin has been represented as running due 
s., and on some maps x. by w. Dr. Wilson took bearings from 
a ruin called Khan Bunduk on the eastern side of the plain of 
Zebdainy, and again from the head of Wadi Marabin, which tend 
to confirm my statement. Mount Hermon bore from both places 
s.w. by &, and hence it is plain that he must have travelled 
from the one to the other in a direction x. by ». He draws 
the rather remarkable conclusion that he must have proceeded due 
N. in the interval; and even his cartographer appears to concur 
in this view. 

From a point in the Bukaa, about 7 m. above Baalbek, I 
obtained a view, and took a bearing of the monument of Hurmul, 
which, from its commanding position, forms an admirable station 
for the surveyor. From Hurmul I took the angles of the summit 
of Hermon and the castle-hill of Hums; while from the latter 
almost every village in the surrounding plain was visible, and 
likewise the course of the caravan-road to Damascus for a distance’ 
of more than 20 m. The Tell Mindow is also an important 
station; a bearing of it from the village of Shemsin served to 
- connect the caravan-road with the banks of the Orontes. There 
is aleo a very remarkable gap through the northern end of Anti- 
libanus, which, as it is seen distinctly from both sides, serves to 
connect the routes I followed going and returning. 

Tt will be seen that the range of Antilibanus is removed much 
farther eastward than it appears on former maps; and it has also 
been extended more than 15 m, farther into the plain of Humes, 
This range now terminates in fong. 36° 50’ &., and fat. 34° 25' w., 
instead of, as represented in Berghaus’ map, 36° 20’, and 34° 10’; 
a correction is thus made of Aalf a degree in long, and a quarter of 
a ghee in lat. 

in constructing the map as it now appears, I first endeavoured 
to fix the true positions of Damascus id Daalbiks In doing so [ 
had no very satisfactory data on which to work, since I was 
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Damascus, Hauran, and the Lebanon Mountains. 55 
obliged to correct their positions, as assumed by the best autho- 
rities, in order to make them agree with my own observations. 
Having laid down these places, [ constructed the several routes 
1 had followed between them, and thus fixed with care the station 
on the summit of the lofty peak above Bludin, | then laid down 
the stations of observation on Hermon, Jebel ‘liniyeh, Tell Mani’a 
and ‘Tell es-Salahiych, from each of which, with the exception of 
the second, J Aad taken the angles of all the others. On the basis 
thos formed, I constructed the whole from my itineraries, and very 
numerous bearings | 

It will thus be observed, that the map has no claim to strict 
accuracy, a3 there were no points within the bounds of my survey, 
ustronomically fixed to eerve as a fasis. I have endeavoured, 
however, to approximate as closely to the truth as possible; and I 
have been careful to delineate with accuracy the relative positions 
of the several provinces, cities, and villages. 

It has often been to me a subject of regret that, from the want 
of the requizite instruments, I have not been able to improve the 
many opportunities I have had of ascertaining from astronomical 





observation, the true position of many important towns in this 


interesting country. Were the latitudes and longitudes of Damas- 
cus, Hums, Busrah, and a few other places ascertained, an accu- 
rate and full map of this section of Syria could now be constructed, 
This, however, i can scarcely hope to accomplish, for I have 
already found it to be rather an expensive amusement to conduct 
scientific investigations in a country like Syria, where one is de- 
pendent wholly on lis own resources. 





Vi— Report of a Journey in Palestine. By Mr, Henny Poor. 


: Commuauicated by the Eant of CLAmexpon. 


September 27, 1855.—Leaving Constantinople for Jaffa hy the 
fteamer, we stopped a octane at Gallipoli, the Dardanelles, 
Tenedos, Mitylene, Smyrna, Chio, Rhodes, Marsine, Alexandretta, 
Latakia, Larnaca in Cyprus, to land and take in goods and pas 


October 

ctoher 7, Sunday.— Arrived at Beyriit. 

October 9.—We stopped for a short time at Mount Carmel, and 
anchored off Jaffa at 3 p.m. | ; 

October 10,—The Vice Consul arranged about engaging horses 
to take us to Jerusalem. He informed me that 150 okes or 
400 lbs. were a camel’s load from Jerusalem; the charge for 

rriage 25 piastres or 4s. 2d. per load. The charge for storage 
was 10 piastres or 1s. Sd. per load for a reasonable time; th 
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season for shipping from Jaffa was from June to November. The 
principal imports were salt and manufactured goods ; the exports 
were cotton and grain; population 25,000. I left Jaffa at 4 Pow. 
and d between hedges of prickly pears, protecting oran, 
trees loaded with fruit, for some distance ; the soil appeared to! 
red sand, and where rock showed it seemed to dip to the east. The 
ground rose gradually until we came to Ramleh at 7 P.™., where 
we rested at the house of the Consular Agent. | 
Oetober 11.—I left Ramleh at 1-30 a.m., and rode over culti- 
vated ground: at 4 a.w. we began to ascend the mountain-pass 5. 
the rock was limestone, dipping about 8° to 10° w.; we reached 
the summit at 6-40 a.m, pase the village of Abu Gosh, and a 
chureh in ruins at 7 a.M., as we descended on the £. side of the 
mountain. At 7°30 we reached a spring, where the limestone had | 
a slight dip to the & ; we then crossed another hill of limestone; . 
passed over a stone bridge, near the village of Kulonia, and 
arrived at Jerusalem at 10°30 a.m. By aneroid the bottom of 
Hezekiah’s Pool was 20644 ft. above the level of the Medi- 
terranean. Bedouins came with camels loaded with raisins, very 
| and luscious; also carbonate of potash from the district 
of Salt to the east of the Jordan. ; 
October 17,— At 7-30 a.m. 1 felt three smart shocks of an earth- 
quake at Jerusalem. At 3 r.w. I went to meet Mr. Consul Finn 
returning from his tour, and accompanied Mr. Graham on his way 
to Damascus, as far as Nablus. We rode out at the Bethlehem 
Gate; over Seopus, by the base of Mount Gibeon, rab 
Ram-Allah, and cunped: at Bireh. Limestone rocks prevailed the 
whole way, and a good deal of the country was cultivated m 
terraces. > 
October 18.—I got some shelly limestone before leaving Bireh. 
The rock on the top of the hill was nearly flat, slightly inclined to 
the E.; large cleared spaces are used for threshing floors. In an 
hour and a quarter we arrived at Bethel, where is a large pool in 
ruins, also a tower. On the top of the hill were large masses of 
blue limestone with shells. An hour later we passed near Ain-y- 
Borek, where the mountain-road was by the side of a precipice; 
the mountain appeared to have been s ft, for the stratification on 
both sides of the ravine corresponded. Another hour's ride 
brought us to Ain-el-hara-mich, or the Robbers’ Spring, in a 
narrow defile. ‘Che perpendicular rocks were curiously marked, as 
if by torrents of water, by deep longitudinal grooves up to their 
summit. We passed the RK nah Lites: then rode over an 
extensive plafn, near to Burin, and reached Nablus at 7°30 P.ae, 
situated on the e. side of Mount Gerizim, whence it is well sup- 
plied with springs of water. 
— October 19.—I went to the top of Mount Gerizim, and durin; 
the ascent got nummiulitic limestone ; in some parts the rocks had 
. 
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been in a liquid state, for one kind had overflowed and encasec 
another. By aneroid, the summit was 24124 ft. above the Medi- 
terranean, and 1274 ft. above Nablus, to which we returned 
at 7 P.M. 

Oectoher 20,—1 rode to Samaria, passing through a great deal 
of fertile, well-watered. country, and prance ca ye tea of 
Nablus were the summit sources of streams flowing both ways,. 
to the Jordan and to the Mediterranean. Most of the way 
between Nablus and Samaria is covered with masses of flint, 
called by the inhabitants chalcedony. The hill of Samaria is 
composed of limestone.* The land appears to be fertile, and I 
saw a t many mistletoes on the olive-trees ; indigo and sesame 
were alzo grown in the valley. 

October 22.—I1 left Nablus in company with Mr, Finn at 
9-20 a.m., and visited Jacob's Well and the tombs of Joseph and 
Eleazar; the rocks were everywhere limestone; we reached 
Bireh at 8 p.m., where we camped for the night. 

October 23.— We left Bireh at 9 a.m. and returned to Jeru- 
salem. 

October 24,—lI called on the Consul, and arranged through him 
with Mattien FadJalleh for horses, tents, and provisions for the 
Dead Sea; be also sent a messenger to Abii Daouk, sheikh of 
the Djahalins, for a guard, as we had to pass through his territory ; 
also sent to Elijah Mashal | 
act as Interpreter. | 

October 25.—I visited the tombs and other remarkable sites 
rion Jerusalem, while waiting for the arrival of the guard of 

rabs. 
___ October 26.—At 8 45 am. T left Jerusalem and rode throug 

Bethany: the limestone dipped about 15° to the x At 11°00) 
road to Jericho branched off to the &. We soon after passed near 
the ruined Khan-el-Lachmé, where white nodules with black flint 
in the centre were thickly strewed about. At 11-45 we passed 
Durbez-zuar; caw Tirb-rearché to the x. At 12°30 came to 
the junction of valleys Dubbak and Cavern of Hiram-em-Dowrah ; 
the cisterns in limestone were dry. ‘Thence we rode s.e., and 
ascended a hill where chalk was vertical with a yellow tinge; 
strike w.x.w. ands. ‘The road was through barren hills and 
steep ravines, and at 115 p.m. we passed a curious pinnacle of 
sharp broken rocks; at 1°45 we crossed a ridge, where thin layers 
of sandstone alternated with the chalk ; and a little farther on, the 
hills were covered with red clay, and we reached Nebi Musat at 
® The Mediterranean Sea bore s, 61° w. | Mount Ebal ee oe OO 

Mount Gerizim .. .. .. & 33° | Variation 10° w. | . 

5 soca Se le roc renee 
ug eee fawu-coloured limestone, shelly, sod full of franuhents of bone ; also 
oucele and lima in limestone. 


lam to ask him to accompany me, and 
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2-05 p.w., which by aneroid was 2495 ft. below Jerusalem, and 
$294 ft. below the level of the Mediterranean. The soil smelt 
very strong of sulphur, the rocks dipped to the x.w., and I got 
imens of limestone of an oolitic structure, also of a seam of 
bituminous and calcareous limestone, with pectens about 6 in. 
thick, of which bowls, seals, &c. are made. Thermometer was 
-§89° Fahr. in the tent at 3 P.M. 
October 27.—1 left Nebi Musa with a single Arab at 4 a.m. 
to ride to the Dead Sea—said to be three hours distant. I reached 
the shore in an hour and a half. We rode through steep winding 
defiles: the ground sounded harshly under the horse's feet. 
Thermometer in air 70°, in the Dead Sea 82°, and fell to 64° 
Fahr. in drying. I waded in to a depth of 4 ft., where I filled a 
bottle with the water, and got a specimen of clay and bituminous 
stone ; this was near the island as marked on the maps, but which 
I found to be a promontory with a few dead shrubs encrusted with 
salt upon it. e water was beautifully clear and calm. The 
line of drift-wood was 4 ft. above the t level of the sea; 
rounded pebbles of different kinds formed the beach; but I could 
not find either sulphur, nitre, or bitumen. By anerowl the sea was 
1313) ft. below the Mediterranean, and 34504 ft. below Jeru- 
salem. My Arab guide did not like me to remain long, as seven 
Arabs of another tribe came from the Jordan to see who we were. 
We left the shore of the Dead Sea at 6-30 a.m.; crossed the first 
ridge at 6°50; passed over what I thought might have been the 
original level of the old plain at 7°15, and 5324 ft. above the Dead 
Sea. At 7°30 we reached the top of the mountain, 1020 ft. above 
the Dead Sea, and we got back to Nebi Musa at 7-50), having 


been only 1-20 hour in ager 4 Lleft Nebi Musa at 9°30 a.m., 
ra | bi 


and arrived at Jerusalem at 2-45 p.m., 80 that Bo ies oe 
easily go in 64 hours from Jerusalem to the Dead Sea by this 
route. In the evening I arranged with Abu Daouk, that the 


number of the guard was not to exceed 12 men, at 10 piastres” 


each per diem, and 20 piastres per diem for himself and horse. 

October 28, Sunday —Adam Bek, deputy Pasha, called on me: 
he was much interested with the aneroid, and anxious fora railroad 
to be made to Jerusalem. 

October 29.—L left Jerusalem at 10°30 a.m., and rode by way 
of Bethlehem to Urtas, where Elijah Mashallam joined me. This 
valley is very fertile, being watered by the Pools of Solomon, 
which we passed at 1°30 p.m. By aneroid the aqueduct was 81 ft. 
above the bottom of the Pool of Hezekiah in Jerusalem. The 
ground kept rsing until we reached Khan Cull at 5-15 pine. We 
arrived at Hebron at (30 Po, where we encamped. Wolves, 
jackals, boars, foxes, badgers, and porcupines abounded. A great 
dval of land is cultivated, and large vineyards were near the town. 

October 30.—We had to remain all day to enable the muleteers 
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to get barley, water, and other articles for the journey. I went 
to see a tree called Abraham Oak, 23 ft. in circumference, near 
which I got two fossil shells, We afterwards rode to visit the 
ruins of Rama, on the plain of Mamre, and passed by the x. side 
of Hebron, where the limestone was nearly level, dipping slightly 
- ‘tothe se. At 2 p.w. we passed by Ain-es-Lin, where I got fossil 
shells much crushed. The ruins at Rama measured 214 fi. from 
BE. to w., by 165 ft. x. to s,; the walls were 5 ft. 10 im thick, of 
shelly limestone. | 
October 31.—We left Hebron at 8°15 a.m. and rode nearly &., 
and at 9°45 passed the ruins of Ziph, about 1 m. off on our left. 
At 10-30 I visited the ruins of Em Sirkan, which must have been 
a large city ; soon after, going due s., we passed other ruins, and 
came to firket-el-Kurmel. at 12, where there is a ruined tower, 
extensive ruins, and a large pool filled up with dirt; but a good 
epring of water in a cave on the n. side of the pool. From El 
Kurmel we travelled x., and at 1 r.w. came to a well at Tawand, 
then crossed a ridge, and descended into a plain on a &&. course, 
with a dry water-course and rocky sides: at 1-45 pa. we crossed 
another ridge, and at 2 p.m. reached the encampment of the 
Djahalins, consisting of about 70 long tents made of goats’ hair. 
Our baggage did not come up until 4 r.o1., so we had to camp there. 
There were not any trees or shrubs on the route, after having 
left Hebron; the rocks of limestone continued unchanged. ‘ 
November 1,—We left the camp of the Djahalins at Tawan at 
915 a.m. and rode s. till 10-15, when we came to a well and 
watered our horecs; we left at 11 a.m, and rode on a 4.5. course 
till 12:25, when we came to the valley of Drippings (Wadi 
Mahras of Lynch), where chalk showed in several places overlaid 
“by limestone. At 140 rot. we came to a ridge where I got 
a view of the Dead Sea; at 2°10 p.. we reached Ermelé, where 
‘Thad a good view of the s. end of El Lisan, or the Peninsula, 
and the bey ot the Dead Sea; we then descended a steep bank 
to a dry brook, then rose again and crossed a ridge at 3 p.m. with 
a high mountain (Masada) on our left. The country was quite 
barren the whole way, and very bot. At 3-23 we came toa i 
where the sheikh wanted to camp, but I thought it too early m 
the day, and pushed on until 4°30, when we camped at the Bed of 
the Dervish. Picked up a small piece of lava, | 
ovember 2.—We left the camp at 8°10 a.m. and rode on a 8B. 
course ; at 9 a.m. we passed a large Talkba tree, and then rode 
ee yore calle MRT RFS ss 4} = rock looked like 
inders of sulphur. At | we “i what appeared to be 
an old crater: the rocks dipped x., &w., and ae. At 11 am, 
we came to the top of the ridge Nejeb. We now descended 
rapidly by a winding path, and at 11°45 passed a ruimed 
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tower called El Zuereh, and at 12-35 pitched our tents on the 





— of Usdum. The temperature in the tent was 90°. The 


jorses had to go to Em Berghek for water, and did not return until 
5r.m., so we were not able to ride anywhere. I walked down 
to the shore of the Dead Sea, and got a bottle of the water, 
temperature 55°; it was not so clear as at the north end, but was 
more saturated with brine. Crystallized salt extended 40 yards 
in width from the water's edge, and the line of drift-wood was 70 
yards distant. I picked up erystallized spar and saw a flock of 
about 30 black and white birds, swimming in a line and diving 
out in the water. I found no shells upon the shore. We passed a 
hole where a camel had fallen through the encrusted sand, which 
waa about 60 ft. above the present level of the sea. Many parts 
sounded hollow, as if there were subterranean watercourses. = 
November 3.—We rode to the Cave of Usdum, which I found 
was about midway of the length of the mountain, and on the east 
or side next to the sea. Hock salt was visible all the way along 
in the mountain side with limestone overlying it, with a ential 
dip of 45° w. The rocks of the cave were composed of large, 
loose, broken masses, so we could not penetrate far; but I was 
told by the Arabs as well as the tent men, who had been along 
with De Sauley, that we had penetrated farther than other travel- 
lers, as no one previously hid ‘cheered the long stalactites of salt 
which I discovered ; and yet by measurement I had not gone over 
200 ft. in a direct line into the cave. I also observed that there 
was a current of air passing into the cave and ascending towards 
the roof where the stalactites were, co I had no doubt but there ~ 
was a communication with the top of the mountain at that place. 
I got spar above the rock galt, but could not find any mitre, | 
Marshy ground at the south end of the Dead Sea had a red ap- 
pearance, but the mud was too soft for any person to walk _ 1h 
On in returning to our camp, I saw a flock of nearly 100 black wild 
fowl, diving and flapping their wings in the Dead Sea, and I could 
not but think that both the flocks had been feeding at the time. 
November 4, Sunday.— We attempted to ascend Mount Usdum 
from the west side, and went up a water-course to a height of _ 
270 ft. by the aneroid, when I found the side so steep and full of 
fissures, that I did not like to proceed for fear of breaking my in- 
struments ; there were pinnacles of salt in every direction. The 
highest point must be 400 ft. above the Dead Sea. At 10 acm. 
we left Usdum and rode along the western shore ; I saw many 
dead trees standing in the Dead Sea for some distance from the 
shore in the hay. At 10-45 we came to a brine spring, tempera- 
ture 90°, about 100 yards distant and 30 ft. above the level of 
the sea. It spread over some extent of ground where the kali 
plant grew freely. At the drift line and a few yards from the 
Dead d Sea, to which there was ao free communication by the 
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ca elgg I caught several little fish* from half an inch to 
one and a quarter inch in length ; I therefore think there must be 
fish in the sea from whose spawn these little ones had been pro- 
duced. The same kind of fish, some three inches long, were 
afterwards seen in the “ Spring of the Morass” near the north 
end of the sea, but none could be found in any of the brooks 
running into the sea upon the west or south shore. A duck 
flying across the sea to this spot just as we left it, most likely to 
feed there. A number of camels came to Usdum for salt; the 
Arabs get 60 piastres or 10s. per load of 500 Ibs. at Jerusalem 

the purchaser paying the Turkish Government a duty of | 5 
Sree per load adsGonal A camel could not make more than 

4 trips in « year under favourable circumstances. 

November 5.—We left Usdum at 645 a.m., passed the Cave 
at 10 a.™., and rode south until we came to the end of Usdum; 
we then crossed at 11:10 a brook, dried up in places, from whieh 
the Arabs, at present, collect their salt. Thence we rode 8.B. 
across a marshy plain without a sign of vegetation. The road is 
not.passable in wet weather. I passed 11 dry brooks and stopped 
at 12:15, near the rank growth of reeds on the eastern side of 
the plain, until the baggage-mules came up. A very white range 
of mountains continued s. from Usdum, and a countless number 
of conical hills covered the plain tothe s I saw the mountain 
of Petra in the distance, but could not distinguish any opening in 
that direction. Just as we were passing through the belt of reeds 
we were attacked by a band of Bedouins (45 of the Beni Orkbé 
tribe) armed with spears and pistols: fortunately they could not 
use the former among the tall reeds, which gave time for a 





parle . One of my guards belonged to the Tamari tribe, 
* friend! 


y with the Beni Orkbé, They recognised each other, and 
he told them that my party was under the protection of his tribe, 
the Tamari; they therefore agreed-to let us pass without moles- 
tation. Thev had threatened at first to shoot Abii Daouk, as he 
was at war with them, and had stolen a number of their camels; 
one had thrown his spear at me, which luckily fell short ; another 
rode up and took hold of the muzzle of my gun, which I then 
* turned towards his body ; upon which he left bold of it and rode 
off. It thus turned out that we were fortunate in having engaged 


the Tamari. The Beni Orkbé dismounted and piled their spears 


while we rode pastthem, We gave sone of them a little tobaceo. 
Thig encounter detained us until 1°30 po, when we passed 
along through a variety of trees and shrubs and cultivated patches 
of ground. At 2-30 p.1. we crossed three smal] bryoks of swiftly 
running water not far from each other, called by the Arabs * Ain 

* These fish have been sent, through the British Museum, to Sir John Richardson, 
who has named them Lebras, or Cyprinodum 'lummonis, and who has promis 
to describe them. Cuvier describes sunilor fish as being found im the Ifed Sea. 
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es Ashkha,” and at 3 p.m. came to a large encampment of the 
Ghoranhi: the plain being called Ghor. A sirocco at night first 
filled our tent with sand, and afterwards blew it down. 
November 6.—A calm morning. «4 ruined tower called Kasar- 
Aswad was on the mountain side, opposite to the tents. We 
started at 10 a.m. and rode through a very large plantation of 
maize, and travelled by the lower or shore road. fter passing 






: the cultivated lands near the river Ashkha, we crossed a stagnant 
:: brook, and rode along the side of a bay with very little saline m- 
f _erustation; we then passed large boulders of ah ROT after- 
— wards boulders of red sandstone, of which some had black veins 
, and others red or yellow veins running through them. At noon 
\ we reached the north side of the bay, where a point of land juts 
} out into the sea, about 2 m, across; it was covered with mimosa 
7 and other trees near the base of the mountains, while the other 
# parts were covered by bushes or rank vegetation. We then rode 


along another bay close to the water's edge, which washes the base — 
of the mountain. The rocks here showed a horizontal stratifica- 
tion in a line parallel to the shore, having a dip to the east. ‘The 
highest ridge had a red tinge, the next ndge was of a dark brown 
ir; while at their base were one or two appearances of chalk. 
A great many places appeared like extinct craters, and the whole 
line of mountains was full of rents and sharp points. At 1 Pia. 
we rode acrose a second point with a number of mimosa trees on 
it, and near them some ruins. I noticed two stones which had been 
hewn and dressed; farther on were wumerous lines of foundations 
as of an extensive town. The tomb of the Sheikh Salakh, or 
“ Peace,” was also on the point. He is the patron saint of the 
Bedouins, who still sacrifice at his tomb before going on their pre- 

: ry excursions At 1°20 p.m. we rode through loose rocky” 
round, which was eben the winter rains. Two brooks 
were still running. We then rode round another bay, and at 3 Pm. 
we came to the south side of the peninsula, El Lisan, or the 
“ Tongue.” This was the spot where [brahim Pasha fought the 
four tribes of Bedouins, viz: Beni Orkbé, Beni Suchke, Beni 
Hamidé, and Kerak. Ibrahim is said to have lost 20,000 men in 

the battle and among the mountain passes, and the Bedouins to © 
have lost only 7,000 men. He did not subdue them. We next 
wesedl the Pool or Birket el Ketmé, which measured 8? ft. square 
and 11 ft. deeptothe mud. It had been plastered inside, abd the 
firat coat had been scored for the better adhesion of the second. 
‘Traces of an aqueduct and other buildings stjll remained : this was, 
no doubt, tha site of an ancient city, but net so large as the 
one near Sheikh Salakh’s tomb. I picked up a number of shells 
of Turritella in the pool. I then rode east across the peninsula ; 
the soil appeared sulpburous, and was full of small hillocks and 
dry water-courses. At 4°15 p.m. we came to asmall swift running 
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stream, “ Wadi el Deraah,” flowing down into the bay formed 
» E) Lisan. On our right on the main land, we observed ruins 
which are called Khirbé tawarken-¢l Suker, or ruins of the sugar 
mills, which would indicate that sugar-canes bad been formerly 
rown there. At 4°30 pow. we came to unother settlement of the 
G horanhi, who were more numerous and uncivilized than those at 
the first Ghor. Few of them, even men, had on more clothing 
than a strong cotton shirt. ‘They mentioned that a shock of an 
earthquake had been felt three days before; it was also felt at 
Jerusalem. | 
November 7.—The Beni Orkbé returned with ge girs camels, 
which they had stolen from a village. on the west side of Usdum, 
and coolly said that they had shot two men and a woman of the 
Assaymis tribe, who had resisted them. They had not fed or 
rested their horses since they parted from us at the Ghor, and now 
killed a camel, upon which they feasted ; and our Arabs gladly 
accepted their invitation to join them. At 10-30 a.m. I left the 
camp with Elijah Mashallam, the Ghor Sheikh, and one mounted 
‘Arab, to explore the Peninsula. We passed a mound, which we 
were told was an old grave; saw the tracks of gazelles on the 
sand ; and at 11:15 we reached the s.w. corner of the Cove: The 
stratification of the hills of El Lisan was nearly horizontal, witha 
slight dip to the east. At noon we found a great many dead locusts 
lying onthe beach; I also got specimens of spar and thin shales 
lipping sx. about 5°, which continued nearly the whole way to 
the north point of El Lisan, which we reached at 12°40, and where 
I took the pelt of several places ;* filled a bottle with water from 
the Dead Sea, which was, at least, half a mile from the foot of the 
hill. There was not any break through the range of hills, as indi- 


cated YY the map. I got a few specimens of sulphur and some — 


hotryoidal limestone. At 1:20 p.m. we left and rode along on the 
west side of the Peninsula; a ridge of rocks and breakers showed 
for some distance out in the sea from the north end, until we came 
opposite to Sebbeh, where they again united with the shore. There 
1 saw three ducks settle in the water and swim along, as if feeding 
at the edge of the surf. At 2°45 pm. I saw seven other ducks 


sitting on the edge of the shore. We tried but could not get 


within shot of either Jot, which appeared to be smaller than those 
we had previously seen. At 3 po. our horses scrambled up the 
south end of the sulphur hills, and we reached the table-land 
at 3°30, where the aneroid made the height about 230 ft. above the 
Dead Sea; the banks of the ravines were nearly perpendicular, and 
at the base of them I observed the ends of trees sticking out as if 
it had formerly been a line of drift-wood. Two large circular 

* Mouth of river Arnon .. 6.50° &. | Frank Mountain .. .. 5. 20° w, 

+ Callirhoe =.20° cr, | Birketel Khalil .. .. ». 54° w. 

Engedi Point -» Mi, LE? -w, . 
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depressions were observable on the table-land, and I noticed that 


there was a hole at the root of almost every shrub. The whole 
way was full of holes and cracks, down which rain would run, and 
the surface appeared covered with a sulpherous crust, beneath 
which the soil was of a soft chalky colour, and of a loose sandy 
natore. The ridge was about 2 m. wide, but is wearing away 
annually on both sides, We returned to the camp at 5 Pim. I 
my Bot two or three small bits of asphalt, and not any nitre: 
jackals were howling all night, The Sheikh of the Beni Orkhé 
wanted to escort us to Kerak and the river Arnon; and when he 
found that we were not going there he demanded backshish, and 
Abu Daouk gave him 100 plastres to prevent him from bringing 
down the other tribes upon us; we also promised to return at once 
to the west side of the Dead Sea. 

November 8.—'Thermometer 72° at 6°45 a.m. Some one had 
stolen my hammer as it hung on my saddle, and I complained to 
the Sheikh; but it was too great a prize to be given up again. 
We left the Ghor camp at $15 a.m. and rode to She ruins of the 
Sagar Mills, or Kherbet tawarken-el Suker, and of which I took 
the measurement. A fine stream was flowing alongside; the ruins 
lay within the range of the mountains and cover a large area, so 
that it must have been the site of a very populous city. We left 
at 11 a.m., having sent the baggage on in advance. At 11-40 we 
eee the pool, and at 12-25 came to the bay at the south side of 
El Lisan ; we then crossed a point of land, and at 12-42 came to 
asecond bay, where we rode close to the water’sedge. At 1-30 p.m. 
we crossed two brooks of good running water, with oleanders 
blooming on their banks. At 140 p.w. we came to the Sheikh’s 
tomb and the rumed tower, where a party of twelve Bedouins had 
posted themselves. They declared war against Abi Daouk, and + 
threatened to fire; he talked boldly to them, although there were 
only five of us with him at the time, and we passed on without 
molestation. We got back to the first Ghor encampment at 
$35 p.m. I picked upsamples of rock, which had apparently rolled 
down from the mountains of Moab. | 

November 9.—Up at 3 am. packing; thermometer 60° at 6 a.m, 
A very small grey-breasted baneibied flew into the tent. We 
started from the Ghor at 8:10 a.m. I got some flowers and seeds 
from the osher-trees ; also some black locusts, with yellow spots 
(Petasia), which were resting upon them. We passed the three 
been attacked by the Bedouins, at 9-24 a.m. All were glad to get 
out into the open lee which we rode across, At 11:30 a.m. I went 
into a cave of Usdum, where were immense blocks of rock salt, but: 
I could not find any nitre. Soon after we passed the principal 
cave, and reached north peint of Usdum at 12-455, The sea 
had very sensjbly receded from the shore since we were there, and 
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I should think had lowered a foot in ot ong height. Arabs 

were collecting salt from the beach. We reached Em Berhek at 

269 p.m., where many rows of large and heaped stones showed the 

remains of an extensive city. There were two ae : one measured 
he 


33 = 54, 6 x 8 ft. deep, and had five steps at the north corner; the 
second pool measured 35.3 x 30,9 x 8.6 deep. The latter did 
not appear to have been square. There were the remains of a fort 
on the north or opposite side of the ravine. The brook wound 
through the rocks, and about a quarter of a mile inland there was 
a fall of 10 or 12 ft, from which point there had formerly been 
an aqueduct leading to the pools. Here I found a crab * and some 
fresh-water shells.t It thundered aud kept very hot at night, being 
§3° in the tent at 10°15 pat. 

_ November 10.—I took the measurement of the ruined fort. Alni 
Daouk told me that when a boy he had crossed over to El Lisan 
from this point on a camel. We left at 10°15 a.m, and very s00n 
afterwards had to leave the shore, as the mountains came directly 
into the sea, and there was no beach to ride along; we had to 
travel along a very bad path, about 200 ft. above the level of the 
sea. At 11-30 we passed over a hill, where the rocks dipped ».w. 
about 30°. We then descended on to an extensive a with 
some mimosa trees growing on it, which is marked on the map as 
the point of the occasional ford. At 11-48 a.w. we passed the dry 
Wadi-Em-Diun, or Wild Goats, which must sometimes be a torrent, 
from the size of the rolled stones in it. At 2-23 pom. we were 
parallel with the ruins of the Sugar Mills, among masses of broken 
rocks, and some horizontal strata of the same kind of sulphurous 
limestone as on El Lisan, which spread over an immense area, full 
of fissures with steep sides. I ehould imagine that they had been 
anade by earthquakes, and afterwards the rain had earried down 
the loose soil from their sides: some hills appeared like round 
towers. We rode between them and the mountains, the sides of 
which were nearly perpendicular, and their summits some 1000 ft, 
above us. At 240 pm. we came to Wadi Sebbeh, where there 
were extensive ruins on both sides of the Wadi, with indications of 
pools on its northern bank. The remains of walls, with towers at 
eertain distances running parallel to the mountain, were easily 
traced ;{ alsv the walls of buildings, with square sides, spreading 
over the plain, I observed that the convulsions of nature had taken 
place just along the line of the west wall, which remained on the 
upper level, while all inside of the supposed town had been sunk 
down to a lowerlevel. At 3°15 p.m. we camped at the foot of the 
panes leading up to Masada. Our camp, by aueroid, was 
63 ft. above the Dead Sea; thermometer SU" at 530 pm. The 
horses were watered at a spring about a mile to the north. 

. pho ees + Melanopsis, Bocciaum. 
{ Cireumvallation of Silva according to Josephine, 
VOR. XXXVI. : F 
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November 11, Sunday.—I walked part of the way up the moun- 
tain, passed @ cave * in the limestone rock, and ascended to 429 ft. 
above the camp, when I found the path so narrow, with loose stones 
and precipitous sides, that I returned. 

November 12.—We left Sebbeh at 8 a.m. : the air had a sul- 

nhurous smell. Werode along what appeared to bean old Roman 
road, the stones being cleared for about 20 ft. in width, nearly in 
a straight course. At 8:30 a.m. we came to a coarse sandstone, in 
thin layet™ Te ¢ s.e. about 10°; the stratification of the moun- 
tains appeared to be nearly horizontal. At 8-45 we came to the 
Wadi of Drippings, the outlet of the brook which we crossed from 
Hebron, 294 it took us 12 minutes to ride across the Wadi. At 
9-19 we passed an Arab encampment, where the Sheikh and most 
of his men bad spent Sunday. It bore due west of the north end 
of E] Lisan- At 10-26 we passed the Wadi el Khubera, or the 
Spies, At 1122 we rode down on to the | fain Birket el Khalil, 
i ee tradition says that Abraham turned the salt into stone. 
Numerous small heaps of calcareous matter are scattered about, 
which look like salt-heaps at a distance. I observed a sulphurous 
emell coming from the sea at this point, At 1215 we arrived at 
the base of Engedi, which we ascended as high as the spring, which 
was 82° of temperature, the air being 86°F “By aneroil, the spring 
was 710 ft- above the Dead Sea. Some Arabs of the Rashidy tribe 
were there: and talked very angrily of Abu Daouk taking strangers 
through their territory, until the Tamari told them that Elijah 
Mashallam was from Artas, when they became very civil; they 
said, “ They and the heir of Artas were all of one tibe.” There 
were the remains of a mill at the spring. The fruit of the osher- 
tree was Much smaller than those gathered on the Ghor. A little 
attention t irrigation would make the whole of the hill-side very, 
fruitful, #04 the remains of former terraces were clearly visible. 
We descended ne camp, sige ie renee at nag P.M., situated 
hy a sprimg of good water, and shaded by a elt of gigantic 
id ! ithe Avabs bou ht a lamb, which they roasted in og of 
heated rocks. The cliff was about 200 ft. high on the north side 
of the stream, composed of coarse and fine limestone, flints, and 
cand. bout midway up there were numerous caves, but quite 
inaccessible to us. | | 

November 13.—We left Engedi at 845 a.m. and rode along 
upon the plain until 10 a... when we had to take a path over the 
mountain Side, which was most execrable, being fall of : 
boulders through which there was great difficulty in getting aa 
hacer aire We 6 om 20) ft., then came down again on 
to the shore at Il aw. We pone by an apparent crater, callec 
Khmeid, and | began to ascend a second recinatiia at 11-45. “We 
= Moghirat el Kebrit of Lynch. LSS 

* Kemk bores, 26.0. North point of Fl Lisan bore 5, 98 £. 
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a the summit of the first ridge at 12; the north end of El 
isan bore s. 23 5.; the height of ridge wag 240 ft. above the Dead 
sea. At 1-40 pa. we reached the next ridge, 509 ft. up; the 
road was so bad that we had to unload the mules, and the men 
carried the baggage up a short distance; and they had to hold to 
the baggage “ae the mules’ tails to check them in their descent. 
We did not appear to be half way up the mountains, We again 
reached the shore at 2-05 p.m. crossed a plain, and began to ascend, 
at 2°20 p.m., another mountain: at 3°30 P.M. we reached a table- 
land, 740 ft. above the Dead Sea, having crossed a succession of 
limestone-rocks, with steep banks on each side. We rode along 
this table-land north for a quarter of an bour, with a gradual full 
towards the sea. ‘The view was magnificent, and I could see Kerak 
tower very distinctly in the distance. We ascended another ridge 
for 14 minutes—height by aneroid 894 ft.—the main mountain 
still towering above us; we then made a rapid deseent over shar 
flints, with coarse conglomerate stones in the torrent’s course, an 
perpendicular rocks on our right hand. We arrived at the Ghor 
at 4°25 p.u., where I saw a heap of ruins, which I oe might 
have been a well. We then rode through the reeds to the shore, 
where fresh water springs up close to the edge of the sea, and 
which I think must be covered by the sea when it rises from 
the winter rain. Temperature of air was 84°; Dead Sea 80°: 
ring 79°. The water from the latter tasted softand sweet, while 
that of the sea was so saturated that I could see the brine floating 
in it. The mules did not arrive until 5 p.w., and were much 
fatigued with their day's work. The Tamari picked up a small 
piece of asphalt, of which we found very little during the whole of 


our journey, 
. Robber 14.—I left the camp at 7°35 a. and walked along 
the shore about half a mile, when I came to a salt-spring, comi 
out from under a large rock near the sea, and 3 ft. above its aver 
and the temperature 80°: I took a bottle of it, I then walked 
on to the chief springs of fresh water, half a mile farther ; the tem- 
perature of them was 80°. I saw a number of small fish, 
* Lebras,” from + an inch to 3 inches in length, of the same 
kind as previously caught ; but we could only catch one of them, 
from the water being abundant, and not able to confine them 
in a small space. We also collected a number of black shells, 
* Melanopsis.” We left the springs at 945 a.©,; they extend 
for a considerable distance along the shore, and must yield a great - 
many thousand gallons of water every 24 hours. At 10-20 a.m, 
‘we passed a cave, high up in the rocks, Reps be greg to the 


mouth of the Callirhoe springs, and from which water appears 
. North end of El Lisan bore & ide. 
Mouth of River Aron a. 40 ee 
Pe a Callirhoe iF So Kk = 
. . 2 
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sometimes to have flowed. At 11 a.m. we reached the dry bed 
of the brook “ Kedron,” and picked up“ a small turreted shell ;” 
at 1120 we rode near to some ruins on the north side of the 
brook, but I did not go to them, as we had to ascend the moun- 
tain, At 1145 we reached the pass in thifirst ridge, about 
730 ft. ; at 1220 we came to the second pass, where one of the 
mules fell with my luggage, and all would have rolled down the 
cliff from a height of 1226 ft. if the Arab leading it had not kept 
firm hold of the halter, and got him unloaded. We reached the 
summit, 1340 ft., at 1 r.., from whence I observed that there was 
a table-land or level plain, about the same height, on the opposite 
shore of the Dead Sea, extending from the Callirhoe springs to the 
north end of the sea. The sea was remarkably calm, and t cl 
the sky and mountains in a very wonderful manner. We now rode 
inland for some distance, and did not appear to be very far from 
the Frank mountain, bearing sw. The rocks were chalk, with 
hard horizontal bands of limestone running through them. Muashal- 
lam picked up a flattened fossil-shell, like turritella. 1 observed 
that these mountain-tops were of the same white and sulpburous 
limestone as in the plain, If aa of the same geological 

ge, and at one time level with the plain before the lestruction 
f Sodom and Gomorrah, those cities would have been nearly of 
the same level as the Mediterranean. At 200 p.m, we came toa 
small conical hill, where we had a fine view of the valley of Ghom- 
ran and the surrounding hill, Abii Daouk wanted to camp there, 
but I would not congent, so we pushed on until we came to the chif 
above the ruins of Ghomran; the height was 951 ft. above the sea. 
A good deal of bitaminous limestone was lying about. 

November 15.—I arranged for the baggage to go direct to 
Jericho, while Mashallam, the Sheikh, four Arabs accom-- 
panied me to visit the ruins at the foot of the mountain: it was a 
wery winding path and quite narrow in some ‘s, 20 that a loaded 
mule could not have passed down. Abu Daouk boasted that he 
‘bad once driven as opgelie pope te By vA pseabecotalpior' dark night, 
when Beets pureees, and so eluded ore who thought to 
have found him encamped at Ain el Feshkab- We passed a small 
cave, whence hot air issued. We reached the ruins at 8:15, 
having descended 713 fr. 1 found the remains of an aqueduct, 
walls, pools, and some buildings: one pool measured 58 x 17 in- 
side and 11 f.deep; it had been plastered on large unhewn stones. 
A smaller pool measured 21 x 9 ft. ; it was filled up with rubbish. 
The main wall was close to the side of the large pool on the sea- 
side, between which and the sea were a number of graves. One of 
them | had opened was fete by 3ft. wide, and 4 ft. 10 im. 
deep: it was built upon all four sides with rough stones and square 
corners; there were no osseous remainstraceable, The ruins were 
239 ft. above the Dead Sea, and the base of the hilla, containing 
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the graves, about 100 ft. above the sea. From the state of the 
rains and graves, I should think Ghomran must have been a much 
more ern town than the supposed Gomorrah of De Sauley. 
We left the seaspre ot 9-53 a.m. and rode acros: the plain to 
Jericho, and saw # rood deal of bituminous limestone scattered 
about. We passed some dry watercourses, which had Intely had 
water in them, and crossed some sulphurous chalk-hills; picked up 
some spar. The ground was full of holes, made by a species of 
mole, called “ gerdy,” which made it dangerous to ride fast Filta 
were strewed over the plain. The stratification of the mountains 
on the west side dips gradually to the north, so that opposite to 
Jericho the same strata are down on the plain which were on the 
mountain tops at Ghomran, We arrived at the tent, which was 
pitched near the guardhouse at Jericho, at 2 r.a.; thermometer in 
tent 91°. A running stream passed close by. The village was 
a dirty, miserable-looking place, with stone walls, and branches of 
trees formed the iol oF tha houses, A guard of fifty Turkish 
Maize, wheat, indigo, and plants thrive there ; potatoes have 
also auoceeded very well. Jericho, by aneroid, was 516 ft. above 
the Dead Sea. The thermometer fell to 62° at 6 p.w., and was at 
60° at LO re. 1 felt very cold, and could not getto sleep. Jack- 
als made a continual howling during the night. 

November 16.—I heard ‘that there was war between two tribes 
intercourse with the people on that side. I observed that trees 
grew on the tops of the mountains of the x, which was not the 
case on the w. side of the Jordan and Dead Sea. We leh Je- 
richo for the Jordan at 9 A..., and soon after observed the founda- 





* tions of walls and heaps of ruins, but not such Jarge stones as on the 


shore of the Dead Sea. We crossed a dry river bed; the plain 
had a gradual slope towards the Jordan, with shrubs in clumpa. 
We reached the Jordan at 10-40 a.s.; by aneroid the “ Pilgrim's 
hathing-place” was 104 feet above the d Sea. ‘The waters 
flowed rapidly, but were very muddy; the temperature was 64°, 
that of the air being 80°, I collected three kinds of shells (one a 
bivalve); crabs ® were also seen in the river. Several lars were 
growing on the bank, also willows and tamarisks. Palms | did 
not see, although the whole coast of the Dead Sea is strewed with 
them. ‘The river was about 50 yards wide at that spot: I saw 
only one hawk anda kingfisher aying over its surface. At | 1-30 
ind at 12 


A.M. we left the Jordan, passed over about 20 yards of 
aqueduct ; soon after we came to a stone well in the nod of te 
river, but it was only 64 feet deep and full of stagnant water, 


winiting ant thekty ne Jordan. The banks of that river were so 
Finding and thickly wooded that I could not take any bearings of 
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ill 
the surrounding coum We then visited the ruins of the church 
of St. John, bearing wh . from Jericho.” At 2-10 p.m. we left the 
ruins, and a few minutes’ riding took us across the bed of the first 
river; in quarters of an hour we ree the bed of the 
Jericho river, and returned to our camp at 3° 
November 17,—Up at $45 A.m.; thermometer 57°. We left 
Jericho at 6°50 a.m. just as the sun rose above the mountains of 
Moab. We rode through what must have been a fine garden in 
the bed of the river Araba, then passed under an aqueduct, of 
which I counted il. arches, anning the river, which appeared 
| preservation Sion after we passed another aqueduct im 
ruins, 0 nly two. andes remaining: then the sides of a third aque- 
duct were traceable nearer to the mountain: all of them had 
brought water from the river of Jericho to irrigate the plain 
towards the Dead Sea. We rode up on the x. ie of the river 
Araba for some uniles, the rocks being limestone. The road was 
in | ywinding and steep, At 9-23 a.m. we came to a 
pass, ed the Khatrudé, wath a well, where the pilgrims, 
iB momen we then descended for. a short time, and 
crossed at 940 the plain of the Robbers. At 10°30 we reached 
‘the point where the road joins from Nebi Musa; and at 11-25 
AM, We i fak at the spring of the Apostles; tempera- 
ture of water 7 ee seal through Bethany at 12°05, and 
arrived at (sg at 12°50. The thermometer in my room 
was 60°. The baggage-ules did not arrive until three hours 


later. 
November 18 Reng y cal —I had an attack of fever and ague in 
the a 


was caused by our camping on damp 


















pe aan settling the accounts of Fad- 
lalleh and the ‘Tamari aouk sent word that he was ill, 
ijah Mashallam dagen =a of fever and ague from 
ne change wits 20 great sudden, 60 instead of 90 















proe vet to Alscamdiik: 4 got to 
stoyppec at the convent all night. 
—T left Bamleh at 5°55 a.m., and rode to Jaffa 
and trenty minutes, where I rested until 1 P.M., 
rd the steamer, which left for Alexandria at 
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VII.—Geographical Notes on Siam, with a New Map of the 
Lower Part of the Menam River. By Harny Parkes, Esq., 
F.4,G.5., Her Britannic Majesty's Consul at Amoy. 

ead, December 10, 1855. 


Tue treaty with Siam, lately concluded by Sir John Bowring, has 
brought that country into prominent notice, and added grently to 
the interest that had been awakened by the remarkably liberal and 
enlightened characters of its two present sovereigns, and certain of 
their principal ministers. The opposite policy o jealous exclusive- 
ness which had been pursued prior to the accession of the present 
sovereigns in 1851, had restricted foreign communication and 
prevented the expansion of European commerce, for which ample 
elements exist. Now, however, that the whole country has been 
freely thrown open to the enterprise of our merchants, it becomes 
deserving of our best attention; while its geography, which, in 
common with all the Hindu-Chinese, or ultra-Gangetic nations, 
remains very imperfectly known, requires special investigation. 
The first important endeavour, made on our part, to improve or 
open up commercial relations with Siam, was confided to that 
veteran Orientalist and political agent, Mr, John Crawfurd, who 
proceeded there on a mission in 1822, and succeeded amid great 
difficulties in laying a foundation for friendly intercourse, and in 
acquiring such a knowledge of the genius and manners of the 
nation, and the resources of the country, as tended greatly to facili- 
tate subsequent negotiations. Captain (afterwards Colonel) Henry 
Burney followed in 1826, and concluded the treaty upon which our 
litical and commercial relations with Siam have hitherto been 
= Bane The arrival of Roman Catholic missionaries in the country, 
has been traced up to the time of St. Francis Xavier,* but no 
modern work bas proceeded from their pen until last I be when 
Monseigneur Pallegoix, the present vicar-apostolic, on the occasion 
of his return to France, published a description of Siam, giving 
the results of his experience acquired ours a residence of 24 
years in the country, which must be regarded at the present mo- 
ment as valuable and opportune. Several English merchants 
and American Protestant missionaries have also lived in Siam 
for the same length of time; but either from fear of a jealous 
government, or other motives, we have, with the exception of a 
description of the transitory visit of Malcolm, no published record 
of their observations and researches. That they have been in- 
dustrious explorers, however, I had an opportunit} of learning 





ms M. Beryth, principal vicar apostolic, arrived at Yuthia with six missionaries 
in 1663, 
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during my recent visit to Siam with Sir John Bowring; and indeed 
the principal object of this brief paper is to bring under the notice 
of the Society the coutributions which they have made to the geo- 
graphy of Siam, as they are embodied in the map now sulimitted, 
aud which represents the lower portion of the Menam and other 
Siamese rivers, Considering, however, how few of us are familiar 
with the extent, or the different states of which this kingdom is 
composed, I trust I may be allowed to preface the subject by 
glancing, in the first place, at the principal civil divisions of Siam. 

The Siamese dominions may be said to extend from the 5th to 
the 21st degree of north latitude, or to upwards of sixteen degrees, 
and from the 98th to the 105th degree of east longitude, or about 
seven degrees. Of the longitude we may speak with more certainty 
than the latitude, for we still remain without the means of detining 
the northern boundary of Siam with any certainty. Most probably 
Siam Proper reaches to the 18th degree of north latitude, whilst 
its principal tributary, the Laos kingdom of Changmai, extends 
northwards as far as the 21st degree. These positions indeed 
have been adopted in the dtiginal ME map constructed recently 
by the Prince Krom Hluang Wongsa, an uncle of the present 

ing, and one of the highest and most distinguished state func- 
tionaries. He constructed it last year when employed on the 
froutier as Commander-in-Chief of the Siamese army, then en- 
gaged in a war with Chiangtoong, a tributary Birman state; and 
we may certainly acquit him of being disposed to disparage his 
own country. by ones it appear smaller than it really is. Bis 0 
Pallegoix, however, defines Siam as extending from the 4th to 
the 22nd degrees of north latitude, or two degrees in excess both 


of the above caleulation and the careful estimate by Crawfurd. 


dhe kingdom of Siam comprises— 
1, Siam Proper, oceupying the centre. 
2. Tributary Malayan States, on the south. 
3, Conquered territory of Camboja and Korat, on the east. 
4. Tributary Lao States, on the north and north-east, 

Siam Proper is divided into 41 provinces, each of them 
Brrernen by a phya or mandarin of the. first class, who is the 
King’s viceroy, and is assisted in the administration by two 
deputies. | 

2 The Malayan States are Patani, Pagan, Kalaintan, and 
Quedah. The tribute or acknowledgment of fealty paid by these 
states, especially in the case of the last three, ‘viz. Tringanu, 
Kalantan, and Quedah, the populations of which consist for the 
most part of "Malays, is little else than the triennial presentation 
at Bangkok of a gold and silver flower, and, in effect, is often as 
Spiniaal as the same mark of dependence observed on the part of 
Stain itself towards China. They are indeed bound to contribute 
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men, money, and provisions, when Siam is at war, but it appears 
that they seldom kecp this engagement, unless Siam is in a con- 

*dition to enforce it. In the case of Patani the subjection 1s more 
complete, on account of its population being, to a large extent, 

Siamese. 

Camboja, now nearly divided between Siam and Cochin China, 
was, three or four centuries ago, more powerful than either of 
them, and at one time had the rule of many of the Lao States, 
and even of Siam itself. Attacked and harassed by the Anamese, 
that is, the Cochin Chinese and Tonquinese united, on one hand, 
and the Siamese on the other, large portions of its dominions 
have, from time to time, been seized and appropriated by these 
States, until but a small remnant of about two degrees longi- 
tude and three or four of latitude, with a single seaport, Kampot, 
and perhaps half a million of subjects, are all that remain to 
the present impoverished monarch. The son of the Cambojan 
King is kept by the Siamese as a hostage at Bangkok, for the 
friendly conduct of his father; while the Cochin Chinese possess 
even a more material pledge in the exclusive navigation of the 
great river Mekon, which they have closed against the Cambojans. 

Korat, previous to the Cambojan annexation, was the frontier 
state of Siam to the east, and considered, therefore, a highly im- 
portant post, The Prince who rules it has the seat of his govern- 
iment in a strongly walled town, which can only be approached by a 
dense and dangerous jungle, known among the natives by the 
name of Dong Phya Fai (the forest of the king of fire). The 
journey from Bangkok to this place has lately been performed by 
Dre. 8. R. House, an enterprising American missionary, long resi- 
or in Siam. . 

: e Lao States present a most interesting people to our con- 
sideration, whether viewed in regard to their edisba character and 
primitive manners, or as being the parent stock of the Siamese nation, 
and it has been even said of the Anamese also. I cannot say whether 
the designation “ Lao,” by which they are known among the Chinese, 
and which, in the language of the latter, signifies “ ancient,” or 
“the ancients,” was given to them in allusion to their supposed 
antiquity. By the Burmese they are called Shans, but by - 
selves Tai, or Tai Yai, the elder Tai, in contradistinction to Tai 
Noi, the lesser, or the younger Tai, by which the Siamese 
have, until very lately, been commonly known, though they now 
endeavour to reject this designation. The fact, however, 18 sufh- 
ciently proved both by language and reliable historical docu- 
ong oe tel Te aeneies = the ca gy 
show, that while the Burman and Peguan languages sare entirely 
diverse, except in the form of their alphabetic characters—the 
Siamese and the Laos, on the other hand, are substantially the 
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Same, except in their written letters. The Laos have evidently 
borrowed their letters from their neighbours in Burmah, and the : 
Siamese alphabet is as evidently a modification, or perhaps a ™ 
simplification, of the religious character of Kamboja. As a distinct 
language the Siamese could not have existed for more than four ° 
or live centuries at the utmost, and it would thus appear that when 
the Siamese first separated from their northern progenitors, the 
Laos, they became a tributary province of Kamboja, and long con- 
tinued to be governed, to a greater or less extent, by Kambojan 
hon — circumstance will jer for the fact of the sepa 
ang ing 80 largely imbued with Kambojan terms, and their 
sacred. books, t idee, being wholly written in the Kambojan 
character, 

In immediate connexion with Siam, it will be sufficient to notice 
two of the Laos tribes, severally named by the Siamese Lao Pun 
and Lao Pungdum, or White-bellied and Black-bellied Laos. 
The practice of tattooing, which is not observed by the former, but 
is universal among the Latter, who cover their bodies with figures 





of tigers, dragons, and every description of beast or monster, is the 
cause of their rane ah Pier The oe os 
comprise the states of Chiangmai. La hun, Lakhon, luang Phe, 
sat Mwy Nan; of which th e first, Chiangmai, is the chief, and 
appears to maintain some sort of rule or jurisdiction over the others. 
Bishop Pallegoix describes the principal city as being surrounded 
by double ditches and double walls, enclosing a space of L000 
fathoms by 900, and having a population, includi g the suburbs, of 
50,000 souls. The Menam runs at the foot of the walls, and the. 
distance from Chiangmai to Bangkok, following that river's course, 
can be performed in fifteen days, though, according to the Siamese 
habit of travelling, 8 month is more generally occupied on the ° 
” The White-bellied Laos, dependent on Siam, are in the state of 
Muang Lom, in about lat. 17 > at the head of one of the tribn- 
taries of the Menam, and in Ly, ig Prabang, about a degree to 
the N.E., on the bank of the great Mek ng. “The former is unim- 
portant in point of extent or po ulation, but the latter is of con- 
siderable consequence in both these respects. Bishop Pallegoix 
assigns to its capital the large population of 80,000 souls. It was 
conquered by the Siamese, and inex ited in their dominions ag 
recently as 1828, when the king an many of his subjects were 
brought captive to Bangkok, ad the former suffered death in the 
most inhuman manner, 

For the map of the lower portion of the Menam and other 
Siamese rivers, | am indebted to the kindness of Dr, &, R. House, 
who allowed me to inspect the surveys and observations drawn 
tip during the course of the dieatel excursions which he and 








his missionary colleagues of the United States are in the habit 
of taking into the interior. These journeys are always made 
4n boats, the rivers and canals being the common, and, in most 
parts of the country, the only highways which Siam possesses. The 
method resorted to was, to note the course by compass at every 
turn of the river or canal they traversed, The length of time taken 
to pass over each course was then marked by the watch, and the 
nite of going ascertained by a sounding lead, used as a log-line, 
and thrown overboard whenever it was judged that the rate was 
changed. ‘The observations thus taken were most numerous and 
minute. Much of the ground has been gone over more than once 
by different persons ; their respective observations have been com~- 
wared, and, in working them into the map, the results have been 
sabe toagree with very tolerable accuracy with those few positions 
which have been laid down by astronomical observations.” 

It is probable that this map contains all the authenticated geo- 

raphical information we possess on that most important pai of 
She Siamese dominions, the great valley of the Menam. It 1s con- 
structed on the scale of two miles to an inch, and embraces very 
nearly two degrees of latitude and verte the town of Petcha- 
buri being (by observation) in lat. 13° 5', and Lopburi m lat, 
14° 48, while the point at which the survey terminates is 12 or 
14 m. to the north of the latter town. Allowing for the windings 
of the main stream and its tributaries, the map delineates wit 
considerable accuracy nearly 400 m. of this comparatively unknown 
river. It defines also, for a considerable distance in each case, the 
courses of the other three rivers that water this great valley, viz., 
the Bangpakong, for about 100 m.; the Tachin, for 70 m.; and 
the Meklong, for about 60m. Several of the principal canals, 
which spread like a net-work over the country, and connect these 
rivera at many points, are also delineated. ‘These are far too 
numerous to be given in detail; and during the rains, when the 
whole country is inundated, it is not even necessary for the boats 
to confine themselves to the canals, as they can be pulled or poled 
across the country in almost every direction. 

The travels of — Pallegoix have extended farther into the 
interior than those of the American micsionaries ; but he does not 
inform us whether he has embothed his experience in a survey, nor 
does he, az far as I am informed, define by latitude and longitude 
the position of any of the places which he visited. From hia nar- 
rative, it appears that he penetrated above the town of Phitsalok 
to the borders of the Lao country, or about 300 m. to the north 
and north-east of Muang Phrom, the farthest point to which this 
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* A tracing of the original was presented to the Sotiety by the Author of this 
Pape T. : 2 
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survey extends. He explored the Meklong to Pakphrek, bélieved 
to be about 120 m. from its mouth; he ascended the Tachin as far 
a8 Supanburi, which he considers to be 180 m. from the sea, though 
the position on his map could not make the distance greater than 
that of Pakphrek. On the right branch of the Menam he reached 
Pakprian, about 30 m. beyond the point where this survey termi- 
nates, and be travelled on the Bangpakong, as far as i Weg i 
which he states to be two days’ journey, or perhaps little less tha 
100 m. beyond Petriu. The fertile or cultivated districts, how- 
ever, appear, in few cases, to extend far beyond the limits of this 
survey; and within this space, rich crops of rice, indigo, maize, 
fruits, and vegetables, in great variety, with sugar, cotton, pepper, 
and other ares gums, &c., render ample returns to the industr 
of the people, wherever it has been applied. On the other band, 
the wildest and most complete desolation appear to reign ay 
out the vaster and more remote tracts, which, , according to Bishop 
Pallegoix, are tenanted almost solely by beasts of prey. oat 
_ This survey supplies the positions of the two principal cities of 
the country —Ba sBkok, the present metropolis, and Ayuthia, the 
ancient capital. It also embraces 14 other towns, the population 
of which varies from 2000 to 10,000, and 150 villages, numbering 
sometimes 20 or 30, at others 200 or 300 inhabitants. The houses 
of the mass of the people are constructed of teak-wood and ata 
very neatly put together, and sometimes attaining even lofty de 
mensions; but the temples and their attendant pagodas form the 
chief architectural feature of towns and villages, and their number 
sufficiently attests the deep attachment of the people to Buddhism, 
the universal religion of the land. The sites of 305 of these 
temples—most of which are of large size, supporting from 50 to 
100 priests in each—are marked in the survey; but this number 
would be considerably more than doubled if it included the sane- 
tuaries of the towns, as more than 100 are to be found in Bangkok 


In the old accounts of Siam, given by the early Portuguese and 
French writers, two capitals are constant) spoken of, and severally 
called “ Lonvo” and “Siam.” The first is a corruption of the 
Siamese name Lopburi, and the latter is Yuthia, or Ayuttaya,” the 
foreigners of those days having employed the name of the nation to 
designate what was then its rincipal metropolis. The Burmese 
wars of 1760 and 1766, and the removal of the seat of government 
from Bangkok to Phiatak, a few years later, led to the rapid decay 
both of Ayuttaya and Lopburi; but the ruins of both cities prove 
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* Yothia, Ayuthia, Sanskrit Ayuilya, Hindie Udh, and in English Ou de, the 
recently annexed Indian kingdom; in Hindu mythology the panties of the 
demigod Rama, the hero of the epic poem of the Kamayana. 
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their former extent, and contain objects of considerable interest. 
At Lopburi, among the wreck of rte tie temples, may also be scen 
the columns and other remains of the Christian Church, built by 
Constantine Phaulcon, the celebrated Greek adventurer, in about 
the “Sng 1683, when he, who cont yr captain's steward Pia 
English East Indiaman, possessed all the dignity and power of first 
Minister of the Crown. One of the apials of these columns, 
carved in wood after a Corinthian pattern, was presented to Sir 
John Bowring, at Bangkok. 'The situation of Lopburi is much 
higher than the surrounding country, and was the favourite resort 
of the former kings during the rainy seasons, when other places 
were more or less affected by the periodical inundations of the 
Menam. | 

The ruins of Ayuthia are said to cover the whole of the island 
formed by the circuitous course of the river at this position. ‘The 
island was evidently at one time encircled by a wall, and the river 
then served as a natural and formidable moat. Colossal idols, 
constructed ae, of brick, which owe their preservation to a 
thick coating of metal, are found standing among the débris of the 
temples to which they once belonged. Lf the annals of Siam are 
to i believed, 95,600 lbs. of copper, 2000 Ibs. of silver, and 
400 lbs, of gold, were used in the casting of one of these images. 
‘The city walls have fallen down, and large trees, tenanted by 
vultures and owls, are growing out of their ruined heaps. A new 
town has been formed on the bank of the river, opposite the old 
site, having a population estimated at 40,000 inhabitants, many of 
whom viet in floating houses, similar to those of Bangkok. 

The latitudes of Lopburi and Ayuthia have been observed by 
Captain Davis, an experienced navigator, who accompanied the 
present king on an expedition to both these places, and took 
observations by his Majesty’s orders. He places Lopburi in 
14° 48° x., Ayuthia in 14° 20° 40° ». 

Bangkok calls for our chief notice. It is a very remarkable 
city, if viewed only in relation to its immense population; on 
which subject, however, it must be admitted there is room for a 
diversity of opinion, ‘The Roman Catholic missionaries, who have 
resided there for many years, insist upon an estimate of 400,000 
inhabitants, and the calculations of the American missionaries give 
no less a number than 300,000 or 350,000. From my own ob- 
servation I imagine that the Chinese and their descendants number 
one-third of the whole population, and colonies of Burmese, Pe- 
guans, Cambojans, Cochin-Chinese, Malays, Arabs, and Indo- 
P ortuguese, are located at different points in the suburbs. Some 
idea of the population may be formed from the space covered by 
the city and suburbs, whieh extend along both banks of the nver 
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for fully 7m. Their breadth is more difficult to estimate ;*but at 
more than one point it is equal to the length named.. The city, or 
rather that part of it which is enclosed within the walls, lies on the 
left bank of the rivér. The walls are about 30 ft. in height, and 
10 or 12 in thickness, ‘The palaces of the first and second kings 
are situated within the walls; but most of the nobles reside without, 
and the temples adorn the suburbs as thickly as the city. A go 
view of the city and surrounding country, can only be obtaine by 
ascending the spire of some He pagoda. The spectator then 
Sees to great advantage a very striking picture, prominent in which 
ippear the roofs of the numerous tem) les, which are covered with 
ot ode tiles, and profusely gilded. ‘Then we have the tall spires 
of numerous las, shooting up to the height of 150 and 200 
ft.; the palaces of the two kings and of numerous nobles, fantas- 
tically ornamented, and the scarcely less picturesque houses of the 
people, sheltered, enlivened, and frequently hid from view b bright 
green foliage, principally that of fruit-trees, which are thick y inter- 
spersed in every direction. The Menam, winding through the 
centre of this scene, adds greatly to its beauty and its animation, 
Boats of all sizes are constantly fitting to and fro upon its surface, 
and the whole commerce of the place is transacted in the floating 
houses, which, moored in tiers. ong its banks, and extending for 
some distance into the stream, give to Bangkok the appearance of 
a city on the waters. 
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VIIL.—Explorations into the Interior af Africa. By Dr. Davin 
Livinestox, Lip. etc. (Gold Medallist.) 
(Continued from Vol. XXV.) : 
Communicated by Sir R. 1. Muncusox. 
fteod, March 10, 1856, 

1. Dr. Livingston's Astronomical Observations for Geographical 
Positions on his journey from the Leeba to A ngola, and in Angola 
on us return: between January 1, 1854, and January 11,1855: 
with calculation of the Longitudes and Latitudes therefrom, 
gays at the Royal Observatory, Cape of Good Hope, by T. 
MACLEAR, H.M. Astronomer at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Royal © 





29th Dee, 1B55, 

Sim,—The last letter I received from my friend Dr. Livingston js 
dated at Cassangeé, Angola, January 2, 1855. He says, “I am 
now on my way back to the Zambesi, and thence [hope to descend 
to Quilimane on the east coast, It is rather a difficult task, for I 
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have none but Zambesians with me, and I suspect they will not be 
very willing to go so far from home and return again without my 
eompany. .. . I hope by God's help to reach the east coast 
about the end of the year.* I did notg t astngle letter from any 
of my friends while in Angola; hence I am quite ignorant of my 
amily and every pores friend.” | | 

At the time this letter reached me, o.m.s. ‘ Frolic,’ Captain 
Nolloth, was about to leave the Cape for an eastward cruise, 
under instructions from Commodore Trotter, Commander-in- 
Chief on the Cape station. By Captain Nolloth I forwarded a 
packet of information to be left at Quilimane for Livingston, if he 
should not be found there. The ‘ Frolic’ returned two days ago, 
after a passage of seventeen days from Quilimane, and I am sorry 
to say, without Livingston and without any information ie 
him: but when the difficulty of the enterprise is considered, and 
that the ‘ Frolic’ left about the 10th of December, whereas Living- 
ston (as above stated) expected to reach the place by the end of 
the year, you will perceive that there is no just cause, at present, 
for alarm respecting his safety. 

The Commodore informs me that Captain Nolloth did every- 
thing in his power to impress upon the authorities the very strong 
interest the public take in Livingston's safety, and the success o 
his Sepoum and that very shortly the * Dart’ will be sent off 
to Quilimane. 

On the other hand, Mr. Moffat, Livingston's brother-in-law, is 
of opinion, that on reaching Sesheké, where he will find a packet of 
letters, he will decide to come back to Kuruman, and put off the 
descent of the Zambesi fur the present. In either case we may 
“to to hear of him by the end of February or the beginning of 

arch, 

In his last letter Livingston says, “I have requested Sir R. I. 
Murchison to consider all my positions as ‘ sub judice’ till you have 
examined them.” 

Accordingly herewith I transmit the original observations and 
xe gc educed ne ia a . 

Phe results and special remarks occupy pages 1-6: the original 
latter is in fact a transcript of the “ working sheets.” 

You wil] perceive by the explanations and remarks, that no 
pains have been spared in these reductions :—Almost in every case 
the observed altitudes were compared with altitudes calculated 
from the times, and thus several errors (most likely errors com- 





* News of Dr, Livingston's arrival at Tete, February 15, has since reached 
England, and also of his subsequent arrival at the Mauritius, August 17.—Ep. 


— See 
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mitted in copying) were detected, Probability too has beentfreely, 

but not unfairly drawn upon where needed. It is almost impos- 

sible to escape errors of entry and of calculation in a xed 

“yrs then cin we expect more from an harassed explorer 

in the bush threading his way through unhealthy swamps, and who 

has been nine times prostrated b jungle fever? It is astonishing 
that he has been able to sscovdipli so much for sound geography 
under the circumstances. Few, very few, explorers have so per- 
severingly and so geometrically fixed their tracks. 

It may not be amiss here to remark, that when longitudes on 
land are determined by lunar distances, the altitudes for clearing 
the distance from the effect of parallax and refraction should be 
omitted, and the labour handed over to repeated measures of 
distance between the moon and stars or planets both east and weat 
of the moon. Thus errors of contact and errors from spurious 
dise wre eliminated by taking the mean, of the means east and of 
the means west. A ptackised computer can compute the altitudes 
for the before mentioned purpose in a few minutes. 

The altitudes for time also, when practicable, as in the night, 
should be of an object east and an object west of the meridian, 


I am, Sir, with great respect, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
T. Mactan, . 


HLM. Astronomer at the Cape of Good Hope, 
To Sir Roderick I, Murchison. 


eee 


2. Corrections for the Quango, and the Chikapa. 
To Sm Rovemce I, Muncursos, : 
Cabango, Landa Country, 17th May, 1855, 
Sia,—Eneloced is a sketch intended to correct the map" of a part 
of the country through which I passed in excessively cloudy 
eather, and more especially to give the correct longitude of the 
Quango, a river of some interest and forming at present the 
Portugues: mdary eastwards. It is reported by intelligent 
natives to have its source by numerous streams in a ridge called 
Mosamba, 80 or 100 m. 8.8.8. from our ford. And as that which 
we ascended gives rise to a very great number of rivulets, of from 
5 to vid pee broad and serenital Y have ventured to put the 
(yet ideal to me) source of the Quango on paper, 3 








* ‘These corrections were embodied in the Ma mpan yi | il 
Papers in Journal, Vol, XXV.—Ep. P accompanying Dr, Livingston's 
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‘I was unfortunate with the Chikapa ; the part at which we crossed 
ran w.x.w., and being subsequently misinformed as to its flow 
into the Quango, I put it down instead of that which I now find 
to be the Kukumbi. A portion of our route is put about a degree 
too far east.* ‘The error arose from my being unable to obtain 
any observation for longitude in that part, I hope this may reach 
‘ou before the map sent you from Cassangé is printed. Tam a 
little ashamed at having made the mistakes, but after all the con- 
fession is only letting you know, that I am better informed now 
than I was before, ? | 

Although the country ie exceedingly well watered there are no 
fountains, The rivers, although requiring canoes and containing 
hippopotami and alligators, seem all to coze out of bogs. Ind 
nearly all have margins of 100 or 200 yards of bog, which renders 
the paseage extremely difficult. These must have considerable 
influence on the som of the country. 

L intend to turn southwards in a day or two, having obtained 
here at Cabango the chief object I had in view in desiring to visit 
Matiamvo, viz., information as to the Casai being a navigable river 
in his country. It is, 1 am sorry to find, obstructed by cataracts 
even westward of Mai and there is a large water fall near bis town, 
But there is a large branch which enters the joined rivers (Quango 
and Casai) from the ».8. which contains a large body of water 


» and “wares.” It is named by the people of Mai the “ Lobilash.” 


Hoping you will excuse the trouble I give, 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Davin Livinaston. 


" [Note (to accompany the Map), aa] am nearly blind at present from a 
Sie ca des uve by 2 beech tax ling 1) 


The Quango in lat. 9°49 s. and 9° 52 s. winds in long. 18° 27 x, and 
18° 30 . [tis reported to rise by numerous branches in the ridge, called 
Mosamba, which resembles that of ‘Tala Mungongo. 

Forded the Chikapa in lat. 10° 10 «, and | 1f? 47 x. 

-Forded the Maomba in lat, $° 34's. and long. 20° 19 34" &. Aa the 

: jong at Maomba were numerous and good, the long. of Cabango is 

i go, lat. 9° SI's, long. 20° 31 or 32's. It ism trading station and 
village of Muansanza with 200 huts. 





* Njambi placed on 19° and Panza on 20°, the route being prolonged in one 
case, in the other shortencd, 
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Results of Dr, Livixastox's Observations on his Journey from the Leeba 
to Angola. 


(Continued from*Vol. XXIV., pp. 901-306; Vol, XXV., p. 219.) 





Dare. Sraricxs, 
1Bo4. 
Jan, 1 Kabompo's (near the Leeba) .. | 
Feb. 1 .. | Village about 2’ beyond ford 
(x.w.) of the Leeba, after 
leavin Kabompo's town. 
The bills Peerie or Piri bear- 
ing x.N.E, and about 6 
distant ie Par ak Pa se 
Feb, 7 .. Peer of Seana Molopo, 3 


from Lokaloye River ae Bs 


Feb, 11 .. Village of | dend¢, about 2 


ak, of of | the Lotembwa, 
ned about 9 from sy s 
Feb, 17 .. | Katema’s town: pe ae lake 
Dilolo, the source of the Lo- 
tem and fhat one of the 
principal sources of the Lecba 
Feb, 28... | Village near the ford of river 
| ia or Loké, The 
ford may he said tb be kn bath 
tude 11° 17. “This isa 
important river: it flows into 
the country of Matiamvo”™ 
March 8.. | Banks of stream Chihuné 
Aprils .. | Ford of the river ene? or 
Coange .. «sos 
Ap. 1s&17 me t 40 or tin aithes 
iene river eo or 
May 19 
het a7 eT ck LA ae 
Oct 6&7“ Aquas doces" in 


“10 miles w. of Galunge 
Alto ™ ied ad =a ee 


be Conflnence of Lalaho and Lo- 
calla | 


aii a i es 22 a5 


Oct. 11412 Massangano, town and fort .. | 


Dec. @ .. | Amboca, residence of Com- 
mandant ua am nm 


af 











Il. 

11. 

Iv, 

¥. 

TI, 

1X. 

x G 23 | Net checrved 

XE 9 37 46 poaprenet 

xy. 9 16 55) 14 «8? 
amore probably 
15 93 








lies an. from Katema’s town, 


which latter is in longitude 22° 27", 


* Quendende 
it ts therefore — that = is in longitude 22° 31", 


Results of Dr, Livixosrox's Observations on his Journey from the Leeba 
to Angola—continued, 










1854, 
Dec, tl .. 


Dec. 22 
1855, 


Jaon.2 .. 


Jan.3 .. 


Jan,.7 .. 


Jan. 10 .. 


Jan. 11 .. 


Poogo Andongo, on the river 


ST aThoOwa, 


On the river Coanga. 2 w, of 






<ul 


| Candumba, 15 miles © of Pun- 


| 


j Confluence of abd Coan- 
mi, 8 or 10 miles eastward 


Banks of the Quize or 
near its source, 2’ W, 
sodden descent, which forma 
the valley of the Cassange .. 


Tala hp 2 calles rg sae 


fo Andongo phate of 
the Coanza es 


Sanza, on river Quize 


stalion . 


as 


ot 












v. Katema’s town.—Dr. sen iy de on dinen 14, 19 hours, but the 17th is 


clearly the correct date as shown by the 


18th civil reckoning. 
vi, Banks of the stream Chihuné.—Two sets of Innars were observed here, but 


* the 
from 


distances were observed, 
.—6 sets of lunars were observed here In the let ect 10° have 


bene dete 


from the Inst three observed distances, and 5™ 
which the first altitude of the ¢ was observed, 


inal observations are not given in full detail, 
given data differ 3" 47’, but aa the resulting longitudes differ only 
rh ots ta probable that the watch was altered between the 
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. 
observations. He states that Golungo Alto is about midway between Ambaca and 


Station is not more than 10’ west of Golungo Alto according to Dr, Livingston, 
The resulting longitude4s the mean of ¥ sets of the olwerved distance between 
the Moon and Jupiter, differing 3' from each other, the time being deduced from 
the altitudes of Jupiter. Tbe watch errors are accordant and no source of error 
can be traced. 

‘XI, Massangano.—The longitude not observed, but ‘a prominent hill in 
Cazengo called Tanga is about 6's.s.w. of Aguas doces, ond it bears wx. by KE. 
from the house of the Commandant at Massangano.” 

xu. Ambaca, residence of the Commandant of the distric.—The longitude 
from one set observed between the Moon and Aldebaran, and one set between the 
Moon and Jupiter: the results differing 4’. The time from two altitudes of the 
Moon and the watch errors accordant. This station is east of Golungo Alto (see 
above). The correct limb of the Moon has been observed, and no source of error 
eon be traced in the observations. | 

x1. Pungo Andongo.—4 sets of distances of the Moon from the Sun were 
observed bere. The first three give sccordant results for longitude, the Inst 
differs 10'; the time is aleo well determined from the altitudes of the Sun. 

x¥. Candumba,—The longitude from one set of measures of distance between 
the q and Aldebaran, and 2 sets between the ¢ and Jupiter. The results differ 
22°. The time derived from altitudes of the Moon: the greatest difference of watch 
errors = 6°:65. 

xvi. Confluence of the Lombe and Coangza. The longitudes are derived from 
one set of distance ¢ —Aldebaran, and one set € —Jupiter. The results differing 
only 1', and the watch errors 3°*3 from two altitudes of the Moon, Procyon was 
observed for time, but there appears to be some error in the observation or in 
transcribing it. ‘This station is 6 or 10 miles cast of Candumba, and both are to 
the east of go Andongo (according to description), wherens the observa- 
tions place them both to the west of it. In the case of Pungo Andongo, if we 
were to calenlate on the assumption that the upper limb of the San had been 
observed, the longitude would become about 15° U' which is in accordance with 
the other two positions ; but this is inadmissible, as the watch error given by the 
Moon, whose upper limb must have been observed, agrees nearly with that Natacad 
from the San, 

At this station the Coang%a takes its southern bend to 5.5. of saz. | 
XVI. ee aren from 4 sets of distances ()—- { and greatest difference 
of the results 15°, e watch errors are derived from observations of the Sun, 
and ore accordant, , ae 

xvin. Banks of the Quize near its source, 2’ west of the sudden descent which 
forms the valley of the Cassange. Longitude from one set of distances of —€. 
The time from the altitodes of the q. The watch errors differ 3*+ 3, 








IX.— Visit to Moselekatse, King of the Matebele. By the Rev. 
R. Morrar. 


Commoanicated by the Loxnpow Mrsstowany Socterr. 


¥ aay health of our honoured Recs eet having suffered considerably 
from his unremitting labours on the Sechuana Scriptures, he undertook an 
extended journey into the interior,-partly for relaxation, but chiefly with a 
view to renew his acquaintance with the barbarian king of the Matebele, and 
to cbtain his aid in forwarding supplies to Dr, Livingston, then absent on his 
ourth exploratory tour, . | 

We have just received Mr, Mofiat's long-expected journal, comprising the 
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varied incidents of his visit to Mosclekatse’s country, situated about 400 miles 
north-east from the Kuruman; and the singular interest of its details will, 
we trust, form o sufficient excuse for the unusual length of our extmts, 

In his * Missionary Labours and Scenes in Southern Africa,” Mr. Moffat 
has given a lively account of two former visits he paid to Moselokatse—first 
in the latter end of 1829, and again in 1935.) 


June 12, 1854.—A fter spending eight days with Sechele and 
people, I left his village, in company with Messrs. Chapman and 
Edwards, whose objects were hunting and trading. We travelled 
in a northerly direction through a country rather thickly wooded, 
Some of our number went out on horseback to procure game, but 
were not successful. All this country, and far to the south, was 
not long since swarming with elephants, miratics, rhinoceroses, 
buffaloes, elks, and many species of antelopes, and one would have* 
thought, from the immense extent of comparatively uninhabited 
country, that they would have continued to abound for genera- 
tions to come, but the musket, the rifle, and the fleet steed have 
made them scarce, and the poor natives have to suffer from this 
cause, 

Lopépe, June 15.—This place is always talked of as a den of 
lions. It isa valley, at the upper end of which there is a deep 
hollow covered with reed, along the outsides of which there are 
deep pits, but at present filled with water, and the oxen can drink 
without trouble. . 

June 16.— We, at least some of us, felt thankful for a quiet night. 
Lions were heard roaring at a distance, but thanks to the “ Pre- 
server of men,” no evil was permitted to come near us, Started 
early, halted awhile at midday, clouds few and distant, sand hot, 
sad heavy. The Bamanguato mountains nearly east, but we 

, must take this circuitous course to obtain water. 

June 18,—Enjoyed an undisturbed Sabbath in the desert, for.a 
desert it iz, being the eastern verge of the great Kalahari. When 
the waggons stand we have to walk about to the ankles in fine 
white sand, which extends in all directions, This part of the 
country wears a dreary aspect, not a living creature to be seen 
except a few crows, and, towards evening, flocks of doves and 
wild pigeons coming to drink. I also observed at a distance a 
“mogolego,” the adjutant of the East Indies, a place, one would 
think, not in keeping with his rapacious habits. 

_ June 19.—We left soon after midnight, and balted again at 8 a.m, 
On passing through the first range of the Bamanguato hills the 
scenery became much finer. After crossing these we passed over 
a level plain of about 7 m., covered with bushes, a few trees, and 
thick grass, We then passed through extensive fields of native 
grain, much still remaining unreaped. We halted a little way out 


of the town before sunset, ‘The town extends for miles along the 
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base of a range of mountains, stretching from E.8.E, to WN W. ; 
they appear biack and sterile, and scantily covered with trees and 
grass. Here we met with three traders, and also Sehuneloe, one 
of our Kuruman members, who had, previous to his settling among 
the Bahurntse at Mosega, a3 an assistant in the mission work, come 
here on a visit. We soon had a swarm of natives around us. As 
they had heard of our approach, and had seen my fellow-travellers 
before, I was set down for the veritable Moffat, of whom they had 
long heard. They stared at me inyuisitively, some asking, “Is it 
he?" while others answered, “It is himself—salute him.” 
Among other curious salutations, 1 heard some in broken Dutch, 
eall out, “Good evening—morning.” On observing our people 
fastening the bok to the waggons as soon as the oxen were un- 
poker Th uired the cause, and found that the Bamanguato were 
shameless thieves, of dogs not excepted, from the chief to the 


sent to convey my respects to his most uninviting majesty 
Sekhomi, with a message that my heart was grieved to find that 
all Livingston's letters and papers were still here, though Sekhomi 
had promised to forward them half-way to Linyanti, where was 
& person waiting to convey them to Livingston, From all I have 
heard of Sekhomi, he has not only a forbidding appearance, but 
is the very personification of greediness, selfishness, impudence, 
tyranny, and deceit, Of courze I ehall treat him with all due 
respect. 
June 20.—Shoshong (Sekhomi’s Town). This morning, at an 
early hour, Sekhomi, who had been often heard to say that he 
would not give up the letters and papers until Livingston himself 
should come with a lange reward, sent down the parcels, the very 
sight of winch grieved me. Most of them ought to have been + 
sent a twelvemonth ago. Soon after a number of men presented 
themselves before my waggon, and a rather insignificant person 
saluted me, to which I answered by remarking that I was goin 
to see the chief. He ty ls and added, “J am Sekhomi!” t 
remarked that he was beforehand with me, as it was my duty to 
wait on him as my oo! alae according to custom. He admitted 
this with something like a smile, but appeared quite at a loss to 
know what to say. He felt he had got into a difficulty and lost 
my esteem (if ever I had any for Tt by not forwarding 
Livingston's parcels, for which he knew well he would be rewarded. 
He tried to get out a sentence or two in palliation of his un- 
crateful conduct to Livingston, who, I knew, had been kind to 
im, but made such a bungling excuse, that 1 recommended him 
to confess at once that he had behaved badly, and I should then 
hope he would improve some a I tried to convince him how 
sorry I was, but he only laughed, and tried to divert my thoughts 
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from the subject, by telling me how glad he was to see me. The 
subject of Christian instruction was introduced, and its importance 
enlarged upon, but it proved most unweleome. 

The Bamanguato, in general, seem to have a high opinion of 
the Kuruman. I have met with severa] who have been in service 
at that station, and they have returned with a good report. Two 
cost aria the many thousands of the Bamanguato know the 
alphabet. They are, indeed, dark and ignorant; nor can it be 
wondered at that they are so rude and rough in their manners, 
when it is remembered that they have, during the present genera- 
tion, been continually driven to and fro, scattered and peeled. 

June 21.—It being hopeless at the present time to get either 
Sekhomi or his people to listen to instruction, we left in the after- 
noon, and, after travelling nearly 9 m. through gardens, we halted 
at the end of the mountains where the Bakaa tribe formerly lived, 
and where, though the owners of the country, they were terribly 
harassed by the Bamanguato. After these, who were more 
numerous, came from the north and took possession, Sekhomi did 
everything in his power to annoy the Bakaas, who were always 
reported to be a peaceable poopie: They at last abandoned their 
native hills, and, encouraged by Sechéle, fled to the Bakuanas, 
where they now live in comparative peace, 

June 22.—After coffee we started again in a north-easterly 
direction, over a bushy country, threading our way like serpents 
among grass, without the smallest track ae road of any kind, and 
through very long grass. After some 5 m. travelling im this wa 
we reached Mahalapi river, which runs into the Limpopo. It 
presented a perfectly level bed of granitic sand 67 yards wide ; 
though no water apes where we crossed, on the surface, there 
. was abundance greet sei the ate pre it must pave A 
fine appearance, though perhaps it would be almost impossible to 
cross ith wesigons. Taking he north bank some hens: yards 
we made a secure fold for our oxen. 

June 24.—From the top of a small hill, near us, ey 
large to enable one to look over the trees in the plain below, 
Boks survey of the country beyond, but could see no smoke 
rising im any quarter to indicate the abode of human bese 
From hearsay our course from this must be nearly east in order 
to get water. In the same direction cousiderable hills are seen 
terminating at or near the Limpopo. ‘These are infested with the 
Tsetse ; of course we chall give them a wide berth. From the 
Bamanguato hills, till near this place, we have been riding over a 
sranite foundation, in some places jutting out im large b ocks or 
Gaideres and at other places in broad, bare masses, a sometimes 
with a thin sprinkling of sand and grass ; but in many places the 
svil, though more or less granitic, is deep and rich, covered with a 
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luxuriance of bushes and grass. Plants and chrubs, which are 
dwarfish at the Kuraman, are stately in these quarters. Here we 
again meet with coarse-grained sandstone quartz, and some fine, 
large specimens of ptidding-stone. 

Fuss 25.—Hyenas and Jackals kept our dogs busy during the 
pcb but we enjoyed a peaceful Sabbath in the silence of the 

June 27.—Yesterday morning we started at 8a.y., and groped 
our way through thickets and high grass, but the ground was so 
hard that the waggon-wheels made no impression, nor would our 
track be discovered except by the grass bemg pressed down. How- 
ever we persevered, though not without mien Seay toil, and we 
shall persevere, notwithstanding Sekhomi’s vain hopes that we 
shal] be lost without guides. ‘The Chopo hills, where the Tsétse 
abound, he only a few miles to our right, where oo like oxen 
and dogs cannot exist. ‘These hills are said to abound in copper 
and iron ores. 

June 29.—On Wednesday night we halted for a short time at 
ariver, which we afterwards learned was the Serule, literally, “do 
not sit or remain,” and it. appeared to deserve the name, for, in- 
dependent of the water being very brack, the shores indicated that 
it was the abode of lions, rhinoceroses, and other game. Having 
allowed our oxen just time to drink, we went out some miles from 
the valley to pass the night, which we did with more comfort than 
we had anticipated. Mr. Edwards also obtained a supply of game. . 
To-day we entered amidst a number of high hills, the first we had 
met with since we left the Bamanguato, We saw a small village 
of poor people under a neighbouring hill. Some of the men, on 
observing the waggons, came, and as we thought, kindly put us in 
the right direction, but which afterwards proved too far east. They . 
told us that Sckhomi had sent word that no one should direct us 
to where Moselekatse lived. Poor fellows! as they appeared 
willing to serve us, they got over the difficulty by stating, that if 
we went in that direction we should reach the Shashe river, which 
was the same thi é- Mr. Edwards very kindly shot a giraffe and a 

uagga for these hungry children of the desert. They looked very 
thin, and miserably clad. Pursuing our course we came at sunset 
toa small village, pointed out to us by those we had passed, They 
lived by the bed of a small periodical stream, where we found no 
water for our oxen. They had a few patches of garden ground 
which they had harvested, and which enabled Mr. Edwards to 
purchase some grain for the horses. About fifteen of the in- 

ibitants came with their children to see our Waggons, all miser- 
ably poor, but very willing to serve us for a few beads. With our 
guides we left the following morning, and, before proceeding far, 
we passed one of the gigantic moana trees, which may be termed 
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the forest king, and, when in foliage, must resemble an enormous 
cabbage on a very thick stalk. The height from the ground to 
the first branches was about 20 ft., with a circumference of 36. 
1 have heard df some double this size. It is’ so soft that a knife 
may be pushed into the trunk with little difficulty. At noon we 
were thankful to meet with water in the Lobala valley. Soon 
after starting Mr. Edwards shot a quagga, which made our new 
friends look sprightly. As usual, we halted in time to cut down 
thorn trees to make a fold. This, though hard, being the work 
of every day, Sabbath excepted, we think nothing of it, having 
good axes—valuable articles on a journey like the present. 

~ On the Ist July we reached Motlotse river, which, like all the 
others we have passed, runs into the Limpopo, when it does run, 
but at present it is only a bed of sand 60 yards wide. 

July 4.—Shashe river. We had oe to cut nearly our 
whole course of 14 m. to get to Malabe valley, which, like most 
others, gets the name of river; and, starting again this morning, 
we proceeded, and after again cutting down many trees and rolling 
fallen ones out of our way, we, in a few hours, reached the Shashe 
river, 80 long looked for. ‘The descent was steep, stony, and diffi- 
cult, and the bed, as is usual with all rivers in this part of the 
country, about 80 yards wide, of deep granitic sand. Nearly all 
the rivers we have passed, as well as many northward, fall into this 
river before it joins the cree Passed to-day some swall hills 
of granite. On the banks of the river we met with mountain 
limestone, and in the bed of the river large masses of opaque quartz 
rock. After 13 m. tugging, over rather heavy ground, we came 
to the banks of the Ramokbuabane, along which we had been 
travelling for several miles. [t was alarming to look down into 
.its deep sandy bed, 300 yards wide, through which our waggons 
must be dragged. Qur oxen having had a bard pull, they were 
unyoked to drink and graze a couple of hours, after which we suc- 
ceeded in ploughing through the sand, into which the wheels some- 
times sunk to the naves. Our waggons have had hundreds of 
hairbreadth escapes, but all went well till to-day. As Mr. 
Edwards's waggon was ame among the same large trunks of the 
mimosa tree, the hinder wheel caught in one of them and wrenched 
off the arm, so that we shall have to remaim here over to-morrow 
to put in a new axle-tree. 

July 8.—The country having now become undulating and hilly 
it was evident that our course would be ay ouborge difficult, 
which we were soon made to feel. We had not proceeded far 
before we became completely bewildered among hills and deep 

llies, the banks of a sandy river in front being impassable, 
After some hard twisting and turning we een a our course, and 
by running to the tops of bills to look beyond, and the aid of the 
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compass, we crossed the river, and found better ground for tra- 
velling. At sunset our progress was arrested by a deep rocky 
ravine, at the bottom of which were large pools and a running 


stream. 
wong 9,—We spent as quiet a Sabbath as could well be con- 


July 10.—After examining the course, in order to avoid the 
road by which we entered, we made the best of our way W.N.w. 
through some truncated hills. After travelling in this way for 
come miles we turned w.z. into another opening in the hills. We 
had not proceeded far when footpaths were seen, and soon after 
voices were heard of persons, who, a faa to be Boers, were 
making their eseape intoa rocky detile. Mr. Edwards and 
another were on horseback they intercepted some of them; these 
mountaineers were desperately afraid till they heard who we were. 
They ar to be some of a number of Bamanguato, who were 
here when Moselekatse conquered the country, aaah ve continued 
to be his subjects. We got two of them to guide our waggons to 
a neighbouring village of the same people, where vans! sal were 
some cattle, and an officer henenens to Moselekatse. With grate- 
ful hearts we saw that all was right, and much sooner than we 
yesterday anticipated. After ee eee miles we were 
met by a company of the same people, wh requested us to halt 
till they should communicate with a chief man at a village about 
5 m, beyond, To their inquiries as to what they were to say to 
the chief man, they were told that I was Moffat, or Moshete, as 
they pronounced it, of the Kuruman, Though no one of the scores 
who were standing round had seen me, they appeared quite familiar 
with the name, and all knew that their sovereign was anxious to 
cee me. ‘I'he messenger must have been a swift one, as the Lete-. 
bele made his appearance in an hour and a half with several 
attendants. He saluted with rather an awkward, but hearty shake 
of the hand. He assured me, again and again, of the delight 
Moselekatse would have on hearing of my long looked-for arrival. 
On mentioning the names of some Matebele I knew, and inquiring 
about their welfare, he snapped his fingers apparently with great 
satisfaction, as this was an additional proof that I was the veritable 
Moffat, for, as I afterwards learned, if he had taken a counterfeit 
Moffat to his master, his days would have been numbered im a 
few seconds. He said he would send messengers to head-quarters 
to request that persons should be sent who knew me; that he had 
seen me when he was a boy, but I had then a long black beard. 
We started again for the village where he was residing pro tem- 

ore to collect taxes, which we reached the same evening. 

July 11.—Mr. Edwards and 1 took our guns and walked out to 
the woody heights and cornfields lately harvested, to seek pheazants 
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and gtinea-fowls. We were struck with the beauty and fertility 
of the country. We also found hundreds of acres of new ground 
prepared for next year's sowing. The treea were hewn down and 
the branches laid round the bottom of the trunk to be burned 
when sufficiently dry. The ground is all made up in ridges about 
15 in, high, and from 4 to 6 ft. apart, so as to allow the water to 
run off. The grain is sown on the tops of the ridges, where it 
appears to grow luxuriantly, ‘The whole country, as far as the 
eye can cess is very mountainous, and these mostly isolated, and 





frequently compose “of enormous blocks and boulders, Blocks 
may be seen 30 or 40 ft., standing on one end on the top, and 


sometimes on the brow of hills, which the slightest touch of an 
earthquake would bring thundering down hundreds of feet. 
Though these mountains are rugged, they look fine, being par- 
tially or nearly wholly covered with trees, many of which are 
evergreens, or in leaf nearly the whole year. ‘Trees may be seen, 
chiefly of the ficus tribe, growing on the solid granite rock, and 
with trunks running up perpendicular walls of great height, and 
adhering so close to the rock, and being of the same colour, it 
requires a near approach to convince one that they are not parts of 
the rock itself. A fine field for the botanist as well as the 

Jlogist ! 1 saw some trees and shrubs entirely new to me, but, 
not being in flower at the time, could not tell to what genus they 
belonged. Granite of various grain predominates; mdeed the 
foundations of the whole country appear to be granite, with enor- 
mous blocks of quartz, which is also found filling up large rents 
and furrows in the solid rock; also 7 — and pieces of 
basalt in the bottoms of rivers, as if washed down from higher 
places. It would appear as if grain might be cultivated anywhere, 
even at the tops of hills, where the soil is frequently very rich. 
Though rain has not fallen for months I found some places quite 
damp, and the débris of the granite hills and the sand afford an 
easy passage for the water to the numberless small rivers, so that 
the water is, except during the rainy season, undergoing a con- 
stant filtration. In the evening two Matebele women came down 
from the village to see the Triend -of their chief, They are 
altogether different in their dress to that of the other tribes. On 
asking if they knew me, they said, “ We know your size, ig 
nose, and your eyes, but what has become of the long black 
beard?” they inquired. 1 found that these two respectable- 
looking matrons, and two others, had been charged with bewitching 
at head-quarters, and were banished to this distant outpost. This, 
to say the least, is a merciful punishment for the Matebelian 


| July 14.—Having got in readiness we started again with a 
company of Bamanguato, who were to be our guides and assistants 
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under one who is their chief, called Ma mgko (words ornews), 
and, being as familiar with the Estabals: language as his own, 
he will serve as an interpreter. After having passed through 
a o ebae he country—fine water and abundance of pasture—we 
halted at what is called the M’akue river, having travelled 18 m. 
in 9 hours, with frequent hindrances from cutting down trees and 
secking roads across ravines. Last night eit near some large 
masses of granite, near a range of pools; the night cold, with 
heavy dew, although the atmosphere appeared dry during the day. 
The country exceedingly picturesque. Mountains and trees 
numberless as their shapes. Wherever the eye is directed nothing 
but hills on hills rise in endless succession ; nearly all are covered 
with enormous granite blocks and trees, though, to a superficial 
observer, there appears to be scarcely any soil. We also passed 
hills, some not less than 6 m. in circumference, exactly resembling 
the half or third part of a perfect sphere above the “eee, solid 
granite, and, to the eye, as smooth as an orange, without a single 
tuft of = or loose pebble on the whole surface. Having 
scrambled part way up such granite globes it appeared to me that 
hot a particle, not even grains of sand had laid on them since 
eB he the waters of the flood. The alluvial deposits accumu- 
lated in the valleys between these hills are exceedingly rich, and 
send forth luxuriant brushwood and gra: rat emi the a 
crops out in large flat masses, and havin en washed by the 
rains of some thousand summers, these a » employed as threshing- 
floors, being in the vicinity of gente Blocks rising above trees, 
on the tops of hills, might, without much effort of the imagination, 
be taken for ancient castles, surrounded with broken ramparts. I 
examined a si Ble block near to where we passed, on an entirely 
level surface of rich soil, It exhibited a perpendicular face of 50, 
by 40 ft., smooth as if it had been chiseled, and looked as if in- 
tended for a base to some stupendous monument. Among the 
debris of the surrounding hills are large quantities of quartz, blue 
stone, mica slate, It is very evident, from the appearance of 
these mountains, that there have been no earthquakes here since a 
very remote period, or otherwise thousands of boulders of great 
magnitude would have been hurled from the dizzy heights, where 
sor? lee to tremble with a breath of air. | 
_ Hesides minor streams we have to-day passed the M’akue and 
Samokoue rivers, all containing plenty of pure water; and we are 
now bivouacked on the Shashane, or, literally, Little Shashe river, 
where the grass is so rank and tall, that it is not without great 
risk of setting the camp in a blaze, that we can make a fire. 
July 19.—Last nj it, when about retiring to rest, two mes- 
sengers from Moselekatse arrived, who had left yesterday morning 
and had travelled most of the night. ¢ principal one delivered 
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the message with great animation, and with many extravagant ex- 
pressions about the delight the news of my arrival had imparted to 
the sovereign. Observing him to be evidently much fatigued with 
his run, [ remarked that, instead of starting ‘early to-morrow, we 
should defer till the afternoon following, that he might rest. ‘To 
this he would on no account agree, adding, “ No rest for me. I 
want none till I see you in the presence of Moselekatse.” We 
accordingly started early, and, after much winding, got through a 
range of Iigh Phe shee hills. All the rivers we posse, since 
leaving the Banguaketse, run to the B&. and nse, We have 
passed to-day rivers which all flow to the ».w.w., while farther 
to the right there are still tributary streams going to the Limpopo. 
We are cine travelling along the backbone, or highest place of 
this part of Africa, between 27° and 29° e. long. All the rivers 
to the n.w. turn w. and fall into the Zambesi, 

After passing over what appeared the higher part of the 
country, hace the rivers running N.w. and 5 £., it became more 
open and undulating, with a few solitary hills of granite. 

July 21.—Taking leave of our ee friends, who followed 
our waggons for saga of miles, we travelled with more ease, and 
missed cn rivers, which, though not flowing, contained number- 
28 pools of fine water. We descended considerably to-lay, and 
the country from ~.w. to nearly &. lay before us like an extended 
woody plain, with some distant heights, but no mountains. Ever 
since entering the tropics we have had the trade-wind blowing 
daily from the £., or nearly so; and this being the season to burn 
the the smoke may be seen resembling an extended, dense 
Scsaiee chow on the western horizon, bebind which the sun 
descends in darkness. Before halting we were met by men sent 
by Mozelekatse with a message that we should beat the oxen and 
hasten our arrival, 

July 22.—Last night, after having all got fast asleep, a man 
arrived from the town with an ox to be slaughtered. The native 
idea was, that we must kill and eat the whole night, and start on 
the coming morn. It was kindly intended, but not according to 
our way of doing things. On we went, and as we passed some 
towns, out rush spear abies to a me It was a favourable 

pportunity; for no one dares come to uarters, except on 
ae business, so they made the best of the time they had. Early 
in the forenoon, as we approached the royal residence, we met men 
with shields and spears coming in succession to inform us of the 
king's happiness at our arrival, We, as a matter of course, ex- 
pected to ste some such display as I had witnessed on my former 
visits. Being considerably in advance of the waggons we entered 
the large public fold, and, following a chief man, were led to the 
opposite side, where sat in different parties about 60 chief men, 
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The town appeared new, or rather half finished. There was 
nothing like the finish I had seen before in regal towns. We 
stood for some minutes at a doorway in the fence, which seemed 
to lead to premises behind, where some kind of preparations were 
going on. While our attention was directed to the waggons, Mo- 
selekatse had been moved to the entrance where we were standing. 
On turning round there he sat on a kaross, but how changed! 
The vigorous and active monarch of the Matebele, now aged, 
lame in the feet, incapable of standing, or even moving himself 
along the floor, I entered, and he grasped my hand, gave me an 
impressive look, drew his mantle over his eyes, and wept. Some 
time elapsed before he could even speak or look at me. , In the 
meantime Mr. Edwards, who had gone to direct the waggons, 
came up, little expecting to see the hero of so many battles, and 
the conquering tyrant of so many tribes, bathed in tears, which he 
endeavoured in vain to hide, probably from some of his wives who 
stood behind him, and his nobles who stood waiting in silence 
without. After some minutes spent in this way he repeated my 
name several times, adding, “ Surely I am only dreaming that you 
are Moffat.” I remarked that God, whom I served, had spare 
us both, and that I had come once more to see him before I die, 
and, though very sorry to see him so ill, 1 was thankful to God 
that we were permitted to meet again. He pointed to his feet, 
which I had observed to be dropsical, and said that they, as well 
as other parts of his body, were killing him, adding, * Your God 
has sent you to help me, and heal me. 

July 22.—He continued the rest of the day watching all our 
motions with apparent pleasure. Towards evening I sent him two 
chairs, with which he was tly pleased. — 

July 23.—After a rather short night's rest, disturbed by 
thoughts to which my present situation and duties gave rise, I awoke, 
with considerable pain in my right knee, which was much swollen 
and inflamed. It increased so rapidly that I soon found difficulty in 
walking. Having prepared some medicine for the chief, I was 
obliged to take it to him myself, as he can trust no one, not even 
one of his many wives, for fear of being poisoned. He expressed 
great concern about my knee, and, as is usual aoe all the tribes 
in this country, said it was sure to get better. In the evening 
Moselekatse sent a number of large calabashes of native beer. 
sent word that though I felt thankful for his kindness, he must 
remember that [ do not take beer, and I would much prefer a little 
milk. He said he knew I did not drink it, but it was intended for 
my fellow-travellers and company, and that orders bad already 
been care that milk should be supplied. | | | 

July 24.—We saw William, the captive Griqua, who with his 
cousin Troi, the Griqua maid, was taken by the Matebele on the 
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Vaal River, more than 20 years ago. He could scarcely make 
himself understood in his own, the Dutch, language. He 1 ecw 
the Letebele, or Zulu tongue, with great fluency, is dressed like 
all the rest, and his sovereign has bonou im with a ring on a 
shaven head, and is thus an ewfona, or chief man, and allowed to 
have a wife. He has the charge or government of two towns, and 
is a centurion, having the command of 100 machaha, or warriors, 
and, from all I could learn, is one in whom his chief places great 
confidence. It was rather curious to see a Griqua, in whom the 
Hottentot features predominate, in the dress of the Matebele. He 
appeared simple and good natured, and informed us that Troi, his 
cousin, who lived at a neighbouring town, was here yesterday, but 
dared not approach the waggc He said Moselekatse was very 
> ei and kind to him, but, heaving a sigh, added, “ My heart sti 
desires to return to my native country and friends.” Here vassal- 
age marks the motions of every mortal but the monarch, not even 
excepting his own sons and daughters, When any approach, they 
stoop, and, in passing within sight of the despot, must address him 
by one or more of his titles. 

Mr. Edwards sent his majesty a present, in the shape of a large 
tartan shawl, pieces of print, calico, and a canister containing a 

- quantity of superior beads, which were acknowledged with 

hanks, and presently afterwards they were sent to my 
waggon, which he makes his storehouse. Can he not trust his own 
uly 26.—In the evening we were rather taken by surprise to 
see his sable al gp walk out alone to our waggons. Medicine 
and regimen had done him good. He was received by his subjects 
with shouts of congratulations. | 
- July 27, Saturday.—Nearly the whole day reading and cor- 
recting some typographical errora, and altering some words in the 
translation for the sake of uniformity, my knee preventing me from 
moving about. The wind cold and pag pre é; the trade-wind, 
as usual, with thick misty clouds and sand, sweeping over our heads, 
When the natives were asked if it would not rain, they apes 
and said, “ Who ever saw rain during the winter months?” They 
ee wo een t the wind should blow from 
the west any part of the year. | 

Moselekatse's dominion extends from the Shashe River on the 
south to the Zambesi on the north, and all the numerous canoes 
and boatmen on the southern bank acknowledge his authority. On 
account of the teétse, or fly, much of the country towards the Zam- 
besi cannot possibly be occupied with cattle; they are swept off 
immediately by tliatemall but overwhelming insect. The scattered 
inhabitants have abundance of game, and are able to keep s 
and goats, which donot suffer; it is remarkable that this should be 
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the case, for though their hair or wool is thicker than other animals, 
there are vulnerable parts, which the tsétse can easily reach ; dogs 
immediately fall victims. | | 
This morning I said to my interpreter, and to another who might 
be called the king’s aide-de-camp, that I wished to convey to 
Moselekatse all my plans, and what I wished to accomplish during 
my stay. When I mentioned Linyanti, and that, as 1 had goods, 
&ec., for Livingston, I intended to go thither, or as near the Mako- 
lolo as I could, in order to forward his supplies, the proposal seemed 
to operate on them like an electric A and they supplicated me 
most humbly, for the sake of their lives, not to send them to their 
master with such a message; that I must on no account whisper 
such a thing—the king must first see me for a month or two to 
come. ‘The day has been so windy, cold, and damp, his majesty 
has kept within doors, and one or two, who may be considered 
sheriffs, being absent, some women from the harem, and others who 
had brought beer, &c., to the town, took the favourable opportunity 
of drawing near to have a look at me. Though cold, they had 
nothing like dress on the upper part of their bodies, and, according 
to the Matebele custom, very little anywhere elec. They appeared 
ry cheerful and happy, most of them with arms over each other's 
i They acted with great decorum, and when they retired 
they said they were glad ee mn and were yes . eae 
opportunity of secing me, By far the greater part of Ins people are 
alien Statchele ‘but foe the ae ohne be had subjugated 
during his long career. | 
August 2.—Moselekatse never fails, now that he is able to walk, 
to visit our wa; , and never fails giving Mr. E. and me a shake 
of the hand as he passes to and fro, with the accompaniment of a 
Kia ituméla (I am glad). His cheerfulness increases with return 
ing health, From the Mashona, whom I have seen, I should infer 
that they were more industrious, and of course more civilized, 
than the Matebele. They formerly occupied all the country 
about Matlokotloko, the present residence of Moselekatee. Their 
country, or rather their mountains, commence about four days’ 
journey east of this. Thither they fled before the conquering bands 
of the Matebele. They possess a few cattle of a very dwarfish 
description ; their sheep and goats are alco smaller than the usual 
size. Among the latter I observed a number of the Angora goat, 
most of them being white, and their nes soft hair, covering their 
entire bodies to the ground, made them look like animals moving 
along without feet. 
The Mashona have more or less intercourse with the Portuguese, 
or tribes ea a for they barter from that quarter coarse cottons, 
though “ef themselves make garments of cotton of a very coarse 


texture. [also saw among them two musical instruments, con- 
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sisting of about forty notes, composed of as many strips of iron 
fastened to a small board within a large calabash, into the opening 
of which the two hands are introduced, playing in the same manner 
as one would on the pianoforte. The instrument exhibits con- 
siderable ingenuity, and, for a people so barbarous, is a successful 
one. Their dress, though rude enough, is much more decent than 
that of the Matebele, and indeed they seem to be an entirely dif- 
ferent people. Their language is the same asthe Makalaka tribe, 
of which, though a branch of the Sechuana, I could understand but 
little. The Ya te say their fathers emigrated from the south- 
east, beyond the land of ths Hearsetsl: Some of their customs are 
peculiar, different from any other tribe I know. 

August 4.—Had some conversation with Moselekatse, and tried 
to make him understand that the world moved, and not the sun; 
that the earth was a globe, and not a flat; that people could go 
round and round, and, were a bole pierced through its centre to 
the other side, he would find people on what would also appear to 
him a plain or sea. He looked rather bewildered at these facts, 
for he had no idea that I was deliberately telling falsehoods. I 
described to him the speed with which waggons travelled in Eng- 
land, and ships on the sea; but it seemed like moltinlyiog words 
to no purpose, as it was far above his conception. He, however, 
freely admitted the superior wisdom of the white man, which 
afforded me an excellent text to explain to him the process by which 
the Maengelise, as he calls them, have reached their present state 
of refinement and wisdom. | 

August 5—Had a long conversation with Moselekatse to-day. 
I had before handed to him some tin vessels I had made, which be 
admired, and no doubt viewed me as a perfect genius of a tinker. 
*T had before conversed with him about Yingnion, and now stated 
plainly that it was my purpose to go to Sekeletu’s country, or as 
Siar ‘ as I could peti order to thot if he had returned from the 
journey to the west coast, and to convey goods and letters I had 
brought for him. ‘This resolution was to him like a dose of assa- 
stida; he replied that he was my son, and | must not leave him, 
especially as be was sick—that there was no one, even among 
his own people, whom he loved and confided in like myself, and he 
could not give his consent to my er SE RE: a Lig ics He 
then began to number up bagvests with the hope of frig rt 
me: the fevers which pe ed all the rivers and swamps thro ih 
which I must pass—erocodiles, and savage hordes. Putti on a 
very grave face, I said, * Moselekatse, Livingston is my child, and 
he is a servant of God; if I return without seeing him, or hearing 
certainly about him, I shall return with a “ey eit and tell my 
friends Moselekatse does not Jove me.” I added, that if he had 
any fears of my perishing on the road, I should leave a letter, which 
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he could send to the Kuruman, which would tell Mamele, as he 
called Mrs. Moffat, that it was entirely my own fault. 

August 6, Sabbath—Moselekatee, either sick or feigning to be 
so, did not make his appearance the whole day. Moselekatse 
knows, and some of his people know, that where the Gospel has 
been received, there is liberty of speech and action, and that where 
"it prevails, it will oppose tyranny and despotism. 

August 16.—Two young girls, about ten years of age, daughters 
of Moselekatse, of different mothers, came from a neighbouring 
town to see him, or rather me. He kissed each of them on the 
brow and then on each cheek. I observed others kiss them on each 
cheek, the brow, and chin. This seems to be the mode of Mate- 
bele kissing; it is done by men, too, when they meet after a lon 
absence. The girls seemed the very picture of health ; though 
they drank beer daily, their countenances exhibited t childish 
sweetness, while their bodies, well washed and anomted with oil, 
presented the most perfect female symmetry; but the women in 
general are no beauties. 

August 18.—Moselekatse said, that as be had sent men to 
inquire respecting the road, and as they vache till they could 
learn something about Livingston, he would wish me to defer my 
journey till they had returned. Supposing this to be a plan, like 
others, to prolong my stay, I could not agree, especially as the hot 
weather would soon commence, and the rainy season in the month 
of October, which would render travelling in a country like this 
next to impossible. He showed me a number of elephants’ tusks, 
which he said he intended to present to me as a token of the grati- 
tude he felt for the kindness he had received from me since he first 
knew me. I replied, that though I could fully appreciate his kind 
intentions, [ felt I could not accept of anything of the kind till 
I should have accomplished my purpose in getting Livingston's 

8, &e., conveyed to him, and, if it were possible, seeing him 
myself. 1 added, that if he aided me in this undertaking, I should 
esteem his help more valuable than his present, and that I should 
be more ready to make him a present than to receive one, and then 
[ should return to the Kuruman rich without a single tusk. ‘These 
remarks made him look unusually grave, and, after a pause, he 
said, “ Verily you love Livingston, and you love me too?’ and, 
taking me by the hand, said, “ You shall go.” I snapped my 
fingers in Matebelian fashion, and thanked him with all my heart. 

August 22.—This morning, when about to start in search of 
ee ge Moselekatse got into my waggon, followed by some 
parcels of presents which he had received from one and another, 
and were deposited within. He sat down very composedly, 
| he was 





and requested that the wares ons might start. I supposed 
intending to go only to the next ss as he was followed by 
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most of the men, some of them rather too advanced in years to 
proceed far. Bidding adieu to my kind-hearted fellow-traveller— 
who would have been happy to accompany,me, but, being in 
partnership with Mr, Chapman, felt it his duty to remain a while 
onger—away we went, with about 100 men and nearly half that 
number of dogs, large and small. Passing the first town without 
halting, we came to a pass between two hills, commanding.a beau- - 
tiful and rather extensive view. Here we halted under an ancient 
sycamore till the chiefs own waggon, which he had sent for, should 
arrive. To my surprise the waggon no sooner arrived, than he 
requested that we should proceed to where there were bushes and 
firewood. On its joining us we again set off—his sable majesty 
keeping possession of my bed or stretcher, which, by its creaking, 
ave token that it had got an unusual load. After winding 
hrough considerable thickets along the base of hills, we deseinied 
into ne valley, where was every requisite for a comfortable 
bivouae. During the last two hours we have been followed by 
some carrying carosses, others food, and about twenty women 
with large calabashes of beer on their heads. Moselekatse’s 
waggon being placed alongside of mine, the people then, as at 
every halting-place during the journey, commenced hewing and 
tearing down branches from trees, principally evergree OF 
these, very commodious booths were formed in all directions, 
leaving an open space in the centre for the cattle to sleep in. On 
the leh of my waggon is a booth for my four men, in which 
Moselckatse K Phahe. to sleep, and not in his waggon, or among 
his own people. To the right of my waggon is what may be 
ealled a royal pavilion of evergreens, where he sometimes sits, 
and hig sevessad “auntinets he aay Immediately in front of my 
waggon is another large circular fence, where there are about 
nine of his wives, and twenty other women—beer-carricrs. Several 
companies occupy other portions of the encampment, which, 
lighted up by the blazing fires, presents an animated ap 
tacle. Before dark a troop of fat cattle were brouglit, of which 
two were slaughtered, and strips of meat now garnish the live 
coals at every fireplace; and if human sores busy, 
ongues are performing their part to some purpose, which never 
iemamoe abe soraioe of all, who walks about evi- 
dently much pleased. 

August 25,—This morning the camp was early on the march, 
and about noon we halted at a fountain called Pocheng. The 
country undulating, and scenery fine. Experienced some diffi- 
culty im getting over deep gullies, washed out by age 
torrents, laying ‘sandstone and slate, while some of the neigh- 
bouri hills seemed to be composed of quartz, sandstone, and, 
when they were flat, covered with rich soil. We passed over 
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some miles of black deep ground, everywhere covered with’ cracks, 
some of them of great Sept, and the whole scattered over with 
round stones about the size of a man’s head, which made the nde 
most uncomfortable. Moselekatse, though sitting on a cushion, 
did not relish it till I told him that it was good for his health. 
Of course his doctors had never prescribed such a regimen. 
This evening the wind became very strong, which is frequently 
the case in this country, and though the earth is as iron, no rain 
fallen during the winter, everything in the morning 1s wet 
with dew. 

August 26.—<After leaving Pocheng we sore some fine 
scenery, where elephants had been roving about a short time 
before, though, during the winter, they generally retire northward 
to the ‘T'sétse country, where there are said to be immense herds. 
After a rather long and laborious ride, for the day was warm, 
we halted at 3 p.m. at a small rivulet which falls into the Mkosa 
river. All were immediately crashing among the trees to raise 
sheds for the night. Moselekatse came and joined me at a cup 
of coffee. He appeared in a very talkative mood, referred to the 
Boers as a barrier to his visiting the Kuruman; that he would 
consider it the happiest event in his life if he could but visit it. 

Aucust 28.- Movalckatec: during the day, sat a considerable 
time on my bed (his usual place) with his back to the front of the 
waggon. The country rather more open, with level valleys, which, 
during the summer rains, must be swamps productive of malaria. 

September 1.—Having rested yesterday, and all having feasted, 
we crossed the river Kame, and proceeded in a south-westerly 
direction. ‘The road, at Jeast most of it, lay along a descent from 
heights to the left, over hollows and a the worst we had 
seep. They consisted of masses of black basalt, covered over with 
quartz, of Panis every colour and of all sizes. They looked as if 
some hill had been smashed to atoms and scattered regularly over 
the black surface, on which herbage was thin and trees spare and 
stunted. Everything like dust or soil had been for ages washed 
down towards the river. ‘The road for a great distance was eo 
sharp that our oxen could with great difficulty creep along. After 
crossing the ridge we ox over a flat he which, during the 
summer rains, would be impassable for travellers with a wi 
We reached the Mapui river, the bed of which was 60 yards 
wide, covered with granitic sand, and which must come from the 
country over which [ travelled, from the Shashe river to Matlokot- 
joke river. The Kame river takes its rise south-east a little 
beyond that place, where there is no gramite, and therefore the 
entire absence of sand in its bed. We were met by some thirty 
women erat oe calabashes of beer from a distance of 12 and 14 
miles. A light rain compelled every one to seek shelter, and 
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during the night it was sweet to listen to the notes of the turtle- 
dove, which abounds here, and from which, doubtless, the river 
Mapui derives its name. f | 

September 3—Our chief spent most of the day on the brow of 
a height behind our waggons ; he appeared to be holding council. 
He sat alone in the middle, while about fifteen of his men sat at 
the distance of 2 yards to the right and left. 

September iia from morning till 9 o'clock p.m. putting 
anew axle-tree to the waggon ; never rested a minute till it was 
on its legs again. ‘The iron-work was no easy matter—heating it 
in a common fire, and hammering it on a stone, I would have 

iven anything for a small portable smith’s bellows, which travellers 
ina country like this ought to have. Having drunk nothing but 
sour milk during the day, Moselekatse sent me, on hearing the 
work was finished, a made-up dish of entrails, de. swimming in 
fat, telling me to eat heartily as [ had been working hard. 
Leaving these delicacies to others, | enjoyed a eup of tea. | 

September 5.—A very windy, cold day, with a little ram, 
driving every one to the fire and to shelter. More oxen than 
usual have been slaughtered. Beef is the standing dish, with 
sometimes additions of mutton and goat, stewed pumpkin and 
maize; the last, though boiled, requires hard mastication, aa it 
is neither pounded nor ground. 

_ Though we have been descending ever since we left Matlokot- 
loko, we seem to be approaching a drier country ; the soil lighter 
and more sandy, though the extensive valleys appear subject to 
being flooded during summer rains. On this account the higher 
ground is selected for the sites of towns and cattle outposts. [he 
sandy bed of the river contains abundance of water where we are ; 
but at this season it is lost at no great distance in the many 
branches into which the river divides. In many places, on higher 
levels, over which we passed during the last two days, limestone 
was seen attached to the roots of the trees, which roots had been 
torn up by elephants. The country bere appears to be their 
summer pasture-ground. When they come in contact with gardens 
they make terrible havoc, notwithstanding the endeavours to drive 
them away. ‘This is the country for the larger game. Thre ele- 
phant, giraffe, rhinoceros, elk, and buffalo abound here, and still 
more towards the north. Between this and the Zambesi there 
must be enormous herds. ‘The luxuriance of everything in this 
country, for hundreds of miles round, would authorise any one to 
believe it capable of supporting an inconceivable number of such 
quadrupeds, and human inhabitants too, even were they increased 
one hundredfold. | 

eptember 7.—The summer has appeared these two days to be 
advancing with rapid strides. The sun to-day was burning hot, 
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and the tall thick See having been lately swept off by fire there 
is scarcely a blade left for the poor oxen. These sweeping fires, 
which, if the wind he strong, pass through the country with fearful 
velocity, must necessarily destroy millions of insects, which accounts 
for their scarcity. The same may be said of birds; for such is 
the vehemence and height of the flames in many places that the 
tallest evergreens and other forest trees are scorched to their very 
tops. Occasionally the remains of a large species of tortowe are 
found, and more rarely these of the serpent, which can more 
readily escape from the fiery storm. ‘The river, which we left this 
forenoon, we again approached about sunset. Where we crossed 
it was 150 yards wide, and consisted of deep sand, besides a heavy - 
bank of the same on the other side. Being the only place where 
the descent was easy, we made the attempt to plough across ; 
wheels immersed 18 inches. My waggon had no sooner reachet 
the sand than it became a fixture. It was in vain to try and force 
the oxen to pull it a single yard. Moselekatse, who as usual sat 
in the waggon, on seeing this, gave orders to unyoke the oxen anil 
call the soldiers, who Shatantly laid down their shielda, and, as 
many as could, Jaid hold of the yokes, and away they went with 
a song, the waggon ploughing the deep sand, while Moselekatse 
sat enjoying the fun, and calling out rede in imitation of the 
Dutch word trek (pull). When they came to the opposite sand- 
bank I felt sure the waggon would stand. ‘They only halted a 
minute to breathe, when up they went, and then ran off to the 
shelter of some trees. They then returned and brought the other 
waggon to the same place. While looking at the achievement, it 
occurred to me that it would be rather a striking picture to see a 
number of a naked savages dragging a missionary’s waggon 
through a d river—not of water, but of sand. As usual, 
booths were raised and cattle slaughtered, while strings of women 
overtook us, whom we had left at eome cattle outposts behind. 
September 9.—After passing half the night meditating plans, I 
got up and found our governor in excellent spirits. When I asked 
im what he thought we were to do, “ Let us go on,” was the reply. 
While we were sitting together, eating a royal dish of meat— 
paunch cooked with fat, not invitingly clean, but such as travellers 
get aceustomed to—the men who had been sent to ascertain the 
state of the country arrived. Their intelligence at once settled 
the ae as to our advance. Water was not to be had for oxen 
until the fourth day, and then only amongst the Tsétee. We 
talked and reasoned long on the subject, till [ asked the chief what 
he thought was best to be done. He replied, * I am here to serve 
you ou must say what you wish, and I shall do it or order it.” 
e idea of sending men with Livingston's goods at that moment 
struck me, on which I inquired how far it was to Linyanti; and if 
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messengers were sent, when would they return; or, if I were to 
go on foot, liow long should 1 be absent? “ ‘Twenty or thirty days” 
was the reply; and if to the Barotse country, where Sekeletu 
might be, it would be a much longer time.” I rose, and said, “1 
must think alone,” and I should tell him the result of my cogita- 
tions. I soon after received the same testimony from William, 
and another individual upon whose word I could rely; for I knew 
well that if Moselekatse said Linyanti was just three steps on the 
other side of the moon, all his people would say so too. I re- 
turned to Moselekatse and proposed to go on foot if he wonld give 
me a certain number of his men. Too this he would on no account 
agree; and declared that if I went he would go too, and would be 
carried when he could no longer walk. I then made the proposal 
that, if he would give me men sufficient to carry all Livingston's 
goods and papers to Linyanti, | should divide them into package 
such as they could manage. ‘To this be promptly agreed, and the 
next moment ordered a man to make a selection of individuals 
best acquainted with the country. The whole day was employed 
in making arrangements, and orders were given for twenty men 
and an officer to be in readiness. There were seventeen pack- 
ages. The men, after hearing my instructions, repeated and re- 
speated them, placed the bags, boxes, &c., some on their heads, 
others on their shoulders, and, taking their shields and spears, 
marched off. They were well supplied with food to enable them to 

ss through perhaps as wild and desolate a region as can well be 
Seed: to go through foresta, over mountains and morasses to the 
country of those who are their enemies. No persons of any tribe 
with which [ am acquainted would have aed red to attempt such a 
thing. It is more than I had ag 9 Having thus done all 
in my power to supply the wants of Livingston, who doubtless will 
find all most acceptable should he be spared to receive’ them, I 
began to think how I could make the best of my time in the 
company of Mozelekatse, who had as such unmistakeable proofs 
of his willingness to serve me. On the departure of the men, I 
turned to him and said, “ How happy and bow thankful 1 now 
feel! for with one word you have rolled off the big stone which 
lay on my heart.” ‘This remark made him smile and talk with 
unwonted cheerfulness. We soon inyoked and returned about 
12 m. by the way we came. He remained with me at my waggon 
most of the evening, which afforded the opportunity of talking to 


him on the all-important subject of religion. He had heard me 
say that, but for re geciee I felt to show him how grateful I was 
for his kindness, I should prefer takings» direct course homewards, 
instead of returning to Matlokotloko, but that now I should return 
with him thither with all my heart. He remarked that he wished 
to show me still more kindness. | replied that the greatest kind- 
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ness he could now show — vite se me = deliver to secre his 
people the message of God, which was the great object I had im 
view in my present jqurney ; that if he consented to ths, I should 
desire nothing else. On hearing this he appeared thoughtful, 
stool up, and walked off to another part of the encampment. 

September 15.—Yesterday we came by a much better and 
shorter way than that by which we went; halted in the evening 
at a very beautiful spot on the banks of the Kame. It was con- 
siderably below where we first crossed, and at the lower end of a 
long asd deep pool, formed by a barrier of black basalt, of winch 
the foundation of the country appears to be composed. Here 
more sea-cows were shot to-day, but at such a distance from the 
waggons that it made the day's hunt one of some labour. We 

ad once and again to pass through the tracks of lions, which, 
however, did not seem inclined to trouble us, and we were still less 
inclined to disturb them, as there was room enough in that part 
of the world for us both. ‘Two of the sea-cows seemed to be of a 
very great age. There were crocodiles at no great distance below 
our waggons, but they retired instead of approaching towards us. 

September 17. (Sabbath.)}—The master of ceremonies was half 
inclined to proceed yesterday ; but from the state of my oxen, and 
the extreme heat of the day, I preferred remaining where we 
were. ‘Though we had ample shade under the fine spreadin 
Mopane trees, every one felt as if in an oven. To-day was still 
worse. As my waggon was, as usual, in the centre of the camp, 
amidst the babblings of nearly three hundred men and more than 
thirty women, all heathens of the first order, there was nothing to 
remind one of the sanctity of the day. No hush from earthly toil, 
no sound of eer pee I bell. After breakfast I directed my 
men to follow me to the shadow of some umbrageous trees, in the . 
bed of the river, at a suitable distance from the noisy camp, where 
we might have our devotions undisturbed. 

September 21.—After riding a short distance this morning, we 
halted at a town where the people, especially the women, appeared 
frantic with joy. They as usual came out with dance and song, 
just as Orientals do still, These are the congratulations of t 
women alone. The men that I have seen have their war-zong, and 
dance apart. I never saw the sexes mingle as in Europe, nor 
anything like polkas, which would no doubt look rather barbarous 
in the eyes of the Matebele. ‘Their songs must be sometimes 
extemporancous, as I have heard my own tame, and that of the 
Kuruman, repeated in their effusions, when they could not have 
had an hour's warning of my approach. During our short stay I 
walked through the town, which forms a circle, enclosing a large 
cattle-fold, like all Matebele towns. I observed some beautiful 
Palma Christi trees growing among the houses, affording a fine 
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shade. + Moselekatse came and sat with me in the fore chest of my_ 
waggon, 1 told him I had just been visiting the chief man of the 
town, who was ill, As I knew this was nothing in bis way, I 
added that I always felt happy in going fo see sick people. 
While we were yet talking, the old chief, who was almost entirely 
lame in his left side, approached with apparently great pain, 
assisted by a long stick, and with a man behind him. He was 
tall, and had once been a strong man. On sitting down before the 
waggon, which required a painful effort, he raised his eye to 
Moselekatse, and shed « flood of teara. He sobbed and wept like 
sp a had - 7 rd of hearts. It was some as prio he 
could repress his feelings so as to give expression to the pleasure 
he felt ceunain : his sovereign in whose service he had fought 
many a battle. Pointing to his paralyzed limbs, and tapes 6 up 
with adoration and cheeks wet with tears, and placing his hands on 
his heart, he said, * Though my body can no more fight the battles 
of the = of Kings, lion son of Machobane, this heart is still the 


sume.” Moselekatse looked at him attentively, and addressed him 
with considerable feeling. I observed that I liked to see such a 





manifestation of affection, and added, “That man evidently loves 
“Sat with his whole heart, just in the same way we ought to love 


September 23.—Yesterday I reached Babampeng, a town a 
short distance from Matlokotloko, and having sent a note immedi- 
ately to Mr. Edwards, was glad to see him, waggon and all, after a 
few hours’ ride. To-day I was engaged in making some arrange- 
ments inmy waggon, and Moselekatse, fearing that | was making 
ready for my homeward journey, came, with some concern, telling 
me not. to think of returning for some time, as he bad sent for 
ivory to make purchases from Mr, Edwards, and as he had waited 
for me, | must wait for him. He also reminded me of what he 
little thought it was impossible for me to forget, that I must 
preach to his people. He doubtless hopes that this favour will go 
a great way in prolonging my stay among the Matebele. ‘To-day 
the thermometer 94° in the coolest shade we could find, and 81° 


at bed-time. 
October 1.—I had suggested on the preceding day the pro- 


priety of going over to Matlokotloko, and stopping there the re- 
mainder of the time I had to stay. When he heard this, he 
thought it was a step towards my departure for home, and said, 
“ Do not think of going yet; you must preach the Word of God 
to my oor and ie know how they like to hear you.” I re- 
plied, that though I was gratified beyond measure at having had 
the opportunity, and felt deeply thankful for his kindness and for 
the trouble he had taken in the affair of Dr. Livingston, yet the 
season compelled me to hasten my departure in eight days; that 
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he knew that if the rains commenced as usual, I should have to 
walk home, and Jeave my waggon in the country ; that he also caw, 
that owing to the bad ire My oxen were very poor, and if rains 
fell they would die.” I concluded by remarking, that as he called 
me both father and mother, he must allow me to rule for once. 

October 2.—Last night Moselekatse sat late at my fire, and would 
have sat later, but a thunderstorm drove each to his waggon. The 
shiver produced by a cold wind after a burning hot day has given 
me a severe cold, Moselekatse told some of his chief men that 
he would make rain and fill the rivers, and I should be obliged to 
remain. He saw it was cloudy and sultry, and thought the time 
favourable for making a display of his power, about which, pro- 
bably, be is beginning to have his suspicions. However this may 
be, SF peo oe their thoughts on the subject; for one of them 
whom he addressed told me that they now know, from what I had 
said, that he could not make rain; adding, “ [t is the moon in 
which rains generally commence, and if they do come, your 
waggons will sink everywhere.” After Moselekatse had bartered a 
quantity of ivory with Mr. Edwards, we all inyoked, when he as 
usual took possession of his old berth, and appeared unusually 
cheerful. he fore reaching the town the men struck up a fine air 
or march, which they sang with great enthusiasm till we entered 
the fold. Other martial airs were then sung, in which Moselekatse 
jomed. ‘This is the first thing of the kind since my arrival, There 

been nothing of the gala days I was wont to see, because of 
the king’s indisposition. 

Octob 5 These two last days I have been so feverish and 
hoarse as to be unable to hold Divine service, but had much con- 
versation with Moselekatse. He sent a present of ivory, which he 
requested me to give to Mrs. Moffat as a gift from him to her, te 
whom he said he always felt grateful for having sent him presents 
of clothing and other articles Jong ago, which be greatly valued. 

Moselekatse to-day, on calling me into his premises, showed 
me some ivory, and said, “ That is for you; it is my present to 
you. I intended to have given you more, but it has not arrived,” 
Observing me look like one taken by surprise, he continued, “I 
know you have not come for such things; but I give them as a 
token of the pleasure I have felt in your visit. I cannot forget you, 
and I wish you to rememberme.” [| thanked him for his present ; 
but his offer of cattle I begged to decline. 

October 9—Having got all ready, Moselekatse ordered an escort 
of men to conduct us as far as the Shashe river (150) miles distant), 
and another half-dozen of men were to accompany me till they were 
able to return with the report that my cough had left me. He 
ordered out two large elephant cow-tusks and one bull-tusk, a 
present for my men. Having gone out with us beyond the town, 
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he, apparently with great reluctance, stretched out his hand, and, 
taking mine, said with great emphasis, “* May God take care of you 
on the road, and bring you safe to the Kuruman and to Ma-Mary, 
and tell her how glad I am that I have seen you.” Having made 
a fair start, we proceeded to the Mohutse river, about 16 miles. 
Troi, a Griqua woman, having gone to bid farewell to ber friends, 
overtook us soon after leaving. 

October 25.—To-day we crossed the Shashe river, not of water, but 
ofcand. Wecame by a more westerly road, altogether better and 
shorter than the one by which we went. Moselekatse, it appears, 
hud given orders that our wants should be abundantly sup lied, 
which orders were particularly attended to as far as Mahuku's 
village, where we first met one of the Matebele. Mr. Edwards also 
occasionally supplied us with game. Here our escort returned, 
and, in parting with us, exhibited as much feeling as if they had 
been near and dear relations. 

Having left the cere on the 27th November, I spent the 
Sabbath among the Barolongs of Nyesa, an out-station of the 
French missionary at Motito, and arrived at Kuruman on the 8th 
December, with a thankful heart to the God of all my mercies, In 
the preriae pages it will be seen how far I succeeded in the 
objects I had in view when I undertook the journey. Although 
my health will never be what it has been, it has, with the ex- 
ception of the affection in the head, been greatly improved. 

have just now learned, with thankfalness, that Livingston had, 
with extraordinary perseverance, reached St. Paul de Loanda, 
and was to return to Linyanti. It affords me no little gratifi- 
cation to see that I was directed by a wisdom, far other than that 
of man, in what I was able to accomplish on his account. _If he 
be spared to return to Linyanti, he will have the satisfaction of 
receiving supplies for the outer, as well as the inner man. 

As to whether the countries through which I have poi are 
likely soon to become fields for missionary operation, | am any- 
thing but sanguine. Of the willingness of the natives themselves 
to receive instruction no doubt need be entertained; but at pre- 
sent the prospect is anything but encouraging. Past events 
show to a demonstration that between the natives and the ‘Trans- 
Vaal Boers there can be no peace, until the former, as far as they 
can be reached, shal] become the vassals of the latter, whose trans- 
actions have hitherto been characterised by a deep-rooted enmity 
to all missionary operations. To me the case appears more 
hopeless than ever, since the inhabitants of the petsaees pi or Free 
State, have with heart and hand espoused the cause of the Trans- 
Vaal Republic, and are lending their aid in the work of extermi- 
nating the Aborigines. If a road were opened up from Sebetuane’s 
or Moselekatse's country to the E. coast, and permission obtained 
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there for free intercourse with the interior, a wide field would be 
sened for missionary enterprise. The Matebele having traded with 
“nglishmen, who came up the Zambesi from the coast in bouts, 
shows what could be done. Between the country of Moselekatse 
and the Zambezi there is, however, an insuperable barrier to tra- 
yelling with either oxen or horses, on account of the ‘Tsétse, so 
often referred to in these pages, and described by Livingston in 
his former journeys. They commence s. of the Limpopo river, 
run nN. till near the Zambesi, and then stretch along, between that 
and the country which I traversed towards the country of Sebe- 
mane. The M. ka, Bakurutse, Mashona, Bacuabi, Masuase, 
Batonga, and other tribes, with whom I came into contact among 
the Matebele, did not appear to exbibit anything very savage in their 
disposition. It is the character of the Matebelan warfare, and 
the nature of their government, that make them a terror to the 
surrounding tribes. Nothing remains but to seek to reach the 
interior tribes by the . or w. coast, and any missionary who has 
witnessed the Pe ae influence of a juxtaposition with the 
civilized communities would a thousand times prefer isolation, not- 
withstanding the difficulties it would involve in obtaining supplies. 
‘The most part of Moselekatse’s country I should suppose to be 
healthy, especially the higher portion of it, priicipally of granite 
foundation. ‘That the fever prevails in the more northern portions, 
especially in wet seasons, there is no doubt; but not with the 
virulence witnessed by Livingston farther to the wow. On the 
whole the country is beautiful, and would present a rich treat to 
the geologist, as well as to the botanist—but how much more to 
the Christian missionary, with its numerous inhabitants, living 
and dying under a twofold tyranny! 








. Auruman, May 16th, 1855. 

T unfortunately discovered, after leaving home, that my sextant was 
injured to an extent I could not, in the absence of suitable tools, repair, 
(in this aocount it was impossible for me to fix the latitude of any nig 
which Iwas exceedingly anxious to have done. I had thus no alternative 
bot to take bearings, and lay down my course by compass. Even this was 

fy difheult to accomplish with anything like precision, the country over 
which I traversed being vither covered with forest, or presenting one labyrinth 
of mountains and bills, Thad, therefore, often to have recourse to the direc- 
tion pointed out by the natives, who are in general wonderfully correct. 
Idrew out my course per compass, and distance travelled each day, or from 
one halting-place to another, with the course of the rivers, | then took the 
outline of Dr. Livingston's map south of the Zambesi, and Inid down my 
route; but the distance between that river and the spot I reached does not 
agree, though the natives pointed to the Nenmi Lake, w. by w.s-w. from 
the point from which I returned. In all probability the Botlethe, or Musou 
Tiiver, pointed out as falling into the Zambesi, and into which (the Masoé) 
the Nate, Kame, and other rivers run, joins the Zambesi lower down than 
the sketch I made from information given by individuals who visited that 
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quarter while T was in the conntry. It is impossible for me to «peak with 


any degree of cortainty ; but from the measurements I took with the troche 
ameter, and bearings, | should yo, ri that the Ramanguato, or Bakaa Hills, 


are laid down rather far to the north in Arrowsmith's map. Neither doea the 
course of the Limpopo River, as laid down, agree with native testimony. I 
Shall take the liberty of sending both sketches along with the Journal, to give 
seecnane idea of the country traversed. The sketches only commence at the 
Bamanguato town. 
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X.—WNotes on the Geography of Central Africa, from the 
Researches of Livingston, Monteiro, Graga, and others, 
By James Macquren, Esq., F.n.c.s. 

Real, December 10, 1855, 

Te important and repeated journeys of our Medallist, the Rev. 

Dr. Livingston, of the London Missionary Society, in Southern 

Central Africa, have, as regards all that great and interesting 

portion of it, laid open in a generally correct form a large extent 

of Africa, which was only known to Europeans by uncertain and 
vague reports. The results of these laborious journeys have been 
of vast importance to Africa in particular, and to craphical 
knowledge in general. Having so many important points, and 
correctly fixed, it enables us to fix with tolerable accuracy several, 
other places in Southern Central Africa of equal, if not of greater 
value to the world. | 

To no one in modern times have this country and the world been 
more indebted for feopraphical knowlwdge aud researches than to 

Dr. Livingston. His labours and dangers have been great. They 

have been voluntarily undertaken, and have cost no Paryp is 

more especially this country, anything ; so different from the re- _ 
searches and labours of others. But it is to be hoped that this 
est games y will not long allow him to go without a proper 
rew 


His journals, and the delineation of his Ee are already 
before the world. These ik for themselves, and ate no 
further elucidation here. ley are, in their leading features, 
best pointed out by a reference to and inspection of the map ac- 
companying this. It is to connect these with the generally correct 
information obtained from the journeys and labours of other 
African travellers that is my present object. To do this, it is ne- 

‘y to glance generally, and as shortly as possible, at the in- 


formation that has obtained by the travellers after-mentioned, 


but little known to the public in general, regarding the more eastern 
and central parts of Afrita. ‘The Society, as we proceed, will 
perceive “lS reference to the map, the variety and importance of 
these, and how, when one part is correctly fixed, it invariably leads 








to fixing other parts in their true igh: or nearly in theit true 





position, and to make that clear which was formerly doubtful, and 
which otherwise could not be safely determined, 

The Leeambye is clearly the river ‘Sroka y heard of as the 
Cuama; the great southern branch of the river known in its lower 
course as the Zambesi. The cataract which was reported to exist 
in this branch of the river, a great distance in the interior, 13 now 
accurately ascertained and fixed, The very high lands which now 
form the southern bank of this river in its Tniddle course, towards 
the source of the Manica, the rivers of Sofala and branches of 
the Limpopo, as stated by the early Portuguese authorities, and 
adopted by me in my map of 1840, are now well ascertained to 
exist. Mr. Moffat, in his late journey to Moselekatse, pointedly 
tells us that after passing the Sha’he, a branch of the Limpopo, the 
land became exceedingly mountainous as he eae the resi- 
dence of that well-known African chief lately settled in this quarter, 
and at no great distance from the southern bank of the Leeambye 
or Zambesi. This is important. These mountains to the east- 
ward of the residence of this chief (about 200 miles) are reported 
to be in some parts covered with snow. 

Meeting the Bi shoe mentioned, the river turns its course 
nearly N.E., and after passing Chicova runs a distance of probably 
70 miles over rapids and cataracts, called Sacumbe, which render 
navigation almost impossible. Emerging from these, the river con- 
tinues its course to the &., having above these parts, as we shall 

ly see, received the Zamboki and the Aroango from the 

N.; and thence pursues its way eastward by Teté, a mighty and 
3s Pca: stream, being, at a short distance below that place, above 

alf a mile broad, with a very rapid current. : 

The distance from Teté to Zumbo, at the junction of the Aro-— 
ango with the Zambesi, has hitherto been erroneously stated from 


the careless manner in which the Portuguese accounts have been 
collected, and this too from imperfect translations. Neves, im his 
work of 1430, and others, give it the most correctly: He tells 
us that from Teté to the cataract or falls of Succumbe, in the 
Zambesi, is 30 leagues, from Sacumbe to Zumbo 28 leagues. 
This will place Sacumbe in 31° 20 &. long., and 15° 55° a. lat.; 
and Zumbo in about 15° 36's lat., and 29° 36' £. lon The 
river, according to Gamitto, above Teté descends from the north- 
westward. Zumbo was at one time an important Portuguese 
commercial station, to which gold from the rich mines of ‘Abotas 
was brought, and ivory and other articles even from the Orange 
River. It is now nearly desolate, from the decay of the Portuguese 
power in this quarter, and from African wars and dissensions in the 
more interior parts. 


The high lands in Southern Tropical Africa which separate the 
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waters which flow westward into the Atlantic Ocean, and eastward 
into the Indian Sea, were stated by actual observation by the 
Hungarian officer, Ladislans Amerigo, in 1§51, to be in 10° 6’ 
s. lat., and 21° 19' &. long. Dr, Livingston more fully and 
precisely confirms this; so also were those laid down in my map 
of 1840, after a rigid research amidst the best authorities I could 
then find. 

But before ling to enter upon the description and delinea- 
tion of some of the rivers which flow eastward from this point of 
Africa, the chief object of this paper, it becomes necessary to turn 
for a moment to the consideration of the rivers and countries much 
more to the eastward, to chow what has been examined and de- 
scribed in those eh by late accurate travellers, late at least as 
far as Western Europe knows them. This will enable us to see 
the value and importance of their geographical researches and dis- 
coveries, and fix some of those more exactly than could otherwise 
have been done. The great importance of Dr. Livingston's dis- 
coveries, and others to which I am about to draw the attention of 
this Society, will thus become more apparent. — 

The three best of these authorities which it is here considered 
necessary to notice, are, first, Dr. Lacerda, a ecientific man, who 
was despatched by the Portuguese Government on a special mis- 
sion from Mozumbique to Cazembe, in 1797. Second, Pedro de 

3aptista, a Portuguese, and servant to a Portuguese merchant, 
who in atrading journey crossed the country from Angola to Tete, 
and returned safe, between the years 1506 and 18i1. His journeys 
are very valuable, as every day's march is carefully , a3 also 
the number of hours travelled each day. In the eastern part this 
accuracy is established by Dr. Lacerda s astronomical observationa, 
Third, we have the narrative of the i mission despatched 

y the Portuguese Government from Teté to Cazembe in 1830- 
1832, only published this year at Lisbon, and received in this 
country a few months ago. Of these the latter is most diffuse, 
entering minutely into everything that the conductors, Major 
Monteiro and Captain Gamitto, saw or heard of these countries ; 
but Dr. Lacerda’s is the most useful, from the few important 
LStror rte: observations it contains. The Doctor thed imme- 
dintely after he had reached Lucenda, or Lunda, the capital of 
Cazembe, and hence the position of that important place has not 
been exactly ascertained ; but as Monteiro and Gamitto give us 
the bearing and distance travelled every day throughout their 
whole journey, we cannot err far in fixing the position of Lunda by 
their bearings and distances, starting from the point of Lacerda’s 
last observation. All three “travellers went over nearly the same 
ground, from Teté to Cazembe. Where Monteiro and bis at- 
tendants deviated occasionally from the track of the others, they 











took in, and reached, and stopped at all the same intportant 
places noted by the former. | 

The po-ition of ‘Teté as taken is sufficiently accurate. It is a 
little (see PS.) to the eastward of Mazavamba, which latter is two 
days journey distant from the Aroango of the n., there being 
some smaller streams of that name much more to the 5, At 
Mazavamba, Dr. Lacerda made his observation 12° 33’ s. lat., 
and 41° 26 30" &. long. of Lisbon, 32° 18’ 30" ©. of Greenwich. 
At Muiro Achinto he took another, namely 10° 20’ 35" s. lat. 
and 39° 10° g. long. from Lisbon, 30° 2’ &. of Greenwich. 
Taking Monteiro’s bearings and distances from hence, we have 
the true bearing nN. 27° w., and the distance made good 150 m. 
This brings Lucenda or Lunda, the old capital of Cazembe, to be 
in 8° 15's, lat. and 29° £. long. ; but this may properly and pro- 
bably fairly be corrected thus: the observations rae at Sena by 
British er fo make Sena 30’ more to the &. than Lacerda has 
made it, very likely from the greater accuracy of their instruments. 
Assuming that the other observations made by Lacerda should to 
this extent be corrected, it would make the other two places men- 
tioned 30’ each more to the w, and Lucenda thus in 29° 8, long. 
and 8° 10° s. lat., and so I have taken them. 

The Society will presently see the vast importance of these facts, 
and the others about to be stated : to both | have to beg their par- 
ticular attention. From Teté to the Aroango, all the ravellanl 
but especially Gamitto, tell us that the land is very mountainons, 
The Sierras rise to a great height, yet the country is fruitful and 
very populous. From i. Bua to Sierra Capire, the streams crossed 
run to the eastward and to the Chire, but all the others run w. 
and «. to the Aroango and the Zambesi. Beyond the Aroang 
about 30 miles is the Sierra Maxenga, which rises to te 
height of nearly 17,000 feet above the level of the sea. From 
this point, where crossed by Monteiro, it ran on the one hand we 
(a branch also running w.) and on the other hand it stretched 
away 8. to the Zumbo and Island, where the Arroango meets. the 
Zambesi, dividing both to the s. and to the w. the valley of 
the Zambesi py the Aroango. From Zumbo on the s., an 
inspection of the map will show that the chain runs still farther s. 
to the chain of high land in the kingdom of Chidam, belonging to 
the great empire of Monomotapa ; thence it runs southwards to the 
Dragenberg mountains, near a spur of which, at the junction of the 
Likua and the Elephant Rivers, the hills on their w. side rise 
above the limits of snow. To the n.x. the ridges run to the high 
lands which bound the Lake N’yassa, as it is called, to the 3., 1m 
Chire, or Xire, or Luaba, and also the River of Mozambique. 

From the summit of the Sierra Maxenga the view is most beau- 
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fiful amd extensive, to the x.w. bounded by the horizon only. 
The land thence, almost to Cazembe, is generally level, with only a 
few dwarf shrubs upon it, and a very scanty population. Through 
these levels the numerous streams hold their sluggish course, and 
are so tortuous that the traveller crosses and recrosses the stream, 
increased or diminished according to his course, without his know. 
ing or suspecting that it is the same river, and sometimes the same 
river under a different name. I'shall not fatigue the Society by 
dwelling more largely on this point. From the Aroango to Sierra 
Maxenga the country is inhabited by the Cheva nation or tribe, 
and from the Sierra Maxenga to within a short distance of Lunda 
it is inhabited by the Movizas, partly an agricultural, yet more 
inclining to be a pastoral, but generally an indolent and careless 
people. The travellers found on cither hand eeveral lakes, some 
greater, some smaller, the remains prohably of the waters of the 
inundation, The vast plains of level country already mentioned 
are here and there studded with fine, but insulatec clumps of 
trees, each where they appear rising like a beautiful green island 
Let us next attend to the important point, namely, the mag- 
nitude of the principal rivers where the travellers crossed them ; 
this considered will give us reasonable data to determine the dis- 
tance to their respective sources. Where Monteiro and his party 
crossed the Arroango in their advance at some distance below 
where Pedro and Lacerda crossed it, they found the bed of the 
stream 150 fathoms broad, the banks 12 fathome high, the water 
then occupying two thirds of the breadth of the bed, and the depth 
34 feet, with a swift current. 'This was in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, the end of their dry season. It overflows its ban during 
the rains. It runs w, and then s., and joins the Zambesi at an 
island near the Zumbo station, calculated to be 70 leagues, or 
210 m. distant. In his advance Lacerda found this river, Angus 
25th (the dry season), 18 fathoms broad, and depth 2 feet 9 inches. 
It joins the Zambesi, he says, at the village of Zumbo, founded at 
the confluence. Pedro, in his advance (the wet season) to Teté, 
found — river 30) fathoms broad. cong tsrilise and the ~~ 
masi, both large streams, join it a little below this point, and at 
short Blataiines-on its Ww. side. Next let us take the Zambesi ; 
Gamitto found it, below where Lacerda crossed it, 80 fathoma 
broad, banks 5 fathoms high, and depth 34 feet (dry season 
September), and with a very rapid current (the country hilly), 
equal to 9m. per hour. Many shell-fish on its shores. Lacerda, 
m his advance (the dry season, September), found this river 
25 fathoms broad, nearly 4*feet deep. Pedro, in his advance to 
Teté, does not give the magnitude of this river, though one, the 
Lunbauhenge, he says, was in depth, the water up to the breast. 
VOL. XXVI. “I 


He calls the Zambesi, the Hianbeje, or the Diambeje of later 
travellers. On his retorn Monteiro found the Zambesi, or as he 
calls it, the Chambeze, 100 fathoms broad (country become plain) 
and J} feet deep, with a very rapid current. ‘This point was about 
65 m. to the westward, being 20 m. to the southward, of the pa- 
rallel where he first crossed it; both times were in the dry season. 
The course of the river here was thus about s.w. by w. ‘This 
river cannot, as has been supposed, join the Luapula, because where 
Pedro crossed the latter, 310 m. distant, it was, and in the rainy 
season, only 340 feet broad. | 
There are, it may be observed, some rivérs which run between 
the Zambesi and Lucenda, taking a northern course. | 
Luapula, which flows n.2. to the westward of Lucenda, is 55 m. 
to the s., about 50 fathoms broad, and so deep that it could not 
be forded. Lucenda is situated on the m side of the river or lake 
Mouro or Mofo, about 10 m. broad, supplied by the river 
Canengoa, a small stream, about 20 ft. broad, which bounds 
the capital on its w. side, and afterwards, together with the river 
Lundo, joins the Luapula, or, as Gamitto calls it, the Guapula, 
The termination of these rivers was left doubtful, The Portu- 
ucse about Teté and these parts were inclined to consider them as 
the head-watera of the Cire. Lacerda's death, no doubt, pre- 
rented him from ee this point. It is impossible that 
any of them can run to the Chire. A pastes at the map and the 
position of the high land to the s. of Lake N’yassa will settle 
that point. Happily, | think, the matter is no longer left in 
doubt, The Arabs in the East, who visit all these places in the 
interior, have long told us that the waters of the rivers, such as 
the Luffia, that enter the sea to the s. of Zanzibar, rise far inland 
to the s.w. of Lake N'yassa, and come, such as the Luffia, from 
a large lake in the interior. Major Monteiro clears up the point 
by stating that they go, some to the Nhanja Grande and to the 
Indian Ocean by the Cuavo, or some other stream. He has, in 
his volume, edited, I believe, by Viscount Sa da Bandeira, stated 
several things which settle the — more decidedly than he had 
any idea of. There we learn that the word Nhanja is applied to 
either lake orriver ; that there is in the interior, and much to the 
Nn. of Cazembe, first, a Nhanja Mucuro Grande, or Great River, 
and next, the Nhanja Piqueno, or Little. The Great Nhanja, he 
says, is 9 leagues (30 geographical miles) broad ; that it takes 
three days by a canoe to pass it, stopping two mghts on the islands 
in it, and reaching the opposite shore on the third day. He 
further says that the current easterly is so strong that the canoes 
used in crossing it are compelled to pull in an oblique direction 
rent retards them, it is evident that he refers to parties passing 
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fromthe east shore to the west. Here we have a complete and 
satisfactory explanation of the information obtained by the Rev. 
Mr. Erhardt, and communicated to the Society at their last 
meeting, as to the Great Nienda on the x. and the Little Nienda 
on the s.; clearly corruptions of the word “ Nhanja,” or else the 
word “ Nhanja” of it. He (Mr. Erhardt) says also that the 
Wavua or Vavua, who dwell about the sources of the Aroango, 
as they really do (see place on map), and who are great traders, 
and take trading journeys, of some months’ duration, to the 
country of Monomoise, on their way to it and the Great 
“ Nienda,” the rivers Murusura and Ruapura ( Luapula), both 
of which run to the wx. to the Indian Ocean, A glance at the 
map will show that in their journey they must cross both these 
rivers on their way to the large lake, and this, 1 think, decides the 
— that there are two separate and distinct lakes, namely, the 

reat and Little Nhanja, or “ Nienda,” as the Portuguese state 
and Mr. Erhardt has heard. This is very important, and, in 
my ‘parte satisfactory, and leaves no room for any further 
doubt. 

‘The magnitude of the rivers just mentioned, and at the season 
of the year stated, namely, the season before they become flooded, 
shows that we must look for their affluents at a considerable 
distance to the northward. Their affluent, it is clear, espe tally 
from the eastward, as relates to the Aroango, cannot be very 
numerous or inp it. The body of water in the Aroango was 
20 fathoms broader than in the Zambesi, but then the current of 
the former was only about 3 or 4 miles per hour, while that of 
the latter was estimated to ah ! miles per hour. Now the 
quantity of water passing through any given space is as the square 
» of the val city. Both tirers ‘are of the same depth Hines the 

square of the velocity of the Aroango, say 4 miles per hour, is 
16, but that of the Zambesi is 81; mers that it is much the 
larger stream, and that its sources must either be more remote, 
or that it must have a greater number of affluents. ‘This latter 
the features of the adjacent poe y can scarcely allow to any 
great extent. Moreover, the river Ruanceze, about 11 m. x.w. 
of the Zambesi, joins the latter river a little to the ssw. It was 
120 ft. broad, and, according to Lacerda, was deeper than the 
Zambesi. Lower down, the Ruanceze was 68 ft. broad and 15 ft. 
deep, the current south. ‘Therefore its sources must be sought for 
in those high lands which bound the lake, hitherto known as. or 
ealled N’yassa, on the s., between which and the sources of these 
. Tivers no river can pass to the eastward, either to form the Chire 
or any other river in that direction. The position assigned to 
their sources therefore cannot be materially wrong,—-at least 130 

<2 
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It may not be out of pe here to remark that the Bashuko- 
lompo, mentioned by Dr. Livingston as 30 days’ journey (230 or 
300 miles) eastward from Shesheke’s town on the Leeambye, may 
be the Zambesi above-mentioned, in its southern course to the 
Cuama, the name of which the former takes and assumes as 
its own. 

The positions of the important lakes in tropical Southern Africa, 
as here fixed, are the same as made out by me, more than ten 
years ago, from the information I bad collected from authorities 
clearly deserving attention. The chief of these were, first, a 
journal of an Arab traveller or merchant into the interior from 
Zanzibar, obtained by an officer of the Indian Navy at Zanzibar, 
and given to me. This was the clearest and most important 
journey in these parts I ever met with; it was presented to the 
Society, and printed in their Journal, but, to my regret, on the 
map eyes in a following number, it was so placed as to make 
it tell a tale quite different to that which it really stated. Se- 
condly, a journey of the same kind, which I obtained through the 
United States of America, from their Consul at Zanzibar ; the 
errors contained in this were easily rectified: and thirdly, the 
different journeys into the interior, collected in Eastern Africa by 
those active and able men employed as Christian missionaries by 
the Church Missi (ie ecni There were many others; and 
from all these, carefully considered, the positions of the rivers and 
lakes in that portion of Africa, as now delineated, were placed. 
It is impossible for me, nor does it appear necessary in the present 
instance, to analyze all these, in order to show their discrepancies 
and agreements, and how easily, when all were carefully analyzed, 
they were reconciled. From a careful consideration of all these, 
the most northern part of the Great Lake is in about 2° 40° s. late, « 
and its centre in 29° 8. long.; its most northern “part is the 
exact number of days’ journey from the point where the most 
northern route struck its shores; and so also of the distance 
around its northern shore to the entrance of the great river 
which joins it from the w., called in its upper course the Rovo, or 
Rofoo—the Luffia ; its northern shore is thus in about 3° 45’ s. lat., 
and its southern, say 6°35’. The carly Portuguese writers give no 
very inaccurate position to this lake, namely about eas. from 
Fungeno, 42 days’ journey distant’ Dr. Krapf had heard that a 

re river issued from t is lake, running westward (in this wa 
native narrators often reverse the course of rivers), and by whi 
he had at one time the intention by, prvcens, Sat. to aes 
Atlantic and Europe by the Congo. He would have found rivers . 
runing in that line, but in opposite directions. 
_ Monnt Kenia, the snow-covered mountain seen by Dr. Krapf, 
lies exactly under the Equator, and in 65° klong. From thence 
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a range of very high hills rising above the line of perpetual con- 
gelation, st pla of them volcanic, are to the ts i anul 
ieir spurs approach to within a short distance of the northern 
shore of the great lake in question. Immediately to the north 
of Mount Kenia rises the most southern source of the Bahr el 
Abiad, the real Egyptian Nile; of this the information I have col- 
lected leaves no doubt. It is moreover in the very longitude 
where Ptolemy has placed it. ail. 

The lake in question has different names. It was well known 
to the a! Portuguese discoverers on both the west and the east 
coasts, ‘They, and in fact all accounts, placed it in the State of 
Mueno-Muge, but tvo much to the east, covering, as may be seen 
in De Lisle, from old Portuguese maps, a great portion of Africa 
to the northward and westward of Kilimanjaro, Galla nation 
gave it more accurately, as being in the southern and eouth-western 
‘beds their ancient extensive dominions, and beld that it was so 

road that it took a vulture three hours to fly across it. Well, 
allowing a little for their atmplification, and that the three hours 
were only two and a half, and that the vulture sped at the rate of 
GO m. per hour, that would give 150 m. for its breadth, which 
after all is no bad delineation for a Galla ijeile ge 

Mueno-Muge, Mueno Muize, Monomoises, and Uniamese, relate 
to the same aoas and people, comprehending a large extent of 
enue? in the mek 3 . pee he - land on both sides of ie 
ake is generally level and fertile, and the country | populous 
From Raavenbla research, and from the oA mbit at of 
Gamitto, I have ascertained the exact pe of this and another 
African word, which clears up a good deal of African geography. 
The prefix Mono simply siguities great, lord or master ; Muata has 
* a similar signification, great, emperor, lord of, &e. Hence Mono- 
moises means the great Moises or lord of the Moises or Movisas, 
while the Movisas or Moises which inhabit the country from the 
vicinity of the Aroango to near Cazembe are tribes of the 
same people. Hence also Monomotapa, the Great Motapa, and 
Muata Yanvo, the emperor of Yanvo, and Muata Cazembe, the 
li lord of Cazembe. i | 

here are few points in the interior geography of Africa better 
determined than the position of the Great Lake, and its distance 
from the sea-coast near Zanzibar, From an old friend, as has 
already been stated, an officer in the Indian navy, I several years 

o received a manuscript, which he obtained at Zanzibar when 
there in an official character on an important mission. Tins 

aper contains the account ef a jearney eat by Lief-Ben Said, an 
intelligent Arab trader, who, as lea of a caravan, had been 
twice at the Great Lake in the Monomoise country. Day by day 
his march is distinctly and clearly noted, describing ihe rivers 
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passed, and the nature of the neat hilly or level, with an 
account of the people who inhabit the districts and places that he 
pissed through, with the distances in days’ journeys carefully 
stated. Ele travelled at the rate of 9 or 10m. each day; and it 
is well known that the daily rates of travellingeby trading caravans 
in Africa are very regular, and searcely ever vary. His caravan 
travelled, we shall assume, at the rate of 84 geogray ical m. per 
day, the rate, or rather less than the rate, that it 1s found they 
travel in other quarters. With this scale, and his specific bearings, 
we have the following results :— 

~The caravan started from Boamy, or Boami, mentioned by 
Dr. Krapf, a village at the mouth of the river Pangany, situated 
on its southern side, and in the month of September, 1891, the oy 
season of that pars of tropical Africa, Thence they march 
nearly w.ew. 2l days, but occupying one month of the whole 
journey. They travelled through a hilly country, and crossed the 
different rivers marked on the map, one of them, the Montanero, 
on the fifth day, 200 yards broad. At the end of 21 days they 
came to the Bahar, a word meaning either sea or river, but river 
as pre-eminent to others, and most probably the Luffia. At this 
point also they came to the great river Matoney, much infested 
with hippopotami. From this point they travelled constantly in 
the direction of the setting sun, that is, due west, and close to the 
north bank of the river, passing Powaga, Sanga, &c. This distance 
oceupied 18 days (in this portion there is obviously an error 
of five, that number being twice stated instead of once—difference, 
say 45 m.), and in three more they came to Sanga, leaving the 
river Matoney on the left hand, and, be it remarked, the hills or 
hilly country on the south or left hand also. The country then 
became level, principally sand and ironstone. In 10 days more — 
they came to Daneete> which forms the eastern limits of the Mono- 
moise country. The districts through which they had passed 
were populous; and since leaving the coast they had had no rain. 
From thence to the lake the country belongs to the Monomoise 
tribe, which are under four independent sovereigns. The people 
are very honest, and civil to strangers. ‘The road to the lake 
is plain, and without hills: the country is also very populous, 
From Sanga, in 18 days they came to Ogari, where ee is 
a large river called Magrassie, having passed Gunda, Shisha 
Sanji, and Sangosi. From Ogari to the residence of the great 
sultan of Monomoise, through the country of Oha, is 12 days, 
which I consider not the time taken wp in actual travelling, but 
the whole time occupied in passing,through this state, The 
number of a journey actual travelling may be here taken at 
Sor ii days. The days actually travelled will stand thus :-— 
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foami to Bahar or River ..  .. 21 days, 170 miles, a.a.w. 
Bahar ‘ici Sanji ' ae an au “a Li :F 138 re We 
Banga to Sangern «. =» +s + 10 oo ow ¥. 
c 2a to Ovnuri aa ne a I8 fF laa i Ww, 
Ogari to capital on lake ry eh th ol re Ww. 


Tonal... .. .. Tidays. 64 m, 
But 5 days, or 45 m., should probably be deducted.* The 
whole journey occupied 140 days. 

The oe on the shores of the lake are as fair as the Abys- 
sinians, The Monomoise country is about 2 months’ journey 
from x. to s., and 14 months’ journey from &. to w. The lake 
at the capital is about the breadth of the channel between Zan- 
gibar and the main land, or 24 m. He thinks the lake extends - 
to the westward of s. ‘There is, according to Gamitto, a strong 
current on the lake to the eastward. The inhabitants on the w. 
side of the lake are called Yoah, and are Mahommedans, The 
lake contains multitudes of fish, A great trade in cotton cloths, 
&e., is carried on from the western shores of the lake with 
the western coast of Africa, the journey to which occupies six 
months, There are many islands in the lake. The boats in it 
are long and narrow, and without sails. The shores are studded 
with sand hills, and there is a considerable sea or swell upon it, 
and its depth is represented to be considerable. The river Ma- 
frassie joins the river which has its origin in the lake. 

The ‘position of the Bahar and river Matoney will thus be in 
6° 38’ s. lat., and 36°’ &. long. The position of the capital of 
Monomoise, and the castern shore of the lake near its s. end, will 
be in 6° 34" s. lat., and the centre thereof in 29° &. long., and ™, 
$1° &,, or 120 miles, from the capital of Cazembe.f ‘This may 

‘he assumed as its true position, and from thence it stretches 
away northward, inclining to the w. probably 180 m., its breadth 
increasing considerably, but the extent uncertain, ‘The land 
around it everywhere is low, but beginning to rise from its 
northern ‘shore till it becomes very mountainous as it nears the 

With reference to these interior African lakes I have long held 
the opinion that they are in more instances than one merely the 

xpansion of large rivers running through a level country during 

the inundation. Hence the discrepancy regarding their extent 

and position according to the season of the year, and the points 

and times at which native travellera reach them. I am now con- 

viriced that such is the fact. From the lat. of 3° &. to the lat. of 

10° of 12° s., and from the long. of 44° BE. to peony the long. 
y 








of 25° »., Africa is a level country, deeply intersected by 
« See PS, ee 127. + Sce also P.5. 
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large streams, and widely inundated by the floods in those* rivers 
daring the time of the tropical rains, but leaving in many places 
lakes greater or smajler, as may be, in the dry season. 

The smaller lake, situated to the . and to the 4, is nearer the 
sea than has hitherto been supposed. Dr. Krapf told me that it 
was fourteen days’ journey due west of Kilwa or Quiloa. This in 
African measurement is about 210 aphical miles. .In this 
case ita position, say the centre, would be in 9° s, lat., and 
35° 20 slong. Its surrounded by very high mountains on the 
gE. and the #, so high that it is said snow is to be found on the 
former, The lake lies on the western side of these mountains at 
some miles distance. A considerable river enters it from the 8, 
It is doubtful if it communicates with the sea. Gamitto says that 
it does not. Hitherto it has been stated that the river Ruvuma 
issues from it, but | am satisfied that thie statement is incorrect. 
If it has any outlet, the Cuavo is most likely its drain. The 
ancient name, Maravi, was probably given to it because the country 
known as Maravi sieges dap nay northwards to Cape Delgado, 
the lake forming its north-western boundary. The name N'yassa 
we now know to be incorrect. The journey of the Arabs across 
the continent settles that point, for we find N'yasea, or N'haga, is 
an area oe renn | aeewere an near the Aroange 
through the country e Tumbucas, eight days’ journey to 
8. re gi of Mavazamba in the direction of Mofambi In 
this district we hear of no lakes, but some rivers. The district is 
presented as fifteen days’ journey in extent, where every town is 
“meationed by the name Ni haga through a distance of probably 
260) m. 

Gamitto has a remarkable passage where be states it is uncer- 
tain if his Nhanja Grande and Nhanja Pangono join, or are some - 
days’ journey distant from each other, His Pangono, clearly the 
tiver Pangany, is several days’ journey distant from the Nhanja 
Grawle (Great River), or Luffia. — 
- Major Monteiro and Captain Gamitto have given us minute 
and valuable details regarding the manners, the customs, and 
character of the population of that part of Africa through which 
they travelled. They are interesting, and show a conmderable 
degree of order and civilization, In Cazembe and the capital 
much order prevails. It is laid out in squarea. Chiefs are ap 
— to almost every department neces to be looked after. 

9 one can interfere with the other, while all are amenable to the 
sovereign. Like the most civilized nations of Europe, they have 
regular markets, custom and excise-taxes, at the pleasure of the 
upon property, and tell the people that it is to preserve their 
liberties and ta prowote civilization. In this they are not much 
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* Moluanes ».w. of that place ; and in another place he says 
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behind Europe. The capital isa place of considerable size and 
‘deabagtind The etreets are broad, straight, and clean, and the 

uses circular, and, according to the representation given of 
them, rather neat and pleasing than otherwise, The moet difficult 
thing the Muata has to eis with ix, it would appear, to 
serve and to secure the tranquillity of bis numerous But 
this ia his own fault, by collecting so many Someles togaibees The 

man who has more wives than one at a time, will always and 
setae have, and justly too, the same difficulties to con- 
tend with, 

The capital of Muata Hianvo, or Yanvo, isa om of considerable 
importance. On the aceuracy of the point » it ij 0 
pends a good deal the correct geographical features of this portion 
of Tropical Africa, We have abundance of materials, but these 
are a good deal confused and unsatisfactory ; we must wend our 
way through them in the best manner we can in order to approach 
to a satisfactory result. Dr. Livingston im his exploration sup- 

Vit to be in 24° &. long, and states that it ia one | 
journey, 300 m. from the ford of the*Cassai or Loke. This 
would bring it to about 6° 30's, lat, It is stated to lie moxm, 
and x.z. of Angola and C é. Mr. Cantey non See p 
be xz. Gamitto says that it lies w.x.w, of Cazembe, and 





he 
Muata Yanvo is x.w. of Cazembe. In Gamitto, p. 485, 
it stated that the capital of the real Muata Yanvo lies 
ate beyond te. Cea i 1 ds from the i is 


sy ig pacity a from the river to Man-— 
IDs days from Manzaza to mete Yanrovs "Pedro Bap- 
fstn gives ca tol ‘ably peentase Sonne) Ste ore t true 


+ position. It is only of Inte that we obtained an. 
of his starting point, namely, the Fair of Mucary, which ie shend 
one day's journey &. of Pungo de Andongo, and on the Coanza. 
To it, according to the narrative of his journeys in the Annaes 
Maritimos, we find in No. 9, p. 425, ats meinen he travelled 
30 days from Bomba, sit one da of the Coango, From 
ae wt Mo hp 
eee See: meatier | or chief of ae peeeee 
his journeys to the eastward, we find, from the. poite determined 
astronomically by Lacerda, that he travelled at modo 
graphical m. per day. Thie.jeet Getnane.to Seaeengers 
0 sa.y-and brings it. to. 24° 40x. long.y-aed about 5° 8 lat 
He makes no mention of any river passed in this | 
there may be. It must be in saind thet iro mative statin 
this portion of Africa were aiid to be governed, one by a male, the 
other by a female ; the one 15 days’ ures distant pom ands the 
x. of the other. It would appear that P | 
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conqnexia to the capital of the other state. On his return from it 
(see No. 9, pp. 423, 424) he travelled 47 days, say 437 m., to 
Bomba, roa on«the 22nd day the great river Caseais in a 
eanoe, and in his course several other rivers. At the end of 33 
days he came to the boundary of the territory of Muata Yanvo, 
and 14 days y.e. from Bomba. On Ins advance to Cazembe and 
Teté, Pedro travelled from the northern capital first 16 days, to 
Lunconquexia with the sun on his left hand, thus going due 5. 
and next from Lunconquexia, or as he in No. 5, p. 170, calls it, 
Luncongucha (in No. 7, p. 282, he calls it Luconquessa), he tra- 
velled 20 days to Camoa in the same direction. From this place 
he turned eastward towards Cazembe, marching, as he says, 
with the sun in his face. ‘lhe astronomical observations made 
by Lacerda enable us to ascertain his true bearings, names 
in the one case 6., and in the other about s.2, and as carefully 
delineated in the map, as are also the rivers passed, and especially 
the most important of them, such as the Lualaba, Lubiry, &c. &c. 
The position of the northernmost state would thus be in 24° 30° Eg. 
long., and 2° s. lat. ; ari that of the other, in 5° 10’ s. lat, | 
Major Ferreiro* enumerates the rivers crossed between the 
Coango and the capital of Muata Yanvo, viz. the Luachama, 
Lombe, Quizemba, Luhi, Lueze, and the Lulua, which is the 
last, but he makes no mention of the Cassais or the Cassaby, ” 
nor do others. How then is the Cassaby to be placed? If it 
gocs to, and is, as Graca and others state it to be, the river of 
‘ Sea, it never can run to join the Coango. Of its most important 
affluent, the Lualaba, we have clear and satisfactory accounts, 
namely, that it is the boundary between the lands of Cazembe and 
its superior chief, Muata Hianvo, or Moluane, and that it in fact 
encompasses all the lands of Cazembe to the s.w. and x. This’ 
will give the Cassabe the direction that Ladislaus from ocular 
observation gave it, namely, to the N.z., and to the Indian Ocean, 
in which cage it, or the united streams, must be a feeder of the 
Great Lake, Taganika, in the Monomoise country. It is remark- 
able that Grara states that the Cassabe comes from the x.! In 
this case, the “ Loké” of Livingston, may be a different river from 
the Cussabe. Ail these points require further research. 
~The jealousy of the chief‘of Cazembe prevented Monteiro and 
his fellows from visiting the Luapula, three days’ journey distant, 
and a t Sierra, two days journey more festnid that river, 
eupposed to contain crystals and precious stones. After advancing 
two days they were compelled to return. In the account of places 
and countries to the north and west of Cazembe the narrative is 
deficient ; this is much to be regretted. If they had been able to 
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advance to any material distance from Lucenda, either to the north 
orto the west, they would have fixed distinctly some important 
points connected with the geography of this portion of Africa. 

The sources of the Coango, and the west branch of the Leeam- 
bye and the Cassabe, have been fixed by the researches of Dr. 
Livingston. The magnitude of the united streams of the Leeam- 
bye and the Leeba (400 to 600 yards broad, and the Leeba 
singly 230 in the rainy season) shows that the source of the 
former, before it is joined by the latter, must be distant, and runs 

rhaps to the distance and in the direction as delineated in the 
map. It is supposed, indeed it seems certain, that elevated or 
high land. runs through the interior, from Sierra Maxenga on the 
east, to the sources of the Lecba and Coango on the west, dividing 
the waters that flow north-eastward from those that flow Le 
and south-westward. In these, and poe with the springs of 
the Leeba, the Leeambye no doubt takes its rise. 

Before turning to the consideration of the important river Cas- 
sabe, it is necessary to observe that there are two great empires 
in Northern-Central and Tropical Africa, namely, Muata Yanvo 
or Yambo, and Moropoa. The former contains no fewer than 26 
provinces or states, amongst which are Cazembe and its vassal 
states, ‘The great empire reaches south to about the tenth de 
ofs Jat. It lies about x.e. from Angola, and to the eastward of 
the Coango, in its upper and middle course. Cazembe and its 
vaseals lie s.e. of its sovereign state. North of Muata Yanvo 
lies the territory of Moropoa, or, as it ia sometimes pronounced 

yy the Portuguese and natives, Molua, and it ‘pare, Moluas or 
Moluanes. Tt steetehes north to the vicinity of the Equator, and 
comprehends several powerful provinces or states, and between it 
and Muata Yanvo there are frequent wars. The southern boun- 
eet of Moropoa is probably in about 5° s, lat. 

ind now to return to the river Caseaby, which has its source in 
the came high lands as the Coango and Leeba. Where Dr. 
Livingston crossed it ata ford, 11° 17’ s, lat, he found the stream 
120 yards broad (the muddle of the wet season), and the current 
running W.5., afterwards, as he was informed, changing to £-N.E. 
He was also told by natives that it was an affluent of the Coango; 
but this is either a mistake, or the Casai, Kasye, or Loke of 
Livingston is a different river from the Cassaby, about to be con- 
sidered. Regarding this we have two specific authorities, namely, 
the Hungarian officer Ladislaus, and J. Rodriguez Graga, a 
Portuguese merchant, who penetrated deeply into the continent 
and along this river in the years 1843 to 1847. Both travellers 
started from Bihé for their interior journeys. The first narra- 
tive of Ladislaus is so confused, that it is not possible to 
know, or to fix, exactly the rivers that he crossed in his more 
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northern route. After he had travelled 33 days, he reached 
the banks of the great river Cassaby-Kandal at Yah-Quilem, 
in long. 23° 40" £.« The distance travelled would give 10° 30! 
§. lat. This is his statement, in a letter written to his father 
at that place, In the aecount which he gave of his travels 
when he returned to Benguela, as published in the official journal 
at that place, it is stated that he “penetrated to 4° 41’ 5. Jat. 
and 25° 45' x. long. into the interior,’ from which it would 
appear that he travelled, perhaps descended, the river eastward 
to that point. He says, that in its onward course, it divides 
the secondary kingdoms of Lovyar and Catema Cabito from 
the extensive empire of Lunda; and that after being jomed 
by the great river Luloa (Lualaba) it changes its course to the 
N.E., is a league broad, and carries, or mixes its waters with the 
Indian Ocean in a part of the coast unknown to him. He further 
states, that the Fret rivers Lu-gebungo, Lutembo, Lume, Luena 
Quisomaje, and other great streams (navigable), are affluents 
of the great river Leeambye, or Zambesi, which enters the 
Indian Ocean at Quilimane. This is important and decided tes- 
timony, and is borne out by various other authorities. He calls it 
the enormous volume of water, and states that ‘it rises in the high 
lands of Quiboque, where also the rivers Vendica, Cuiva, Cazeme, 
and Cambale take their rise, Not the slightest idea is by him 
expressed, that any of the great rivers that he mentions, run to the 
western coast, but quite the contrary. He must have been a long 
way into the interior, for on his return he states that be visitec 
Quinhama (province of Lovar), where he met some Arabs, from 
whom he got a good map of the interior of Africa. | 
J. Rodriguez Graca, having reached Bihé from, Loando, started 
from the latter place for the terior. Passing the Coanza on the 
Sth day from that part of Bihé whence he began his journey, he 
at the end of 12 days reached the southern boundary of Quioco 
or Quiboque, where he found the river Muangoa, which runs to 
the Cassabe beyond or to the north of the highlands mentioned 
by Dr. Livingston and Ladislaus. Previous to his reaching the 
fuangoa, he had crossed the rivers Cotia, Cuiva, &c., whi join 
the Coanza in its right bank. From the southern boundary of 
Quioco to the point where he reached the Cassabe, he spent 15 
days, 72 re or 240 m. distance travelled, but by no means that 
distance made good in the general bearing of his route, There is 
a great defect in Graca’s narrative, where he gives us merely the 
distances and the names of some places and provinces; only in 
one or two instances he gives us the bearing of the Lulua or 
Inalaba, east from the Caseabe, pees to their junction in the 
or of Challa, 5 days before he came to the capital of Muata .- 
Yanvo. It is only by the names in a few places, and a reference 
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to the accounts given by other travellers, that we can trace, though 
by no means very accurately, the extent of his journey. The 
Lualaba, we know, bounds the territories of Cazembe Proper ; 
and Cazembe, we are told, and I believe truly told, lies an 
of the dominions of the sovereign | r, Muata Yanvo. At 
the point where he first reached the Cassabe (June 16), the 
end of the wet season, he says, it was not possible to wade 
it. He takes it as a tributary to the river of Sena and the 
Zambesi, and states that it runs in all the territory of Muata 
Yanvo. He mentions that he encamped on the margin of the 
river the day after he reached it, in the great province ol Catende, 
the chief of which lives on the margin of the river. In Dr, 
Livingston's map we find the village of Catende close upon the 
banks of the river, lat. 11° 26' s., and long. 21° 40’ £. is may 
be the.same place, but if so it scarcely gives his distance, nor does 
the depth correspond at that place, and at the point where he 
eould not wade it. When Dr. Livingston crossed it, the middle of 
the wet season, it was only 120 yards broad: a small stream cer- 
tainly it would become in the iny season. But Graca probably 
means that the great sovereign of Catende lived on the banks of 
the river, near to the point where he reached it, and to the 
w. of the village of Catende, which may have given the name 
to the kingdom. It is to the ».z. of Quioco, and is bounded to 
the sw. by it. From the pains where he could not wade the 
river he travelled principally along its banks 36) days, 1624 
leagues, 542 geographical miles, to the capital of Muata Yanvo; 
15 days of this nuinber he travelled along the right bank of the 
_ fiver, and at the end of 6 days he came near to the river Luana, 

a mighty river in the rainy season. At the end of 6 days he 
turned to the Cassabe again, and on the Srd day he crossed the 
Cassabe, and marched along or near its banks, and on the 2nd 
day again crossed the river in the province of Difunda. On the 
2nd day he marched &. and left the Cassabe on the left; on the 
10th day thereafter he came to the margin of the river Lulua or 
Lualuba; on the 3rd day be encamped at the chief town of the 
great province of Challa, where the land is fertile, and agriculture 
carried on. In this province the mighty river Lulua joins the 
Cassabe ; in 5 days more he reached the Banza, and chief town 
of Muata Yanvo on the 3rd September, 1846, and from which 
place he dated and transmitted his jourual and communication to 
the Government of Angola on the 20th October, 1847. 

I have been thus minute in the details of this journey in order 
to ascertain, as accurately as possible, the distance and direction 
travelled. He distinctly states that at his first point reached 









he found the river running eastward, under the impression that it 
formed the head waters of the Leeambye or Zambesi. But it 
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may be observed, that every river the Portuguese on or from the west 
coast saw or heard of bree: eastward in this portion of Africa, 
they always considered as belonging to the Zambesi of the east. 

Ladislaus docs not tell us how the Cassaby-Kandal. flows at 
his utmost point, but in his narrative, where all things are con- 
densed by his copyist, he pointedly says that “the enormous 
bulky river Cassabe, in its course to the east, divides the ri ae 
of Lobar and Catema Cabita from the extensive empire of Lunda 
(Muata Yanvo and Cazembe), where it unites with the river 
Lulua, changing its direction to N.E., and with a breadth .of one 
league mixes its waters with the Indian Ocean in a place not 
yet known.” ‘The position of Lobar, pretty accurately known, 
and Yah-Quilem, sets the dubious point at rest. Agam, Grava 
tells us that the Cassabe so traverse “springs from the north ; 
this river Ladislaus reached in 9° 30* s. lat., and 23° 15’ £. long., 
to the w.e. of the place where Dr. Livingston places the Cassabe, 
which is the name of a state as well asa river. Graca’s travel- 
ling distances must be considerably reduced, including, as they 
do, turnings and windings, and bends of the river, and also as 
they appear to be excessive; for 6 and 8 Portuguese leagues 
(19 and 25 miles) in one day, is too much for African travelling, 
however unincumbered. This will a hig Seon journey and distance 
into something like the shape which is here given to it. He tells 
us, moreover, that he reached the little river Luh, or Luel, two 
days before he reached the Cassabe; and he distinctly informs us 
that the great river Luloa, or Lualaba, before its junction with 
the Cassaby, is found to the eastward of the latter. The reduced 
distance travelled by Graca (deducting one-fourth) would be 
about 800 miles in general and direct bearmgs. Two poimts 
appear sufficiently clear, namely, that the united streams of the 
Casaby, or Cassabe, and the Lulua, or Lualaba, unite in the 
province of Challa, set Mo to the empire of Muata Yanvo, 
that their united stream bends its course y.E.; and it 1s remark- 
able that neither Ladislaus nor Graca, at their extreme distances, 
heard anything of the Great Central Lake, which, had it been of 
the enormous magnitude that has been represented, could scarcely 
have escaped notice by some of the people, traders as they ail 
are, who dwell in the extreme points that sont reached, 

It isobvious that all the travellers adverted to, consider that all 
the rivers of importance that they met with, in the interior, rum to 
the east coast, both from what they themselves saw, and from 
information they obtained from the natives. ‘There are also some 
more rivers crossed in his course northwards, or rivers that he 
heard of running westward, but the names of these are so blended 
to er, that it is impossible to assign them a proper position. 


Ve may, however, soon receive more accurate accounts of 
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these interior parts. The Portuguese now reign paramount at 
Cazsangé, once the most opmestake state in the interior of Africa. 
Three years ago, they, in the modern custom of spreading civili- 
zation, drove out one Jaga and appointed another, and at the same 
time concluded a treaty of peace and commerce with the great 
chief of Yanvo, by which they are to enjoy the privilege of trading 
in all his territories, and also through them with the states more 
to the eastward. It may also be hoped that the journey of 
‘Ladislaus complete, and alzo his Arab map of the interior, may 
yet appear. ‘They are worth looking after. f 





Postscript.— Correcting Lacerda’s longitudes as has been stated, 
Teté will stand in 16° 22's. Int. and in 33° £. long. Lacerda 
laces Maxenga in 15° 19 15" s. lat. It is about 61 m. from 
‘ete. Lacerda’s course from Tete to Mazavamba waa N.N.w., 
the average variation of sommpass 22° 24". Tete is ssa ipa b 
the river from Sena.” At 10 miles per day this would give 24 
miles. , Eleven days of this voyage are in the district of Tete. 

It is also necessary here to observe that Gamitto places Zumbo 
at a considerably greater distance westward from Teté.t But - 
he is certainly wrong, and has been misled by erroneous estimates 
of distances. This point, however, Dr. Livingston will soon enable 
usto determine accurately. With reference to the present resi- 
dence of the African chief Moselekatse, Moffat tells us that it is 
10 days’ journey (say 85 m.)s. of the Zambesi, or 19° 21' s. lat. 
Its position in his rough map is considerably to the x. of the 
meridian of the cataract in the Zambesi. It will thus stand 
between 27° aud 28° x. longitude, and distant from the Limpopo 
220 m. due s, He says that after passing the Shashe the country 
became exceedingly mountainous. The Zambesi of the ~. joins 
the Leeambye 60 or 70 miles above the junction of the Aroango 
of the x». with that river. | 

Since the preceding paper was written, at the close of last year, 
the author 8 received from Lisbon that excellent Portuguese 
periodical entitled ‘ Boletim ¢ Annaes do Conselbo Ultramarino,’ 
From its commencement to March 1856. Besides other amusis 
matter regarding Africa, it contains a full account of Gragas 
interesting journey aud its objects, and alsoa more detailed and 
distinct account of the Northern journey of Ladislaus, with the 
abstract of his subsequent most important journey from Benguela 
to the se&.—as far as Jat. 20° 5's. and long. 22° 40's. The 
numbers alzo contain a very particular and remarkable account by 
B. J. Brochado of the Portyguese African settlements in Benguela, 


* See Roletim e Annaes do Conselho Ultramarino, No. 4, p. 33. 
} See Annaes, No. 6, p. 54. 
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Bihé, and countries 8.5. from it. These latter, according to the in- 
formation Mr. Brochado had collected, agree with the subsequent 
account given by Ladislaus, of all that he saw and met with in his 
last journey. | | 

Let us take Graga’s narrative first in those points which tend to 
elucidate more clearly his important journey, simply premising or 
observing that its object was to f ners the native chiefs every 
where to relinquish the slave-trade and to betake themselves to 
cultivation and commerce. His advice and suggestions were met: 
in a friendly spirit. From Gombe on the Coanza (the Coanza 
where crossed was 240 ft. broad and from 8 to 20 ft. deep), he was 
23 days marching till he reached the banks of the Cassabe about 
Catende. Gombe also, he tells us, was the point where his and 
all other caravans commence their journey for Caszabe, Bunda, 
Lovar, Amboellos, &c. ‘This at once gives us the direction in 
which he marched during this first part of his journey, namely 
w. 40° x. From the point where he first reached the Cassabe he 
was 9 days till he reached the state of Cabango, on the banks of 
the little river Canhaje. This Cabango, probably the Cahango of 
Livingston, is distant 130 m. (geog.) from Catende, and through 
which State, namely Cabango, By Tavingston was told at Cabango 
that the river Cassabe Swed Between Catende and eige boe) 
in one part (about half-way), left the Cassabe on the le : 
By doing this he must have been marching eastward. In like 
manner, when he crossed and recrossed the Cassabe at and below 
Sucumbuge, he must have been going to the eastward of w. 
Without this he could not have taken a course to the &. to reach 
the Lulua or Lualaba. After this and reaching Challa, we bear 
no more from him about the Cassabe. Had he marched nortli- 
west from the kingdom of Cabango 30 days (120 ti ed be would. 
have come within a short distance of the junction of the Coango 
with the Zaire. Graga states pointedly (Annaes, No. 11, p- 157), 
that Cazembe is 5.5.5. of the Banza of Muata Yanvo, which great 
State, he also says in the same page, is encompassed or surrounded 
by the very great river Cassabe, and which is exactly like the 
Lulua or Lualaba. Again in Annaes, No. Ache 125, he says 
that the Cassabe makes its way through the whole empire of 
Muata Hianvo. . 

_In Annaez, No. 22, p. 238, of March, 1856, we have a more 
distinct account of the journey of Ladislaus in 1849-50 than the 
Stare short abstracts which had been received had given us, 
In all the material points it is the same, but more specific. From 
the source of the Coanza, lat. 15° 9 s. and long. 20° =, he 
marched ex.s, then £., and then abbut ». till he came to the 
high dividing ridge in Quioco, lat. 10° 6" s. and long, 21° 19 k., 
at an elevation of 5200 ft. He reached the banks of the Cassabe 





in long 23° 45' g., crossing the country near the sources of streams 
running to the Leeambye on the one hand and to the Cassabe on 
the other. He calls the latter a very mighty river, deep and tur- 
bulent, and says that after separating the er at arp peat anil 
Catema-Cabeta from the extensive empire of Lunda, it changes its 
course more to the w.z., and being joined by the Lulua or Luala- 
ba, the united stream, one league broad, pursues its way to the 
Indian Ocean at a point, to him, unknown. He penetrated to 
4° 41's. lat. and 25° 45’ 8. long., and visited places which he 
considered to be the heads of the streams which form the river 
Zambesi of Sena. He obtained an immense deal of important 
information regarding all these interior parts. 

His second journey was equally important. From Benguela 
ant Bihé he penetrated in a «x. direction to 20° 5's. lat. and 
22° 40° &. long. through countries hitherto unknown, sterile and 
thinly peopled with tribes most barbarous and ferocious, the Mu- 
cuancallas excepted, a distinct race and of more industrious 
habits. He dwelt nine months in the great province of Quinhama, 
situated between the Cunene and the Dubetani which latter river, 
larger than the Cunene, and rising in the same district of country, 
pursues its way tothe ae. In its middle course and near Derico 
or Indirico, it is joined by a large river called the Cuito, coming 
from the northward. ‘The united stream pursues its way east 
ten days’ journey from Mucago to the aw, or Leeambye in 
the country of thle Mococotas or Macololos. ‘This is very 
and new, and is contirmed by the accounts collected by jrochocda. 
The Cubango therefore must be the parent stream of the Chobe, 
and accounts for that immense flow of waters which in the raim 
season Dr, Livingston tells ws inundated the whole country roun 
the Chobe, forming with the inundation of the Leeambye in 1854 
a lake of near 120 miles in extent. Near Quinhama « Aimbiri, 
the Embarah of Dr. Livingston and the Bechuanas. Brochado 
says that the AREAS ee to the eastward deep into the inte- 
rior, and that the banks of the Cubango are only cultivated ina 
Marrow chain of small setilements, winch supply the thin popula- 
Hon with a scanty subsistence. There is no other risen ol iit 
importance in the wide district mentioned, and whether the Teo 
is also a branch of the Cubango, is not stated, though, considering 
the level nature of the country, it is not. improbable, expecially 
during the rains. In referring to dates it appears that Ladislaus 
tmust, towards the end of his journey, have becn at the time very 
near Dr. ree. He, at nearly his extreme southern point, 
pacer lea Europeans who bad come as far as the Muimbas 
and Moganguelas. * 

The great state of Quinhama begins about 15 leagues from 
the Cunene, and extends in the direction of a. 37 leagues. It is 
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a plain country without stones. The vegetation is good and 
Ghrondant ee laces the soil is sandy. A full bear of 
the journeys of Ladistans accompanied by maps is in course of pre 
paration for peers and when they appear they cannot fail to 
Esexccediog! ; interesting. 

Adverting for a moment to the position of the great inland lake, 
it is proper to observe that in Lief-Ben-Said’s narrative there isa 
discrepancy between the general summary of days travelled and 
that in the minute, or say daily enumeration. Which is right it is 
impossible to determine, but supposing the error to be in the 
latter, then four or five days or 40 miles in distance may be 
deducted. This will bring the capital of the Sultan to 30° gs. 
long. and the centre of the lake so much more to the eastward. 
Thus placed, the capital will be 140 m. ».e. of Lucenda, the 
capital of Cazembe. Its length from n. to s. depends upon the 
accuracy with which the bearings in the northern and southern 
routes have been taken. The latter is considered sufficiently 
correct. The other, it is said, strikes the Lake about 8 days’ 
journey from its extreme limit to the north. 

The eastern source of the White Nile is, and from good informa- 
tion, in the position where I have placed it. Ptolemy places his 
western branch 1° more to the ». and 8° to the westward, and in 
this, from recent accounts and reports, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that he is quite correct. 

Although the interior of Southern Tropical Africa is generally 
a level country, still, in many places, it is mountainous. Where 
level it is an elevated table-land rising much above the level of the 
sea. As Lacerda approached Cazembe, he expresses his surprise 
at the oe of cold which he felt so near the Equator: In the 
vicinity of Cazembe there are several ridges of considerable eleva- 
tion; around the sources of the Leeba, C go, &c., the hills are 
high, and the country is generally mountainous along the Cassabe 
and Lulua. In Southern Benguela and Bibé the country is gene- 
rally hilly. To the eastward of the Chobe and the Shaze it be 
comes very mountainous. From the Dragenberg mountains in 
the 8. to the sourees of the eastern branch of the White Nile in 
the x. an almost continuous chain of very high mountains are 
found. Round the sources of the Sofala and ‘Manica rivers the 
country is extremely hilly. It is equally, if not more so, to the 
eastwaril of the Arroanga, and around its sources and along by 
Lake Maravi and Kilimanjaro. In the western portion round 
sources of the Zaire and its tributaries, the country is certainly 
very hilly. In the seb a Ss Oholo or Holo to the west of the 
Coango, mountains are found rising to the height of 11,000 or 
12,000 ft. above the level of the he Bh | 
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XL—Notes of a Journey from Baghdad to Busrah, with Descrip- 


tions of several Chaldean Remains.” By W. Kenxert 
Communicated by the Ean of CLamenpon, 
Reod, March 10, 1656, 
Tue tract of country between the important cities of Baghdad 
and Busrah is thinly fababited by goer and almost savage race 
of nomad Arabs, who are continually at war with each other and 
with the Turkish authorities, It is also frequently overrun by 
pecs iia parties of the fieree Aneza and Shammar Bedouins, 
m the great western deserts. Hence it is that this portion of 
Mesopotamia is seldom traversed, exeept by messengers and 
others whom speed or positive necessity compels to adopt this line 
of route. The traveller usually proceeds by boat down the river 


 Renatle opportunity, however, presented itself for passing 
through the region in question and for visiting several interesting 
ancient sites hitherto unknown or undescribed. In December, 
1849, it was arranged that a detachment of Turkish cavalry— 
forming the escort of the commissioners appointed by the English, 
Russian, Turkish, and Persian governments for the demarkation 
of the Turko-Persian “Tae eae, hould leave Baghdad and travel 
by the most direct route to Busrab. Being anxious to make 
certain geological investigations in the deserts east of the Euphrates, 
I readily Ohisiond rmission to accompany the troops from 
Lieut.- Colonel W. F. Williams, n.a.,¢ the British commis- 
sioner, to whose party I was attached. Mr. H. A. Churchill was 
also allowed to accompany me ; to this "gsteiinay I am deeply 
indebted for the admirable drawings which illustrate the Memoir, 
and for the care taken in laying down the map from our joint 
observations. | 

Dec, 27, 1849.—The party sect out from Baghdad early this 
morning, but we were Sener oony surprised to learn that our 
line of route had been altered. The, troops had received orders 
to proceed from Hillah, along the western bank of the Eu- 
phrates, on account of the general insecurity of the rag 
and the difficulty of crossing the numerous water-courses in Ue 
Jezireh.} The road to Hilla, and the ruins of Babylon, have 

* ‘The original memoir (with mape and drawings by Mr. Henry A. Churchill), 
togetbe with ‘ nities it was intended to illustrate, was posited in the 
together wit the shag ggg it has been procured by permission of the 
Oy New Major-General Sir W Fenwick Williams, Bart., x.c.n., of Kars. 

ss Mes amin, enclosed between the Tigris and Enphrates, is usually 
denominated the “ Jezireb,” or Pele. 
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been so frequently described that it is unnecessary to dwell on 
this portion of our journey. 

On reaching Hillah, we determined on cares out our to 
design of proceeding through Mesopotamia, The Turkish officers 
of the escort and the authorities at Hillah made repeated efforts 
to dissuade us, by representing the Arabs as in a state of insur- 
rection and the country as flooded with inundation. Finding, 
however, that our resolution was taken, they gave up the attempt, 
and ‘Tahir Bey, the military governor of the place, ordered eight 
Bashi-Baztiks to accompany us to Abdi Pasha of Baghdad, who 
was then at Diwanieh, and to whom we were the bearers of 


despatches. 

“Dee. 30.—A heavy rain during the night delayed the appear- 
ance of our guards until 3 o'clock this morning. Having at 
length made a start and got clear of the date groves, we rode for . 
2} miles nearly due £., across fallow land as far as the Werdieh 
Canal,' which is supplied with a considerable stream of water 
from the Euphrates, at a point midway between the Kasr mound 
at Babylon and the town of Hillah. For about a mile beyond this 
canal the ground was much inundated, and we were obliged to 
follow a very tortuous course in order to avoid the mud. From a 
ruined kala‘at,? or fort, the general direction of the day’s line of 
march was a few degrees s. of & On our left, at the distance 
of about 4 miles, sauft be discerned the mounds along the course 
of the modern canal called Shat-el-Nil, running out into the 
desert 5. of the conical Babylonian mound of El Hymar. The 
course of the ancient river of the same name, which flowed through 
Ek gett bbe the water of the Euphrates to several tm- 
portant, but now deserted cities, was pointed out to me, bearing 
i a §8.8. direction, about 4m. w. of El Hymar. On the pro-, 
bable course of a branch from the ancient NIT shall hereafter 
have to speak. At about 1 m. from the kala’at, the road traverses 
a low range of drifted sand-hills,* which bear w.e. probably | m., 
and s.w, out of sight. The width of this ridge is about 14 m., 
and it is always altering in form, although continuing near the 
same locality. Mr. Ainsworth * attributes the presence of these 
sand-drifts “‘to springs, Which moisten the sand and cause its 
accumulation, allowing at the same time the prevalent winds to 
alter the form and number of the hills, while their bases have a 
fixed pomt of attraction.” Such may undoubtedly be the case, 






* * Researches in Assyria, Babylonia, and Chaldea," p, 117. 
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but I'am disposed to believe that they are nothing more than 
ordinary sand-drifts. The decayed stumps of tamarisk buzhes 
(Tamarix orientalis, Forskal) are constantly observed to be the 
nuclei around which drifting sand accumulates.* Springs are, as 
far a3 I am aware, unknown in the deserts of Mesopotamia—wells, 
wherever they occur, being supplied by rain or inundation. 

Beyond these ridges is the dry bed of an old canal,* on the 
farther side of which is a small mound covered with pottery, 
broken bricks, and glass. At 1 m. farther, the road skirts another 
little patch of drifted sand on the right; cultivation extended 
from it on our left. We bere turned aside 4 m, from the road to 
visit a smal] mound called Sherifeh,* where an Arab tomb was 
being slowly built of coarse bricks dag from the surface of the 

d. A large piece of basalt, which had been weed at a recent 
date asa mill-stone, and a polished slab of scoria lying near, 
seemed to indicate a Babylonian origin to the site. . 

Our route now lay across a marshy piece of land for some 
distance. Two Arab tombs, Iméms A’oun and Reshid, directed 
our onward course. At 5 m. from Sherffeh mound, the Ba'ashfyeh 
Canal" crosses the path in a circuitous direction from the E. of 
Im4m A’oun and its two date-trees on the right towards [mim 
Reshid on the left. It leaves the latter tomb on its ™., and. 
winds round to within 200 yards x. of the enclosed village’ of 
Ba'ashiyeh,t which is radueed ging 









to three or four families, Jt 
from the number of ruined mud houses among the surrounding 
date groves, the village must formerly have contained a con- 
siderable population. ‘To the . of the canal is a tomb called 
Imém Khithr, I may here remark, that Imdms of this name 
are of constant occurrence in the desert, receiving their appella- 
tion from their locality near a solitary date-tree, or where the 
smallest spot of “verdure” enlivens the eye of the traveller 
wearied by the continual glare of the arid soil around hirs. At 





_ © Induced by my discoveries at Warka, Mr, Layard made an attempt to reach 
that ruin at the be of 1451, In bis * Nineveh and Babylon" be alludes, at 
p- 546, to these sand hills; “The sand issmes from the earth like water from 
springs; and the Arabs call the sources Ay Basler phen gen 

+ When I pext visited this spot in January, 1534, a eae taken 
‘place. The houses were nearly covered up by sand from the a2, which 
were also burying the walls o the date groves, filling the water-courses, and de- 
siroying the di No drifts were visible in 1549, 
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Ba’ashiyeh, where we halted for the night, deep wells afforded 
but indifferent water—the canal being dry. re 
Dee, 31.—On starting this morning we continued to follow 
the course of the canal, which is believed to be of ancient eon- - 
struction. The banks are very high. At that period of the 
ig it was, as I have said, perfectly dry; but, on the rise of the 
Euphrates in March, it affords a plentiful supply of water for the 
Irrigation of the land along its course. It was completely ex- 
hausted by it numerous offshoots before we reached the Gudus* 
canal, This canal, also derived from the “ Great River,” oH 
our road from the s.w.; it was without water, and said to be 
ancient. 
We now traversed arable and pasture lands belonging to the 
Zobel Arabs, They were well stocked with sheep and cattle. 
We paszed close to the ruined Kala’at Wadi,’ and Imam Derbash 
with its two date-trees. A few clumps of trees, on an easterly 
bend of the Euphrates, are visible at the distance of about 2 m. 
At 5 m. from Ba'ashfyeh another dry canal '° is crossed, which 
is called Awddil from an Imim near it. On the left, at 4m. 
distance, is Imim Abrag, and near it two or three small mounds. 
Another tract of cultivated land, and a third patch of sand- 
drifts,"" are succeeded by a bare desert soil. At 3 m. bey 
Awadil is the dry channel of a canal Sein E.3.E., which, fro 
the size and height of its banks, must formerly have been of con- 
siderable importance. It is called Es-Sib.'* Four Imams, Ash- 
jerf on the left, El Khithr, Abi Enkhala, and Abu Chef on the 
night, are visible from hence. We now came upon a vast space 
inundated ground, where numerous ploughs, drawn by teams 
of cattle, were actively employed, presenting a scene of greater 
industry than is usually beheld in that slothful country. The 
water was derived from the Shimelf canal, which, flowing from 
the Euphrates, is divided near Abii Chef into two branches. One 
of these, about 10 yards broad, takes an eastern course towards 
a new kala’at, distant somewhat less than 2 m. from the place of 


crossing. The other branch, flowing to the sc., is lost, at about 
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6 m. from the point of bifurcation, in an extensive inundation—as 
we observed upon the left of our onward journey. This latter 
branch 2 was crossed near the old Kala’at Spuimeli by means of a 
- rude ‘eee erected for us in the course of a few minutes. 
This being one of the principal encamping-grounds of the Zobeid 
Arabs, numerous tents were clustered around the Kala’at.'* To 
avoid the newly-irrigated land we were obliged to make a con- 
siderable détour so as to reach the large camp of Sheikh Molla. 
Aili. The old man was too ill to receive us, but-on sending m 
Tahir Bey's letter, with a request to be provided with pores 
guides, he promptly ordered a black slave and three other horse- 
men to accompany us. | 

About 2m, from the camp we passed, on the right bank of the 
s. branch of the Shimeli, the ruins of a large village enclosed with 
mud towers for defence. Soon after quitting it, the canal flowed 
towards the inundation on the x. We pursued our way for 
about 2 m. with the large mounds of the ancient Hourieh ” 
canal on our right. It was crossed at a point where it could. be 
traced until out of sight, bearing in a straight line 12° w. of & 

In the same direction we descried at a great distance the huge, 
ancient tower of unbaked brick, Ziblfyeh, shinin, ‘distinctly in th 
last rays of the fast-setting sun. Dr. Ross of Baghdad and Mr. 
Baillie Fraser in 1834, and Sir H. Rawlinson and Mr. Hector 
+n 1846, were the only persons who had succeeded in reaching it.” 
on and distance not admit of our making the attempt to 

80. 

From the banks of the Hourieh towards the and w. there 
1 amy out a vast uninterrupted plain of yellowish sandy soil, A 

ump of trees at Shkhiyer, in the 6.5., a breaks the dull um- 
- formity of the horizon in that direction. i | 

A farther ride of 54 miles brought us to Imim Muserrethee, 
4mile beyond which was the camp of Sheikh Said. For some reason 
unexplained our reception was not cordial. During the time we 
took shelter and warmed ourselves at the sees AE in his huge 
black tent, while our own was being prepared, he addressed Ins 
conversation to his dependants with the most inhospitable rude- 








quently reached it in 1834, in company with Mr. Boutcher and Mr. T. Ker Lynch 
of Bag l Te is shout 50 feet high, and 44 paces square at the base, which | 
ea alow brick mound, probably Parthian. 


® Mr. La -d visited this ruin in 1851, and described it, foc, eit. p. 569. 1 sub- 
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ness. We therefore declined his coffee when presented; and 
abruptly retired. This brought our host to his senses, for he 
immediately followed and made a lame but humble apology for 
his un-Arab-like conduct. We were afterwards tended with the 
greatest solicitude—provender for our animals, food and firing for 
ourselves and servants, were brought without delay, and we had 
no further cause, for the night at least, to complain of incivility or 
inattention. | 

Jan, 1, 1850.—The new year commenced with a bitter disap- 
poiutment to my companion and myself. We had fully calculated 
on ong the first day of the year upon the ruins of Nufr or 
au ar, the ancient cgi of Sur EH. Eosioaes and we had 

le a long journey the ireviously for this purpose. 

Our wort iy Bt Dcetabitel ie way to the ihe as beset with 
innumerable difficulties and dangers ; but, finding us to be stern 
in our resolve to overcome them, he yielded a reluctant consent 
that his son and a few horsemen should accompany us. After 
riding for upwards of an hour in a dense fog we discovered that 
we had been led a complete circuit round the camp! An ang 
parley ensued, as it was evident that our guides had received in- 
structions to prevent our reaching the ruins. We therefore deter- 
mined on giving up the attempt for the present, and insisted on 
being ponductod to Shkhiyer. Slipping and pen y about in the 
mud and water of an extensive marsh, we reached that place in 

Our journey bad hitherto been through the district of the Zobeid 
Arabs under the late Sheikhship of the Wadi Beg. an Arab appointed 
by Nedjib, ex-Pasha of Baghdad. In consequence, however, of 
his oppressive conduct and extortionate demands, the tribes over 
whom he ruled (for they included others as well as the Zobeid) - 
were corstantly in rebellion. Abdi, the new Pasha, therefore 
deposed him, and, at the time we passed through the country, he 
was in prison at Musseib. It was generally understood that the 
Pasha intended taking the management of these tribes into his 
own hanis—a plan which appeared to give perfect satisfaction to 
the ill-used Arabs. Great jealousy ani: mistrust, however, during 
the interregnum were observable among the various neighbouring 
tribes, and, before reaching Shkhiyer, our guides took their depar- 
ture, leaving us to enter the village without introduction. 











* This is the conclusion arrived at by Sir H, Rawlinson, who places some con- 
fidence in the traditions of the early Arabs, The inscriptions opon its bricks 
prove that it wasa great city long before Nebuchadnezzar founded the Inter Haby- 
on, Whose ruins still astonis the traveller, and cqncerning which ius proud builder 
boasted, “Is not this great Babylon, that I have built the house of the kingdom 
by the might of my power, and for the honour of my majesty?” Dan, iv. 20. 
Sir H. Rawlinson, moreover, states that Niflar was the primitive Calnch. 






Psy +8 


fi Shkhiyer '* is a place of considerable sixe, situated on a narrow 
peninsula of low land, almost surrounded by the marsh. The huts 
are wholly constructed of reeds, which are tjed in large bundles 
anil neatly bent archwise. They are covered externally with thick 

reed matting, through which rain has some difficulty in- 
trating.” muthif, or reception hut of the Sheikh, 1s about 40 
Sleneand 18 ft. high, blackened in the interior with the smoke 
and soot of years, w which have no other vent but the one entrance 
at the extremity facing the marsh. Numerous huge reed-baskets, 
: g grain, indicated the comparative wealth of their owners. 





The manly and expressive countenances of the inhabitants, and 
their iemaskabie jality for bright-coloured clothing, proclaimed 
them to be of a different caste to the Zobeid. They subsist — 
on the rice produced by the marsh-land, which, at the season 
our visit and for a third of the year, is entirely oracle 
undation. 

‘The Shkhiyer is a division of the Affej tribe (Sheikh Ageab), 
whose residence is among the marshes which extend from the 
Euphrates, near Diwanieh, eastward into the very heart of the 
Jezireb, and southward to the Shat-el-Kahr, The whole Affej 
tribe numbered about 3000 families, whose annual tribute to the 


Pasha's amounted to 100,000 piastres, or upwards of 
9001. The Pas had, we understood, announced his intention of 
do “that amount for the ensuing year The tribe was con- 


tely of y in no slight state of fermentation, and complaimed bit- 
vet of the treatment they had at various times experienced from 
Sy mates of Baghdad. Nedjib Pasha had thrice cannonaded 
e 

eo seaendinebend is maintained with other places by means of 
- long sharp-pointed boats, or canoes, called “ terridéa;” which are 
constructed of Indian teak, measuring from 12 to 14 ft. in length, 
by about a yard in width at the broadest part. They are pro- 
Balled t «rep pacn troogh to sallow water by means of long 


Pe t the afternoon upon the marsh and in making prepara- 
is to reach Nifar on the following morning. Nothing could 
“nae rome y and kindness of old Sheikh Shkhiyer, bis 

sons, Beans the whole tribe ; rye there was an evident disinelination 
towards accompan the ruins, Before quitti if Baghdad 
we were told petals kesh Arabs would throw innumerable — 
our way, and, if possible, thwart our object. | were certainly 
very suspiciots of our intentions, a eee to 


® An sdunirable Geeeription Lays of the neighbouring but mone: important 
reed town of Suk-e- Ade} by Mr. yard, loc. of, i Be. 
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believe that we merely wished to see a number of shapeless and 
barren mounds. They imagined that we must be in search of 
the treasure which Arab report says is deposited there. 

Jan. 2.—After much persuasion we set out, accompanied by 
the Sheikh’s youngest son Mahomed, and several horsemen of the 
tribe. Our whole party amounted to 17, well armed and mounted. 
The atmosphere was , and in consequence of the distance we 
were obliged to ride much faster than we usually travelled, so that 
the position of Niffar in the map is not as correctly indicated as 
could be desired.* It is, however, sufficiently correct for general 
purposes. The distance of Niffar in a direct line, bearing 10° «. 
of &. from Shkhiyer, is, as far as we were able to judge, about 
11 m.; but, on account of the marsh, we were obliged to make 
a cireut of 15 or 18m. to the x. In about three months’ time, 
owing to the rise of the Euphrates and therefore of the marshes, 
the ruins would have become inaccessible from any side by land. 

About 5m. from Shkhiyer there is a small mound, with a ruined 
brick building;'* and about 3 m. farther are numerous low but 
extensive mounds.'* From both of these points Niffar and Zib- 
liyeh were visible on our return in the evening. 

For a considerable distance before reaching the ruins we fol- 
lowed the course of a very large ancient canal-bed + flowing direct 
from Zibliyeh. Iam inclined to believe that this was one of the 
main branches, if not the principal bed, of the old Shat-el-Nil 
before mentioned as passing near E] Hymar. All trace of its 
course is lost before arriving at the ruins, and I am uncertain 
whether it passed through them or disappeared in the marshes on 
the west. The Arabs at Ba‘ashfyeh told us that the Shat-el-Wil 
flowed past Niffar, but none of our present party appeared to 
know darting about the matter. 3 am’ * 

‘The ruins of Niflar appear in the distance to be of considerable 
size, but it is only on PLE Net, GTI closely that their actual 
magnitude can be conceived. We had but a short time to examine 
them: they consist of an elevated — divided into two nearly 
equal portions by a deep chanmel 36 or 40) paces wide, running in 
a direction 33° B. of 8. The extent of this platform is about 1m, 
from E.N.£. to w.s.w. and about # of a mile from »x.xw, to 
8.8.£. Near the centre of the &. portion of the platform a conical 


Ee 











Sir H. Rawlinson, from astrovomical observations taken on two occasions, 
im 1846 ond 1648, places Niffar in Int, 52° 7 3" ., and in long. 45° 15' x See 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xii. p. 481. 

> Mr. Heetor, of Baphaas, who visited Niffar in company with Sir Hl. Raw- 
cae a 1846, called canal, from Arab authority, * Derb-cl-Jehdbers," the 
Giants’ Road * 
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mount rises to the height of about 70 ft. above the plain, the 
average height of the platform iteelf bemg 30 or 40 ft. on the E. 
adoysend 50 ft. on the w. The whole surface is covered with 
ts of pottery, bricks with cuneiform inscriptions, and glass. 
The sides of the cone are difficult to ascend, onigte the onatiey 
of broken bricks and rubbish which ap either to have com- 
posed its exterior or to have fallen come structure on its 
summit. The bricks are both sundried and kiln-baked: the 
building constructed of the latter is pierced with similar obl 
apertures to those observed at the Birs Nimrud, El Hymar, 
other ruins of the Babylonian age. These bricks were laid re 
bitumen cement, and bore inscriptions, although I was unable to 
procure one perfect. The remains of a large structure built of 
ter a are apse on a platform. ci few hundred 
on the &. side of the ruins, fragments of what we su 
to be the exterior walls of the ancient city could be pen." 397" 
series of low continuous mounds." 

I may here mention, for the instruction of future travellers, 
that the best period of the year for visiting Niffar is from the 
middle of October till the middle of December, when the inunda- 
tion is low and the season healthy. We were rather too late, as 
the for 3 m. before we arrived at the ruins was so soft that 
our horses sank above their fetlocks, and the water of the marsh 


, DA ak ak and bas inilgtiol Use! vellans The access to Nitfar is 


more easy from the Tigris than the Euphrates, there being less 
so lamang 
pceeded in getting back to our tents at Shkhiyer before 


Jan. 3.—Being obliged to cross the marsh, our borses and 
mules were led a considerable distance in order to avoid as much 
rk — wo ible, but they had nevertheless to ford in 3 ft. water 

y an hour, ads in several places to swim the deep 





ti ecto contefed in terridds to the end of the canal stream 
which flows from the Euphrates past the vil and date-trees of 
‘rah. After passing the mud fort of .bu Meubail, where 
its width is about 30 yards, it is lost in the wide 7 of the 
marsh, over which we skimmed. We then followed a ditch or 
lane, scarcely broader than our sre ah tas. Pe southerly direc- 
tion for about 1 m. among overshad and long grasses. — 
Getting at length clear of this confined navigation, we 
ther reach to a low mound of sundried bricks, called Letham, 
whence are obtained bearings of Diwanich and other places on 
the Euphrates. 


* Fora move detailed account of Niffar, and of dhs exexvalicl undertaken there 
im 1651, consult Layard’s * Nineveh and Babylon,” at pages re 554, 
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Opposite to Lethamf we parted from our amphibious friends 
and resumed our journey on horseback across marshy and culti- 
vated ground. We passed Imam Abul-fathl about 1 m. on 
our right, and soon reached a kala’at. Crossing a small stream 
we turned slightly to the right over more ploughed lands to an 
Arab encampment on the Bou-na’ash canal, 20 yards broad. It 
being too deep for us to cross at this point, the sheikh (who turned 
out to welcome us in a pea-green zibbin, yellow slippers, and 
red beard !) sent his son to show us a ford 1 m. higher up, where 
the water was but 4 ft. decp. This canal also flows into the 
marshes, 

We now traversed a thick grove of fine tamarisks and some 
cultivation until’ we arrived at the square Arab fort and reed 
village of Huluce on the Bou-na'ash. A series of deep ditches or 
watercourses, as if for defence, completely surrounds this place. 

A barren desert, $4 m. across, extends from hence to Ytisu- 
fich,"® a small village surrounded by date-trees, and situated on 
an important canal or river of the same name. ‘This is a main 
trunk stream from the Euphrates, and gives off several considerable 
branches during its inland course. It is here 45 ft. wide, but very 
_tleep, with high hanks, and is crossed by a ferry-boat. The Ara 
town of Diwanieh stands 1 m. farther on upon the left bank of 
the Euphrates. Here we encamped for the night. : 

_ Jan. 4.—We duly delivered our lettera to Abdi Pasha, who, 
with a camp of men, was stationed on the w. side of the 
Euphrates. He had been for some time previously engaged in 
the important work of rebuilding a “sud,” or dam, at the la 
mouth of the Hindieh canal near Musseib, above Hillah, 

Soon after passing Mussetb (lat. 32° 48 15° w. and Jong. 
44° 18' &.) the Euphrates is divided into two streams. The 
more easterly one, flowing by Hillah, retains its name, but the 
other is called “the Hindich.”* It flows due s. until it Li 
out into those extensive marshes w. of the Birs Nimrid, which 
are believed to have constituted part of the Paludes Babylonim. 
After passing Kufa, the early seat of Mahommedan learning, it falls 
into the great inland sea, the Bahr-i-Nedjef. From hence two 
streams issue at Shinafieh, but they afterwards unite and form 
what is called the Semava or western branch of the Euphrates. 
When greatly flooded, the Euphrates frequently forces open a 
new passage, or enlarges that previously existing, at the entrance 

* Tt is su to be so called because its channel was improved by an Indian 


prince named Ndwib Shojah-ed-doulet. Is it not rather the Pallacopas of Alex- 
ce, dug after his Indian campaigns? e 
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of the Hindieh. Thus a considerable portion of its stream is di- 
verted from the river, and it is necessary to restrain this efflux by 
building suds or dams at the point of bfupation The natural 
effect of too large a body of water nines ¢ Euphrates to flow 
through the Hindieh is to deprive the banks of the river and the 
country on the g. of their due share of irrigation at the pr 
season of the year, and to reduce all the canals on that de to 
such an extent as to cause the inhabitants of the villages on their 
course to abandon their lands. It is, therefore, to the interest of 
the Pashas of Baghdad to keep the “ suds” or dikes in repair, but, 
unfortunately, the Kheza¥l Arabsalong the course of the Hindieh 
area turbulent race and constantly in rebellion against the go- 
vernment. ‘Their first object is to destroy the suds (which have 
eost so much money and labour) and to flood their marshes, be- 
cause by eo doing wer are totally beyond the power of the pasha 
for the time being. ‘he rebuilding and repairing of the suds is 
a labour of Tantalus forthe perplexed Pashas of Baghdad. Abdi 
Pasha had recently completed a labour of this kind, and it was in 
msequence of it that s0 much of the country we had just traversed 
was inundated. He was now at Diwanieh watching the result of 
his work, and arranging matters consequent on the Wadi Beg’s de- 
position. Heueed every effort to induce us to rejoin the troops on 
the w. of the rb Sa A RE the Madan Arabs as per- 
feetly beyond his control, wild and savage, and the sada impas~ 
sable on account of the waters. We released him from all respon- 
sibility concerning ua, and be ultimately consented to send eight 


Bashi Baztiks with us in place of those who returned to Hillah, 
In the course of the day we also secured the services of an Arab 
sheikh who was acquainted with the line of route we desired to 


follow. We also provided ourselves with sheepskins to form a 


raft in case of need. | 
Jan. 5.—From Diwanieh the remainder of our journey through 
the Jezireh was in a region hitherto untrodden by Europeans. — 
The general direction of the day's route was ESB, over a 
slightly undulating plain totally devoid of interest. At 7 m. from 
Diwanieh we left two small mounds, called Berhayn, on our right 
Passing the old Kala’at Shermanich ™ at 12 miles, in view of the 
distant trees of Mellahé, on the Yasufich on our left, we arrived 
at our night’s encampment with a tribe of Khezail Arabs, near a 
number of ruined kala’ats. A large flat-topped mound, resembling 
a gigantic black tent, was conspicuous from all sides at 14 m. 
from our camp. It was built of sun-dried bricks, and is probably 
not of greater antiquity than the time of the Parthians. At its 
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base were several ruined Arab enclosures, indicating that the 
locality was more populous a few years ago. 

_ Jan. 6,—For 3 miles our road was due &., over ploughed land 
and through a thick grove of tamarisks, until we reached the 
Turunjieh Canal,*' at the point where it leaves a larger stream 
ealled the Faw'war. Both canals flow into the marshes £. of the 
Euphrates. A strong dam at the entrance of the Turunjieh 
(which is here 80 ft. wide) had, until lately, admitted but a 
small stream of water, sufficient for the supply of one or two 
kala‘ats and the cultivated lands adjoining them. The Arabs 
holding them, however, had become refractory, and refused to pay 
their taxes. They thought to defy the sniieeity of the Pasha. by 
_ destroying the on over the Turunjieh, and inundating the 


country. 
Mistapha Beg, the Kiaya of Baghdad, was despatched b 
Abdi Pea vie a strong force a the rebels, and his first 
care was to shut off the water omnes from the Turunjieh, by 
boilding an enormous dam of earth and brushwood in the 
manner. He then proceeded to besiege a kala’at, to which the 
Arabs bad retired, and sought to defend. We heard that he had 
taken possession of it that morning, the besieged having evacuated 
it during the night with all their moveables, leaving behind only 
mud walls and abundance of filth. No one was killed, no one 
unded during the whole affair. 

_ By means of the Kiaya’s new dam we were enabled to pags 
drysbod over the Turunjich. We then proceeded about 1} mile 
s£. along the course of the Faw'war, until we arrived opposite 
to the rumed village of Suk-el-Faw'war.* Here the sheepskins 
obtained before quitting Diwanieh were of service. Being in- 
flated and tied to our tent-poles and bonghs of tamarisks, they 
formed a primitive sort of kellek or raft, by assistance of which 
ourselves and baggage were conveyed safely across the Faw'war, 
which was not less than 100 ft. wide and about 6 ft. deep. 

The Faw'war canal is derived from the above-mentioned 
Tusufieh at Mellahe, and flows nearly due s. From the same 
pest also the Yusufieh gives off the Shat-el-Kahr and other 

ranches. which supply the coey farther enstward. 

Nowhere is the effect of the Hindieh, in abstracting too much 
water from the Euphrates, better understood than at Sik-el- 
Kawwar. It was formerly a large and thriving town, like Affej 
or SGk-esSheioukh, the centre of a district belonging to the 
Montefik Arabs, and surrounded by a series of small towers and 
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watercourses for defence against their more unsettled neighbours. 
About twenty-five years ago, according to the best information we 
could obtain, the town was abandoned in consequence of the 
water having deserted the canal, owing to the breaking of one of 
the dams at the mouth of the Hindich. The country £. of the 
Euphrates became a waterless desert beyond the ers of the 
great marshes. At the time of our visit, decayed date-trees and 
the ruins of the mud houses of Sik-el-Faw'war extended full half 
a mile along both sides of the stream, and afforded good shelter 
for jackals and serpents. Abdi Pasha’s late work at the Hindieh 
pee, however, restored a copious stream to the channel of the 
aw war. 

A winding course of 2 m. brought us to the Muthlim canal, 
another branch from the Yisufich at Mellahé. Although of but 
inconsiderable width, it was 5 ft. deep, and overflowed the country 
on both sides, We encamped on the eastern bank, near Kala’at 
Muthlim,” with the Amir tribe of the Khezail. Three anall 
mounds, called Bahri, with fragments of ancient pottery, were 
situated about 4 of a mile ~.n.#, of the kala'at. 

Jan, 7.—Leaving the inundated lands adjoinin the Muthlim, 
we crossed a desert tract sli htly rising in th Shin diteetior of our 
route. At 8 m. from the kala’at is a small same, Asch Sa 
called. Ed-desim,’"‘ whence we defined the course of the Shat- 
el-Kabr on our E, b fixing the positions of Kala'ats Detcheh, 

Djemideh, &c., on its s 2 or 3 m. distant. Passing 
a cand Of. no. great: sige, on. our Tek called Djemideh, and at 
4 miles on our ni ban Imam named Salab Ez-zemén, we reached 
another ruined kala’at—Mulkhezi,** 1 m. from Ed-desim, | 

The nd here becomes lower, and continues descending to the 
F eloks river or canal, called Skhain, or Es-anhain,™ bat which 

our Sheikh knew also as the old bed of the Faw'war. He said that 
it likewise became dry twenty-five yeara ago. The channel is 
270 ft. wide and 15 ft, deep, almost large enough to absorb. the 

stream of the Euphrates; whether it has ever done so, or whether 

i was was merely the course of the Faw war widened none want 
proper attention to the banks, | am unable to say, nay 
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in a singular manner. The Skhain pursues an E.6.E. cotrse, 
. wing off branches on either side. We followed it for nearly 
sy when our road struck off more easterly, In the centre of 
‘the channel are several deep holes, dug by the Arabs for water, 
which it evidently contains at some period of the year, as proved 
hy the abundant remains of shells, with their coloured epidermis, 
‘belonging to several freshwater genera. 
A pateh of sandhills crosses the road at 6 miles from Kala‘at 
Malkhezi sey | pase the same features as near Ba‘ashiyeh. 
The Géerma Canal,” containing a little water, occurs about 14m. 
farther. Imam Seyd Safi saadle on it, 2m. to thes. We were 
told that it proceeds from a place called 'Terrah, a considerable 
listance on our left, out of the Shat-el-Rahr. At 14 mile beyond 
this we encamped in the desert at the Khurukha® canal from 
the same source, where we procured excellent water. 
January 8.—Our route continued towards the E32, over a 
perfectly level plain, with the hitherto unvisited ruin of Hammam 
towering in the horizon with the morning mirage. After travelling 
for several successive days over an uninteresting desert, the first 
sight of one of these vast piles erected in a remote age ts impres- 
sive in the extreme. ‘The hazy atmosphere of early morning is 
iarly favourable to this feeling, and, asa veil of gray mist 
hangs between the object and the beholder, he is lost in pleasing 
doubt as to the a reality of the vision. | 

_ Advancing to the point in view, wopent on the right three 
extensive ranges of mounds—Wafri, El Azrah, and Washi ; all, 
I believe, of ancient date. As we approached the ruin, the lofty 
mound of Tel Ede or Yede rose in the 8. horizon. 

We had been told by the Arabs that a statue existed at Ham- 
mam, bot as little reliance is to be placed on their information on 
such points, we paid very slight attention to their account. Great, 
therefore, was our delight and astonishment, when, at about 200 

ards from the ~.w. corner of the ruin, we were shown three 

ken fragments of a human figure in fine-grained black granite, 
the proportions and carving of which would not have disgraced a 
Grecian chisel. The bust—minus head, neck, and arms—is broken 
from the rest of the trunk at the waist. The hands are clasped in 
front, and appear to hold up the hem of a garment thrown loosely 
over the left shoulder. The right shoulder is bare and inseribed 
with a (now defaced) cuneiform legend. It measures ] ft. 4 in. 
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from neck to waist, and when perfect 1 ft. 7 in. from shoulder to 


the remainder of the trunk, and measures 2 ft. 6 in. in length. 


_ The surface is much injured, but — the right hip and side is 


another defaced inscription in complicated Babylonian characters, 
bordered with a deep fringe similar to that seen on Assyrian 
sculptures. The third and last portion of this interesting relic is a 
shapeless block 1 ft. 1 in. long, by 10 in. wide, polished on one 
side, and exhibiting a piece of garment fringe. In it also is a cu- 
riously cut hole, the use of which is unintelligible. We were 
informed that, leas than two years previously, this :tatue was 
— perfect, but that a tribe of persons, who work in iron * near 
ik-es-Sheioukh, had broken it with large hammers in the expect- 
ation of discovering gold inside! [1 had since served the Arabs 
as a target for ball practice! As, however, statues of the Baby- 
lonian age are rare, I secured the three fragments—scratched and 
damaged as they are from the ill-usage they had sustained—and 
carried the awkward loads on the backs of our mules to Busrah, 
whence they were ce for England.+ 
The building of Hammam ” {—" the high place,” no doubt, 
from which the condemned idol had fallen—rises 50 ft. above the 
surrounding plain, 28 ft. being brickwork, the rest mound. Seen 
from the x.w. the summit appears to project over the sides, owing 
to their having fallen away at the base. The original form was a 
aquare, the sides of which are now reduced to 78 ft. each, and the 
angles rounded off. ‘The most y. angle points 20° eB of x. A 
deep channel, caused by raifi, furrows the centre of each face, leav= 
ing the angles projecting upwards like four rounded turrets, which 
are likewise considerab a iphone The bricks are sundried 
ff and chopped straw. They measure 144 
saquare by 5 or Stinches thick. Between each | yer iga layer 
of reeds, whose projecting ends form penthouses which have pre- 
served the building from complete destruction by the elements. At 
the base lie quantities of broken kiln-baked bricks, of which un- 
doubtedly the exterior surface was constructed. 





® The Sabeans, or Christians of St. John Mendai, are here implied, A few 
familics of this interesting and ancient race stil] remain at Stik-re-Sheioukh, Busrah, 
and Dizful, where they maintain themerlves as blacksmiths and jewellers. 

+ They now lie in th cellars of the Brith Museum. They form, | believe, the 
only specimens of undoubted Babylonian statuary yet brought to England. A second 
hah, has since arrived and ia deposited Lot the sume place. 

t Sir H. Rawlinson states that Hammam is probably the Gulaba of cuneiform 
inscriptions.—Froceedings of Koya! Geng. Soc., vo. i. p. 47. 
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’ Numerous low mounds surround the edifice, and extend toa 
great distance on the w.s.w. They would, I apprehend, we 
repay excavations. . Pieces of black d granite, scoria, brieks, 
“glass, pottery, &e., are strewed on the surface; and at the x. 
corner of the tower is a slab of vitrified scoria 21 by 23 in. square, 
and 44 in. thick, of a dark gray colour. I picked up the alveohs 
of a belemnite characteristic of geological formations, which do not 
occur nearer than the Persian mountains. A few hundred yards 8. of 
the tower are four small! conical hillocks'in a square, A ruined 
edifice stands a little eastward of this point. I regret not having 
had more time to bestow at this interesting locality.* 

~ From Hammam our course lay s.s.w. towards Tel Ede, 6 m. 
distant. On the surface of the desert I here discovered the first 
indications of a post-tertiary marine deposit in the presence of two 
broken shells of the genus Strombus. Just before arriving at the 
mound we turned aside to the &. for the purpose of examining a 
large range of sandhills, which extend in irregular, undulatm 
hillocks towards the n.&., and alzo towards Tel Ede. Deeayed 
stumps and branches of tamarisks jut out from the hillocks as 
though they were destroyed or choked by the drifting sand. 

We had now attained the Montefik country, and, as we ad- 
vanced, a half-naked roce of savages—wearing no covering buta 
joose abba, their long locks streaming wildly in the wind—rushed 
out, spear and club in hand, to meet our little party, who, they 
supposed, were going to plunder them. Children were busily en- 
gaged in driving the cattle from every direction towards the tents, 
where the women kept up their peculiar and shrill tahlehl. Sixty 
warriors advanced in two lines in New Zealand fashion, with a 
kind of running dance, singing their war-cry, and throwing up 
their weapons high into the air to catch them again with great 
dexterity as they descended. Proving, however, to be peaceful 
travellers we were allowed to pass unmolested, and were subse- 
quently entertained at their camp. ‘These Arabs belonged to the 
Madisin tribes : they possess large flocks of cattle and sheep, which 
find excellent grazing on the short Goon herbage springings up 
after the early rains among the sand-dunes. ss 

Tel Ede or Yede™ much disappoints the expectation. Itisa 
huge artificial fe of solid eand, 90 ft. high. The circumference 
of its base is 850 paces. ‘The form is irregular, the longest diameter 
measuring from wn.w. to &E., and the highest point is the n.w. 
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* An edifice resembling that of Hammam, bot on a smaller scale, stands 3 m. B. 
of Bir-ontis, on the road between Baghdad and Hillah. It is called Sheikh Shitbar, 
or ‘Towebah. RA ® 
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face is in 
with deep eclmnnels. A portion of the n.w. side is much weathered, 
cand -the solid sandy mass exposed and deeply eroded. Neither 
bricks nor pottery were observed on its sides or at its base, as at 
* nearly rey other ancient mound, although there are low mounds 
covered with these usual relics on the x. The sandhills stretch 
out visibly to a great distance on the s and se To the aw, 
the eye dwells on the immense mounds of Warka, 10 m. distant. 
We encamped for the night with our newly-made savage friends, 
2 m. 3.5.£, of Tel Ede. | 
Jan. 9.—The sandhills extend from x. to 8. in a kind of belt. 
At 24 m. we descended from them into a level plain, from which 
rose on both sides a few small artificial mounds. At one place the 
vi was covered for nearly a mile with a carpet of the richest 
verdure I ever bebeld, and numerous herds of beautiful gazelles, 
browsing upon it, bounded off at our approach, This scene 
was the more delightful when compared with the barren and 
glaring desert of the other portion of our journey. The lofty and 
imposing mounds of Warka™ added to the effect of this scene, as 
they rose more fully into view and afforded full scope to the imagi- 
nation, After crossing the outer walls of the city, each cbas Aad 
we advanced convinced us that it was one of the most important 
ruins in Mesopotamia, and that its vast area abounds in objects of 
the highest interest and value to the historian and antiquary. __ 
A detailed account of Warka would occupy too much space in 
this paper; it is therefore my intention to devote a separate memoir 
to do the subject full justice at another opportunity. _ 
It may not, however, be out of place to remark, that this portion 
of Chaldea is occupied by the remains of numerous ancient necre 
polis-cities. Of these, Warka is infinitely the most extensive and 
remarkable. Its walls, 54 miles in circumference, enclose an 
enormous platform of mounds ane ruins, while the desert be ond 
is studded with large conical mounds, one of which, Nuifayji, 
stands a mile distant from the walls, and rises to. the height of 





90 feet. | 
There are three perncige structures upon the platform—temples 
or tombe—it is impossible to ascertain which, without excavations 


_earried on at great ex _ Of these the “ Bouadrieh "—so called 
from the “reed mats ” placed a intons's seg Goal y ery 
—is supported by buttresses of brick-masonry bearimg legends of 

rukh, a sacouieeh whom Sir H. Rawlinson believes to have 
flourished B.c, 2400. 
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The second edifice affords a very important addition t our — 
knowledge of Babylonian architecture at a later age. wit 

The great feature of the rnins is the mass of sepulchral remains 
which constitute the chief pes of the great platform, and prove 
beyond a doubt that Warka was a sacred burial-place from the 
very earliest times till about the commencement of the Christian 
era. Among other forms, fs eres coffins of glazed earthen- 
ware extend to the depth of 30 (and perhaps 60) feet. 

The most valuable discovery was that of some tablets, which, 
according to Sir H. Rawlinson, bear the names of Seleucus and 
Antiochus the Great, proving that cuneiform writing was practised 
as late as 200 nc. 

Although the phonetic name of Warka has not been determi- 
nately fixed from the cuneiform inscriptions, there can be little 
doubt of its identity with the Erech of Scripture—Nimrod’s second 
city. Sir H. Rawlinson finds it generally designated as, par 
excellence, “the City;” and he therefore assigns to it a very re- 
mote antiquity. 

We spent 24 days in rambling over and examining the ruins, 
during which time we made as correct a plan as circumstances 
would permit. It was with no little regret that we were once 
more obliged to irene on our journey, but we hoped that an 

unity would again occur of revisiting a an so replete with 
tained during this 


interest.” Many small objects of value were o 

Jan, 11.—From Warka to the new Kala’at Debbi, or Duraji,® 
on the Euphrates, is a distance of 9 m. 8.8.2. . The latter part of 
the road passes over rough ground among decayed reeds, and is 
intersected by numerous canal beds, at this period of the year per- 
fone y dry. Ve pera ga the night in sight of Tel Ede, Warka, - 
and Sinkara, which is another large ruin bearing 10 m. &. by 8. 
from Warka. | * Ww ta 
**"Ehe Madan Arabs, on the Euphrates between Semiva and Suk- 

es-Sheioukh, were at this time governed (7) by a chief appointed by 
the Sheikh of the Montefik. ‘Two brothers, Sa’adun and Debby, 
had for many years enjoyed this lucrative post alternately. The 





* On reaching Mohammerah, and announcing the results of our discoveries to 
Col, Williams, [ was directed to return to Warka, and to make excavations on a 
small scale, | was rewarded by securing the three remarkable slipper-shaped, 

azed coffins, and other articles, now in the British Museum. ‘tal | 

In 1854 | spent three months at Warka and its vicinity, in charge of the expe- 
dition sent out by the Assyrian Excavation Fond. A portion onthe results ob- 
tained daring the researches was published in the First Report of the Committee. 
| propose shortly to prepare a fall aecount of my labours for the press, 
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former was now Sheikh; the latter resided at the Kala'at, which 
be built and therefore named. When in authority, he is a ervel 
tyrant. We saw several poor wretches whom he had deprived of 
their hands or feet. 
Jan, 12.—This day we followed the downward course of the 
Euphrates 2.5.2. ; 

From Duréji to the small Imim Khithr™ is 5 miles, beyond 
which are visible on the left the vast marshes of Shatra, formed by 
the junction of the Shat-el-Kahr with the large branch of the ‘Tigris, 
the Shat-el-Hie, which joins the Euphrates somewhat lower down. 

We crossed the “great river" by means of ao ferry-boat at a 
ruined Kala‘at, 17 m. below Durdji, At this season of the year 
the w. side of the Euphrates is frequented by numerous wild 
Bedouin tribes for the sake of the vegetation on its banks. We 
passed several small encampments of Aneza and Dhefyr without 

eing in the least molested. 

After travelling 5 miles farther over cultivated lands, with the 
distant ruin of Mugayer in sight on our right, we enearoped at the 
tents * of a tribe of Agail Arabs, opposite to Imam Sherifi. From 
this point commence the date groves, which extend in uninterrupted 
line along the river's course to its entrance into the Persian 
Gulf. We here found a messenger from the Sheikh of the Montetik 
awaiting the troops, which, notwithstanding our zigzag route and 
delay at Warka, had not yet arrived. This gave us an opportunity 
of visiting the Mugayer, and we, therefore, made our arrangements 
for the morrow. 

Jan. 13.—The celebrated canal, Pallacopas, cut by Alexander 
the Great, is laid down on several maps between the Euphrates 
and Mugayer. I looked around carefully in the hope of detecting 
some trace of it, but without success. There is certainly a sma 
#lagnant piece of water in a modern and insignificant canal-bed, 
about 1) m. from the Euphrates, but this is not of sufficient 
Importance to warrant its being considered any part of the ancient 
stream. The channel may, however, have become filled up with 
sand, and we had no opportunity of searching farther in the desert 












The Mugayer,™ sometimes incorrectly called Umgeyer, was first 
correct. It is, however, only 6 (not 10 or 11) miles from the nearest 
point of the Euphrates, and is situated at the x.w. corner of exten- 
sive but low mounds, and consists of two distinct stories, . Like the 
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two kiln-brick buildings at Warka, two of its angles face the car- 
dinal points (the w. and s.). The ww. and s.w. sides of the 
lower story are tolerably perfect ; the former measures 133 ft., the 
latter 199 ft. in length. Shallow buttresses, 8 ft. wide, occur at 
every 15 or 16 ft. apart. The elevation was measured on the 
&.W. side, and shows the total height of the ruin to be 523 ft. 9 im. 
Tt stands on a mound covered with rubbish, which makes the height 
of the Mugayer above the desert about 70 ft. As the brickwork 
rises in height it gradually slopes inwards at an angle of 9°, and 
to this circumstance may be attributed the comparatively perfect 
condition of the structure. Between the stories is an inclined 
plane, which measures 19 ft. on the s.w. and 30 ft 6in. on the 
N.W. side, from the top of the lower story to the base of the upper. 
This’ incline was, probably, a flight of steps, as I observed at the 
w. corner cight rows of bricks, the lower ones of which project 
6 in. beyond those above. A similar arrangement is observable at 
the top of the upper story. | 

The s.w. wall of the upper story is 119 ft. long, but broken at 
several places and encumbered with Yubbish, At the W. comer 
a small piece of sun-dried brickwork is visible. Of this probably 
the interior of the fabric is composed. The length of the w.w. 
side is about 115 ft. int 

At the centre of the w.£. side of the eee there appear to 
be the remains of a fight of steps of brickwork, 5 ft. wide, ascend- 
ing from the base to the summit of the edifice, but it is almost 
concealed by broken bricks and rubbish. I fancied that one, or 
probably two entrances could be distinguished at the s.z. side, but 
here the brickwork has nearly all fallen. WA uantity of rubbish 
conceals a large portion of the lower story on the s.w. side. 

We looked in vain for the cireular hole observed by Mr. Fraser 
on the summit, but could only discover a slight depression, which 
did not in the least strike us as likely to have been, as that pentle- 
Min suggested, an entrance to the interior. I much doubt there 
bic Se chamber within the structure. 

the apertures, which pierce the brickwork, are similar to those 
seen in all structures of the same age. 1 observed that the thick 
layers of bitumen with heya -% nicks are cemented, have in 
many parts pieces of broken bricks and pottery mixed with it 

From the summit we procured a few bricks hosring inscriptions, 
copies of which were carefully made, and also one with a smaller 
square-stamped legend. ; 

A few paces from the se. base and near the x. corner is a 
small mound, the summit of which measures 36 ft. square, The 
sides are covered with slag and scoria, Possibly it may have been 
the foundation on which a fire-altar once stood. . 

About 200 yards from the wz, base Mr. Churchill discovered 
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three large blocks of black granite projecting from the mound, — 


On removing the earth some parts exhibited a fine polish, but 
they are eo much broken that their original form could not be dis- 
tinguished. They possibly belonged to a sfatue or altar which 
occupied the depression on the top of the building. nf eos one of 
these blocks was an inscription. Another piece, about | ft. 10 in. 
long by 2 ft. wide, crpeenes to be the top of an altar or table, the 
upper surface of which was plain; a moulding rounded off at the 
angles, and 8 in. deep, ran along the top of each side. Upon two 
opposite sides were ornaments in high relief resembling a capital 
letter A reversed, and supporting the moulding. ‘The third side 
was plain, and the fourth, opposite to it, broken. The base was 
pot found 

Near the ». corner was another block, which exhibited sym- 
metry, and which we concluded was the back of an enormous 
colossal figure. With all the strength of our party it could not be 
moved from its position. 

The surface of the mounds around is strewed with the usual 
relics, but time did not admit of our examining them. — 

From the Mugayer several Jarge mounds are visible in the 
s.w., one of which, called Abu Shahrein, is of some importance, 
having apparently the remains of a large building on its summit.” 

We rejoined our tents and baggage at Arjah?? on the Euphrates, 
Gm. §.5. of the Mugayer, where we also found the troops had 
arrived from Diwanieh. ‘The remainder of the journey to Bus- 
rah was performed in company with them. 


Jan. 14.—Following course of the Euphrates in a sm. 


direction over broken ground and dead reeds, the party at length 
reached Swaje, 1 mile above the town of Suk-es-Sheioukh, where 
is the usual ¢ncampment of the powerful sheikh of the Montefik. 
1 need not dweli on a description of this place, since it has fre- 
quently been visited by European travellers. The number of 
coloured natives much surprised us. | 

Fahad, the Sheikh recently appointed in place of his deceased 
brother Bunder, behaved with the most princely hospitality, sup- 
plying not only ourselves, but the whole of the troops, with corn and 

. 1 of 1654, Mr. Taylor, Her Britannic Majesty’s Vice 
sea A be a Dus Na hha irae 


at Oo acting | 

excavations at the M the resalts of which poet terme din vol, aT. 
Sart Hi of the'* Joursal of the Royal Asiatic Society.’ Te will be | ing to com- 
pare my sccount of the great edifice with his; but it must be borne in mind that 
the above was written four years before Mr. Taylor's discoveries. Allusion is 
here made to some: ee On oe Prom an examination of 
the Mugayer cylinders of Nabonidus vered by Mr. Taylor, Sir H. Rawlinson 
says that its name was “ Htir," the Ur of the Chaldecs. May not, however, the 

lity mentioned in Genesis refer to a district, its name being still retained in the 
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provisions during our stay and for our future journey of 2} days 





- Retoss the desert to Zobair. He exhibited his independence, however, 
hy receiving the Turkish officers seated,* and would not permit 


either them or the soldiers to enter the town of Suk-es-Sheioukh 
under any pretext on horseback. | 
Jan. 15,.—On quitting Swaje we passed several small mounds 
of ancient construction; viz. Rattish,™* Shiin-el-Abd, Mus- 
bah, and Tel-el-Lahm. The first 5 miles of our progress was 
much retarded by marsh and inundation, after which a perfectly 
dry desert succeeded, ne 
At about 9 miles from Swaje may be said to commence the beds 
of sand, gravel, and gypsum, which extend without interruption to 
beyond Zot air. The gravel, which forms undulating ridges, is 
chiefly composed of pebbles of white and coloured quartz, much 
rounded by attrition and varying in size at different localities ; 
sometimes they are extremely small, and at others more than 2 in. 
in diameter. “Its other components are red and black cherts and 
clays, black flinty elate, porphyry, and a few pebbles of pinkish 
anite, composed of quartz and feldspar (and oxide o iron). 
Visiotan from their angular aspect in many instances the pebbles 
have not been transported from a great distance. Many other 
altered and igneous rocks occur here which are not found in 
similar beds at Mizrakjf Khén, between Baghdad and Hillah. 
1 am therefore inclined to think that the southern deposit of gravel 
is derived from a different source—say from the Persian moun- 
tains—while the northern beds haye been brought from the Taurus, 
Ido not, however, advance this hypothesis with any degree of cer- 


yt 3 
We halted for the night without water. 


Jan. 16.—By directing our course considerably to’the g. of the 
usual road we were enabled to reach the great inundation of the 
Euphrates at 7 o'clock in the evening. Our poor animals had 
“sad ieee for = hours. foe shore of the inundation is white with 
sinall quartz-pebbles. hroughout the day not a single object of 
interest attracted the attention, ria 

Jon. 17.—The same monotonous undulations of gravel and sand 
* On turn to Wa imonth afterwards, A bder great igutions ¢ 
Pada, ey bia he afforded bg Sh hap the wild mee Warke 








urkish troops, as above described ! 
Fag he time the above was written I was unaware of the fact. since | 
Fr. 


Mat: aePicant ces, Sone oak seat a oe 

heap sede r. Pp : | | Hgeeous eruption may be attributed 

™ Imdm Abbas at Swaje ., 40° 45° Minaret at the Sik ., ., 3° ao’ 
Ta Maken oe Tel Shen caja | 2 i 
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contimied till ea when we canght sight of Jebel Sindm (a 
solitary pile of basalt), fur in the s.w., which served in some 

ree to relieve the tedium of our march till nightfall, a} 

e encamped at Zobair,” a picturesque old Arab town, with 
quaint square towers and numerous minarets. The modern town 
4s built on the ruins of old Busrah, which ocenpy an enormous 
space and extend to the extremity of the gravel deposits, that 
terminate in the marsh or inundation of the Shat-el-Arab. This 
vast sheet of water reaches up to the very walls of modern Busrah, 
Smiles. In consequence of it, and the neglect of the Turkish au- 
thorities, this once thriving city is become a complete pest-house, 
and must in a few years cease altogether to exist, unless the Porte 
act promptly and cause the Euphrates to be restrained in its 
channel by means of strong dams. With the death or departure 
of the greater portion of the inhabitants, commerce has almost 
entirely ceased ; one or two European vessels now alone forms the 
Fre average, in lien of the numbers which a few years ago 





frequented the commodious anchorage in the noble Shat-el-Arah, 

aving given our animals a day's rest at Busrah after their 
fatiguing march, we resumed our journey, and on the following 
day joined Col, Williams and the remainder of his td at Mo- 
eh the most southerly point on the Tureo-Persian 
frontier. 


——_ 


It is necessary to remark that the map which accompanies this 

per was constructed by Mr. Churchill from careful traverse bear- 
ings taken by us both with an excellent prismatic compass, made 
by Troughton and Simms, The traverses were then squared in 
between. the fixed points et Hillah, Divwanich, Stk-es- 
Sheioukh and Busrah, as laid down by the officers of the Eu- 
phrates Expedition. | 

The routes between Hillah, Mezhed Ali, and Kerbell& are 
also from actual bearings taken by Mr. Churchill and myself 
during a visit made to those places im the autumn of 1849, 

The entrance of the Hindieh Canal, or branch of the Euphrates, 


is given from my own observation. 


N.B. Much reliance must not be placed on the bearings given 
im the margin. They are taken from rough notes, my original 
road-book having been recently lost in the Turkish post, which was 
peneores by the Arabs between Baghdad and Jezireh-bin-Omar. 
Phe bearings are corrected to 2° w. variation. 
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XIL—On the Formation of Cyclones and the Tracks they pursue. 
By, Captain Atyrep Panrisn, , 
Communicated by Captain R, FrirzRor, m.w., F.9.G,8. 
Read, Febrnary 28, 1856, 


Wrra much diffidence I advance a theory which appears to me to 
supply some explanation of the formation of cyclones and of the 
tracks they pursue: the result of a long, practical, and close study 
of the winds and weather which I have met ne in my own 
voyages, and from the investigation of a number of log-hooks to 
whieh I have had access. = ; | 

All winds, except where influenced by the proximity of much, 
land, appear to me to be parts of evelones obeying in their — 
respective hemispheres the laws which have now been proved to 
govern hurricanes, both with regard to their tracks and rotatory. 

By the term cyclones, I mean rotatory winds. advancing on a 
line. When of very large diameter, such as those of whiale trade 
winds may form a part, they strike the surface diagonally ; but 
where of limited diameter, as in the higher latitudes, or of still less 
diameter, as in the hurricanes of the tropics, they descend bori- 
zontally, or so nearly that from their small size they may be 
looked upon practically as being so, They invariably increase in 
strength towards the centre, and the Jess their diameter the greater 
the force of wind seems to be. 

About the tropics, easterly winds are to be found, veering to- 
wards the equator, more directly as they near it; but gradually 
coe from the westward, and in many places becoming due 
westerly on the equator, or, more correctly speaking, abou! the 
equator, for the belt of westerly winds apy to move more 
northerly or southerly, as the sun is in poethet wind declination. 
These winds seldom exceed a fresh gale, when the sun has been long 
in the opposite hemisphere. But in that hemisphere in which the 
sun has Jong been, cyclones arise of limited diameter and of burri- 
cane force, a having westerly winds on the equatorial, and easterly 
winds on tropical quadrants ; blowing directly towards the e lator 





and north in northern hemispheres, and disappear about the 


cs. 
pr nets without the tropies, cyclones appear to me to form 
of greater diameter than those with, and to travel ovata HEE 
B.8.B., and finally due &. as they approach lat. 28° or 30°, 
In higher latitudes, quoting from my own observations only, I 
look upon’ the winds as blowing in 4 constant succession of cy-. 
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clones,*of wagers 1000 m., or thereabouts, in diameter, descend- 
ing horizontally and moving on parallel lines, 


travelling invariably towards the £., but never equalling in force the 
hurricanes of the tropics. I would point out the great regularity 
which prevails in high latitudes in the southern hemisphere, i in the 
succession of these cyclones. First we find light air spri 

from the northward, being, I conceive, the easterly part ofa ~~ 
overtaking the ship : then a steady wind from the northward for 
several days, if the cyclone is moving at a moderate rate, water 
smooth and ship sailing well ; then a north-west and west-north- 
west wind for some days increasin ; then a sudden 
shift of wind to s.W. squalls, se wind hauling to the. 
southward, and either falling calm as the cyclone leaves the ship, 
or blowing fresh from the s.e. for a day or two. The changes of 
wind and fall of barometer until ape ore the shift to south-west, 
when it begins to rise again, will point out the cyclone’s rate of 
rogression and exact track. ‘The navigator is thus enabled to 
foretell with certainty how the wind will be, and of what force for 
some days, and may even choose the strength of wind most advan- 
ist ipeddiormed instances, by hauling more_or less to the 





northward. 
[ have found these laws to apply equally to the gales of wind 
ftiauvthe Aores and. the-lieteak, Chantel but their diameter 
aren to me to be much larger. there, and consequently the 
nges cannot be taken so much advantage of. 
I may here also mention that I have several times found a 
of about 700 m. in diameter, to the southward and on the 
meridian of Cape L’Agulhas, nearly stationary when on the s.w. 
quadrant of it, with the wind from ss, A ship bound to the 
, by standing to the south-south-west, will find the wind 
haul gradually to east and east-north-east, and thus sail round it 
ami proceed with a northerly wind. 
In endeavouring to trace the cause of these winds, let me first 
consider those within the tropics. 
The heat of the surface not being so great in one bemisphere. 


when the sun has been | in the opposite one, the air from the 


extra tropical regions wo ow in evenly and continuously, and. 
thus occupy the space betwoun the ics aml the equator m one 
TASS | petacaikicek aheotbees alsads winds except where in- 


fluenced by large continents or pr local causes. When it, 


ee ee the tropics, the difference between 
its rotatory velocity and that of those regions would be great; it 


would move to the &. more slowly than the earth’s surface, 


there, and conequnnily. y woald make a current of wind from the 
eastward ; but being at the same time urged on towards the more 


nearer to the equator, the wind would become south: 


east: in southern hand and north-east in northern latitpdes. After 
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ssing over a few degrees of latitude it would participate more 
aiBy in the motion of those parts; the difference of velocity 
would diminish, and the impulse towards the equator become 
more direct, forming a southerly wind in southern and a north- 
erly in northern hemispheres. As it neared the equator, it would 
acquire still more nearly the velocity of the surface, and become 
first a south-weeterly or north-westerly and then a westerly wind, 
not from gaining upon the earth in its motion, but by lagging leas 
behind than the rest of the mass, the whole of such mass moving 
apparently towards the westward. Having become heated, it 
would then rise and flow over towards the poles, thus forming a 
circle striking the surface diagonally. In some parts of the equa- 
torial regions the southern cyclone seems to rise from the surface: 
at that point which represents the aw. or s.s.w. winds, and the 
northern one at that representing the N.w. or N.x.w. winds; 
while in other parts, especially towards large continents, the due 
westerly winds appear to extend over many degrees of longitude. 
May this not be from local influences or ditlerence in the humidity 
of the atmosphere causing a variation in the angle at which the 
cyclone strikes the surface diagonally ? 

When the surface lk ~ — is overheated by the sun’s 
long presence over one hemisphere, the air expanding and rising 
ao rapidly from that hemisphere, and pa the pares 
air rushing in with greater force; is it unreasonable to suppose 
that, instead of forming one large cyclone, it should be broken wp 
at times into smaller ones, etic from being transferred so masts 
quicker than usual from one region to another, would reach the 
surface with far greater difference of velocity and impulse, and thus 
form cyclones of hurricane force and small diameter ? Each 
dip bringing its polar velocity with it, would then lag behind 
he earth, or more apparently to the westward, and being under the 
same influences as the larger circle of steady winds | veer the 
same way, namely, easterly winds on the segment towards the 
tropics, blowing towards the equator on its western side, and from 
the westward on its equatorial side. Would not each of these 
small masses, detached with great violence from the larger cyelone, 
naturally complete the eddy with incurving circles such as we find 
in tropical hurricanes ? | 

With respect to the cyclones of the higher latitudes, two theories 
offer themselves to my mind. j 

Ist. The heated equatorial air, while it rises and flows over 
towards the poles, carries with it the rotatory velocity due to its 
equatorial situation, into higher latitudes, where the earth’a sur- 
face has less — Hence, when it frst returned to the surfa 
in its circulation beyond the tropics, it would gain on the earth - 
the motion af Yotalion there al therefore a bodily to re 
eastward, forming apparently a westerly wind, Advancing over a 
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few dégrees of latitude, it would, by participating more nearly in 
the velocity of those regions, blow shied directly iaaeds the poles; 
and afterwards, though stil) gaining upon the surface, it would, 
dragging as it were wore upon the earth, and thus lagging behi 
the rest of the mass, cause an easterly wind on that quadrant of it 
nearest to the poles. Ultimately, the air would be drawn away 
towards the more heated equatorial regions, and thus complete the 
revolution of the cyclone. | | 

2nd. In offering my second proposition, [ select the southern 
hemisphere to save confusion of terms. 

The air flowing over towards the poles with a greater rotatory 
velocity, would, when its influence in descending was first felt at 
the surlace, be a light breeze from north-north-west, or there- 
abouts; as it continued to descend, it would increase in strength, 
gradually lose its impulse towards the pole, and therefore become 
a <tr: westerly wind; when it reached its lowest point, the gale 
would then be at the heaviest, it would then begin to Row i towards 
the equatorial regions, and thus form a south-westerly wind. The 
space would then be abigiden i either by another descendmg ecur- 
rent, or by winds from still bigher latitudes flowing in towards 
more heated regions. In the first case, it would fimsh with 8 
airs from the southward, to recommence at Nn. and N.w.; iD) 
second case, after the south-west winds, it would blow from s.e. 
and E, 

To any hip or person stationary upon the surface, | apprehend 





either the Ist or 2nd proposition would represent the apparent 
succession of cyclones, such as I have noticed above as prevailing 


in “ latitudes. | | | 

With respect to the cyclones between 25° and 30° latitude, 
which are generally considered, I believe, to be those of the 
tropies recurring, I am induced to think that they only commence 
there; having several times in those latitudes on both sides of the 
Cape of Good Hope, though more frequently about the meri- 
dian of the Mauritius, found small whirlwinds arise, the wind 
blowing in sudden sharp puffs and always veering the way the 
regular hurricanes do in that a ha The ship having gone 
round and round several times, and the puffs increasing in steadi- 


ness and duration, I have tried the experiment with success, of 


striking off from the centre, when on that part of the circle which 
should give me the wind I required. am 

May these cyclones not be formed rd the descending winds 
from the cal ap regions, which, meeting the surface with a greater 
rotatory velocity, thus acquire their south-easterly and easterly 
course? The theory I hav@advanced for the veering of cyclones 
in higher latitudes, would apply also to those in this zone. 
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XUT—On certain Arid Countries, and the Causes of their 
_ Dryness, By Tuomas Hopkins, M...8,, v.P, of the Manchester 
_ Literary and Philosophical Society. . 
Read, April 14, 1856. . 

Ir has been shown, in my former papers,* that there are certain 
areas of condensation of aqueous vapour, within and near to moun- 
tainous regions of the tropics, towards which general winds blow 
from parts far distant, constituting what are commonly called the 
tropical trade-winds of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The 
x. and wz. winds that blow over the continents of Europe and 
Asia have also been pointed out as aérial currents flowing towards 
partial vacua, which are produced in areas of condensation, a 
senting, it is contended, evidence of the origin and nature of the 
disturbances that produce these t movements of the atmos- 
phere. When winds which are dry pass over the surface of the 
ocean they readily take up moisture, and become charged with 
the vapour which is subsequently condensed, creating a vacuum, 
and producing ram at their termini. But when a partial vacuum 
in the athiouphere is thus produced, heavier air presses in, and 
flows, as a wind, from distant parts, not only over the ocean, but 
also sometimes over low-lands of continents, as we have seen that 








it does over the lands of Asia and Europe, giving to large distr 

of countries particular geographical characters. es 
"These last-named winds are, however, not the only ones which 
blow from certain parts, where the air is dry, other parts 
where it has been made light by condensation of vapour, ae 
they are perhaps better known to Europeans than similar winds 
found ‘in other quarters. In the northern portions of America, 
particularly during the winter, the air generally flows from the 
w.—from one part that is comparatively dry and heary to 
another part which has been penidehed light by condensation of 
vapour, brought by the tropical trade-wind from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico. In the winter a wind generally 
blows southward across Canada and the United States, product 
the cold climate of these countries. Various writers have describe: 
the intense cold of northern Canada. Lewis and Clarke mention 
h pogering of the winter cold on the Upper Missouri, and “the 
northers ” blow fiercely in the winter into the Gulf of Mexico. 
The great mass of air, therefore, that over this continent in 
the winter flows southward to the Gulf of Mexico, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which, and against elevated land, the vapour that is 
atthe same time brought from the Tropical Atlantic is largely 
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pass from regions where the air is cold and dry to localities where 
warm air brings copious supplies of vapour for condensation ; and 
the dry winds thus brought tend to re-establish the equilibrium 
of atmospheric pressure which had been destroyed by the con- 
densation. | 

A part only, however, of the vapour of the tropical seas passes 
into the Gulf of Mexico, as large portions of it turn northward, 
over the Atlantic as well as over the Pacific Oceans, which 
portions are condensed on the western coasts of Europe and 
America. But the air which contained the vapour does not, after 
that vapour has been condensed, return to the tropics over the 
same two oceans, as in neither of them do north winds prevail. 





The moist south-west winds of the Atlantic, after being deprived 


ofa l art of their vapour by cold, return in a state over 
the oe louie of the old peroa lg whilst the sary af the 
northern part of the Pacific—after furnishing the rains of Western 
America—pass over Russian America and Behring Strait towards 
the Arctic Ocean, and return over the low lands of the central 
okie America as dry winds. Both of these land-winds are dry, 

ecause they have been deprived of much of their vapour, among 
mountains, by cold; and they afterwards pass from colder to 
warmer latitudes, which renders them more capable of taking up 
moisture : and they press and flow towards their termini, becanse 
there vapour has been brought from other parts by other winda, 
to be condensed and to create a comparative vacuum in the 





Being in the northern hemisphere, these winds, with their pecu- 
leksiten. are known to European meteorologists, but these me- 
teorologists do not admit that the prime disturbing cause is the 
condensation of vapour producing a vacuum in certain localities 
within the tropics, as 1 have explained. In the southern hemi- 
sphere we have facts of a similar character, which are not equally 
well known. In that part of the world, as in the north, dry winds 
blow from cold to warm latitudes, giving a particular character to 
certain districts; and they also, as in the north, terminate in 
localities where a partial vacuum in the atmosphere has been 
created by condensation of vapour which has been brought from 
other parts. And thus we find that in both hemispheres cold and 
dry winds blow—not generally towards the equator as w.e. and 
$.£. winds, a8 is commonly assumed—but directly towards local 
areas of condensation of vapour, which areas are always found to 
be elevated lands, against which, at the same time, warm and 
moist winds also blow. ' 

In the southern hemisphere there are not such broad con- 
tinents as there are in the northern, yet the same flow of air over 
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land—rather than over water—from cool to warm latitudes, is 
observable in the former as in the latter. But there is ample 
breadth of ocean imthe southern hemisphere over which a cold 
aérial current might pass from the Antarctie Ocean to the tropics, 
and thus restore the equilibrium of pressure in a disturbed atmos- 
phere in the way indicated in the Hadleian theory of winds, if 
the causes of atmospheric disturbance recognised in that theory 
were those which are really in operation. Over the whole 
Southern Ocean, however, no palpable polar wind is to be found 
blowing tothe tropics, such winds being confined to the compara- 
tively small portions of Jand which exist in that hemisphere. 

Four separate winds in the southern hemisphere may be traced, 
blowing from the s., in a way that makes them correspond with 
the dry northern winds in the northern hemisphere, giving a par- 
ticular character to the countries over which they pass, namely, 
two in America, one in Africa, and one in Australia. 
these southern winds and their places of termination we may now 
direct our attention, in order to trace the prime causes of the dis- 
turbances of the atmosphere in this part of the world that produce 
such marked effects over extensive countries. 

The first of these which may be noticed is the wind that blows 
along the low land of the western coast of South America. It is 
first found about Valparaiso, say in lat. 33°, blowing moderately, 
but it Increases in strength as it proceeds towards the equator, 
passing over Chile and Lower Peru, until it reaches the province 
of apr eh a place which may be described as being in the 
most southern part of a very rainy district, included between 5° 
« and 8° of w. lat., into which much vapour is brought from the 
heated surface of the Bay of Panama, extending westward into the 
Pacific Ocean and the Mexican and Californian Seas. Now, if an 
atmospheric current is made to flow from the polar to the equa- 





torial regions, in the way alleged in the Hadleian theory of winds, 
why have we not a se. wind blowing over the whole Southern 
Ocean between America and New Zealand, instead of the present 
limited Peruvian wind over a narrow strip ofland? In this wide 
range of open sea, a w. wind of a decided character blows across 
the part s. of lat. 38°, and nearer to the equator a broad strip of 
calm occurs, until the eastern trade wind of the southern Pacific 
is reached; but over the whole of this extensive ocean no such 
s.£. wind is found blowing from the polar towards the equatoria 
regions, as would saeeately blow there if the Hadleian theo 

were true. The south wind of Peru does not extend far over the 
sea, but clings to the land, passing along the western slope of the 
Andes until it reaches the region of ‘condensation that has been 
named about the Bay of Panama. -And this it does, although on 
the western side of the Pacific, among the lofty islands of Austral- 
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asin and the Asiatic Archipelago, such condensation of vapour 


takes place as produces &. winds across both the South and North 
Pacific Oceans. ‘The south Peruvian wind 1g at last to some ex~ 
tent absorbed by the great eastern trade wind, but this takes place 
within the tropics, near to the American coast, whilst no palpable 
s or s.&. wind blows to the tropic in the open space between 
America and New Zealand. 1 

Of the Peruvian line of coast Mr. Darwin thus writes, —" At 
Arauco, near Quiapa, the country never suffers drouglit, the 
climate being a happy mean between the dry parching heat of 
northern Chile or Pera, and the continued wet wind and chilliness 
of Chiloé. June 3. Northern Chile, —The whole country, from the 
coast to the Cordillera, is desert and uninhabited, from Yerba 
Buena to Carizal. Port of Iquique, lat. 20.—A slight shower of 
rain falls only once in very many years, and the whole country is 
utterly desert " p, 427, Captain FitzRoy says, “the city of 
Coquimbo is called ‘La Serena.’ In settled weather a fresh 
southerly wind springs up, @ little before noon, and blows till 
about sunset. The usual strength of the southerly sea-breeze, 
as it is called, though it blows along the land from the &., is such 
that a good ship would carry double recfed top-sails. The coast 
of Peru is free from storms, the wind blows moderately along the 
land, or from it, and there is little or no rai =p 483. “The 
country is arid”—p. 481. “ Point Jara, Lat. 25. s,—Neither 
water nor timber is to be had within 25 leagues of this place "— 
p- 209. Such is this line of country ; and the dry wind continues 
to blow, giving the country, over which it passes, a desert cha- 
racter, until it approaches rainy Guayaquil, situated in 9° of & 


The second American a wind, in this hemisphere, is found 
on the eastern side of the Cordillera of the Andes: it therefore 
blows in a direction nearly parallel with that on the western coast, 

ouch not in the same latitudes. It commences its course not 
far from the Straits of Magellan, and passes over eastern Pata- 
gonia and the Pampas of Buenos «Ayres, approaching the great 
region of condensation of vapour that exists on the eastern side of 
the Andes, and which furnishes the immeuse volumes of water that 
flow down the great La Plata and Amazon rivers. This exten- 
sive line of flat country, from the Straits of Magellan to the region 
of condensation named, is dry—like Siberia and Bokhara, in the 
northern hemisphere—indicating what is known to be the fact, 
that “the Pampero,” or Pampas wind, is itself dry ; and it blows 
towards a region where the atmosphere must be made light by the 
large amount of vapour cquing from the tropical Atlantic, that 
is known to be there condensed, forming a sasiane vacuum, into 
which the cool and dry air passes from the line of country that 
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has been pointed out. The dry air itself dovs not take sufficient 
vapour to produce a considerable vacuum at the place of its ter- 
mination, nor does,much rain fall, excepting among the Andes, 
to the south of say the 25th degree of latitude, in. the countries 
over which the dry air passes. ‘The vacuum that gives birth to 
this southern wind is, therefore, evidently produced by condensa- 
tion of vapour, which is brought mostly up the broad valley of the 
Amazon from the tropical Atlantic Ocean ; and that condensation, 
by producing an atmospheric vacuum, must be considered the 
prime disturber of the airial equilibrium in this part of the world, 
which the influx of air from the south tends to restore. We thus 
see that in South America there are two south winds blowing along 
opposite sides of a range of mountains, towards two particular 
localities, where copious condensation is known to be taking place, 
whilst winds do not generally blow from the polar region, over the 
southern Pacific, towards the line of the equator. 

Of the dry country north of the Straits of Magellan, Darwin 
says, “On the eastern side of the Cordillera, from lat. 38° to 
Tee del Fuego, where a blue sky and fine climate prevail, the 
atmosphere has been drained of its moisture, and the arid plains of 
Estgans onia support a scauty vegetation. ‘The country near the 
mouth of the river (Rio Negro) is wretched in the extreme; water 
is extremely scarce, and, where found, is invariably brackish— 
p- 73. The river Colorado, nearly 80 m. distant north, is sepa- 
rated by a dry desert. From the dryness of the climate, a man 
may walk for days together over these plains, without finding a 
single drop of water.” And Captain FitzRoy states, that “ From 
Cape Corrientes to Bahia Blanca is a long and dreary line of coast, 
without a river whose mouth is not fordable. And in the interior, 
but verging on the shore, is a desert tract, called by the Indians 
‘the country of the devil.’ The most serious objection to this 
sone © on want of rain, Generally a bright sunn day is suc- 
ceeded by a cloudless and extremely clear night. ‘Two or three 
years sometimes pass without more than a slight shower.” —p, 105. 

The third locality in this hemisphere, in which a dry region may 
be found, is Southern Africa; but we are not in possession of the 
same amount of information 2, this part that we have of 
South America, which fortunate y has been visited by intelligent 
travellers. A large portion of South Africa is absolutely unknown 
to us, and the known parts have been little visited by scientific 
observers ; we are consequently without much information of the 
hygrometrical state of the atmosphere in this country, Even the 
amount of rain that falls annually is unknown beyond the Cape 
district, and the immediate neighbourhood of a part of the east 
coast. We have, therefore, to infer the state of the sphe 


mainly from the water discha ged by rivers. On neither the 
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eastern nor the western coast, from the Cape to about the sixth 
degree of latitnde, are there such discharges of water as are found 
in America and Asia. It appears that the country does not rise 
to a sufficient elevation to produce copious condensation of vapour 
and consequent heavy rain, and therefore little water is borne to 
the sea by rivers. ‘dry central part of South Africa extends 
from a few degrees south of the equator to, say the 30th degree 
of latitude, and it is of an average breadth of, say 15 degrees of 
longitude, extending from about the 15th to the 30th degree of 
east longitude ; yet in the whole of this large space no considerable 
river isfound, The Orange and the Great Fish rivers occasionally 
send water freely to the ocean, and there are others on the eastern 
coast, but no large volume of water descends m any of them, nor 
are they navigable far from the sea. Those who have attempted 
to explore the interior have found the country generally dry, so 
much so, indeed, as to leave the explorers often greatly distressed 
through a want of water while passing from one small stream to 
another. There is not here that entire absence of water over a 
large area that is found in the great Sahara to the north of the 
Equator; nor does the country appear to be quite so destitute of 
that important article as is a large part of eastern Patagoma; but 
yet it may justly be called a dry desert country. The deficiency 
of water renders it almost inaccessible to explorers, and that de- 
ficiency is evidently the cause of such a small number of human 
ee found in it by travellers. Ay ee 
ptain . Harris, in bis Wild Sports of Africa, thus speaks 
of this geographical locality when in Jat. 29° on the plains of 
the Vaal river. “In common with other countries remote from 
the sea-coast this portion of the continent receives its rain ip 
thander-showers during the summer months ; and there being none 
during the rest of the year, the climate, notwithstanding frequent 
nocturnal dews, is characterized by extreme ie The sun 
shines with matchless splendour through a sky of delicate blue, 
which is rarely visited by a cloud.” 
Now, there can be little doubt that the cause of this country 
eing in such a condition as that described is the same as that 
which has been traced in South America. ‘The land in general is 
tively low, as it is in eastern Patagonia; but towards the 
orth it becomes more elevated, and, as the equator is approached, 
mountains appear, some of which are so high as to be covered with 
snow. The Rev. Mr. Rebmann, during a journey in November, 
1848, observed that these mountains are within 4° s. of the 
equator. “ There are (he says) two summits rising to the limit 
‘snow out of the common® mountain mass. The eastern is the 
lower, and terminates in several peaks, the snow on which varies 
with the season, The western summit is the it a perpetual 
Ni 
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snow mountain ; it rises above its neighbour, and is forméd like 
an immense dome. It is 10 or 12 m. distant from the eastern sum- 
mit, the intervening <pace presenting a saddle.” 

This is about the locality which bas been long noted on some 
maps as having perpetual rain; and towards this part winds blow 
from different quarters, some of them no doubt bringing the vapour 
which produces the rain, There does not seem to be auy strong 
serial current coming from the Indian Ocean, which hes to the 
east, and the eta ok Zanguibar is known to be dry; but from the 
Gulf of Guinea and the Atlantic, a wind is stated to be always 
blowing, and generally with considerable strength. The tropical 
air in this gulf is ofhigh ee gr egy and very humid, being nearly 
saturated with vapour; and from the Atlantic Ocean, on bot 
sides of the equator, this air rushes across the gulf towards the 
mountain region of perpetual rain, supplying the material for pro- 
ducing the raim and papers Rg partial vacuum in the atmosphere. 
But the mass of air which blows over the comparatively low 
country of Southern Africa from the neighbourhood of the Cape 
of Good Hope passes towards these mountains from cooler to 
warmer latitudes, and therefore will be dry in its passage. This 
dry wind is not so uniform, nor always of such strength, as that 
which is found in some other parts similarly circumstanced, as, no 
doubt, it is more or less disturbed in its passage by hills and ridges 
of land, but it appears generally to blow from the south. Now, 
air re from 30° of s. lat. towards the equator would, at the 
level of | 





sea, be disposed to take up rather than to deposit 
moisture; to receive vapour through evaporation, rather than to 
furnish it for condensation; and as the country does not rise to 
any great height until the equator is approached, this mass of air 
passes over the continent of Southern Africa generally as a dry 
wind, Here, then, we see why South Africa is a desert country. 
Like Eastern Patagonia and the waterless desert of Peru, the 
winds that blow over it go from a cool latitude to a warm one; 
but they do this evidently because in the warm latitude a com- 
parative vacuum is made in the atmosphere by an almost constant 
condensation of vapour which has come from another locality to a 
mountainous region, 

It has been stated that little water is discharged by rivers from 
the southern part of this continent ; but such a statement does not 
apply to the mountainous regions near the equator, and extending 
from it to the western coast, as a large body of water passes down 
the great river Zaire or Congo, as well as down other rivers which 
run westward from the mountaina and enter the Atlantic to the 
seuth of the equator. We therefore shave good evidence that in 
the central part of Africa there exists a region of condensation of 
aqueous vapour, which vapour is brought principally from the 
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Gulf of Guinea, and condensed among mountains, producing a 
vacuum, towards which the air from more southern parts presses and 
flows as a southern wind. And being carried foto the vacuum, and 
ascending to a sufficient heigut, its own portion of vapour is cooled 
and condensed, increasing the vacuum, and augmenting the rain- 
fall in the area. ‘This course being continued and perpetuated 
makes Southern Africa the dry god bared country that it is, and 
80 difficult to be explored by travellers, 

The interior of Australia is litthe known, and therefore some- 
what difficult to deal with, The few inhabitants who have gone 
from Europe to that country are generally settled on its coasts, 
or on the banks of rivers, the greater part of the interior being 
left in possession of the uncivilised natives who wander over ite 
vast and almost barren solitudes. Various attempts have been 
wade to discover the state of the interior parts, but they have 
ended in failure, rather from a want of the means of subsistence 
than from the hostility of the sabi The south-eastern are the 
parts principally occupied by European settlers, those parts bein, 
supplied with water; but, in proceeding northward, isdemicaalibe 
plains are found which are little visited by rain. In its present 
state this part of the world does not yield subsistence to ervilised 
man; it is, therefore, very difficult to explore, and undesirable to 
occupy. Such being the state in which this country is found, we 
are obliged to rely on facts which have come to our knowledg 
that have an analogy with others in better known countries. We 
have secn, in the parts already treated of, two features presented 
to our view that are common to them all, they being all traversed 
ny dry air, and that air passing to localities of great condenzation 
of vapour, And as Australia is found to be dry, like South 
Africa, Eastern Patagonia, and Western Peru, we naturally ask 
whether the cause which has produced the dry and barren state 
of these countries is to be found in active operation in Australia? 
In some of the more southern parts this is certainly not the case, 
as the falls of rain in them are equal to what are found in the 
better parts of Europe. And there are some extensive rivers, the 
Murray being navigable for hundreds of miles, But a very large 

ion of this country, say between the latitudes of 20° and 30° a, 
is, a8 far as known, without an adequate supply of water. Like 
the worst parts of South Africa, these extensive regions are ex- 
posed to a scorching sun unsereened by clonds, and scantily sup- 

Sir Thomas Mitchell, in his Travels in Australia, says of this 
eountry,—* An almost perpetual sunshine prevailed; dry cirro- 
cumulous clouds indeed “sometimes arose, but no point of the 
earth’s surface was of sufficient height to attract them. There 
seemed neither on the earth nor in the air sufficient humidity to 
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support a cloud. Dew was very uncommon. The hot winds of 
the Bogan brought no antidote as in Sydney. On the ee 
(in lat. wii the air Was i sasaotlee hot during the night” (vol. 1. 
p. 81), Many other persons who have written of this part of the 
world describe it in the same manner. : 

Now north of this country, among the islands of the East Indian 
Archipelago, there existe an area of condensation of aqueous 
vapour probably equal in magnitude to any other on the surface 
of the earth. It has been shown in a former work that different 
currents of air saturated with vapour flow towards and terminate 
about these islands. These aérial currents come from the Ara- 
binn Sea on the one side, and from the China Sea on the other ; 
from the Indian during the north-west as well as the south- 
West monsoons; and from the wide expanse of the Pacific Ocean, 
on both sides of the equator, almost without intermission. These 
currents of humid air produce heavy rains on and near to the 
lofty islands, which must create considerable atmospheric vacua 
ito which the aérial currents rush and create ascending vortices, 
the process being constantly renewed and perpetuated. Pre- 
suming that in the interior of Australia there are no elevated 
lands wp which moist air is made to ascend and condense its 
vapour, and thus determine a flow of air towards such lands, the 
pre i over this country would be impelled by its own weight 
towards the vacua over the islands, into which it would enter and 
ascend, leaving other air to follow in the same course, and con- 
stitute a genera) wind lida from the south across the whole 
country. This is evidently what takes place, and it accounts for 
the dry wind that passes over Central Australia. As already 

inted out, any wind passing from s. to ». in the southern 
wmisphere, moves from a cooler to a warmer latitude, and must 
consequently have its temperature raised by the greater power of 
the sun, thus making it a drier wind. And such a wind ee 
over land of only moderate elevation would not readily furnish 
rain; but, on the contrary, would be disposed to take up water 
by evaporation from any wet surface, and thus soon dry up an 
small streams which might descend from such hills ax had wodmil 
a little rain. Pills, and even mountains, are said to exist on the 
north-eastern side of the country ; and there may be some in the 
interior on which moderate raine fall, relieving the general state of 
dryness ; but these, from all the accounts given, scem insufficient 
to counteract the great effect produced by condensation of vapour 
over the large lofty islands of the Archipelago, which leaves 
the central plains of Australia dry, scorched, and barren, like the 
Great Sahara of Northern Africa. i 

It may, however, be observed, that at the commencement of 
the dry lines of country in the southern hemisphere, that have 
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been described, rainy districts exist. The Cape of Good Hope 
has a considerable supy y of rain; Van Diemen’s Land is a wet 
country; and Tierra de Fuego and Western Patagonia have 

enching rains that hardly ever cease falling, summer or winter. 
The vapour which is known to be abundant over the wide extent 
of the Southern Ocean is therefore to a certain extent condensed 
in these mountainous countries, and ascending atmospheric currents, 
more or less strong, must be formed over them. ‘he air in these 
localities may, therefore, be deprived of some of its moisture before 
it passes towards the tropics; and it is very likely that this dried 
air descends and flows over the arid lines of country that terminate 
in the tropical localities of great condensation of vapour. Were 
there no elevated lands at the three last-named places, the air to 
the north of them would probably have more vapour than it now 
has, and might resemble that which flows over the continent of 
North America, which has a certain degree of dryness, because it 
passes from a cool toa warm Jatitude, rather than from having had 
its vapour condensed by ascension of mountains at its northern 
extremity. The extreme southern rainy localities may, therefore, 
make the winds which are passing from them drier than they 
otherwise would be; but it is the large amount of condensation of 
vapour, and the consequent vacuum at the terminus, that create 
the dry aérial current in each locality. 

The four southern countries that have been described have, 
then, all the same geographical features of climate and character ; 
and these features are evidently determined by the particular 
winds which blow over them. And _ the general characters are 
the same as those of other countries formerly examined by me in 
other papers, that is to say the deserts of 7 a, and 
Arabia, and the great desert of Northern Africa. In all these 
parts, dry winds blow towards localities, known to be areas of con- 
densation of vapour, and therefore where comparative atmospheric 
vacua must be created; and no cause, but these vacua, seems to 
‘be capable of producing the winds, A general flow of the atmo- 
sphere in the lower regions, from cold to warm latitudes, would not 
create local winds, blowing to particular points or areas, but would 
cause the air to pass over the extensive low level of the ocean 
towards the equator in a uniform manner and direction. 

In July, 1853, at a meeting of an American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, a paper was presented by Mr. L. Blodget, 
in which, among other things, it was stated that, in the western 
part of Texas, “a monsoon blows from May to November, day 
and night, for months together, over the whole district seals | 
hy the “Rio Grande and *the San Pedro and Picos on the s.w., 
and merging gradually in the low plain of Texas on the B.” 
This wind is claimed as “‘a true desert monsoon, and analogous 
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to the desert winds of Africa and Asia.” And it is asserted to be 
“a non-precipitating wind, increasing in temperature and rare- 
faction, and exhausting itself in a rainless district beyond which it 
does not extend.” This part was previously almost unknown to 
European meteorologists: the facts are therefore interesting. The 
lowality described appears in the summer to have the character of 
adry desert, and to be similar to the lines of country in the 8. 
that have been traced. But Mr. Blodget says that the dry winds 
exhaust themselves in a rainless district! “Is this only a belief; 
such as is so often entertained, and therefore announced as a fact ? 
or is it an ascertained fact? The wind is deseribed as tei in 
the summer season from the s.x., and of course from the Gulf of 
Mexico, over low land, towards the high Rocky Mountains, among 
which all the great rivers extending from the Red River to the 
Missouri take their rise. Now these rivers are known to be sup- 
plied with water to such an extent as to prove that heavy rains 
must fall about their sources, and winds blow up the valley of the 
Mississippi constantly during the summer, bearing, as may be 
ease the vapour which is condensed among the Rocky 

ountains. The probability therefore is, that this south-east 
monsoon, which passes over a rainless district, blows to the area of 
condensation, at the sources of the rivers, among the mountains. 
Further accounts may show whether this locality forms an excep 
tion to many others that have common characters, or that Mr. 
Blodget had observed only a part of the phenomena open to his 
examination, when he sup he had seen the whole, When a 
dry wind blows into a vacuum among mountains, produced by 
vapour brought from another quarter, the wind may enter the 
vacuum ata considerable elevation, and in the latter portion of its 
course may not be palpable near the surface of the earth; this 
seems to be the state of things between the desert of Scinde and 
the Himalayan mountains. But if heavy rain falls in a locality 
towards which a dry wind blows, we may safely infer that it blows 
towards a rain-made atmospheric vacuum. Should the part de- 
scribed by Mr. Blodget prove to be a district made rainless in 
summer, by condensation m the country to the north of it, it will 
prove a striking instance of the power of vapour to cause a wind 
to blow bomaile the place where its condensation is occurring, 
The vacuum about the sources of the Missouri would be proved 
to be sufficient to draw air even from the Mexican gulf, in epipo- 
sition to the powerful influences that exist in other parts around 
that gulf, and also to make the air pass northward over the rain- 
less district described, 

It is generally asserted in meteorolofical works, in accordance 
with the Hadleian theory of winds, that in the northern hemi- 
sphere, the polar aérial current returns to the tropics as a north- 
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east wind, until within the tropics it becomes an east wind. But 
this is not correct, even as far as respects the land in Asia, a part 
Jong known, as over Siberia and Bokhara itis north, in Persia 

od Arabia it is a general north-west wind, and blows as such in 
the winter over the Arabian Sea and the Northern Indian Ocean. 
Up the Valley of the Nile the perennial wind blows from the 
north. Over the immense extent of the flat Sahara the predomi- 
nant direction of the movement of the atmosphere, fitful and 
irregular as it is, is towards the Rainy Mountains near the 
equator ; and this direction is changed in a decided manner only 
at certain times when the “ Harmattan” prevails; this temporary 
wind being now known to be produced by tornadoes in the 
Equatorial Atlantic, What is called the “eastern trade wind” 
in the Northern Atlantic, as has been shown, is cansed by conden- 
sation of vapour against the Cordillera of the Andes. 

In like manner, the wind that passes over the middle of the 
continent of North America in the winter, the time when the 
polar winds are supposed to be the strongest, blows from the 
north, but is more inclined to become a western than an eastern 
wind. Where this wind is first found, near the mouth of Mackenzie 
River, the most western part is in about the 130th degree of west 

mgitude, whilst at the southern terminus in the Bay of Mexico 
and the West Indies, the most western portion does not go beyond 
the 100th degree of west longitude. And it often blows over the 
United States to the eastern coast, as a north-west wind, making 
that country very cold in the winter. There is certainly a barrier 
to this wind in the Rocky and Mexican Mountains, along the 
eastern side of which it blows, as a “norther,” into the Gulf of 
Mexico; but this does not alter the fact of the wind being gene- 





\ rally a north-west, rather than a north-east wind, blowing from 


\the polar to the tropical regions. And what is the state of the 
i n . ere on the saree PR of this barrier? Is a north-east 
ind found there? No—the whole mass of air is in motion across 

\ Northern Pacific, not from the north-east, the direction in 
which theory has represented the polar winds as blowing in the 
northern hemisphere, but directly from the west. A arene 
western wind blows in the Northern Pacific, up to about 60° o 
latitude, bringing heavy rain to the whole American coast. 

Whilst no north-east wind blows over the Northern Pacific, it 
is well known that westerly winds generally prevail in the northern 
part of the Atlantic, leaving the aerial polar currents to pass 
towards the tropics over land alone, as in fact they generally do, 
in the way already described: and these various winds show us, 
pretty clearly, what are th? great movements of the atmosphere in 
no decided south-east wind is found. With smal! exceptions, the 
whole of this portion of the surface of the globe, seuth of 38° of 
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latitude, is ocean; but in no part have we a south-east polar wind, 
such as, in the common theory, is said to exist. In this hemi- 
sphere, outside of the tropics, there is not much elevated land to 
peosnee condensation of the vapour that is so abundant over the 
Southern Ocean, and therefore masses of air are not so extensively 
transferred from one latitude to another, as in the northern hemi- 
sphere. Air must nevertheless be cooled in the southern polar 
regions, but it passes towards the tropics over land, and not over 
the ocean. The tropical trade winds of the Atlantic and Pacific 
ee ane then those which ae remain to countenance = 
elan | ,» 43 they, no doubt, originally suggested it. But 
the causes of shes winds Bers been be ptie ry to be ws 
tion of vapour against the elevated ridges of the tropical 
and. the lofty islands of the East Indian Avciemeane: And it has 
also been proved that mountains within the tropics produce west 
winds, asin the Gulf of Guinea, and on the western side of the 
Eastern Archipelago ; and this could not take place if the Hadleian 
theory were true, 

In treating on the subject of particular winds, and tracing their 
proximate causes, considerable difficulty is experienced in dis- 
tinguishing, with simplicity and clearness, those that are local and 
temporary, from others that are more general and comparatively 
permanent. Of the former it has not bee sed to treat in 
the present paper, but still it is desirable to observe, that over 
very large portions of the earth there are numerous local causes 
of disturbance in the atmosphere, that produce limited and 
temporary effects. In addition to, and apart from these, however, 
there are, about certain elevated lands, causes of greater and 
longer continued disturbances, which make them more or less per- 
manent ; and some of these have been more particularly considered 
in this paper. But in order to obtain a clearer view of the worki 
of these causes, it becomes Necessary tO piss OVET NUMerous sm: 
and temporary disturbances, which more or less interfere with the 
larger and more permanent, and always force themselves on the 
attention of casual observers. To introduce and discuss these in 
detail, at the same time that we are considering the special results 
on the earth's surface of more important disturbances, would how- 
ever produce complication, render the subject more tedious and 
gt to eacersinns and mraten it in an obscurity which does 
not belong to it. The laws, or principles, which goyern 
the changes that take place in our trish are wh afin 
obscure or complicated ; though, perhaps, they may appear to be 
so, from ouly occasional observations of the phenomena, and from 
the way in which the subject is genePally treated. Yet, in this 
respect, meteorology does not materially differ from other sciences, 
some of which were formerly equally obscure. Chemistry in the 
hands of the, alchemists was as chaotic and incomprehensible as 
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meteoral zy ig at present. And to ancient astronomers, not 
having the clue to assist them, which a knowledge of the laws of 


seg a affords, the heavenly bodies appeared to dance through 
vx¢ heavens in complicated and involved figures that defied ana- 
tysis. But the laws of combination in definite ae ae OE in the 
one case, and of the mutual attraction of ponderable bodies in the 
other, have furnished means of rendering that which was formerly 
a mass of confusion or obscurity, comparatively clear and simple. 
And the different laws of cooling by expansion of the constituents 
of the atmosphere, and those which govern heat in its chemical 
union with, and separation from, water, when properly understood 
seem to afford equal evidence of the nature of the 
are ever taking place in our atmosphere. 

Under the operation of these laws, certain localities have great 
influence in producing motion in the atmosphere, and creating the 
general currents in it which determine its circulation, Over the 
ocean, evaporation is constantly taking up vapour, which by its elastic 
force expands and diffuses itself through the gases; and the 
amount of heat thus taken up, to be afterwards used in expanding 
the gases in particular localities, is enormous. Through a differ- 
ence in the laws of cooling, by expansion, of vapour and gases, 
this heat would, in all parts, be given out at certain heights, when 
the cold of the gases condensed the vapour, and rains would fall 
with considerable uniformity. But as there are certain elevated 
lands distributed over the surface of the earth, against these the 
vapour is largely condensed, and towards these lands atmospheric 
currents flow, or winds blow, producing continvous aérial move- 
iments, and ascents in the area of condensation. The ascents 
cause a boiling up and overflowing of large masses of the atmo- 
sphere, in the higher regions where they diffuse themselves, and 
in time descend, perhaps in parts far distant, or they may press 
upon and put in motion other parts beneath them. 

Many of these localities of condensation have been pointed out 
im this as well as in former papers, but they may be here brought 
together in an order relating to their importance. The first that 
may be named is found on the eastern side of the lofty Andes, 
where the rivers La Plata, Amazon, and Orinoco have their 
sources. The second is in and about the Himalaya Mountains, 
from which all the great rivers of Southern Asia take their 
rise,—the Indus, Ganges, and Brahmaputra in Hindostan ; the 
sfonut 0; and the Yang-tse-kiang-keou, in China; and many 
other a streams. The great Asiatic Archipelago is the third 

ity, though there are no large rivers there to mark the amount 
of condensation. The trofical African Mountains may be next 
named, from which flow the Nile to the north, and the Congo to 
the west. The Rocky Mountains of North America, and the 
mountains of Chile, Western Patagoma, and Tierra del Fuego, 
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come next in order, as areas of condensation, to be followed by the 
Alps and other mountain chains of central Europe, and the 
Scandinavian and British mountains. Over all these mountainous 
countries aqueous vapour is largely condensed, giving particular 
characters to the veaieatile Datta; pate the snonabale is made to 
boil up and overflow at each place in proportion to the amount of 
vapour brought for condensation, and the eee to which the 
vertical current ascends. The air discharged above, in due time 
comes down to the surface, and thus a general circulation of the 
atmosphere is established. 

Direct heating, by the sun, of the surface of the globe, and con- 
sequently of the air that rests upon it, would, there is no doubt, as 
stated in the Hadleian theory of winds, produce to a small extent 
movement of the atmosphere, if it were not moved by a more 
powerful force; but that heating would take place gradually from 
one latitude to another, and by msensible gradations; the cireula- 
tion of air therefore which would take place from this cause alone 
would be slow, regular, and feeble. When dry air, in conse- 
quence of being heated by the direct rays of the sun, now ascends 
in the atmosphere, it is soon cooled by expansion; and asit takes no 
supply of latent heat with it, to be given out when cooled, it soon 
acquires the — due to the elevation, and little disturb- 
ance is produced. As explained formerly, there is no evidence 
that dry air ascends over hot plains to any considerable height, nor 
that cool air comes in quantities to such plains, as a fresh supply 
to be successively heated and raised, It is not denied that any 
even the slightest local heating will expand air, when it will be 
pressed up by adjoining heavier air, in proportion to the expansion, 
nor that heated tropical air is to some eat extent forced upwards 
by cool polar air, This is admitted to be true both in theory and 
in fact ; but it is contended that it must be a slight and mild 

eration, and among the violent disturbances which often take 
place in our atmosphere can scarcely be traced. 

Over the Caribbean Sea clouds have been observed in the higher 
regaons, moving in a direction opposite to that of the wind below, 
and these observations have been often quoted as evidence in 
favour of the Hadleian theory. But these appear to be only some 
instances of the expansion and flow of air from very rainy locali- 
ties, where it has been made to boil up by successive condensation 
of ascending vapour. The precise courses of upper currents are not 
known, but there is reason to presume that they generally flow 
towards the parts where the lower currents are found to commence. 
When clouds are seen to pass over the Caribbean Sea towards 
the x., whilst a wind is blowing below*towards the w., it may be 
presumed that the upper current is passing towards that part of 
the ocean where the x. trade wind is first found as a dry wind, 
which is over the Atlantic at some distance from the Canary 
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Islands. There does not appear to be any palpable flow of air 
near the surface to feed this trade wind at its commencement, and 
therefore it may be presumed to be fed, at least yp ially, by 
descending air, which had been previously deprived of its moisture 
in higher regions. Such descended air soon flows over the surface 
towards an area of condensation, and if this should involve passing 
over cooler towards warmer latitudes, as the air does over the 
countries treated of in this paper, the parts will partake of a desert 
character, and might be marked as vg on our maps in connection 
with the aerial currents, presenting a more satisfactory ee Nit ta- 
tion of the greatly varied surface of the globe than is to be found 


at present. 

Ie is desirable that travellers exploring a country which is but 
little known should particularly observe certain natural phenomena 
connected with the atmosphere. Wind generally arrests attention 
to some extent, but there is not much care bestowed in describing 
the different kinds of winds that are met with. It is important to 
ascertain as far as possible the general direction in which the mass 
of air is moving, and whether the wind is feeble, moderate, or 
: If it should be slight and continuous, it may be presumed 
that the disturbing cause is operating at a considerable distance; 
whereas, if it is strong, and also fitful, the probability is that the 
cause is near. ‘The general wind is, however, frequently broken 
in upon by local movements of the atmosphere, and the direction, 
ie and duration of these movements should be estimated and 

‘ed. in order to furnish the means of judging respecting the 
locality of the disturbance and its character there. A  thermo- 
meter is generally taken by all travellers, and it would be easy to 
have a wet bulb attached to the same frame with the dry bulb 
thermometer. A registration of the former with the latter, would 
indicate the hygrometrical state of the air as well as the tempera- 
ture. A record of these instruments at sunrise, and at the hottest 
period of the day, say 1 or 2 p.m., would show the local changes of 

pour as well as of temperature, would materially add to our 

aphical knowledge, and might enable us to account for pecu- 
arities in the conditions of countries, as well as to judge of others 
that have not been explored. Had such information been fur- 
nished by those who have partially succeeded in penetrating the 
interior of Australia, it might materially assist future explo 
both in determining the direction in which they should proceed 
and the probable kind of country they should find. ‘The atmo- 
phere generally is in motion over the country, and more or less 
‘ndicates its condition: the atmospheric peculiarities and changes 
should therefore be eareful]y noted and recorded. 
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XIV.—Explorations through the Valley of the Atrato to the Pacific, 
in Search of a Route for a Ship Canal. 
By direction of F. M. Kenuer, Esy., of New York, 
Communicated by the Secuerany, 
Read, April 28, 1856. 


Iw treating on the various facilities for connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific Ocean, by a canal through the Great American Isthmus, 
Baron Humboldt drew attention nearly fifty years since, to the 
course of the Atrato and its tributaries, and to the depre: ions 
said to exist in the range of mountains between that river and the 
Pacific. 


The roves of commerce in the Pacific, since the dis y of 
gold in California and Australia, has Fae easy a large traffic Loth 
of passengers and goods across the Isthmus; leading to the forma- 
ton of the Panama Railway, and to an active use the waters of 
Lake Nicaragua and its outlet, the river San Juan del Nicaragua. 
Surveys have been effected at Tehuantepec, and from the G lf of 
Honduras to Fonseca Bay. An endeavour, supported by the 
governments of Great Britain, France, and the United States, was 
also made to survey the Isthmus between Caledonia Bay and the 
Gulf of St. ert In the papers of Captain Robert FitzRoy, 
printed in the Journals of this Society, other routes are described 
or td, but it is unnecessary to add further to this general 
view of the subject, than to observe that none of them have pre 
sented facilities warranting the construction of that great deside- 
ratum, @ navigable passage between the two oceans, 

No material additions to our knowledge of the Atrato River 
had been made, since Raron Humboldt drew attention to it, until 
the year 1852. In that year, Mr. Kelley of New York, impressed 
by Baron Humboldt’s reports in favour of the Atrato, resolved on 
causing a survey of that river to be made, including the routes 
between it and the Pacific, for the purpose of determining whether 
a ship canal could be constructed in that quarter, 

At the expense of Mr. Kelley and other gentlemen, a surveying 
Atrato, ee et ga of Mr. J.C, Trautwine, a civil 
engineer of Philadelphia, who had previously been engaged in 
ie grrwaens! the formation of the Panama Railway: 7a 

r. Trautwine palpi en the mouths of the Atrato and the 
course of the river to Quibdo, where the Atrato is joined from 
the west by the River Quito. During jis ascent of the river, Mr. 
Trautwine also partially examined several of its tributaries as he 
arrived at their mouths. 


# 
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Abeve Quibdo, Mr. Trautwine directed his attention in the first 
place to the River Quito and its tributary the Pato; and having 
ascended the Pato to its source, he crossed the dividing ridge to 
the River Baudo, which he descended to its mouth mn Pacific. 
Returning from thence to Quibdo, he retraced his steps along the 
Baudo, as far as its confluence with the Pépé. Here he changed his 
route, by ascending that river to its source, crossing the dividing 
ridge to the River Suruceo, one of the head waters of the San 
Juan, and proceeding along the last named river to Quibdo. In 
proceeding from the San Juan to Quito, he crossed the water 
parting, said to be intersected by the Raspadura Canal. But no 
such work was known in the neighbourhood, and the pa to 
Quibdo, from San Pablo on the San Juan, across this ridge, which 
divides the waters of the Atlantic from those of the Pacific, follows 
the course of the Santa Monica, the San Pablo, and the Quito; 
names by which the western branch of the Atrato is designated 
at successive portions of its course. This route was again traversed 
by Mr. Trautwine, in a journey from Quibdo along the San Juan, 
to its mouths at Chirambira, on the Pacific, from whence he 
proceeded to the adjacent anchorage of Buena Ventura, and re- 
turned home by way of Panama, in the month of September, 1852, 
having entered the Atrato in June. During this journey, astrono- 
mical observations for latitude were made as often as the usually 
obscured state of the heavens would allow. Altitudes were taken 
by the spirit level and barometer, the width of the river by angles 
from a measured base, and distances along the streams by re- 
peated observations of the rate of the boat's passage, The depth 
of the streams, velocity of the current, and rise and fall of the 
water, were also observed; and generally whatever could con- 
tribute to a knowledge of the country, and the specific object of 
the expedition. | | 
In 1853, two parties were despatched at the sole expense of 
Mr. Kelley, under Mr. Porter and Mr. J. C. Lane, civil engifieers 
of New York, for the purpose of following up Mr. Trautwine’s 
labours. Mr. Porter's investigation catended, along the Atrato 
and Quito, to San Pablo on the San Juan; the route previously 
taken by Mr. Trautwine, whose observations were fully confirmed 
by the levels and surveys of his successor. Mr. Lane also ex- 
amined the Atrato to Quibdo, and from thence took the eastern 
route along the Atrato to the Andagueda, from whence he crossed 
the dividing ridge to the San Juan, and declared it to be imprac- 
ticable. - Lane also examined the Raspadura, and confirmed 
by his own observation the reports previously given by the inha- 
bitants to Mr. Trautwine. , | 

These expeditions, well supplied with instrument: 


ample information concerning the Atrato from its mouths to its 
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head-waters, and across the intervening summits to the* rivers: 
Bando and San Juan. : 

The Atrato falls into the Gulf of Darien through nine mouths 
called “bocas” or “ caiios” intersecting an extensive swamp. 
They are named from west to east, Taréna, Candelaria, Pava, 
Matuntubo, Coquito, Coco grande, Pantano, Uraba, and Piguindé, 
Bocas Tareno and Matuntubo discharge much larger volumes of 
water than any of the others; but the Boca: Coquito appears to 
offer superior facilities for improving the navigation. 

For 96 m. above the Boca Coquito, measured by the windings 
of the river, the width of the Atrato is generally between 750 anid 
1000 ft. Throughout this distance, the channel is also sufficiently 
deep for the largest ocean steamers and sailing vessels. At the 
River Sucio, 61 m. above Boca Coquito, the width is 1050 ft., 
with a low water channel of 50 ft. in depth. Seventy-five m. above 
Boca Coquito the width is 950 ft., and the depth 44 ft. In many 
intermediate spots, soundings were taken at GO to 75 ft. It must 
be remarked that the river was lower at this time than it had been 
for 20 years. The ordinary height of the water is indicated by a 
line along the banks, below whic ho grass grows, and this line was 
d to 4 feet above the water, near the confluence of the Na ipl, 

It was generally impossible to measure base lines on shore for 
determining the width of the river, on account of the soft mud and 
dense vegetation, as well as the detention of the boat Jaden with 
ize. On this account, the length of the boat, 68 ft, was 
taken asa base line; and at every stoppage for meals or other 
purposes, Mr, T'rautwine and his assistants took simultaneous 
angles from each end of the boat to some well-defined object on 
the banks. The instruments were graduated to minutes, and 
errors are estimated to be within 10 or 20 ft. Whenever it was 
practicable, base lines were measured on shore. 

Crepes Quibdo, at a distance of 220 m, above the Caio 
Coquito, the Atrato is 850 ft. wide, with a current v Ing from 
2% to 3 m. per hour, and a depth varying from 8 to 20 ft The 
fall of the river from Quibdo to the sea is less than 3 in. to a m. 
Steam navigation might be extended as far as the confluence of 
the San Pablo and Certigui, 32 m. above Quibdo. Twenty-one 
m. above the mouth of the Certigui is the confluence of the 
Raspadura and Monica, which unite to form the San Pablo. At 
this point the navigation is limited to a boat channel of 10 to 20 
ft. in width, and usually 3 to 4 ft. in depth. 

The Raspadura was reported to Baron Humboldt, as having 
been made into a canal by the curate of Novita in 1788; but it 
proves to be an inferior stream to the Monica, and the recollection 
of any such work does not exist in the neighbourhood. It is quite 
probable that a curate interested in the bowting-business, may 
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ve exercised sufficient influence over some of the gold-hunting 
bers of his flock, to induce them to cut-down a few bushes, 
mn to hollow out a short gutter, between two, streams flowing in 
ontrary directions from the summit. Such a ditch may have 
fen used as part of a canoe-slide from one stream to the other; 
and precisely the same kind of canal could now be made: by a 
dozen expert labourers, in a fow days. tal 
The Raspadura has been abandoned by travellers for some 
| «years, and is superseded by the Santa Monica. Along the latter 
stream, the line of levels showed the lowest summits between the 
 Atrato and the San Juan, to be 183 ft. above the San Juan at San 
Pablo; and 80 ft. above the head of the canoe navigation on the 
Monica. 7 fi 
‘The width of the San Juan at San Pablo is 450 ft., the depth 
5 ft., and the current, 3 miles per hour, ‘The length of the river 
from San Pablo to the Pacific at Chirambira is 123 miles. Tt 
receives several tributaries which are named in Mr. ‘Trautwine’s 
map, cottains several islands, and terminates in a sandy bay, 
through a swampy delta. 
~The dividing ridge between the Pato and the Baudo offered 
still less inducements for a ship canal, the summit being at least 
700 ft. above the Pate, while - descent to the Baudo was ex- 
tremely precipitous, passing for about a m. along a path varyin 
in’ breadth from 2 to 8 ft. ‘with vertical precipices oe wach eit 


descending to — of from 50, to more than 200 ft. These pre 







ipices consisted o and gravel; but they support a vegetation 
ne aly of grass and Be a also of full si tree eee their 


permanence can only be due to the absence of frost. 

The Bando wom to be navigable, with an average breadth of 
200 ft., but terminating in a bay which is only 4 to 9 ft. deep 
over its whole area. | 

This examination of the heads of the Atrato, and of the dividing 
ee rating its waters from those flowing into the Pacific; as 

ell asthe unfavourable nature of the latter, dispelled the prospect 
of a ship canal in that direction, and Jimited further inquiry to 


_ the lower “ha of the river. | 
‘ During [r. Lane's sojourn in Quibdo, his atiention was directed 
to the River Truando, by some Indians who bad arrived at Quibdo 
from the Pacific, by that route. His consequent preliminary ex 
amination of that river, proved to be so favourable, that another 


oe pedition for accomplishing its survey was resolved on. | 

- In the year 1854, Mr. Tikhe was dhovéteite despatched by Mr. 

Kelley, with four assistants provided with instruments and a full 

equipment, to examine the Truando. He ascended as far as 

Townsend junction, 38 m. from the confluence, and reported ‘the 

Truando to be 150 ft. wide, and 15 ft. deep up to that point, and 
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flowing through swamps. A fever contracted at Aspinwall.on 
the way hikes Reap him from pushing throu eee Pelee 
In November, 1854, another expedition under Mr. William 
Kennish, accompanied by Mr. Norman Rude and Dr. R. G. 
Jameson, was despatched by Mr. Kelley, with instructions to 


commence operations from the side of the Pacific. ‘The coast was 
to be followed from Panama Bay, southward as far as the latitude 
of the Truando in 7° n.; with a view to the discovery of a 
harbour, and of any depressions in the range of the Cordillera, 
which would admit of an open cut, without locks, between the two 
oceans. Observations presenting any prospect of such a result, 
were to be followed by a t orough survey ; for which the proper 
instruments and means were provided. 

Mr. Kennizh penetrated Darien Harbour as far aa Chapigan: 
where he obtained the assistance of Mr. Nelson, who resides the re, 
and of a pilot acquainted with the coast. Another pilot was also 
engaged at Garachine. Behind the village of Garachine, the 
mountains rise tothe height of 3000 ft. and pass southward, follow= 
ing the coast to Puerto Pinas, where their elevation is but little 
diminished. The can groan — with — forests, from 
the margin of the sea to the highest visible part of the ran No 
harbour for large vessels occurs southward fits Garachine Boab 
until, Puerto Pinas is reached. This harbour is 24 m. wide at the 
mouth, and extends inland for 5m. It is closely hemmed in by 
mountains, densely wooded, and rising to the height of 500 to 
100) ft. ‘The more distant ranges in the interior appear to rise 
above 3000 ft. A steep hill was ascended with great difficulty, 
and its altitude observed to be nearly 500 ft. The. folia e 
rendered it a gpa to obtain a prospect beyond a few 3 
and this difficulty occurred throughout the route. 

The coast between Puerto Pinas and Punto Ardita is bold and 
rocky. ‘There are two remarkable promontories—the northerly 
is called Punto Muerto, the southern is Punto Caracoles. Ip 
the vicinity of these points the small coasting vessels find anchor 
age. Punto Cocalito is another similar promontory, about 6 m. 
from Punto Ardita. At Punto Ardita, commences the bay which 
receives the Yurador and Paracuchichi rivers and others of less 
note. Here also a remarkable depression of the Cordillera, from 
altitudes of thousands of feet to only a few hundreds, presented a 
feature which it was determined to explore. The bay is bounded 
on the s. by the remarkable promontory of Cape Marzo, distant 
$5 m. from its northern limit at Punto Ardita. ‘The depth of the 
bay, from a line connecting the two headlands, is 15 m, 'The 
coast-line is formed by three great playas or sandy beaches: the 
first of which, forming a segment of a circle, extends from Punto 
éirdita to the mouths of the Yurador; the second continues in a 





straight line from the Yurador to the Paraecuchichi, a distance of 
10m.; the third extends, in a semicircular: form, to the mouth 
of the Corredor River, a distance of 15 m. ‘ 
The waves of the Pacific break in long continuous lines of surf 
against these elongated beaches, from whence the water deepens 
very regularly and gradually, affording anchorage in 10 to 30 
fathoms, on a sandy Fottoe, within 2 or 3 m. of the shore, 

Off the points of Ardita, Yurador, and Marzo, there are 
detached rocks, but all other parts of the bay are free from 
obstruction. | 

At Corredor, an indentation of the coast forms a safe anchorag 
and harbour, where large ships can find protection from near y 
every wind, within a distance of 7 or 8 m. from the mouth of the 
Paracuchichi. 

_ After an unsuccessful attempt to enter the Yurador, the party 
landed at Corredor, from whence, with the aid of a resident pilot, 
a bungo was navigated through the surf into the Paracuchichi. 
From the mouth of this river a spacious inlet was found extending 
northwards like a fine inland lake, with a perfectly smooth sur- 
face, 4 miles in length, and 250 to 500 yards in breadth at low 
water. The peninsula which separates it from the ocean is so 
densely covered with cocoa-nut palms and other tropical re as 
tion that it can only be traversed by beaten tracks. It is abe 
LO miles long and 300 to 500 yards broad. On the mainland 
the inletis bordered by mangrove, distinguished. by the extreme 
hardness and durability of its wood, and suitable for piles. 

‘The inlet is not laid down on any chart. It is situated in 








6° 57’ 32" north latitude. ‘The temperature was cool and agree 
able. The thermometer ranged from 84° at noon to 70? at 
aight, and the aneroid barometer from 29-35 to 20-42. | 
owards the north the inlet narrows. During high tide canoes 
can pass to the southern mouth of the Yurador, but at low water 
a mudbank connects the peninsula with the main. ‘The highest 
tide observed at Paracuchichi, at spring and neap, was 12. ft. 
6 inches, and the lowest, LO ft. 11 inches. The surface of the 
peninsula is several feet above the highest tide; and the inha- 
1 a have no ——- of its having Re Wr a at 
The peninsula thus forms a_ tb ater, sheltering 
a beantiful and tranquil inlet, al most adapted by nature to serve 
as a dock or harbour, and suitable in every respect for the 
terminus of a canal. 

Violent stormis are almost unknown in this part of the Pacific. 
The line of surf extends outwards about 100 yore It is a 
common feature in the Pacific, and is more formidable in appear- 
ance than in reality, especially on a bottom of sloping sand. A 
boat can pass through it safely. 
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The capabilities of the Kelley-inlet, the existence of good 
anchorage in the offing, and the harbour at Corredor in the 
vicinity, concurring with the extreme rarity of storms on this 
coast, tended materially to encourage the prospects offered 
the great depression in the Cordillera, and to justify the explora- 
tion of a route from this point to the Atrato, | 
Accompanied by some natives, the party entered the small 
river Mary, up which the tide ascends for 2 miles, when it be- 
comes quite shallise, A wile and a quarter beyond the tidal 
reach, it receives a small tributary from the north-east, along which 
the route proceeded to a spot called ‘ Dos Bocas,” at the’ junc- 
tion of another stream, Passing over a hill between the streams, 
the ay came to the Chupipi, a tributary of the Paracuchichi, 
flowing from ~. to s. After crossing a succession of clay hills, 
the Chuparador was reached, flowing also into the Paracuehichi, 
A short distance beyond, the last stream flowing into the Pacifie 
was observed, and, crossing the summit at a height of 540 feet, 





the Hingador was found, descending over a series of falls to the 
Nerqua, a tributary of the Truando. . The distance of the summit _ 
from the Pacitic is 10 m. and 750 yards. The Nerqua, was 
descended in bouts to its confluence with the Truando, a | 
which the party proveeded to the Atrato. After ascending the 
Atrato to Quibdo, Mr. Keonish returned to the Trnando, and | 
pursued its survey from its mouth to the Gulf of Darien. The 
map and section deposited with the Society chow the course of 
the Troando, together with the route through the depression of 
the Cordillera, according to the survey and levels made by Mr. 
Kennish. | 

Mr. Kennish proposes to enter the Atrato by the Caiio Co- 
quito, The greatest depth on the bar is about 4 ft. at low 
water; the soundings gradually deepen, and become 80. ft. 
within 2 miles, when the depth increases to 47 feet, and ia no- 
where less up to the Truando. ‘The width varies from a quarter of 
a mile to 2 miles, and the removal of the bar would allow of the 
transit of the largest steamers. The confluence of the Truando is 
about 63 m. from the Gulf, and that river forms the channel of 
the proposed line for 36 miles, The line then follows the valley of 
the Nerqua through rock-cutting, and passes the summit by a 
tunnel of 3} miles. It reaches the Pacific through the valley of 
a mall stream, and debouches at Kelley-Inlet. a 
In the valley of the Atrato, 300 miles long and 75 broad, and 
lying hetween the Antiochian mountains on the’. and the Cor- 
dillera of the Andes on the w., rain falls almost daily; which 
“ise a = oe i nnicue supply of water in that region. On the 
‘acihe side of the Cordillera-there is scarcely any rain for ej 
months of the year. fan dee 9.0) 


= = 


“Walley of the Atritto to-the’Pavific. “TB 


"The greater portion of the rain fulling in the Atrato valley, 18 
caught shave the confluence of the Truando. Fifteen large tribu- 
taries and numerous smaller streams fall into the Atrato and con- 
tribute to the immense lagoons, which form natural reservoirs and a 
superabundant store of water throughout the year. i 

here are various cogent reasons for selecting the confluence of 
the Truando as the best point from whence the passage from the 
Atrato to the Pacific may be effected. 

In the first place, there is no point of junction with the Atrato 
by western tributaries, so near the level of high water on thie 
Pacific as that of the Truando. It happens to be 9 feet above the 
Pacific at high water, and it is therefore of sufficient elevation to 
prevent the Pacific at high water from flowing through the pro- 
I cut into the Atrato; while it is not so high as to cause the 
eurrent from the Atrato to the Pacific at /ow water to pass through 
the cut too rapidly. In fact the clevation of the Truando conflu- 
ence just preserves a preponderating balance on the side of the 


, Atrato. 


The Atrato, at the junction of the Salaqui, is only one foot 
above the level of the Pacific at high water; but the dividing 
ridge is 1063 feet high and 30 miles wide, according to a survey 
of that route by Mr. Kennish and Mr. Nelson. 

Should any of the rivers at the mouth of the Atrato be selected, 
without reference to the height and width of the dividing ridge, it 
may be observed that the maximum tidal wave in the Pacific 
being 25 feet and that on the Atlantic only 2 feet, the Pacihe at 
high tide would flow into the Atlantic with a current equal to a 
head of 114 feet; and at low water in the Pacific, the Atlantic 
would flow into it with asimilar current. In the inlet of the 
Gulf of Miguel, recently called Darien, Harbour, the action of the 
tide is so strong, that u.m. steamship * Virago, commanded 
by Captain Prevost, dragged both anchors ahead, and was only 
brought up by paying out nearly all her cable. 

The height of the tides and the levels of the two oceans. have 
been well established by the recent observations of Colonel Totten 


_ im Navy Bay on the Atlantic, and in a deep bend of the Bay af 


Panama on the Pacific. On the Atlantic, a consecutive series af 
32 observations was taken in the mouths of August and Sep- 
tember, during the season of calms. On the Pacific, two ects of 
observations were made. The first, during May and June, when 
54 consecutive tides were observed in a season of calms: and the 
gecond in November and December, when 52 consecutive tides 
were observed in a season of light winds. ‘The results of theae 
observations, which do not exactly correspond, are, given in the 
following table :— | 
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These observations make the mean level of the Pacific from 0-14 
to 075 higher than the mean level of the Atlantic, but this is pro- _ 
bably owing only to local circumstances, and it may be assumed 
that there is no difference in the mean Jevels of the two oceans. 

The conclusions arrived at by the successive independent surveys 
rei out at the expense of Mr. Kelley, may be summed up as 

_First—That the oceans can be united through the Atrato and 
Truando by a canal without a lock or any other impediment. 

Seeond—That while the distance between the oceans by this 
route is only 131 m., half that distance is provided by nature, with 
a passage for the largest ool 

Lhird—The remaining distance requires the removal of bars, 
excavations, and cuttings, presenting no unusual difficulties. 

Fourth—Harbours patel: but little improvement to render 
them excellent, exist at the termini. 

These investigations have been carried thus far at the expense 
and through the untiring ohare of private enterprize, 

The capabilities which have been brought to light appear to be 
of a nature to warrant de. cp inquiry, of an authorized and in- 
ternational character, both in the direction pointed out by these 
successive and independent surveys, and wherever the nature of 
the coast would justify an examination of the interior, 

To this point the attention of the great maritime governments 
of Great Britain, France, and the United States is now being 
directed, and it is hoped that the proposal to extend and certi 
the 2g a taco knowledge of the narrow strip of land whic 
nnn hte aerterige by nupr i governmental investiga- 
ton, wil conside eserving of the support he Royal 
Geographical Society. Ps 
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XV.—On Steam Communication with the Southern Colonies 
(Australia and the Cape of Good Hope). By Captain 
J. Lort STokes, 8.%., F.8.G.8. s 

Read, May 12, 1856. 


Duarxa the past ten years the establishment of steam communi- 
cation with Australia has undergone the most ample discuasion 
and inquiry, both at home and in the colonies. The period has 
now arrived when it is absolutely necessary that our southern 
colonies should be knit together, and to the mother country, by 
that great artery of commerce, steam. Various routes, proposed 
by private enterprise and local interests, have been suggested, 
but seem to be inconsistent with the general interests of the 
Australian settlements, and Naucaated by the evidence that. had 
been accumulated. 

Upon reference to the investigations that have been recorded on 
this subject, the following concurrent evidence will be found in 
favour of a route which appears to have been comparatively 
n 1846 a select committee of the Legislative Council of New 
South Wales, after obtaining a mass of evidence, reported, that 
“the least expensive, the most ex) “ditious, and the most conve- 
nient and advantageous plan uae be to join the China line at 
Singapore by ‘Torres Strait.” ..... “The advantages, says 
the Report, “derivable to Australia from connexion with our 
Indian possessions and other parts of the East, would be greater 

en, than any direct advantage from postal communication with 
the mother country.” : 

Again, in 1846, Admiral Sir Francia Beaufort, then Admiralty 
Hydrographer, recommended the eastern route by Singapore and 
‘Torres Strait, objecting to the western route through the Indian 
Ocean, on account of its adverse winds and other obstacles and 
disadvantages. Sir Francis Beaufort’s report was printed in the 
Parliamentary papers, and no higher authority can be quoted. 

Previously to the publication of these concurrent recommenda- 
tions, I had urged a route through Torres Strait at meetings 
which took place in the City in 1545, and also in my publication 
of * Discoveries in Australia,’ made while surveying the coasts 
of that continent, between 1837 and 1543. 

The chief objection against the Torres Strait route has only been 
raised in a cursory manner, on the pour of the dangerous naviga- 
tion of the Strait, and the presumed boisterous and thick weather ex- 
vwerienced there during the western monsoon, In reply to the latter 
it may be remembered that us. ‘Fly,’ Captain Blackwood, 
tered the Strait during the western monsoon, making the land 
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without difficulty.. Thanks to the Admiralty surveys of Papi 
Blackwood and Owen Stanley, other objections to Torres Strait 
may be readily obviated ; and it will not be supposed that the 
Admiralty Hydrographer, in recommending that route, overlooked 
the nature of the passage ; while it may be fairly concluded that 
he was prepared to counteract its remediable defects. bs 

As rather an exaggerated notion of the dangers of this part of 
the route appears to he entertained, the following details of the 
passage which [ recommend, may be acceptable. 

Ships coming from the westward should arrange to make Booby 
Ksland (in lat. 10° 36's,, and long. 141° 56' E.) before daylight ; 
and through the tranquil seas of the Asiatic itd Sen 2 steamers 
may reckon oe init so with some certainty. ‘To facilitate the a 
proach to Booby Island b night, it is proposed to erect a light 
house, although from its elevation, isolated position, and bold cha- 
racter, there is no difficulty in making it at any time. Hence the 
track proceeds through Prince of Wales Channel, the entrance to 





which is a mile in width, having a sunk reef on its northern side, 
which it is proposed to mark plainly by two buoys. In every 


other part of the track the ige is much wider, varying from 
3 tiles, in only a very few places, to 10 and 20 miles generally, 
and free from hidden dangers, except in the single case of the 
western entrance. 

On clearing Prince of Wales Channel, the course lies north- 
easterly, between Travers Island and Double Island (7 m. apart), 
in the direction of Mount Ernest, which is above 750 ft ith 
Thence it takes a more easterly course, passin midway between 
Saddle Island and Ninepin Rock, where the Sinha narrows to 
3¢ m,, at a distance of 40 m. from the western entrance. The 
track continues nearly in the same direction, passing close to the 
w. ide of Bet Island, and midway between Dove Island, Cocoa- 
out Island, and Village Island. Then it passes w. of Arden 
Island and Rennell Island, between Dalrymple and Campbell. 
Six m. w.B. of the lastnamed, lies Stevens Island, at a distance 
of about oe i from Prince of Wales Channel. From abreast 
of this island, daylight is no longer necessary, the passage Lyi 
through Bhgh Entranee, betinent Firaiahta Cay and the tidal rea 
S. of it, leaving a widthof 13 m., and a depth of 22 to 26 fathoms, 
It is ‘oR (if thought desirable) to mark this entrance by a 
light on Bramble Cay, and a buoy near the tidal reef The track 
continues eastward, passing outside Portlock reef and the Eastern 
Fields, when the sea is open in the direction of S dney. ‘The 
lets, which dot this part of the Strait, are so bold that they- of 
themselves, quite beacon the passage, Sail may be carried through 
the greater part of it in either monsoon. | tae 

In making the eastern entrance of Torres Strait the lofty moun- 
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tains bf New Guinea may be seen forming a safe landfall; and 


the greatest comfort to the navigator, is the singular shelving 
nature of the bottom, fronting Bligh Entrance. 

Throughout the Strait, the direction of the track ranges only 
between £. and ».e., or w. and s.w., without any sharp turn. 
The streama of tie set fair along it, with a moderate and even 
depth of water throughout, and the navigation is the easiest that 
it 1s possible to imagine through a coral sea. Fora hundred miles 
only is daylight at all necessary. 

! ee it will be requisite to have: a coal ng ot in Torres Strait, 
the party in charge might superintend the lights, buoys, «and also 
the pilotage that may become desirable. ‘The coal may be con- 
veyed from the mines near Sydney to this depét, with a degree of 
ease and economy that can never be attamed on the southern route + 
this is owing to the number of ships which proceed from Sydney 
in ballast through ‘Torres Strait to India. 

The advantages of the Torres Strait route in developing the ~ 
commerce of Australia, have been alluded to in quoting the Report 
of the New South Wales Legislature, The commerce of the 
mother country must also be largely promoted by steam commu- 
meation along that part of the track passing through the Asiatic 
Archipelago, teeming with population, and abounding in natural 
products of the greatest value. There is at present no British 
oie in those seas eastward of Singapore, although the Arru 
Islands alone, at a distance of 2000 m, from Singapore, were re- 

rted some years since to consume British goods of the annual 
value of 30,500/. 
~The Torres Strait route recommends iteelf under another im- 
portant aspect. The only part of Australia where new settlements 
cin be formed, must be sought nortliward of Sydney, along the 
eastern coast, and in the Gulf of Carpentaria. Among other 
oS mda localities on the #. coast, Moreton Bay has already 

me an important centre, and flocks and herds are rapidly 
stretching northward along the salubrious lofty downs and peren- 
tial rivers of the coast ranges. About 2,000,000 of sheep, 
234,000 cattle, and more than 8000 horses are already enume- 
rated in these districts. The squatters had reached Peak Range 
some time since ; and the period cannot be distant when they will 
seek an outlet in the Gulf of Carpentaria, as they formerly did at 
Port Phillip. Sir Thomas Mitchell has described the country 
stretching away from the Bareti River towards the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, as the finest in Australia. Leichhardt, on his overland 
journey from Sydney to Port Essington, along the southern shores 








of the Gulf, says, that “cattle driven by easy stages would fatter 


on the road ;" and he describes the climate as highly congenial to 
the human ‘constitution, even under adverse circumstances. My 


a 2 


own explorations in the interior, confirm the experience of this 


eminent traveller. 

The formation of .a settlement on the southern shores of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, adjacent to the harbour discovered by 
Flinders and surveyed by myself, would, operate at once 
trading depét for the eastern end of the Archipelago, distant 
m. from Singapore ; and it would also provide an outlet and port 
for the squatters, moving towards that direction. | 

Ata distance of 1500 m. from Sydney, such a settlement would 
offer very favourable conditions for a penal establishment, the 
territory, though wholly unoceupied, being extensive, fertile, and 
capable of sustaining a large population. Road-makmg and 
other public works would afford the convicts abundant occupation 
without resorting to the objectionable practice of placing them in 
private families—a ayetem which ca as much mischief in the 
colonies, as tickets-of-leave are producing now at home. A 
system of dispersion may certainly be adopted that would be of 
equal advantage to the settlement and the convict. 

I recommended this proposal to the Duke of Newcastle, when 
he did me the honour to consult me about the North Australan 
Exploring Expedition. At that time the ticket-ofleave system 
het cat reached its climax ; while the recent meeting of convicts, 
convened by Mr. Mayhew, has, by the evidence of convicts them- 
selves,»placed a seal on the inefficacy of any plan short of migra~ 
tion, The state of our prisons also renders it evident that an 
outlet of this kind is required. ; | 

Western Australia almost owes its maintenance to the transfer 
of convicts to that isolated settlement ; but its capacity for their 
profitable occupation must soon reach its limit, owing to the re- 
strictive extent of its productive resources. After the boundary 
of North Australia was settled on the map, it was the intention of 
the Government to establish a remodelled penal settlement there, 
The Moreton Bay settlers have themselves expressed a wish for 
convict labour. 

To return, however, to points bearing mure immediately on 
steain communication with Australia, it would seem that those who 
have advocated a southerly route across the Indian Ocean from Aden 
by Diego Garcia, though only some hundred miles shorter than that 
by Singapore and Torres Strait, have overlooked the circumstance, 
that it crosses a hurricane track, and is exposed to the high seas 
and strong winds so frequent on the S. coast of Australia. Against 
these impediments it will be found that no steamer can depend an 
keeping her time, and the home mail-ship from India will be 
frequently missed at Aden. This delay of the Australian return 
mail would. be far less likely to oceur, on the more tranquil or 
smooth sea route to Singapore by Torres Strait, which has algo 
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the allvantage of large population and active trade reed 
Another advantage in the Torres Strait route, is the 





of Sydney, the seat of the Governor-General, as the Australian : 


terminus. Asa harbour, and with its facilities V5 Bhp tage 


i it is infinitely su oe to Melbourne. is tome 
“il its proximity to Zealand, to the Bowing trade of 
Polynesia, and to | goon and available coal-fields in its imme- 


diate neighbourhood. 

These subjects all deserve some further consideration than a 
passing allusion ; but I will only dwell for a few moments on the 
additional importance, which Eastern Australia derives from the 

of other European interests in Polynesia, and more espe- 
cially in New Caledonia, fronting our seaboard. 

tion by the French of this fine island, discovered by 

our Pe opt Cook, must have a great influence om our 
Australian interests, and not lesson our relations with the adjacent 
regions in the Asiatic er, pe go and in the Pacific. At first 
doubtless, New Caledonia will derive supplies of cattle, coal, &c., 
from our adjacent settlements on the eastern coast of Australia, 
and the demand thereby created, will tend to hasten the progress 
of settlement along that coast. But as New Caledonia possesses 
coal mines, and boasts of fresher and richer pastures than Australia, 
and even anticipates the production of finer wvol than our own, 
that island, supported in her infancy by the resources of France, 
will doubtless soon be changed from condition of a customer 
to that of a competitor. Already we have heard of the attrac- 
tions which New Caledonia will offer to vessels trading between 
Australia and China; and it is therefore only consistent with 
prudence and foresight, to strengthen the traffic which has heen 
established between Australia and the Asiatic continent and Archi- 
be wo introducing steam communication on that route, and 
ing the extension of settlement towards the great northern 
arpentaria, 
ie the vast amount of local steam communication existing 
in Australasia, it may be considered that branch lines are already 
established from Sydney to Melbourne, South Australia, Tas- 
mania, and New Zealani. The Swan River mail might be con- 
veyed by a smart schooner from South Australia. 

If the outward mail should be a day or two ner inn 
Melbourne oe the Torres te route, that risk will amply come 

ent home mail from being delayed a fort- 
night a Learrny y mapa inconvenience which a eneeae on atime 


9 If the Australian subsidy be great enough to warrant two limes; 
then a second from Aden, via the Mauritius, King George Sound, 
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and Adelaide’ to Melbourtie may be adopted, leaving New Zea- 
land, Sydney, and Moreton Pay, to join the Indian trunk line at 


Singapore, vid ‘Torres Strait. rough and stormy sea passage 





* from the Mauritius would probably at first give greater satisfaction 


to the south coast settlements, and may cause an earlier delivery 
of the outward mail to those places ; but for regularity, economy, 
and speed, particularly homeward, the Torres Strait route would, 
1 believe, oititnately be preferred. As to the comparative comfort 
of the two lines there can be no question; on the one there will 
be continual roll, with nothing but sea! sea! sea!—while the 
other offers placid waters and picturesque scenery through its 

Tt may ‘be observed that many thousand tons of sugar, eon- 
stimed by Australia, are supplied in almost equal quantities, by 
Mauritius and the Asiatic archipelago. 

The consideration of steam trafic with our great settlements on 
the eastern side of the Indian Ocean, naturally gives rise to re- 
flectiona on our communications with the great African content 
which forms the western boundary of that ocean. 

A branch from the great fine oad to India ae toh acne 
offering better prospects of profit and greater facilities o posta 
communication to the Cape of Good Hope, tha it has ever enjoyed. 

This’ line, starting from Aden, might touch at Mauritius and 
Bourbon, or, proceeding along the African coast, it may derive 


stipport from the trading ports of Zanzibar, Mombas, the Portu- 


1ese settlements of Mozambique, Joanna in the Comoro Islands, 
the great island of Madagascar, Delagoa Bay, Natal, on Bay, 
and the Cape of Good Hope. Eastern and southern Africa and 
the wealthy islands of the Indian Ocean would thus be brought 
into cotinexion with the advantages of the overland railway transit. 

Whenever it shall be determimed to unite the Cape of Good 
Hope and Australia with England by the electric wire, these lines 
will also be found to be the most practicable. Already the East 
oy Company are about to extend their cables to Sumatra and 

VEL. 

‘The effect of postal facilities in developing trade ee populous 
anid naturally productive routes must lead to results of great im- 
portance. The lines proposed are of this character. Ro wea 
profitless stretches of ocean and uninhabited Saar a0 Tuinous to 
Steamship owners, would have to be passed. On the contrary, 
Population would be followed on the track which it han Hin 
out; and the proposed routes would develop intermediate traffic, 
= a form the grand trunk lines of communication from the 
British a Oo i Foment and commerce, fo these extremitics of the 
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2) NENTEOGL SP ite serves? wel 
XVI.— The Landfall of Columbus on his first Voyage to America. 
By Capt. A. B. Becwen, a.n., F.n.A, and 1.0.8, | 

Head, June 23, 1856. 


Tue land discovered by Columbus at the end of his first voy 
aoross the Atlantic, on the 12th of October, 1492, or, as termed E by 
seamen, his landfall, must ever be a point of interest in the hi 

of Aierica, and therefore an account of that discovery founded: on 
his own statement, may not be considered unworthy of preservation 
among even the discoveries of modern daye, which are the more 
legitimate objects of the Roval Cooarepiiva sarc With this * 
view the following statement is offered for its a ince. 

It is well known that two islands about 300 m. apart from each 
other, one named the Grand Turk and the other Cat Island, are 
held by different authorities to be the San Salvador of Columbus, 
the name of that little island (“isleta"-he termes it in alluding to 
it about three months after he discovered it), on which this 
Admiral first set his foot on American ground. ‘The former is the 

adaption of Sefior Navarrete when he was the chief of the H 
phic Office at Madrid, and the latter that of Washin 

rving, in his Life of the Admiral, published in 1823, Tes 
Island in certain = answers the description of San Salvador 
as given by Columbus, excepting that there was not so much 
water as would justify the expression of Columbus, when he states 
that he found there “ muchas aguas,” or water in abundance. But 


there are other conditions which entirely set aside all possibility wor ; 


Columbus ever having seen Turk’s Island, that will become evident 
in the sequel of this paper, and will prove that Sefior Navarrete 
was wholly mistaken when he came mt that conclusion, and that, 
although he himself had printed the very words of Co olumbus by 
which his mistake will be shown, be had not the good fortune > 
perceive it. 

No less mistaken, though nearer to the actual island ‘on which 
Columbus landed, was Washington Irving, in his conclusion 
that Cat Island first received the great Admiral at the end of his 
voyage, and this gentleman's view of the subject has been strenu- 
ously od by Baron Humboldt, in his elaborate work 
entitled “ A Orit Inquiry into the History of America,” Cat 
Island had long been supposed by geographers to be the San Sal- 


vador of Columbus, and seems cnt have been renewed in that — 





racter by Washington Irving in his Life of the Admiral. Butit 


is also very well known that there ‘are Gertain Ieatives about Gal 1. 







Island, that do not coincide with the description of San Salvador by 
Columbas, and that it is tetall ‘inadmisebh 

it has long been so called. ‘I ‘were in fact objections to both | 
of these islands being San Salvador, but of a bese kind ; and 


e as his landfall, ~~“ | 


a * 
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thus the question was found by me in 1847, and I only succeeded 
in discovering the real track of Columbus after several years of 
close investigation. .It was then I found that neither of them was 
the landfall of Columbus. | 

The means of doing so, however, had been supplied by Senor 
Navarrete, who with a praiseworthy zeal had printed the original 
papers of Columbus, or what remained of them, in his valuable 
work extending to five volumes, of the voyages of the early Spani 
navigators, the first of which contains those few descriptive pit 
| which have enabled me to trace his progress from his land- 


* fall to Cuba, 


The island on which Columbus first Janded and the several 
discoveries which he made in his progress to Cuba, are proved by 
his own words, not only in their description but in the courses 
which he says that he followed and the distances which he sailed 
upon them in going from one to another. ‘These so entirely agree 
with the chart, that no room is left for doubt as to bis position at 
any time among them. 

It may be scarcely necessary to premise here, that no attention 
whatever has been paid to the track of the Admiral across the 
ocean, in determining which was the island named by him “ San 
Salvador.”’ ‘This would evidently involve so many sources of error 
in the shape of currents and variation, &c., that, as Navarrete has 
shown, almost any island might be made his landfall that he could 
approach from the n.n. of | 
The ships were steering a w.s.w. course as they had been all 
the preceding day, to which course about a point and a half of 
weaterly variation being allowed, would make them approach the 
island on a &.W. 4 Ww. course; when about 10 at mght of the 
Lith October, 1492, the Admiral discovered a light, and calling 
to him Pedro Gutierez, pointed it out to him, when he saw it also. 
But another officer, Rodrigo Sanchez, to whom it was pointed out, 
could not see it. What Section the light was scen in is not said, 
but, as the ships were running at the rate of about five or six knots, 
and land was distinctly seen at two in the morning of the 12th, 
when they were brought to the wind, they would have run a 
farther distance of about 20 m. from where it was first seen. Now 
as the re ai hill of Watling Island is about 140 ft. high, it1s 
not impossible that this light might have been that of a fire ow its 
summit just then on the horizon of the ships, or it might have been 
that of a meteor commonly known by seamen. Nothing more, 
however, is said of it, and at 2 aot. on the 12th, the land was so 
distinct that the ships laid by for daylight, when an island clothed 
with verdure delighted the eyes of Co umbus and his crews, and 
dispelled the gloom approaching to despair, which had prevailed 
among them for severa : | 





days. 


i ra 
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_ on kis first Voyage to America. yt 


Tite description given by Columbus of this island, which the 

natives called “ Guanahani,’ is brief, but sufficiently remarkable 

ise it as Watling Island. He saye—“ It i a tolerably 

fe ane, with fine trees and a large lake in the middle of it; 

it has no mountains, and is covered w hh verdure, which is pleasing 
to the eye.”* 

In rarest of the general character of the island, here is a com- 
oe statement of that of Watling Island. It is well known to 

eaten out, as Captain R. Owen states it, by a lake; the highest 
purt is pot more than 140 feet above the sea; the rest is compara- 
tively low ground ; it abounds in verdure, and is, in fact, known 
in these days among the colonists as the garden of the Buhamaa, 
It is rather aaa that Columbus should have fallen on this 
island at the end of his voyage, and that it should have been found 
by him in the same cultivated condition as it appears to have eon- 
tinued. For his description has encour the historian of his 
voyage to draw too flattering a picture of the condition in which 
a new world was found by Columbus. Every one remembers the 
vivid description of Washing on Irving—" the ample forests and 
the fruits of tempting hue, “i unknown kind,” grow 
the treea which “ overhung the shores of a level, eit “island 
several leagues i in extent, of great freshness of verdure, covered 
with trees like an orchard ” (vol. i. p, 228). 

Columbus found the island in a highly cultivated condition, and 
is in some de responsible for the glowing terms in which it 
is bere described, 
with the assertion, that “it is pleasing to the eye;" for he left 
the world under the impression that the large ¢ from which 

rippling streams fell into the sea was composed of fresh water, 

it-is known to be sait, and unfit for wse; and this accounts 
for his not watering his ships there—for his not replenishing them 
with an article of which, after their loog voyage across the ocean, 
they must have been much in need, for water was the first object 
of which he went in search as he proceeded onward among. the 
islands. 

The native name of this island was Guanahami ; and Columbine 
bestowed on ithe title of San Salvador, in gratitude for the suc- 
cess of his voy But this name, by common consent, has- long 
been applied to C it Island, as above mentioned, a large island to 
the n.w. of Watling Island, meee netan ae ie want of ceroe 
ment in its size and general character with description given 
of it se Columbus. "This difference of character was so evident 
tos Navarrete that he devoted great pains to Bacndenes ees 
oe A nt 2 ae 

* “Feta islaes bien grande, y muy lana, y de arboles vende, 
pao rapa. yas oa iseryralbame 4: pepe sin ninguna te muy verde, 9, muchas verde, 











“i he completes his own simple picture of it 


island would correspond with that description. And nofwith- 
standing it was the opinion of a Spanish officer named Muiioz, 
that Watling Island: fully answered to it, the opinions of Sefior 
Muiioz as well as Navarrete, that Columbus was perpetually 
sailing w., induced the latter to consider the principal island of 
the Turk Island group as the landfall; and accordingly Navar- 
rete has contrived to lay down a track for the Admiral which 
takes him past the Caicos and Inagua. ‘This view of the landfall 
has been supported by Mr. Arthur Gibbs, a resident on the Grand 
Turk, who has read a paper on the subject before the Literary 
Society of New York, which has been published in the Transactions 
of that body. | : 

Among the objections to Cat Island being the Guanahani of 
Columbus, is the cireumstance of the Admiral having gone in his 
boat from his anchorage on the n-e. side of the island, round the 
northern end of it, on Sunday morning after sunrise, followed b 
his ship, and returning to her in the afternoon; a proceeding whiel 
it would have been impossible to have accomplished at Cat Island. 
The size a Cat ras as step as the want of a pee to po 
westward of it, precludes the possibility of this being done, an 
shows at once that Cat Island Racewite wave been the Guanahani 
of Columbus, independently of those peculiar features of his land- 
fall that are mentioned by him. i 

Sefior Navarrete, in printing the papers of Columbus, | vs 
nothing of the anchorage of his ships. But there can be no dout 
that between the morning of Friday the 12th and Sunday the 14th 
of October, 1492, to prevent being drifted away while communi- 
eation with the shore was eoing forward, they must have fount an 
anchorage. The plan of the island of Mr. de Mayne, drawn by 
Captain Barnett, when a midshipman serving with him, shows 
that the bank on which it stands atfords ample room for apt 
on the &. side of the island in about 7 fathoms water; a1 
nature of the weather might have allowed Columbus to avail 
himself of it at the time be arrived, for the general character of 
the weather he seems to have had, was mostly light variable winds 
and ¢alms ; and he says in one part of his journal, that no day 
since he had been among the islands had passed without rain. 
From the eastern side of the island, however, Columbus specially 
states, that he went round it by a ~.w.e. course (“ Por el camino 
Nor Nordest "), leaving no doubt on that subject whatever; and 
it is concluded that the ships followed, as he uses the expression, 
“Me movi este mafiana,” in addition to his allusion to the boat 
expetiition. From these premises it is inferred, as Ries incon es 
his intention of going to the sw., tha? the Admiral, after having 
explored the western side of the island, returned on board on the 
w. side, and proceeded on his discovery to the s.w. for the 
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largest island he had seen from Guanahani. He says in his 
Journal that he had seen so many that he did not know which 
to visit first; but he also adds that the natives enumerated 
above a hundred. Probably these two statements were confused 
with each other in his rans and be was referring to the latter 
when he said simply that he should go to the largest in sight, 

Now as Columbus not only expressed the intention of going to 
the s.w., but is actually steering that course while he is writing, 
when he says, “and so I am doin "—y ast hago—(Nar., p. 25); 
and as Rum Cay, being nearest to Watling Island, would be the first 
that would arrest his attention, on the above authority it is con= 
eluded that this island was the wert which Columbus ‘steered for 
on leaving Watling Island, as it lies in the direction mentioned b 
him to the “south-west.” ‘Thus he says, on Saturday the 18th 
of October: “ Determiné de aguardar fasta mafiana en la tarde, 
y¥ despues partir para el Sudueste" (Nav. p. 28). 

It is somewhat difficult to imagine how Cat Island could be 
upheld as the San Salvador of Columbus, when it is considered 
how totally opposite the general character of it is from Watling 
Island, the features of which in every particular agree with those 
mentioned by Columbus. Instead of the large lake corresponding 
to the “muchas aguas” mentioned by the Admiral, Cat Island 
has for the most part Aigh Jand. But as the pectsapetee? could 
not have found its way round it as easily as round Watling Island 
in the course of a morning, with these objections against Cat 
Island being the San Salvador of Columbus, it may be safely left 
to the evidence which will ak Pe appear to establish Wat- 
ling Island as being the true landfall 

In the afternoon of Sunday, the 14th of October, Columbus 
pursued his course to the aw. for the next island, having, it ap- 
pears, afterwards embarked several of the natives of Guanahani, 
with the view of obtaining information from them as he proceeded, 
He considers the next island to be about 5 leagues from him, but 
afterwards says it is rather seven. He is becalmed in the course of 
the a of Sunday, and complains of the current detaining him 
(well known to seamen in that part), so that with that and the 
calm which prevailed, he did not reach the island until noon of 
the next day, Monday; finding a rocky shore, besides no con- 
siderable island after all, he is determined to persevere: in his 
westerly course by eecing another very large island to the west- 
ward, and accordingly he crowds all the sail he can and reaches 
the cape of this second island, so as to anchor off it about sunset. 
This is expressed by Columbus in the following words :—* Y eomo 
desta isla vide otra mayor a) ourste, cargue las velas, . . . . . 
Y cuasi al poner del Sol sorgi acerca de! dicho cabo,” (p. 26, 
Navarrete). The cape ab: which he had arrived was the »,w, 
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Long Island, and the island which he had thus passec 
ra inthe chartas Rum Cay.* The Admiral says that the face 

the island next té San Salvador lies x. and s. about 5 leagues, 
and that which lies &. and w., which he followed, is more than 10 
leagues inextent. These measurements are decidedly exaggerated, 
but some allowance must be made for the Admiral in this outset of 
his success, He was now proving the truth of his theory. Every 
step in his progress was adding to his success, and he was now 
realizing those discoveries which were to immortalize his name. 
The w.w. end of Long Island, off which Columbus had anchored, 
was named by him Cape Santa Maria de la Concepcion, and he 
makes reference to the island he had passed, by observing in his 
journal, that notwithstanding it was his desire not to pass any 
without taking possession, yet in doing so to one he considered it 
arth to allt 

However, in landing at Cape Santa Maria, the x.w. end of 
Long Island, he is received by a few unclothed natives, who have 
no intention of resisting him. On the contrary, they are de- 
lighted to see him, and offer him ong as in the island; but he 
soon finds nothing to detain him—he is on the extreme end 
of a very narrow island—and speedily makes up his mind to con- 
tinue his course to the westward to another island which he sees, 
and applies to it the name of Fernandina. But he is desirous of 
going to the s.w., as the natives he has on board, point that way 
as well as to the s., as the direction in which there is a : 
island. However, the wind, which is light, draws to the south- 
ward, and he is content to stand to the westward for Fernandina, 
which he says is 9 leagues farther. On his way to it he takes up 
a canoe with an Indian, and finds that he had come from Guana- 
hani, but afterwards lets him go with presents of beads, that he 
may produce a good effect among his countrymen. On Wed- 
nesday morning, the 17th of October, he anchors off a settlement 
on the island be had named Fernandina, and at 9 sends his boat 
on shore for water, when the Indian is found whom he had taken 
on board with his canoe on the way; and the Admiral remarks 
here on the good effect his presents had produced, for the natives 
had received so favourable a report, that they assisted the boat's 









crew in filling the casks and carrying them to the boat.t We 
have here the first indication of scarcity of water at Guana- 


Had the large lake and the streams running from it been 





_. His words are, “Y como In isla fwese mas lejos de cineo | antes send 
en me detnvo, seria medio dia cuando Nees a in dicha te stemenore 
> His words are, “Con todo, mi voluntad era de no pasar nin isla de 
ae no totus Posetion, pucsto que tomade de una se a decir 4b. tole” 
+ “ ¥ ellos mismos traian los barriles Ienos al batel.""—Nar., p, 29. 
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pure fresh water, the Admiral would gladly have watered his 
ships, for we find him looking for it and glad’ to get it from the 
natives, of whom he had been imquiring for it as soon as he 


The Admiral was still desirous of going to the sw. or south- 
ward, because he had ascertained from "the natives that in the 
former direction there certainly lay a very large city, in which he 
had been led to the belief, from reading the travels of Marco Polo, 
that the Emperor of Japan was to be found, and he firmly be- 
lieved that the islands which he had now discovered were the ont- 
skirts of his country ; nor was this impression ever removed from 
his mind by all the experience obtained in his subsequent voyages, 
This opinion had been encouraged by a chart which he had re- 
ceived from the great Beogrs grapher of the day, Toscanelli. While 
the Admiral was offering his services to the Portuguese govern- 
ment, with the assistance of Toscanelli’s chart, he had come to 
the conclusion that if he sailed a certain distance to the w. he 
must arrive there, but that distance was very far short of the real 
distance he would have had to sail w. to have reached it, could 
he have done so. He had observed to the Spanish conference at 
Salamanca, that, whatever land formed the western boundary of 
the ocean, he would discover it; and here he was right, But his 
imagination had become so entirely occupied by the Japanese 
Emperor and his large city, for whom he had been supplied with 
letters from Ferdinand and Isabella, that no other land than that of 
their dominions seems ever to have entered his mind. When he 
reached Cuba, and considered from the increasing population 
which he met with, and the extent of coast he had passed along, 
that he must either be close to his city orto some considerable city 
of the Emperor's dominions, he then sent off his messengers, one of 
whom had embarked in the voyage on account of his knowledge of 
Eastern languages, to deliver these despatches. Such was the 
infatuation of Columbus on this subject of his heart, that he could 
receive no accounts of any kind from the natives but which he 
construed into the meaning that he was on the coast of Japan, 
and the word Cipango, which they mentioned occasionally, was 
caught at with avidity by him as meaning Japan. On the enb- 


ject of Japan, the figure of the earth, and that of a terrestrial 


ofan his ideas were of the most extraordinary and romantic 
iption. 


To return, however, to his anchorage off Exuma,—and which 
appears most “eq to have been abreast of Exuma Harbour, 
as it seems to have been the principal settlement off which hé had 
anchored,—his great desfte was to Be to the southward, but the 
wind, which on the previous day had been s.2., was now from the 
southward and drawing to the s.w. dead against ns The 
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island of Exnuma lies in a .w. and #.x. direction, and would 
appear by a ridge of cays, which continues from its a, end 
towards os Island, to connect the two islands, as this ridge 
sweeps round in an easterly direction towards the cape, off which 
Columbus had ‘anchored and named Cape Santa Maria; thus 
leading him to suppose that he had crossed a deep bay. However 
this may be, it will appear in the sequel that Columbus considered 
this island of Exuma, which he had named Fernandina, and off 
which he had anchored, to be connected with that of which Cape 
Santa Maria was formed. 

It was at this anchorage off Exuma that Martin Pinzon, the 
Commander of the ‘ Pinta,’ knowing the Admiral’s wishes, came 
to him and proposed to continue their course along the island to 
the »w.w., a8 he had understood from an Indian he had on board 
that they would be able to go to the s.w., on the western side of 
it, as soon as they could pass round the w.w. end of it. Ac- 
cordingly this proposal was adopted by Columbus, and the ships all 


made sail to the nw. They had not gone very far, and were 


about two leagues from the Cape of the Island, when the Admiral 
was induced to drop his anchor, from seeing what appeared to be 
the mouth of a large river, and, considering it a ps pee unity 
to obtain water, the boats of the three vessels took their water- 
casks and proceeded to enter it. Great was their disappointment 
when, instead of a river, they found a wide-spreading shallow piece 
of water, which Columbus is careful to deseribe as having two 
entrances, or rather one with an island in it, and a harbour which 
would bold all the ships of Christendom, if it had but depth of 
water! But it was all shallow, as the shores of Exuma appear to 
be by the surveys of Captain Barnett, being a low shelving shore, 
e0 slightly inclined as to be covered with two or three feet of water 
only for several miles.* 

Leaving this anchorage, the ships still stood on to the w».w., 
and, having reached the part of the island which the Admiral says 
runs E. and w.—by which he must have meant the first opening 
between it and the Cays to the x.w.—the wind, which had been 
s.W., had headed them and become w.w., from whence it fresh- 
ened, and, as Columbus observes, it was fair for where they had 
come from, Thus he was disappointed in his object, and as the 
evening was near, with the promise of a bad night, the Admiral 
bore up and stood to the E. and S.E., as he says, to keep off the 





 ssipdbgupclen hredptiers seers ee nception of the facts here stated, it may be as well 
to quote the words of the Admi He ssys,—“ Di ln vela al Nor-norneste, y 
cuando fue acerca del cabo de Ia isla, d dos leguasehallé un muy maravilloso puerto 
con una bora, aunque dos bocax se le puede decir, porque tiene un isleo en medio 
ae asi surgi fuera dél, y fod en el con todas lus barens de los navios.'—Nar., 
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land, “ para apartarme de la tierra” (p 32), and he experienced 
what ‘satay to have expected and “a seamen would perhaps 
call heavy weather, very ditferent from the lfght winds he had pre- 
viously sailed with, although, as be observes, he had not pw oul a 
day without rain since he had been among the islands. But it is 
the kind of weather to be found among the Bahamas at the time 
of year in which Columbus made his discoveries, or the time of the 
oot segs raing, i | © 

is is, perhaps, one of the most interesting points in the ats 
gress of the ‘Admiral between his Landfall and Cuba, Thkcouie 
which he adopta from thence to aw, and w. and w.w., when re- 
ferred to the chart, are completely corroborated by the positions 
of the islands, and having arrived thus far, When he is overtaken 
by night and bad weather, and having seen sufficient of the navi- 
gation to the southward of him, he very wisely stands out to the 
castward, as he says, “ to keep off the land,” 

The same weather, it woul appear, continued all the next day, 
Thursday, the 18th of October, in which he was running alun 
shore of Long Island in the intervals, when he could see the land, 
an lying by in the squalls; but on Thursday evening, after saili 
anal the s.e£. end of the island, as far as the state B the wind anne 
daylight permitted, the three = came to an anchor under it for 
the mght. The pemage in which this is related is brief and con- 
cise, just such as might be expected from the severe weather it 
refers to. He says of it in his journal, “and rain fell from mid- 
night till nearly daylight, and we at the oe. part of the island, 
where I hope to Pane till it clears “p that we may find the other 
islands to which we have to go.” ‘The next which follows would 
seem to be added afterwards; but there appears no break, as it is 
printed by Navarrete. He adds: “As soon as it cleared up we 
made sail, and went round the island as far as we could, and then 
anchored but did not land.”* This place of anchoring is marked 
in the chart, and, as will appear in the sequel, was under Cape 


On the followin , morning, with a fair northerly breeze, the three 
ou discovering an island, which Columbus bad made out from 
the 





Indians he had taken away from Guanahani, lay in an easter! ly 
direction, and the Admiral is very particular in stating the several 
courses which he had directed each ship to adopt. Thus the 
‘ Nina” steered £.3.6., the ‘ Pinta’ ssc, and the ‘Santa Maria’— 
his own ship—steered sc. between them, each having orders to 
keep their several courses, but to rejoin him at noon ; a Mesure 
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* “ Despucs que aclarescid segui el viento, y fac en deredor de la isla quanta 
pode yagi .... mad no fal en terre."—Non. p, 33. 
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which was well calculated to effect the object in view, and which 


the wind, being north, would readily admit. They had not sailed 
long, however, on these courses before land was observed, and by 
noon all the ships had taken up an anchorage off Cabo del Isleo. 
It is fortunate that the Admiral has been particular, not only im 
specifying these courses, but also in describing the bare rocky islet, 
which he ait properly calls “el isleo,” referring to the shoal water, 
not only to the northward of the islet, but also between it and the 
north shore of the island, which island is called by the Indians 
“ Saomete,” and is named by him “ Isabella.” It is, in fact, thus 
distinguished at once as the rincipal of the Crooked Island group. 
The anxiety evinced by the Admiral in the determined manner 
in which the ships Bet about discovering these islands, is readily 
accounted for by the abundance of gold which he supposed it to 
contain, as well as he could make out from the natives. ‘Their 
information, however, was little to be dep nded on, for it was ob- 
tained from them by means of signs. This mode of communication 
afterwards misled Columbus so much, that in the course of his 
passage along the coast of Haiti, he alludes to the little progress 
that had been made in understanding them, and observes that they 
rine to communicate intelligence with a view to deceive him. 
The want of a knowledge of their language was perpetually occa- 
riers: disappointment to the Admiral, but in no respect more t 
that of gold, which was the principal object of his inquiry. In this 
‘sland of Isabella, where he now was, be had been led to believe 
that a king resided, who had in his possession so large juantities of 
it, that even his clothes were ornamented with it, and thence great 
were his expectations of enriching himself, From this constant 
misconception also of the real meaning of what the Indians reported, 
arose the statement, which appears in his letter to the sovereig 
of Spain, of a race of er in Cuba who were born with tails, hke 
animals, and another with the snouts of dogs and one-eyed mon- 
sters. ‘These extraordinary notions, along with that of figure 
of the earth and the terrestrial paradise, already alluded to, were 
among the marvels of that pia which was rife in the world 
in the days of Columbus. He had nobly cleared away, by his 
voyage across the ocean, the ancient notion of the sea being un- 
navigable, from its elimy and muddy nature—an idea which almost 
seems to have been haa ireces | man from the deluge, because he 
desired to establish the truth of his theory of a western land. But 
having found this land, he persevered in maintaining that it was 
Japan he had found, against all reason, and quoted lengthy pas- 
sages from Scripture to prove that the figure of the earth was that 
of a pear, and that the end of the elongated part of it was the seat 
of the terrestrial paradise, and hence, from its situation, it must 
necessarily be the most elevated and the nearest to the Heavens. 
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The Admiral, being under the impression that the island he had 
left in the morning was Fernandina, gave the name of Isabella to 
the principal of the group of the Crooked Islands; and whatever 
might have been his reason, whether out of respect for his patroness, 
or whether such really was the case, he finds so much delicious 
perfume proceeding A these islands, that he is lavish in his 

raises of them. Old seamen, it is well known, are notorious for 
being able to smell the land ata great distance, but certainly 
never had an Admiral experienced the delicious odours of sweet 
flowers more powerfully than those wafted by the breezes from the 
island of Isabella—the fragrance of a thousand different kinds of 
trees, and all with fruit and delicious perfume; and, he adds, 
“the very air was loaded with the delicious scent of beautiful 
flowers.” The native name of Crooked Island, ‘Saomete,’ or 
‘Saometo,’ was exchanged for Isabella, either on account of all 
this fragrance, or, having named it Isabella, Columbus found its 
ce afterwards ; but in deference to the Admiral, and out of 
respect for a great man who benefited mankind by extending the 
boundaries of the known world, I have ventured to propose that 
the few names given by Columbus to these long-lost islands of his 
earliest discovery in the New World be preserved, and that the 
name of the Fragrant. Isles be sage for ra oe paar 
Islands, as a gracious nition of those feelings of respect for 
his patron ecballe..t hee tronage the voyage was mainly 
due. In respect to Long Islanil, the s,w. end of which he had 
just left, he was under the impression that it formed part of 
Wena, which he had named Fernandina. He had seen that 
Exuma Jay in the direction of x-w. and se., and might have 
considered it as continuing in the latter direction, My eee the 
range of Cays trending towards the western shore of Long Island, 
the N. end of which he had named Cape Santa Maria de la Con- 
cepcion ; and, in running along the eastern shore of Long Island in 
a night and a day of bad weather, the deception was continued in 
his mind. In order, nade yi to | €'s e a a as sea as 
possible, it is here proposed to retain Cape Santa Mara, and give 
eta of Comcepeton to Long Island, and to leave Exuma as 
Fernandina, being all names actually bestgwed by Columbus. The 
little island which he passed to the northward, called “ Rum Cay, 
without alluding to it, and which has obtained the name of Concep- 
cion, it is bere ed to call “ False Concepcion,” as not being 
entitled to any notice from Columbus. And thus, Watling Islanc 
being the San Salvador, all the names bestowed by the Admiral 
will always re OTL Atl Ot) the nd Cat Island being made to 
restore that high title of whjch it has deprived its less he 
ceighbour Watling Island, and remaining as it is, Cat Islanid. 
“High as the expectations of the Adwural had been, they were 
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gradually dissipated. He attempted to approach the inner shores 
of the Fragrant group, with the view of visiting the king, by sailing 
over the large space of water which they inclose ; but he found it, 
as it still is, too shoal even for the small ships of his day. He 
soon discovers that he has seen all he can: the trees, the shrubs, 
and the flowers, and the large lakes in which he mentions having 
killed a snake or two; and he philosophically makes up his mind, 
as he cannot go to the king, to await at anchor off Cape Laguna, 
or the Cape del Isleo, a visit from his ey. After waiting four 
days he becomes tired, and hastens his departure to look for 
another very large island, which he hears the natives call “* Colba,” 
and where he is told there are plenty of ships and merchants, and 
which, he observes in his Journal, must H leash in his opinion 
belong to the great Khan, the Emperor of Japan. Reverting to 
the subject of water for his ships, we find this still to be an object 
of his search, ag it has been wherever he landed. Thus, he says 
at page 150, he is seeking good water “ andando en buscar de muy 
buena aqua >” and he rewards the natives for bringing it to him 
on board the ship ; but although he alludes to the ches both here 
and at Guanahani, he nowhere in his Journal says that the water 
of them is brackish and unfit for use. 

Disappointed hitherto, but with hopes revived of finding some- 
thing ve Se to what he has yet met with from the natives about 
Colba, Columbus is determined to leave his magi, ees Cape del 
Isleo in the evening of Wednesday. the 24th of October, but is 
prevented from sailing till midnight for want of wind. He 1s bent 
on going to Cuba, but of its actual distance he is quite ignorant, 
and therefore has prepared for a sea voyage. But he has light 
winda after he trips his anchor, with heavy rains, and owing to this 
and a current against him he makes but little way on his course 
of w.a.w. during the remainder of the night and all the next day, 
until the dusk of the evening, when he takes a seaman’s departure, 
noting in Sol te tis the bearing and distance of Cape Verde, the 
s.w. point of Fernandina, as n.w. 7 lea » and he is careful in 
describing this as the westernmost re the S. point of the island. 
Tt is this departure which proves the important fact above alluded 
to, that Columbus, in rumning along the shore of Long Island, had 
considered that it was connected with Fernandina.* 

In the course of the day the Admiral, who is occasionally very 
minute in his descriptions, accidentally names every sail of his 
chip, as they were all set to a gentle breeze ; but soon after dark 
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* ‘Phe following are the words of the Admiral on this interesting point. On the 


genes, td Wednesday, the 24th of October, he gpys in his _—“ Asi anduve 
al comin 


a oe ave sora! aly: santa aig i Cabo Verde de In isla 
iu , tl cuales de lo parte de Su 1 parte de ia 
Neracete, y hacia de mi d dl Fela lequas “4 parte de Queste, me 4 
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this Breeze freshens up and the Admiral is obliged to reduce 
_ her canvas, and tells us that he did not go two leagues all mght. 
At sunrise of the 25th of October he again makes sail, and up to 
9 a.m. had ron w.s.w. 5 leagues. He then alters his course to 
w., and es le. went 8 m. an hour, and so continued till 
4 pm. at the same rate, having made good 44 m. (Italian of 4 to 
the league), and he then sees land, consisting of seven or one 
islets, extending x. and «, distant from him 5 leagues. : 
Admiral dropped his anchor with these islets, as he says, distant 
from him 5 or 6 leagues. ‘The foregoing courses and distanerva, 
eorrected for variation, and an allowance made for current, will 
bring the Admiral to the bank, &. of the Arenas Islets, at the 
distance stated by him ; and from the circumstance of his having 
been the first European navigator who had ever dropped anchor 
upon it, as it stands in a compact and conspicuous manner by 
itself, it is proposed to name it after the Admiral “ Columbus 
Bank.” to perpetuate the memory of the man who discovered it, 
whose while ife was devoted to navigation, and whose name is 
scarcely to be found on any of his discoveries. 

The ‘Santa Maria’ remained at her anchorage, on this bank, 
all the next day, the 28th of October, in the course of which 
Columbus visited the Arenas, most say? | in the * Pinta,’ 
although this does not appear in his journal, for he was not one 
who would lay idle at anchor doing nothing. He deseribes the 
bank and the islets as being all low, and named them “las Islas de 
Arena,” avi alludes to the little water there was about them to the 
southward, as far as 6 leagues, which corresponds very well with 
the charts. They presented no kind of attraction for Columbus, 
and would most probably be very thinly inhabited, as the small 
population they have, even now, a 3 to be ro Lie entirely 
it collecting salt. The Indians, whom the Admira took on board 
at Guanahani, inform him that from these islands the natives 
reached Cuba in a day and a half, and the next morning at sun- 
rise the ships trip their anchors and make sail on a 8.8.w. course. 
They run 8 m. an hour until 3 Poo, which would make 40 m., 
and up to the evening 28 m. more on the same course, before 
which they saw land. Navarrete concludes the journal of this 
day, Saturday 27th October, by saying up to sunset they had run 
17 leagues to the &s.w. The ships f by during a rainy night, 
and running down to the land on the following morning entered a 
beautiful harbour free from rocks or other dangers, spacious, and 
with ample depth of water for ships of any burthen, baving an 
entrance large enough for them to work into, with a depth of 12 
fathoms in it. ‘There arg two distinct conditions of this subjec 
that single out the port of “ Nipe” as that in which Colam 
had arrived, which conditions do not apply to any other on the 
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north coast of Cuba. ‘The first is the course and distance run by 
the Admiral from his anchorage on Columbus Bank to this port, 
and the other is the,remarkable fact, that it is the deepest of all 
the harbours on the north side of Cuba, there being no other, not 
only with so deep an entrance, but not eveu with 12 fathoms in 
it, the depth which is specified by Columbus.) These are con- 
clusive reasons for agreeing with Sefior Navarrete that the port of 
Nipé was that which first received the ships of Columbus in the 
island of Cuba, 
Columbus, it is well known, was a man of an ardent disposition. 
He frequently expresses in his journal regret at his want of those 
owers of description that a knowledge of the botanical and me- 
Ficinal ualities of the trees and herbs which be sees would afford 
him. He is lost in admiration at the scenes before him. Each 
one generally apes the former in his eyes, and he makes the 
observation that the islands he discovered have successively from 
the first increased in size, as well as resources, and that Pro- 
vidence reserved for the last he has discovered qualities far beyond 
them, and superior to anything he had ever beheld. He describes 
the scenery at Guanahani as pleasing to behold, and some allow- 
anee may justly be made here for eyes which had been accus- 
tomed forse many days to the monotonous and constant appearance 
of sea and sky. When he reaches Fernandina he is still more 
lavish in his praises of the bounteous hand of nature. He speaks 
then of branches of trees of different kinds springing from the same 
stem, as if grafted by the hand of man, but considers it as nature's 
own work, which Baron Humboldt attributes entirely to the pro- 
lific condition of tropical vegetation, these branches being so inter- 
laced as to wear that appearance. When the Admiral is at the 
Fragrant Group nothing is so delicious as the odour of the flowers 
and herbage, and this, with the magnificence of the trees over- 
hanging the lagoons, he says, far surpasses the powers of imagina- 
tion; and bere, when be arrives at the port of Nipé. his powers of 
deseription altogether fail him. He has exhausted them all. He 
says his deseriptions have been —_ superlative ; here they must 
be still more so. Everything is different from the scenery of 
Europe; the palms especially are of a different and finer kind, 
the trees generally reach to the skies; the shrubs and the flowers 
are superior, and the parrots and other birds are so numerous that 
he not only finds his welcome in the New World from their song, 
but the sere atmosphere is darkened by them when on the wing. 
But Columbus had good reason, in those bright days of his success, 
to be pleased with all he saw. Every step he took then added to his 
discoveries, and the charm of novelty afforded him one continual 
state of enjoyment. He was the origin’ of all these additions to 
the Spanish crown; the theory he had adopted and had been 
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endeavouring to verify for many years of his life, althongh pro- 
nounced chimerical, was now tried and found correct, and he was 
now enjoying the triumphant answer with whick he should return 
to his patroness Isabella, While the Portuguese were timorously 
extending their voyages ys the African coast, thus had a little 





fleet of Spanish caravels bol - pats across an unknown oocan, 
a sea of darkness, and found the existence of countries and people 


forming a Western world unknown to that in the East. The reflee- 
tion that would be Seer. before Columbus that he had done 
all this would justly entitle him to every possible consideration, 
and he may well be allowed to look with favourable eyes on every- 
thing in the west; to exaggerate his San Salvador with its pleasin 
gardens, and to leave an impression which the future histonan with 
mt warmth of feeling which the subject could searcely fail to 
impart, would magnify into a large island, would convert the wild 
luxuriance of untamed nature into ample forests, which, in those 
climates, abound with extraordinary beauty of vegetation. 

Thus far Columbus has not yet been understood in his geo- 
graphical discoveries, which, it 1s hoped, the foregoing account 
will render clear and distinct. His subsequent proceedings have 
been considered by Scior Navarrete, who has laid down the 
tracks of his several voyages, and it is fortunate for the author of 
this paper that there were sufficient data in the letters of the Admiral 
to lay down his track from the landfall as far as Cuba, as the in- 
formation which Seior Navarrete has printed, relating to any of 
those tracks, is quite insufficient for their verification even in the 
remaining part of his first voyage. 7 
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XVIL—Aoute between Kustenjé and the Danube by the Kara-su 
and Yeni-Keui Valleys, with Observations on the Navigation of 
the Kara-su Lakes and their Origin ; also on the requirements we- 
cessary to render the Water and Land Communication practicable ; 
being the result of an examination maile during a recent journey 
with Lieut.-Col. Hon, A. Gordon and Lieut-Col. J. Desaiit, 
de (Etat Major. By Capt, T. Sraatt, 2.6, ©.5,, of mata. 
‘Spitfire. July, 1854. 

Communicated by Capt. Wastixcton, 1.5. F065, | 
Read, Jaume 23, 1856. 

Kustensé stands upon a level but elevated pomt of land that 

almost assumes the form of a peninsula, This peninsular.form 

has been taken advantage of, by fortifying the extremity of the 
promontory with an entrenchment thrown across the narrowest 
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part to the sea-cliffs on the »., and to those over the hay or port 
of Kustenjé on the s. | 

The origin of the work seems to have been ancient, although 
no doubt frequently maintained as a line of defence in modern 
times. Massive walls of a Roman date, also, at one time, en- 
closed the summit of the peninsula, their foundations being at 
several places visible. | | 

Beyond the entrenchment some tumuli and much broken ground 
exist also: the latter seems to have been the result of quarrying 
into the ground in early times for stone to build the city of Kos- 
tentino or tq face a pax of Trajan’s Wall, running across the 
Dobrudsha, which wall, or entrenchment, terminates about 1 m. 
8. of Kustenjé. A broad flat or undulating grassy down extends 
for several miles w. of Kustenjé, and the on y features upon this 
down are the long earth embankment of Trajan and two or three 
tumuli, the most elevated and most conspicuous of which stands 
on the pan about $m. from Kustenjé, 

The little bay, formed by the point of Kustenjé, is shallow, and 
only five or six of the sinall class of transports could find shelter 
irene ‘it for the convenience of smooth water during — 
northerly winds. The anchorage off it is, h wever, quite saf 
during summer ; but in winter is not to be recommended as safe 
for any sailing vessel, and therefore the communication could ouly 
bis malniained then, for the purpose of supplying troops with stores 
or provisions, by steam-vessels. 

| Oe position for a depdt of provisions for conveyance to the 
Danube it is well situated : but possessing an insecure apne 
no fuel, but little water, viz. three wells, these detract from the 
value of the position. 

The shores of the bay are rocky, so that it is not convenient for 
the disembarkation of horses by swimming them to land. ‘There is 
a small stone pier and boat port capable of holdi z two or three 
paddiebox boats, at which a few horses may land at once with 
ease and safety. This pier was much improved and lengthened 
by Capt. Goldsmith, c.8,, of mats, ‘Sidon,’ during that ship's 
recent stay there. Other stone piers could be constructed, if re- 
quired, the material being near. The walls of four stone-built 
magazines stand on the shore behind the piers, that were burned 
about three months since, with a quantity of grain in them, the 
ashes of which are still smouldering and occasionally in flames. 

The town of Kustenjé is an assemblage of about 100 mud cot- 
tages, all thatched, of which many have been destroyed or greatly 
injured by the Cossacks, The street through them was the ain 
cient paved street of the Roman citys the flagstones and pave- 
went remaining in some places, and many fragments of the ancient 
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As a position of defence, its somewhat peninsular form, and the 
wide entrenchment across, give it some strength; but the broken 
ground and small ridges and tumuli beyond could be taken great 
advantage of by an enemy, when ships were not able to take up a 
shelling position off the town through bad weather. 
At 2} m. to the north-westward of Kustenjé is the small village 
of Anadol-Keui, and at 4 and 6 m. distant are the two villages of 
Pallas and Kanara, situated upon points of land which stand over 
a large lake of nearly 4 m. in length. The water of this lake is 
fresh and excellent, being peli by several springs that rise in 
the shore at Pallas and elsewhere. The supply is so great as to 
form a small rivulet at its ~. extremity, which, after turning one 
water-mill, flows into the sea in front of the small coast-village of 
Ma'muri, but the stream is not navigable for boats, 
In front of Kanara there is a small island with a grove of trees, 
ss ese the only trees within 20 miles. | 
he vicinity of this fresh-water lake to Kustenjé, which does 
not seem to have been noticed before, on the supposition perhaps 
that it was brackish, like all the lagoons adjacent to the coast, 
renders the deficiency of fresh water at Kustenjé less inconvenient 
as a position for the disembarkation of Eons or as a een for 
stores, &c., as the land over the s. side of the lake is sufficiently 
elevated to afford go parepine: round for an army; but a pre- 


vious supply of wood by sea would be necessary." 





* The report of Cossacks in the vicinity of Kustenjé prevented oor making an 
excursion in that direction, oF naietai in the depth of the lake with the view 
of its being made a harbour at any time, but we received the following information 
respecting the roads towards Hirsova :— 
Route from Kustenjé fowants Ifirsona, vis. 
From Kustenjé to Kanara. vs ss «« 1) hours. 
a ‘a Kara Murat a + Sb on 
iF me Bararlik .. - & ow 
At Razarlik spate aaptneesdiipec eer Barge Praitetcrse ee Pkt 
. Asother route lies more to the north, which is well supplied with water, following 
the course of a river for 7 or 8 hours, The name of the river isthe Tashal Derési, 
which empties itself into a brackish lake on the coast. 
Places and Distances on the River Tashul, 
Kanara to Tashul Deré-«i te. ns a -» 2) hours. 
Keratchuk alles a 


rie weeraes co”) Wh CI? “a, 
Pf aor rpg fo == as oa Hy 
Ray 0 DUS sae TE . 
Kosten}! Hirsova ..* .. “7 i oild4) , 
Bat these routes are without wood. 
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Route from Kustenjé to Chernavoda, 


The direct road to Chernavoda is on the w. side of the valley 
of the Kara-su, which is now filled with a chain of lakes pees 
with the Danube for a distance of 15 or 16m. The road is over 
ground of easy land-carriage the whole ie and is quite practie- 
able for artillery, except during wet weather, But the country 
being one continued flat, or undulating down, like the steppes of 
Russia, producing a stunted grass, the beaten track need not be 
then followed. | 

On the supposition that Kanara would be made the first halt 
for troops or Siew trains, the next might be made at the two 
villages of Alikapu and Burlak, although now for the most part 
epee ha They are situated about 9 or 10 m. from the Kanara 
ake. 

Each village contains about 40 wells, but which are turbid 
or Sos from stagnation during the last three or four months, 
or through the decomposition of contained animal or vegetable 
matter, These villages, before the arrival of the Ruesians, 
contained from 40 to 50 inhabitants, and being Turks, the habi- 
tations were chiefly destroyed by the Cossacks on retiring and the 
wells rendered impure. - | 

One hour to the ». of Burlak there is a village called Doku-sn, 

at which we were informed there was a small fountain with a 
stream that, from description, delivered about 1 gallon per minute. 
Not having visited the village, we are unable to offer any report 
upon the requirement for making it more serviceable than at pre- 
sent, or to verify the information given respecting it. 
About a mile to the westward of Burlak, the chain of Kara-su 
lakes commence. The first is a stagnant marsh at this time, be- 
tween which and the second there is an araba-road across the 
valley to the village of Chelabeha. fom f 

The second Jake is an enclosed pool surrounded by high reeds, 
and the water cannot be reached, nor is it considered wholesome 
at this time by the natives, being, as we found, cut off from the 
lower lakes by a stagnant strip of marsh, over which a well-built 
bridge and causeway crosses the Kara-su valley. This is the main 
road into the Dolrudsha from the s. The bridge is 20 ft. broad, 
stone-built, has three arches, and a causeway approaching them of 
100 paces on either side. EX 

The lake, to the w. of the bridge, was very turbid and shal- 
low, there being tot more than from 1 to 2 ft. for several hundred 
yards out, and communicates with the next lake by a very shallow 
channel also, that may be in a few days dry, exeept for cattle. 
An araba-road crosses the valley also at this point. 


The next lake is about 2 miles in length, and is in connection 






with a large one to the w., of about 7 miles in length, by a channel 
70 yards broad and 1) to 3 ft. deep. ‘This*channel has a hard 


bottom, and may be now crossed by cavalry and the country 
arabas ; and the upper lake has a depth of 2 or 3 ft, but is in 
general shallower. 

In a valley near its western extremity is a small hamlet of six or 
seven thatched cottages, with outhouses for cattle, called Chilibe- 
Keni; it stands about $m: from the x. shore of the lake, and is 
about 12 miles from Burlak. There ie a good well at this vil- 
lage, and the water of the two large lakes is drinkable at this 
time, although turbid. 

These lakes are now connected with the Danube by a river of 
nearly 3 miles in length, which meanders through the plain of 
Chernavoda, but the river appears to have been at one time barred 
by a ridge of stones across it, in front of the village; a part of 
which has been carried away by the force of the current so as to 
leave now only a channel of 12 ft. wide and 2 deep, although the 
average breadth of the river is from 60 to 70 ft. For 200 or 
300 yards above the ford the bed of the river is shallow and ob- 
structed by stones that have been scattered from the part of the 
ruptured ford or road. , | | 

I'he large Jake was found to have a depth of 3 and 4 ft. gene- 
rally, except near the entrance to the river, where it sallow 
for 200 to 300 yards to 14 ft.; and on the 18th of July, when 
the river and lake were ascended ina flat boat by Col. Gorilon amd 
myzelf, there was still found water in them, and also down to the 
mouth of the river at the Danube. ‘The surface of the lake was 
thus found to be at the level of the Danube at this time. From 
this fact, and from finding no streams or springs in the upper part 
of the Kara-su valley, coupled with the turbid nature of the water 
corresponding with that of the Danube, and also from the shores 
of the lakes bearing evidence of the water sometimes standing in 
them at least 8 or 10 feet higher than their present level, it is 
clear that the Kara-sn lakes owe their origin entirely to the valley 
being lower than the elevated waters of the Danube, and with the 
rising of the river the waters flow in 50 as to render the condition 
of the lakes subordinate to its fluctuations. The state of the lakes 
and the river is at this moment just patenie for flat boats, the 
load draught of which does not exceed 15 inches; and if boats 
from 50 to GO ft. in length and from § to ft. beam were at hand, 
or constructed, and the mouth of the Chernavoda river imme- 
diately blocked by a dam or lock, these boats could for some-time 
be the means of effecting « very important water-communication 
from the tongue of land in front of Chilibé-Keui to Chernavoda, 
a distance of 10 or 11 miles. But unless this can be immediately 





earried out, the probable fall of the Danube, with the daily ad- 
vance of the dry season, will, by the middle of August, render it 
impracticable for navigation by the falling of the waters of the 
lakes also. 

The town of Chernavoda contained about: fifty families before 
the Russians entered the Dobrudsha. 

The village is situated at the foot of a steep hill enclosing the 
north side of the valley, which is about + of a m. wide, and con- 
fined on the south by a similar ridge, both of which terminate 
abruptly over the Danube, their summits attaining an elevation of 
nearly 600 ft. Two mud forts, of three guns each, have been 
erected upon the top and side of the northern ridge, and another 
on the summit of the southern, and point up the Danube. 

The Danube is here about 700 yards wide ; the opposite shore 
low and swampy, with occasional thickets of wood. 

On the 17th July, eleven or twelve brigantine-rigged vessels 
ascended the Danube to within 4 or 5 miles of Chernavoda, and 
anchored for the night. The next day they were seen by us dis- 
tinctly, ascending by a branch through the swamps to the n.w. 
of Chernavoda, and apparently making towards Silistria ; but their 
hulls were lid by the banks of the branch they were ascending. 

On July 19th Chernavoda was quitted for Russova, the vial for 
which crosses the Chernavoda river by a wooden bridge 9 ft. broad 
and 26 long, built upon tall piles, at from § to 10 ft. apart, and 
supported by lateral props. 

he road, at an hour from Chernavoda, descends into a valley 
with a small lake, on the edge of which is the large Bulgarian , 
village of Yeni-Keui. | | 

A stream from the lake of Yeni-Keui has to be crossed by a 
small wooden bridge near its mouth. ‘The water of this lake, like 
that of Kara-su, is a back-water of the Danube, instead of being a 
tributary to it; and the inhabitants drink the water in the stream 
here also, as at Chernavoda, there being no wells at either, which 
may be adduced as a proof of the water in the lower lake of 
Kara-su being always drinkable and wholesome. 

_From Yeni-Keui the road ascends to an elevation of 100 ft. 
above the Danube, but finally descends to the marshy flat on the 
river side to Rassova, which is about 8 miles from Chernavoda. 
This last and lower part of the road would be very heavy in wet 

igsova is an open Bulgarian town of 150 houses; it faces the 








w., and has ia tiled roofed building besides the church. A 
mud fort, for three guns “ en barbette,” stands at the foot of the 
lull tocommand the turn of the Danube, which here makes a large 
bend. The town has no walls or entrenchments enclosing it, 
From Rassova the road to Kustenjé crosses two va levs and 






two ridges, when it descends into the Yeni-Keui valley, in front of 


a marsh with tall reeds, and close to a recently-burnt chiflik. 
Two wells occur on this line ; one near Rassora, and the other in 
the next valley. 

A. good road now ascends by the Yeni-Keui valley, in which, at 


13 miles from Rassova, are two wells, one however dry : and at the 


16th mile the large village of Mahmud Keui is reached, situated on 
the main road to the Dobrudsha from Bazarjik. It is also the main 
or best.road to Chernavoda from the S., and both cross the Kara- 
su bridge. 

Mahmud Keui possesses a fine fountain of excellent water, 
having four spouts, which together delivered 54 or 6 gallons per 
minute. ‘Twenty-one stone troughs, cach 5 ft. long, were attached 
to the fountain, making together full 100 ft. of drinking troughs 
for animals, 

The village of Mahmud Keui has a fruit garden of some pro- 
mise and a small plantation of trees about 14 m. distant, which is 
a proof of the capabilities of the land for bearing timber, if eulti- 
vated. But grassy downs, which however at this moment bear in 
many parts large crops of forage, are all that in general meets the 
eye on these undulating plains or steppes. 

Between Rassova and Mahmud Keui, the valleys have patehes 
of ripe corn in several places, and large crops of hay of a good 
quality could also be cut and gathered for winter forage. hes 

Mahan Keui, from its position and the possession of co valu- 
able a source of water, might be made an important station in any 
sega on the Dobru eb te but the absence of wood within 
many miles of it, would render it necessary to form a large store 
of fel at the village, as well as the erection of sheds for sloltering 
men and cattle, before it could be of permanent use as a depit or 
station on the march; and this supply of wood might probably be 
obtained from the great forest to the south of the Dobrudsha. 

These routes to the Danube by the country conveyances would 
take 34 or 4 days; but if a better mode of transport, by the use 
of easy and light carts and good mules, were adopted, such as 
exists in. Malta or elsewhere, many of the difficulties at present 
perceived in respect to the transport-service across the Dobrudsha, 

The qeecGen of the navigability of the lakes of Kara-su has 
been shown to be a fact dependent on the state of the Danube and 
SPASM. 

In the dry months of August, September and October, the 
Danube being low, the lakes are low also, and may sometimes be 
disconnected from it, when evaporation would greatly add to their 
shallowness and reduce their limits, so as to render them mere 





ponds at these times. 
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These months being a part of the season most favourable for 
anchoring at Kustenjé, the preservation of the lakes ina navigable 
condition at this time, may be a point of much importance, and a 

int of very easy accomplishment by the construction of a simple 
foal of not more than 44 or 5 ft. in depth, near the mouth of the 
Chernavoda river, so as to confine the waters earlier in the season, 
when at a level of 2 or 24 ft. above their present 7 And it 
is evident that the removal of any shallow obstruction before a lok 
was made, would only render the drainage of the lake more com 
plete at the dry season. 

It is probable that another season of interruption to the naviga- 
tion of the lakes, or on any system of canals etic rs j 
valley, would occur during the months of January and February, 
and probably later, by the freezing over of the still waters contained 
in them. is view, then, negatives the permanent practicability 
of a canal arene to the Black Sea by this line, according to an 





often-sugges scheme, partly founded upon the notion that this 
was an old outlet of the si an idea entirely erroneous, the 


valley being, in my opinion, originally one of displacement by & 
rent or fault. 
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XVIIL.— Outlines of the Geography of Peru." By Don VALEN- 
TINE LEDESMA. 


Communicated and translated by W. Botiaret, Esq., F.2.6.5. 


Geographical Position and Extent.—Peru, under the empire of 
the Incas, comprehended that large tract. of country situated in 
the western part of South America, viz. from Tumbez and Quito 
to the River Maule in Chile, and to Tucuman in the Argentine 
provinces. During the period of Spanish domination, several 
territorial changes were mae ee the former posses- 
sions of the Incas are divided into republics of Equador, 
Bolivia, Chile, a portion of the Argentine provinces, and Peru, 
the last being, in its present state, the largest of these republics, 
as well in territory, population, and commerce, as in maritime and 
land forces. 

Peru lies between 3° 25' and 21° 30's. lat. and 68° and 81° 
long. w. of Greenwich.+ It extends from the Bay of Tumbez 





* Se * Observations on the G phy of Southern Peru, &e., by W. Bollaert, 


r.n.o4,;’ ‘Journal Royal Geogr | Society,” vol, xxi., 1851; ‘Southern P 
W. Ui?" United Service Magazine, 1848-9." » ARE — 


+ The author's positions have been altered ffom the longitude of Paris to that 
heights, from varas to yards, | 
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and the province of Loja in Equador, on the »,, to the rivers 
Loa and Desaguadero on the s.," which separate Peru from 
Bolivia, and from the shores of the Pacific on the w, to the 
ee re me tee. A pike al 

Peru is about 1100 geographical miles in length. It has not 
been possible to determine its width hitherto, in consequence of 
the eastern portion being almost unknown: nevertheless the terri- 
tory occupied by Peruvian citizens, except the extreme south,f is 
cileulated at 240 ~ographical miles in width. It is also difficult 
to calculate its area, although some writers have estimated 41,420, 
others 100,000, and others 250,000 square og ee miles. 

Phaysical Aspect—A continuous sandy desert runs along the 
whole extent of the coast from Tumbez to Loa, and even to the 
Valley of Copiapo. Although generally arid as well as barren, 
and like those of Africa, this desert is traversed in the Peruvian 
territory by numerous valleys ; the greater number, being more ot 
less abundantly watered by rivers which rise in the western Cor- 
dilleras of the Andes, are remarkable for their fertility, and are 
eceupied by the most flourishing populations of Pern. | 

This sandy waste on the coast is from 30 rere 

eographical miles in width, forming extensive plains traversed by 
arid ranges. This cisandine pritisin is known in the country by 
the name of the Coast (la Costa). _ 

The andine portion is called the Sierra, or the Mountains, and, 
commencing at the foot of the western Cordillera, it terminates at 
the base of the eastern. From the coast the surface rises sensibly, 
and changes its aspect. ‘This region is traversed by mountainous 
ridges which descend from the Cordillera, from the foot of which 
begin the valleys of the coast, following the course of the rivers. 
These valleys, in some parts, extend to the foot of the Cordillera, 
and contain important towns. 

The western Cordillera is ascended by rugged paths to an ele- 
vation where the frozen paramos (Andean plains) are found, from 
which rise the colossal peaks of the Andes, many of them covered 
with eternal snow, The Cordillera is traversed through a broken 














; ens cei bo realy ea Peal 
| the southern boundary of Peru ; but io reality c 
territory extends sot ) ond Loa, viz. 10 leagues of 1 useless sand 
uite, and department of Puno, - : 
} The extreme south of Peru is the department of Moquages. consisting of the 
dering on Bolivia. A portion of the department of Pano is also thus bound&l on 
the east by Bolivia. iim Hecnchecs or Pacaninyo— rts on the Pacific, in the 

artment of Libertad—to Loreto, a port of Peru on the Amazons, the distance la 
500 English geographical! milcs. . 
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country, uncultivable and solitary, although not quite so much as 
the ascent of the last twenty leagues; the descent is to a territory 
lying between the western and eastern Cordilleras. | 

is territory is very varied in its aspect, climate, and produc- 
tions. It contains considerable ranges from the Andes, many 
paramos, the table-lands of Titicaca and Bombon, ravines and 
valleys, some hot, others temperate; many lakes and rivers, 
and it is the most populous part of Peru. 

From the eastern Cordillera extends the transandine country, 
commonly called the Montana, which is of a very different cha- 
racter. Here run innumerable rivers, some of the largest in the 
world. The vegetation is prolific, in the form of impenetrable 
= and extensive plains, principally inhabited by hordes of wild 
maleweas 

The country is divided by nature into three distinet parts: 
1. The Cisandine ; 2. The Andine; 3. The Transandine, called 
also the Costa, Sierra, and Montana, 

Mountain Systems —The mighty Cordillera of the Andes 
traverses Peru. From the mountain-knot of Porco im Bolivia 
proceed two chains,—the eastern, called Ancuma, runs between 
the province of Carabaya and Azdngaro, in the department of 
Puno, and the western passes in Tacna, Moquegua, and Arequip: 
to the knot of Cuzco, where they unite, enclosing the table-land of 
Titicaca, which extends from the Bolivian province of Carangas 
to Lampa, in the Peruvian department of Puno. _ = 

The mountain-knot of Cuzco is the most considerable in the 
Andes ; in an area of 3000 square leagues it embraces the ranges 
of Vileanota, Carabaya, Abancay, Huando, Pokaan and 
Andahuaylas, comprebending a - portion of the departments 
ef Puno id Asequiba; oa ieatiy a he of those of Cuzco 
and Ayacucho. 

From the knot of Cuzco branch off two other chains, which 
unite in that of Pasco ; the eastern goes to the eastward of Huanta 
and Tarma, and the western to the westward of Castro-Vireyna, 
Huancavelica, and Jauja.*. In the knot of Paseo is the table- 
land of Bombon, at an elevation of more than 4100 yards above 
the sea. From this knot the chains depart :—the eastern passe: 
between Pozuzo and Muiia, and between the river Guallaga and 
Pachitea ; the central between rae and the Marafion ; and 
the western between the Maraiion and the coasts of Trujillo and 
Paita. These three chains unite northward at the knot of Loja, 
in Equador. The western chain only, rises to the region of per- 


petual snow. 





* 





* Mr, Arrowsmith places the range eustword of Castro-Virreyna (Vireina. —Ep. 
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In the western Cordillera of Southern Peru, in the departments 
of Moquegua and Arequipa, are situated the voleanos of Can- 
darave, Ubinas, Omate, and Arequipa. f 

The culminating pe ii thie Petcivia Cordilleras are in 
the western chain to the south, viz. Tacora, volcano of Arequipa, 
and the snowy peaks of Chacani and Pichupichu, with those to the 
right and left of the last-mentioned, which present a magnificent 
and imposing view; in the range of Vilcanota, the icy peak of 
Surupana; inthe knot of Paseo, the peaks of Sacshuanata and 
Haat in the “paris chain of North Peru, in ae department 
of Libertad, the icy summits of Pelagatos, Moyopata, and 
Huasilitias. cy ape yopata, 

The eastern Cordillera of South Peru, although narrower than 
the western, is a continuous chain of mountains always covered 
with snow, and presenting a sublime aspect, particularly in the 
Bolivian department of La Paz. ‘To the south-east of Puno 
the snowy summits of Sorata and Dlimani, the most elevated in 
America, are scarcely inferior to those of the Himalaya in Asin. 
Covered with eternal snow, their colossal masses are seen from 
very great distances, surprising the imagination of the traveller, 
who remains astonished at the prospect. 

Lakes.—Throughout Peru there are very many small lakes, 
but of little importance. Lauricocha is interesting as the source 
of the Marafion, and consequently of the Amazons; the Chincha- 
eocha, or Lake of the Kings, which gives rise to the River Jauja, 
is renowned through the i aacfibe battle of Junin obtained by t 
eavalry of the Liberating army over the Spaniards on the éth of 
August, 1524; the emall lake of Urcos, to the south of Cuzco, is 
the site of a tradition that the chain of gold, which was made to 
celebrate the birth of Huasca Inca, was thrown into it; but the 
et Ses of great note is Titicaca. 

Titicaca, surrounded by mountains, is on the table-land of the 
same name, between the departments of Puno and La Paz. It is 
290 to 200 miles in circumference; 24 to 60 yards in depth : 
its greatest length, from x.w. to s.£., is 100 geographical miles, 
and tts greatest width is 40 geographical miles. Ite figure is eh 
irregular ; its superficial extent is estimated at 2200 gg sears 
‘square mi ts water, although unpleasant to the taste, is 
(potable) drinkable. Its height above the sea is 4282 yards. 

In the Lake of Titicaca are several species of fish, such as 
‘omantes, suches, bogas, and others, which are sold, fresh and 
dried, by the Indiang in the immediate markets, as well as in 
those of Arequipa, Moquegua, and Tacna, Those parts of the 
lake where there is little water are covered with bushes (enea), 
which give cover to multitudes of water-fowl. On the banks a 
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pecies of pasture, called Machu, grows below the water, om which 
he cattle feed, and go into the water to get at it. 

Many believe that the lake has tides (2eiches), but hitherto no 
accurate observations have been made on this phenomenon. Violent 
tempests are known to occur. ra be; 

e peninsulas of Capac-tica, or Capachica, and Copacabana 
are auesbatien also the isthmus of Yunguyo, at the extremity 
of which is the Strait of Tiquina, the large islands of Amantam, 
Taquiti, Soto, and Coati; the archipelago of Titicaca, composed 
of an island 7 leacues in circumference, with seven small island 
surrounding it. The island of Titicaca was celebrated and sacred 
in the times of the Incas, through the belief that the Inca Manco 
Capac and his wife Mama Oello descended on it from heaven, to 
found and civilize the empire of Peru. 

At a short distance from the city of Puno, situated on the 
western shore of the lake, is the island of Esteves, where the 
Spaniards bad a fortress, in which they placed the patriot prisoners 
during the war of independence. 

All the peninsulas and islands are fertile and abundant, yield- 
ing potatoes of various sorts, ocas, quinua, Se pasture for 
cattle, and producing alzo a small quantity of maize, wheat, 
strawberries, guindas, vegetables, and flowers. This locality 
supplies with its productions a great portion of the departments of 
Puno and La Paz. 

Rivers.—The rivers of Peru belong to three hydrographical 
regions, viz. Titicaca, the Pacific, and the Amazons. Titicaca 
receives all the rivers that run through the department of Puno, 
the ‘sens a of which are the Ramis, Coata, and_ lave. The 
Desaguadero flows from Lake Titicaca, and loses itself in Lake 
Aullagas, near Oruro in Bolivia, which has no known outlet.* 

The following rivers descend from the western cordillera and 
flow into the Pacific:—Tumbez, Chira, Sechura, Jequetepeque, 
Sana, Viru, Santa, Pativilea, Huaura, Pasamayo, Chillon, Kimac, 
Lurin, Mala, Canete, Piseo, Oconta, Camana, Quilca, Tambo, 
Loa, and many others of a smaller class. | 
_ The third hydrographical region is that of the Amazons, This 
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* This lake RMR D ci He soon miles in length, ond 6 in width, and called 
y the Indians Condocondo, [t presents the phenomenon that, although the rivers 
Ih wero, Maure, and others, run intoit, the lake has no outlet; and it is thonght 
that the waters sink, and then come out under the Cordillera, to the coasts of 
FP aia In 1745 this lake so much increased that an inundation was feared ; but 
fer some sry Pair cio its natural bounds. In 1845 it again swelled, and it 
| au the waters of the Desaguadero were running towards the Lake of 
Titicaca. On the southern shores of this lake, in the Bolivian territory, are the 





ruins of Tis- po, testifying to the existenre of advanced civi in this 
country anterior to the foundation of the Incas’ empire. 
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is the fiant among all the rivers of the globe; its length is is 3900 
geog. m. amg al th a of where its mouth is 140 
geog. m. wide, between North Cape and Ppint Maguari; the 
volume of its waters being so very considerable that it repels the 
ocean for more than 100 geog. m 

This river is fed by numerous tributaries flowing through the 
countries between the Guayanas and the southern © 


Brazil, em of the Sear veaoual 
sl G lecadas teckoes sat Bolivia, and the empire of 

i erious are the opinions relative to the source of the Amazons: 
some believe it is 8 the north of La Paz, in Bolivia, from whenee 
comes the Beni, the principal branch of the Ucayali ;* others say, 
in the ‘of Condorama, situated in the western cordillera, 
between Cuzeo and Areq where the Apurimac rises; and 
others think it rcileke ob lenrinaha, which gives rise to the 
Maranon. The last is generally adopted. 

The Maranon issues from the lake of Lauricocha, in the 
vince of Huamalies, in the de “ecsant of vdensiih. niall hie can 
the mines of Chouta. The . non has from its origm a most 
tortuous course from south to north, On its eastern bank are 
parts of the provinces of Huamalies, Couchucos, and Huari, all 
of Pataz, and part of Chachapoyas and Maynas. On the western 
bank are the other parts of the provinces before mentioned, as well 
as Huamachuco, Cajamarca, and Jean de Bracamoros. It bends 
to the north between 7 Chadha as and Mainas, forming a large 
curve, starting from the port of Chuchunga de Jaen to the port of 
San Antonio. 

Below Chuchunga sixteen Pongos occur, according t 
authorities, and eleven according to others the: being 
of Manseriche. The meaning of Pongo is a raps | or waterfall, 
and it is derived from the Quichua word Puocu—sigmfying 


The Pongo of Manseriche is about 7 m. long. 

Of the innumerable rivers that enter the Amazons, mention will 
be made of the principal tributaries only. The first that flows into 
it from the right, is the Gu which rises in the : of 
Pucayacu, about 2 m. north of pers ors UANUCO, 
| ning towards the north, between the central and eastern cor- 
dilleras to the town of Laguna, near which it meets the Maranon, 
and then runs over the Pongo of Chasata, a distance of about 
vm, 

Then follows the Ucayali, uniting with the Maranon in frout of 
the village of E Cpaeees, The Ucayali is formed by the great 











* See note, p. 216.—En. 
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rivers Pachitea, Apurimac, and Beni. The Pachitea is formed 
by all the rivers that run to the east of the eastern cordillera of 

una. The Apurimae receives the Urubamba and Pancartambo 
on the right; and the Pachachaca, Pampas, Mantaro, and Perene 
join it from the left. The Beni rises to the north of La Paz, flows 
to the south-east through the city, and passing by the foot of Ili- 
mani, turns to the north, joining in its course the apiri, Coroieo, 
Tipuani, and Inambari, which descends by the province of Cara- 
baya.” The Ucayali, after receiving the Pachitea, Apurimac, and 
Beni, joins the Maraion, and the united stredms then assume the 
naine of the Amazons, 

Then follow the Yavari, Jutay, Yurua, Coari, and Purus; the 
famous Madera, Topajos, Jingu, and Tocantin. The sources of 
these rivers are not ang still the principal streams of the 
Madera, viz. the Marmore, Guaporé, or Itenez, come from the 
interior of Bolivia, or may be from Matogroso. | 

On the left bank, the Amazons receives the Morono, Pastaza, 
and Napo—these come from Equador; the Putumayo and Ta- 
pura, New Granada; the Negro, from the province of 
pveoatrs, in Venezuela; the Trompetas and Macapa, from the 

uayanas, 

Sea, Capes, and Ports—The Pacific washea the whole of the 
coast of 5 eh Near the coast are many small and deserted 
islands: those of Chincha, Lobos, and others, are very important, 
as pang guano—so valuable for agriculture, and producing a 
ony tng le revenue. 

ape Blanco, the only notable cape, is situated in the province 
of Piura. Nazen is a small ei Ha between the port of the 
same name and the inlet of St. Nicholas, on the coast of Ica. 

The larger ae ee Payta, San José, Huanchaco, Callao, Islay, 
and Arica. ‘he smaller are Tumbez, Pacasmayo, Casma, Hua- 
cho, Piseo, Chala, Ilo, and Iquique. 

The following are allowed to be open for the importation of 
guano used in agriculture on the coast, and for exporting furm- 
produce, viz. Sechura, Santa, Samanco, Huarmey, Supe, Cl ncay, 
Puerto Echenique, Ancon, Cerro Azul, Chincha, Cancato, Nasca, 
CYuilea, Cocotea, Morro de Sama, and Pisagua. 

Climate.—In Peru every gradation of alunite is observable ; 
from the burning heat of Egypt to the icy cold of Siberia. 

On the coast during the summer the heat is great, but it is not 
s0 in the valleys at the foot of the cordillera; in the mountains 
cold ia feit, but vegetation extends up to the cordillera, where 











* In Mr. Arrowamith's and other English mags the Beni is made to flow from 
Titman te the Madera river: bat i Soe. he haere ai 
tributary of the Dearie eee. tim the French atlas by Brué it is delineated as ‘a 


. \, 
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perpétual cold reigns, and only a little wild pasture is seen, In 
the ravines and val = of the mountains there is more or less heat, 
according to their elevation or being shut ip by mountains. In 
the transandine territory the heat is constant. 

~The four seasons are well marked, although generally it is said 
that there is only summer and winter. Spring commences at the 
end of September. 

The climate is generally pleasant ; the great heat of summer on 
the coast is tempered by the sea and land breezes. Neither is the 
heat equal throughout the enast ; in some parte, as in the depart- 
ment of Libertad and Piura, in the , it is greater than in 
others. 

In winter the sky is obscured by a dense mist, which deposits a 
‘slight rain called garva, generally at night; the cold felt is not 
great, and does not stop vegetation ; so that here Pegg: Se tre 5 
ints fruits are produced in winter, which is rarely observed in 

er parts of the earth. 

The highest temperature observed at Lima in summer is 85° 
Fahr., inv the lowest in winter is 61° Fahr. In the Andes the 
thermometer varies according to elevation, but does not rise above 
86° Fahr., and gradually falls to 25° Fahr. in the habitable parts 
of the cordillera. 

Peru is especially exposed to earthquakes, particularly on the 
coast; the most pret Ate were those of 1586, 1630, 1687, 1747, 
~ 1828. Inthe department of Puno earthquakes are scarcely 

Summer is the rainy season in the mountains: in winter the 
sky is clear and the nights are very cold; in June much snow falls, 
and then, as well as in the rainy season, tempests oceur, with hail- 
storms and formidable lightning. 

In the Montafia, or transandine territory, it rains nearly 
throughout the year, and winter is unknown: m the summer the 
rains augment and fill the rivers, but in general the climate is 
healthy, and extremely favourable to fertility. 

Natural Productions.—This is one of the richest countries in 
the world for the animal, vegetable, and mineral wealth. In the 
valleys of the coast and those of the interior all the species of 
ont be domestic birds known in Europe are bred. On 

he coast the breeds of horses, mules, Pigs cows, are excellent ; 
and he other animals already 









in Piura are goats, as well as t 


wv The plains and mountains of the interior are covered with herds 
of oxen, sheep, llamas, and alpacas. In the deserts of the qordil- 
lera exists the condor, ong of the largest of the feathered tribe ; 
also the precious herds of vicufias and guanacos; but these are 
diminishing by continual hunting. | 
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The transandine territory is distinguished by the variety 
and number of its ines of them having Fonuticl iimmrcae 
also for animals, reptiles, and curious insects; while the rivers 
afford many species of fish of quality. — 

Peru produces, in its various climates, all the fruits, grain, and 
vegetables cultivated in different countries, independently of 
pio which are indigenous ; the latter including many of exquisite 
flavour. 

The transandine region is wonderful for the abundance and sin- 
gularity of its productions. In its immense forests are ornamental 
woods in great variety, together with the Peruvian-bark tree, cocoa, 
coffee, coca, earsaparilla, vanilla. 

The mineral kingdom of Peru is celebrated for placeres of gold 
and mines of silver, mercury, copper, lead, sulphur, and coal; as 
well as quarries of various marbles. Important are the gold 
placers of Carabaya, the silver mines of Pasco, Puno, Guantajaya,t 
and Gualgayoe; the mercury mines of Guancavelica and Chouta ; 
the salt beds of Tarapaca, and the salt pits of Huacho and 

Poyulation.—The population of this republic is above 2,200,000 
souls. Lima, its capital, ia one of the most opulent and beautiful 
cities in Spanish America, and contains more than $0,000 in- 
habitants. It is in lat. 12° 3's., long. 77° 6’ w., Gr. 

Amongst the other cities, besides Lima, remarkable for popu- 
lation and importance, are Arequipa and Cuzco; the first, situated 
at the foot of the volcano of the same name; the second, at the 
eastern extremity of the mountain knot of Cuzco. : 

The population is composed of several races, including the 
descendants of the old Spaniards, who are very few in number ; 
the aborigines, who are numerous; and the Castas or Mestizos, 
who are a mixed race, uniting the aboriginal with more or less 
ee eet This class an a first ame ~ most active, in- 
telligent, and important -of the people. There are negroes. 
fas and eidlaverts axis their fesitalanda, mixed wish the 
other races. 

The number of each class of the population is thus estimated : 
—‘Whitez, 240,000; Mestizos and dark, 300,000; Indi 
1,620,000; Negroes, 40,000; total, 2,200,000. Of the 40,000 
Negroes there are scarcely 12,000 slaves. 









PAK ve as the chirinaya, pine, palta, which are among the finest fruits known in 
the world. 
} See Proceedings Geological Society, vol. ii., p. 54, 1838, by W. B, 

_ * By,a census only can the amount of population be known; bot such os is made 
in Peru is for the collection of contributions’: thus a thousand opposing interests 
are the sea of baaey ta the real number, According to the census of 1848 

province of Lima had £5,000 souls, It was, he ey ined 
ie data aes ma . It was, however, subsequently ascertained 
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Leanguages.—The Spanish is principally spoken, and is the onl 
the Quichua, an ancient aboriginal lang of the time of the 
Ineas, is spoken, and the pene pert of th e Indians know no 
other. The Aimara is spoken in the provinces of Chucuito, and 
Guancané in the department of Puno, and in the | tains of 
Moquegua. ‘The Indians of the transandine territory speak various 





barbarous dialects." 
Political Division —The republic is divided into 13 depart- 


ments, subdivided into 62 provinces, and 625 districts, coutaming 
32 cities,t 74 towns, and 1558 villages. 

The departments are Piura, Amazonas, Libertad, Ancas, Lima, 
Callao, Junin, Guancavelica, Ayacucho, Cuzco, Arequipa, Puno, 
and Mogquegua. Piura and Callao are called litoral provinces. 
They are departments consisting only of one province situnted on 
the shores of the Pacific ; but their political organization does not 
differ from the rest. The transandine territory, nourished by the 
Amazons, Guallaga, and Ucayali, has been formed into the ter- 
titorial government of Loreto, subdivided into the subordinate 

overnments of Loreto, Nanta, Pevas, and Oran upon the Amazons ; 
into those of ‘Tingo-Maria, La Laguna, Tarapoto, Pachiza on the 
Guallaga; and those of Sarayacu and Santa Catalina on the 
Ucayali. 

_ The capitals of the departments, and of the provinces into which 
they are divided, are the following :-— 

Piura consists of ouly one province. | 

Amazons.—Chachapoyas is the capital ; its provinces are Mainas 
and Chachapo 

Libertad,—lts cn is Trujillo; the provinces on the coast 
are yee oe Chiclayo, Trujillo; those on the mountains are, 
Jaen, Chota, Cajamarca, Patiz, Guamachuco. | 

Ancas.—lts capital is Huaraz; the provinces are—Conchneos, 
Huari, Huaylas, Cajatambo on the mountains, Santa on the 


Lima.—Its capital is also that of the Republic; the provinces 
on the coast Aa EY Lima, Cafiete, Ica; those on she 
mountains are—Canta, Huarochiri, Yanyos. 

Junin.—lts capital is the Cerro de Pasco ; the provinces are— 
Huawmalies, Guanuco, Pasco, and Janja. 





* See a paper im the ‘ Journal of the Ethnological Society,” by W. Bollaert. 

+ In Spain the name of city did not indicate o greater popul ; but it wee 
title of honour, and gave privileges. In Peru, towns of considerable po 
are called cities, towns have alge population, villages lesa still; but this arrange- 
ment is uot very exact, because there are towns more important than cities, and 
villages more so than towns: these terms are thus arbitrary. 
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_ Guancavelica.—Its capital is the city of the same nam®; its 
provinces are—Tayacaja, Guancavelica, Angaraes, Castro-Vireina. 
-_ Ayacucho.—Its capital is the city of the same name; its pro- 
vinces are—Guanta, Guamanga, Cangallo, Andahuailas, Lucanas, 
Parinacochas. 

Cuzeo.—lts capital is of the same name; its provinces are— 
Abancay, Aymaraes, Cotabambas, Chumbivilcas, Urubamba, Anta, 
Calea, Cuzeo, Pancartambo, Paruro, Quispicauchi, Canas, and 
Canchis. 

Arejutipa.—lts capital is the city of Arequipa; its provinces 
> alt, ey Heian Cailloma, it Rcclay 

Puno.—Its capital is the city of Puno; its provinces are—Ca- 
rabaya, Azéngaro, Lampa, Guancané, Churcuito. 

Mo jwegua.—lts capital is the city of 'Tacna ; its provinces are 
— Moquegua, Tacna, and Tarapaca. 

Religion and Eeclesiastical Division.—The religion of the state 
is the Roman Catholic ; and although by the laws of the country 
the public exercise of any other religion is not allowed, in reality 
the country is not intolerant. 7 

The Republic is divided into an archdiocese, and the bishoprics 
of Cuzco, Arequipa, Trujillo, Guamanga, and Chachapoyas. — 

The archdiocese comprehends the large departments of Lima, 
Junin, and Ancas, as well as that of Callao, with 150 curacies, 

_ The diocese of Cuzco contains the populous departments of 
Cuzco and Puno, and 198 curacies. 

The diocese of Arequipa contains the departments of Arequipa 
and Moquegua, with 66 curacies. 

The diocese of Trujillo contains the departments of Libertad 
and Piura, with 96 curacies. 

The diocese of Guamanga contains the departments of Aya- 
cucho and Guancavelica, with 85 curacies. 

The diocese of Chachapoyas contains the department of 
Amazons, the province of Pataz in the department of Libertad, 
and the territorial government of Loreto, with 46 curacies, the 
greater number of them being missions. | 

Political Condition —The government of Peru is democratic 
and centralised, founded on the principle that the sovereignty 
resides in the people, its exercise being delegated to the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial bodies, 

The legislative power is in the Congress, which is composed of 
two Chambers, one of senators elected by each province, according 
to its population; while the members of the second are chosen by 
the departments. , 

He executive ts directed by the ptesident, who is chosen hy 
the electoral colleges of the provinces for six years. He has four 


ci a i 
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ministers for the despatch of public business—one for foreign 
aliairs ; one for finance ; one for justice, benevolence and religion; 
and one for war and marine. 
The judicial power is dispensed by the Supreme Court 
Justice ‘held in the capital; by the superior courts of Lima, 
oat “pet Trujillo, Ayacucho, and Puno; by jodges in 
winces ; and by magistrates in the districts. 
re are ‘special tribunals and judges for commerce, mines, 
éoane lice (comisos), and the military. 
pe of State is a consulting body nominated by Con- 
gress, area charged likewise with maintaining the proper observance 
of the constitution and the laws. 
The departments are politically governed by prefects, the pro- 
vinces by sub prefects, and the districts by governors, 


The Departments and their Provinces. 


Piura is bounded on the north by Equador, on the east and 
south by Libertad, on the west by the Pacific. Its a aes 1a 
74,372 ; its capital, the city of Piura, contains 11,000 inhabitants, 
and is situated in 5° 13's. lat, 80° 35° w. long. The depart- 
ment contains | city, 4 towns, and 25 he in the 20 districts, 
called Amotape, Ayabaca, V.Catacaos, V.Chalaco, Colan, Cum- 
bicus, Frias, Huaca, Guancabambas, V. Sualitral, Huarmaca, 
Morropon, Paita, Querocotillo, Sechura, Sullana, V. Tambo- 
grande, Tumbez, Yapatera, Suyo. 


Amazonas is bounded on the north by Equador, on the east | 
the new government of Loreto, on the south and west by Libert 
Its population is 39,074; Chachapoyas, its capital, has 4000 i in- 
habitants, and is situated i in 6° 15' 6. 77° 4s w. Its provinces 
are Mainas and Chachapoyas. 

1. Mainas has 11,346 souls; its capital is the city of Moyo- 
bamba. In consequence of creating the territorial government of 
Loreto, this province is reduced to the districts of Moyobamba, 
Soritor, Balsapuerto, Lamas, Saposoa, Jeveros, and Andoas. 

2. esis. Besa has 27,728 souls ; itscapital has the same or 
as the de | aie & cmrin Lee oe See . 


Peca, | 











Libertad is bounded on the north 45 Reidel and Amazons, 
bier by Amazons Loreto, on the south by Ancas, and 
on the west by the Pacifi¢ and | Piura. 7) vente 

Its population is 261,553; its capital, the city of Trujillo, has 
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5000 inhabitants, and is situated in 8° 75! s. lat., and 79° 4’ long. 
w.of Gr. Its provinces are, on the coast—Lambayeque, Chie- 
layo, Trujillo ; on the mountains, Jaen, Chota, Cajamarca, Pataz, 

1. Lambayeque has a population of 22,682 souls; its capital, 
of the same name, contains 10,000 inhabitants. It has 1 city and 
15 villages in 10 districts, viz. Lambayeque, San José, Fer- 
Soigte, SMoshumi, Pacora, Morropée, Jauanca, Motupe, Olmoa, . 
Salas 


2. Chiclayo has a Li peneses of 25,153 souls; its capital, of the 
sane acts hes 3 city, | town, and 15 villages in 14 districts, viz, 
Chiclayo, Moncefu, Eten, Lagunas, Jequetepeque, San Pedro de 
Lloco, San José, Chepen, Guadalupe, Pueblo Nuevo, Safia Reque, 
Pisci, Chengollape. 

6. Truyilio has 7211 inbabitants; its capital city is of the same 
nune, the province is divided into 14 districts, viz. Trujillo, 
Mansiche, Huanchaco, Santiago de Cao, Magdalena de Cao, 
Paijan, Chocope, Ascope, Chicama, Simbal, Moche, Virti, Huaman, 
Mampuesto. 

4. Jaen has 7211 inhabitants; its capital city is of the same 
name. The province contains 13 districts, viz. Jaen, Callayue, 
Querocotillo, Colasay, San Felipe, Sallique, Bellavista, Cupillo, 
Chorros, San Ignacio, Tabaconas, Chirinos, Pimpineos. 

9. Chota contains 62,597 souls ; its capital is the town of Gual- 
gayoc. It has 2 towns and 16 villages in the 12 following dis- 
tricts:—Gualgayoc, Chota V., Tacabamba, Pion, Cutervo, 
Huambos, Llama, Cachen, Santa Cruz, San Miguel, Niepos. 

6, Cajamarca has 46,122 inhabitants ; its capital, the city of Ca- 
jamarca, haz 12,000 souls. It has 1 city, 4 towns, and 24 er 
m 12 districts, viz. Cajamarca, San Pablo V., Contumasa V., 
Caseas, Cusmango, Trinidad, Asuncion, Jesus, San Marcos, V. 
een, Celandin, V. Encanada, Chetilla, Sorochuco, Mag- 

Jena. 

7. Pataz has a population of 29,324 ; its capital is the town of 
Parcoy. It has 2 towns and 20 villages in 12 districts, viz. 
Parcoy, Soledad, Pataz, Bambamarca,  Caseuiargri lla, V. Uchu- 
mosh Huayo, Chilia, Buldibugo, Huailillas, Tayabamba, V. 
: ta. 


Pe. * Guamachuco has a population of 60,854 souls ; its capital city 
hela a he with ota inhabitants. It has 2 cities and 
# towns in Il districts, viz. Guamachuco, Cajabamba, C, Otuaco, 
V. Santiago de Chusco, V. Usquil, V. Lucma, Mollepata, Sincicap, 
Marecabal, Sartumbamba, Salpo. iit 


Anecas is bounded on the north by Libertad, on the east by 
oreto and Junin, on the south by Lima and Junin, and on the 
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lla iectasn oak Toke Its population is 193,295 souls 
its capital, the city of Huaraz, in 9° 27'#, 77° 45° w. Gr. Its 
provinces are Cinchucos, Huari, Huaylas, Cajatambo in the moun- 
tains, and Santa on the coast. 

1. Cinchucos has a population of 54,751 souls; its capital isthe 
town of Siguas ; it has J tein and 11 villages, divided into 8 
districts, viz. Si at one Pomobamba, Pallasca, Cabana, 
Tanca, Llapo, ai 

2. Huari has a population of 48,579 souls ; its capital is the town 
of the same name; it has 1 town and 17 villages in the 9 districts 
of Huari, Huantar, Chavin, San Marcos, Huachis, Uco, Llamellin, 


San Luis, Chacas. 
$. Huailas—its population is 84,616 souls ; its s capital i is the city 
of Huaraz; it has 1 city, 5 eid. and 36 villages, in 20 districts 





of Huaraz, Yangas, Carlmaz, V. Ancas, V. Garaz, V. Pueblo 
libre, Huata, Mato, Huailas, V. ‘Macate, Quillo, Pamparomas, 
Pariacoto, Pampas, Aija, Cataparaco, Pararin, Marea, Recuny V. 

4. Cajatambo has a population of 24,799 souls ; its capital is the 
town of the same name; it has 2 towns and 67 villages distributed 
in 12 districts, viz. Cajatambo, Chiquian, V. Mangas, Cocha- 
marca, Gorgor, Cajacay, Acas, Ocros, Cochas, Ambar, Andajes, 
Churin. 

5, Santa has a population of 5340 souls, its capital is the town of 
the same name; it has 1 town and 9 villages in the 5 districts of 
Santa, Nepeia, Moro, Casma, and Huarmey. 


Lima is bounded on the north by Ancas, on the east by Junin 
oe cath epigrngy hy Agar by juipa, on the west by the sea; 
pulation is 220,677 souls; its capital is the Ch cee 
city. Lima; its provinces are, on the coast, | st Vere 
Canete, and Ica; in the mountains Canta, Huarochiri, anyos, 

1, Chancay has a population of 23,425 souls, its ca is the 
town of Huacho; it has 2 towns and 39 villages, the 10 dis- 
tricts of Huacho, Huara, V. a Seaerny V. Sayan, Supe, Barranca, 
Pativilea, Iguari, Paccho, Checas. 

2. Lima ; this province is composed of the city of Lima,* and of 
ita suburbs the villages of sate! Snes, Chorrilloa, 
Surco, Lurin, Pachacamac, Bisecaia” Ate, Lurigancho, Cara- 





baillo, including 100,000 souls. 

3. Canete hasa population of 15,533 souls, its capital town is of 
the same name; it has | town and 20 vil in rf districts, viz. 
Cabete, Pacaran, Lunaluand, Chincha alta, Chincha baja, Codie 
Ts Chilea. 





+ Lima is in ate es. lat, sat 97° © tke, W. of Gr, See Raper's Positions. 
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4. Tea has a population of 38,000 souls, the capital ett is of the 
_ samename; it has 1 city, 2 towns, and 10 villages, sea 7 dis- 
tricts of Ica, San Juan, Bautista, Yanca del Rosario, Hurnay, 
Pisco, V. Palpa, Nasca V. é 

5. Canta has a population of 14,384 souls, its capital city is of 
the came name; it bas 1 town and 60 villages in the 10 districts 
of Canta, Araguay, Huamantanga, San Buenaventura, Lampian, 
Pacaraos, Pallac or Atabillos altos, Pasa or Atabilloa bajos, 
Huayllay, Pomacocha. | pane 7a 
6. Huarochiri has a population of 14,258 souls, its capital is the 
town of Matucana; it contains 45 villages in the 10 districts of 
Matucana, Huanchor, San Damian, Huarochiri, Quinti, Chorillo, 
Olleros, Santa Eulalia, Carampoma, Casta, Yauli. 

7. Yauyos bas a population of 15,264 souls, its capital is the 
town of the same name; it has 1 town and 42 villages in the 9 
districts of Yauyos, Laraos, Pampos, 'Tauripampu, Omas, Ayaviri, 
Huafiee, Vifiac, Chupamarca. 


Junin is bounded on the north by Ancas and Libertad, on the 
east by the transandine territory, on the south by Guancavelica, 
and on the west by Lima and Ancas. Its population is 220,949 
souls; its capital is the city of Cerro de Pasco, the population of 
which varies according to the state of the mines ; at present it con- 
tains 12,000 inhabitants, and it is in 10° 36's., and 75° 45° w, 
of Gr. Its provinces are Huamalies, Guanuco, Pasco, Jauja. 

1. Huamalies has 32,027 inhabitants, its capital is the town of 
Llata ; it consists of 1 town and 41 villages, in the 14 districts of 
Llata, Pachas, Oba:, Baiios, Chupan, Huacachucro, Huacay- 
hamba, Singa, Chouta, Araucay, Jesus, Chavin, Mouzon. | 

3. Guanuco has 24,799 souls, its capital is the city of the same 
name, the old capital of the department ; it contains 1 city and 23 
villages, in the 6 districts of Huanuco, Santa Maria del Valle, 
Panao, Chinchao, Huacar, Hiqueras. 

4. Paseo has 70,411 souls, its capital is the city of Cerro de 
Paseo; it has 2 cities, 2 towns, one of which is old Pasco, and 69 
villages, in the 7 districts of Paseo, Tarma, C. Junin, V. Cara- 
huamayo, Huariaca, Chacayan, Yanahuanca. 

5. Jauja has 93,712 souls, its capital is the city of the same 
name; it has 2 cities and 93 villages, in the 5 districts of Jauja, 
Mito, Chupaca, Concepcion, Huancayo. 


Guanecavelica ia bounded on the north by Junin, on the east and 
south by Ayacucho, on the west by Lima; its population is 
79,117 souls; its capital is the city of the same name, with 5000 
inhabitants, situated in 12° 54’ s., and 75° w. of Gr. Its pro- 
vinees are 'Tayacaja, Guancavelica, Angaraes, and Castro Vireina. 
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__ 1. Tayacaja has 27,318 inhabitants, its capital is the town of 
"i eps 1 town and 26 villages, in the 8 districts of 
Salcabamba. ms , | : 
’ 2. Guancavelica has 17,315 inhabitants, its capital has the same 
name as the department ; it has 1 city and 18 villages, in the 4 
districts of GGuancavelica, Acoria, Conaica, Moya, ~ 

é. Angaraes has 20,300 imhabitants, its capital is the town of 
Acobamba ; it has 1 town and 15 villages, in the 3 districts of 
Acobamba, Julcumara, Lircay. | 

4, Castro- Vireina has 14.348 souls, its capital is Castro-Vireina; 
it has 40 villages, in the 9 districts of Castro-Vireina, Huachos, 
a Chavin, Guangasea, Husitaraé, Santiago, Cordova, Pilpi- 

ca, 


Ayacucho is bounded on the north by Guancavelica, on the 
east by the transandine territory, on the south by Cuzco, on the 
west by Arequipa and Guancavelica. Its population is 130,000 
souls, and its capital is the city of the same name, with 16,000 in- 
habitants, in 13° |’ 8., and 74° w. of Gr. ; its provinces are Guanta, 
Guamanga, Cangallo, Andahuailas, Lucanas, Parmacochas. 

1. Guanta has 26,358 inhabitants, its capital is the town of the 
same name, and 18 villages, in the 6 districts of Guanta, Lari- 
cocha, Guamangilla, Tambo, San Miguel, Iquicha. 

2. Guamanga bas 29,617 inhabitants, its capital has the same 
name as the department ;" it consists of 1 city and 29 villages, im 
the 9 districts of Ayacucho, Quinua, Ascovinchos, Tambillo, 
Chiara, Socosvinchos, Sellen Chungai, Anco, 

3. Cangallo has 20,027 inhabitants, its capital is Cangallo; it 
has | town and 52 villages, in the 11 districts of Cangallo, Colea, 
Hualla, V. Canaria, Huambalpa, Ocros, Chusehi, Paras, Sarcoe, 
4. Andahuaylas has 19,134 inhabitants, its capital is the town of 
the same name; it contains this town and 31 villages, in the 9 
districts of Andahuaylas, Talavera, San disthteho. sticaabeceual 
Chincheros, Ocobamba, Guancaray, Pampachiri, Cochareas, 

5. Lucanas has 15,401 inhabitants, its capital is the town of 
San Juan; it contains this town and 53 villages, in the 11 districts 
of San Juan, Pugnio, Pararsances, Santa Lucia, Otoca, Caramate, 
Ancari, Cabana, Chipao, Huacana, Querobamba, Soras. 

6, Parniacochas has 19,334 inhabitants, its capital is the town of 
Pauza; it has 3 towns and 22 villages in the 10 districts of 
Pauza, Oreulla, Oyalo, Cotta, Lampa, Pararea, Pullo, Chuynpi, 
V. Pacanpasa, Coracora V.. 





* The capital is named Gosmanga, instead of Ayacucho, in some maps. 
VOL. KXV1. a 
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a entiee territory, on the _ by Puno, and on the west by 
Arequipa and Ayacucho. _ . rates boat hy, 
Its population is 352,798 souls, its oneal is the city of the 
game name, with 40,000 inhabitants, in 13° 30° s., 72° 5' w. of 
Gr* Its provinces are, Abancay, Aimaraes, Cotabambas, Chum- 
_ ___‘pivileas, Urubamba, Anta, Calea, Cuzco or the Cercado, Pau- 
- cartambo, Paruro, Quispicanchi, Canas, Canchis. | 
"1, Abancay has 21,912 inhabitants; its capital is the town of 
the same name ; it has 2 towns and 13 villages in the 5 districts 
of Abancay, Lambrama, Curaguasi, V. Pachirgua, Circa. 
9 Ajmaraes has 18,228 inhabitants ; its capital is the villag 
of Callhuanea ; it contains 49 villages in the 7 districts of Call 
huanca, Soraya, Culcabamba, Chapimarca, Tapairigua, Anta- 
bamba, Oropesa. 23 sehen din 
3. Cotabambas has 23,241 inhabitants ; its capital is the town 
of Tambobamba ; it contains 40 villages in the 7 districts of Tam- 
bobamba, Mara, Haquira, Huaillati, Marmara, Chuquibambilla, 
Cotabambas: | i Ry 

4. Chumbivileas has 22,050 inhabitants ; its capital is the town 
of Santo Tomas; it has 2 towns and 13 villages in the 3 districts 
of Santo Tomas, Velille, V. Colquemarca. | 

5, Urubamba has 34,949 inhabitants; its capital is the city of 
the same name; it has this city, 3 towns, and 15 villages, in the 
6 districts of Urubamba, Ollantaytambo, [buayapata, Santa Ana, 

6. Anta has 22,980 souls ; its capital is the town of the same 
name; it has 1 town and 10 villages, in the 3 districts of Anta, 
, Zuriti, Limatambo. _ | 
| 7. Calea has 14,223 inhabitants; its capital is the town of 

Calea ; it has 9 villages in the 3 districts of Calea, Pisac, Lares. 

8, Cuzco—this province is called the Cercado; itis composed of 
the city of Cuzco and its suburbs, with a population of 41,152 
inhabitants; it is divided into 9 districts, one of which, San 
Jeronimo, is outside the city. el 

9. Paucartambo bas 17,206 inhabitants ; its capital is the village 

, of the same name; it has 7 villages in the 5 districts of Pancar- 
tambo, Catca, Caycay, Colquepata, Amparaes. 

10. Parone has 17,782 iubabitanbe: its capital is the town of Pa- 
ruro, and it has as well 30 sea i in the 5 districts of Paruro, 
re anoquite, Aecha, Capi, Omache. 

AL. Quispicanchi has 49,416 inhabitants; its capital is the town 
of Urcos; it has 27 villages in the 4 districts of Urcos, Quiquijana, 
Oropesa, Acomayo. 
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-/12. Canas has 37,605 inhabitants ; its capital is the village of + 
Coporagque; it has 10 villages in the 5 districts of Coporaque, 

Yauri, C Langui, Yanaoca. " 

18. Canchis has $2,106 inhabitants; its capital ia the town of 

Sicuani ; it has 10 towns in the 6 districts of Siotiant, Marangani, 

San Pablo de Chaca, Tinta, V. Checacapi, Pampamarca. 


Arequipa ia bounded on the north by Lima, on the east by 
Ayacucho, Cuzco, and Puno, on the south by Moquegua, and on 
the west by the sea. | 

Its population is 137,509 souls ; its capital is the city of Are- 
quipa with 300,000 inhabitants, situated in 16° 13's,” 76° 1S 
w.of Gr. Its provinces are Camané, Union, Cailloma, Conde- 
suyos, Arequipa. 

1. Camand has 13,418 souls; its capital city is of the same 
name; it has | city, 2 towns, and 15 villages in the 15 districts of 
Cumand, Ocona, Caraveli, V. ap tei Quicha, Huanuhuanu, 
Chala, Yauca, Jaqui, Atiquipa, V. Acari, Quilea, Siguas. 

2. Union has 15,659 souls ; its capital is the village of Cota- 
huasi; it has 23 villages in the 9 districts of Cotahuasi, Tome- 
ualla, ‘Toro. 

8. Cailloma has 23,446 inhabitants; its capital is the town of 
Cailloma ; it has 22 villages in the 17 districts of Cailloma, Teseo, 
Collalli, Tuti, Chiray, Coporaque, Yanqui, aga He Achoma, 
Maca, Lari, Madrigal, Tapay, Cabanaconde, Lluta, Tura, 
Si 


4, Condesuyos has 21,170 inhabitants; its capital is the town 
of Chuquibamba, with 23 villages in the 14 districts of Chuqui- 
hambe, Viraco, Andagua, Choco, Chacas, Urcopampa, Cayarani, 
Andaray, Yanaquigua, Salamanca, Aplas, Huanearqui, Uraca.,__ 
5. Arequipa has 63,816 inhabitants, and the capital is that of 
the department ; it has 25 villages in the 17 districts of Arequipa, 
Miraflores, Palomar, Yanahuara, Cayma, Pancapata, Sachac 
Sabaudia, Socabaya, Characato, Tiabaya, Uchumayo, Chiguata, 
Quequefia, Pocsi, Vitor, Tambo. F 

Punot is bounded on the north by Cuzco, on the east by the 
transandine territory and Bolivia, on the south by the latter, and 








© Query, iat. 167 25° —En. ) 
eye 1832, and subsequently, the provinces of Carnbaya, 
and Lampa, in the di rent of were ! 





erected into a 


La Paz are provisionally united to the bishoprick of Cuzco, Up to the present time 
neither of the governments have obtained the Pope's sanction for the erection of 
. or. r . 
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n the west by Moquegua and Areqnipa. Its population is 256,148 
As its Be ital, the city of Pape aah F000 inhabitants, is 
situated in 15° 50's., 70° 23’ w. of Gr.; its provinces are Cara- 
baya, Azingaro, Lampa, Guancané, Chucuito. 

1, Carabaya has 22,605 inhabitants ; its capita) is the village of 
Crucero, and it has 14 vill in the 13 districts of Crncero, 
Usicayos, Coasas, Ayapata, [tuata, Corani, Macasani, Ollachea, 
Pahara, Patambuco, Sandia, Cuyocuyo, Quiaca. 

2. Agingaro has 54,333 souls; its capital is the town of the 
same name, and it has 18 villages in the 16 districts of Azan- 
aro, Asillo, San José, San Anton, Potoni, Mufiani, Poto, Chupa, 
rape, Patina, Pupuja, Caminaca, Achaya, Samén, Santaraco, 
P 


& Lampa has 76,488 souls ; its capital is the town of the same 
name; it has 3 towns and 41 villages m the 18 districts of Lampa, 
Puearéi, V. Ayaviri, V. Orurillo, Nufiou, Santa Rosa, Macari, 
Cupi, Umachiri, Llalli, Ocaviri, Cabanilla, Cabana, Vilque, 
Atuncolla, Nicasio, Juliaca, Caracoto, , 

4, Guancané has 56,765 inhabitants ; its capital is the village of 
the same name’; it has 14 villages in the 11 districts of Puno, 
Guanecané, Moho, Conima, il bape pat Inchupalla, Coata, Capa- 
chica, Pancarcolla, Tiquillaca, San Antonio, 

5. Chucuito has 75,957 inhabitants ; its capital is the town of 
Juli, and it has 25 villages in the 12 districts of Juli, Chucuito, 
Acora, Llavi, Pomata, Lepita, Pichacani, Santa Rosa, Guacul- 
lant, Desaguadero, 


Moquegua is bounded on the north by Arequipa, on the east by 
Puno and Bolivia, on the south by the sandy desert of the Rio 
Loa, which separates it from Bolivia, and on the west by the sea 
and Arequipa, 

Its eee is 61,440 souls; its capital is the city of Tacna, 
with 10,000 inhabitants; which is situated in 17° 10’ 8.,* and 
70° 10° w. of Gr. Its provinces are Moquegua, Tacna, and 
‘Tarapacd. 

1, Moquegua has 32,380 inhabitants ; its capital is the city of 
the same name; it has 1 town and 6 villages in the 8 districts of 
SIBERTSS Torata, V. Carumas, Omate, Puquina, Ubinas, Lo, 

chuha, 

2. Tacna has 15,642 souls; its capital has the same name ; it 
has 2 cities and 18 villages in the 10 districts of T'acna, Ariea, C. 
Codpa, Socoroma, Belen, Torata, Candaravi, Ilabaya, Locumba, 
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8. Tarapacd has 10,418 inhabitants ; its capital is the town of 

Tarapach; it has 28 villages in the 5 districts of Tarapaca, 

Iquique, Camina, Pica, Sibaya. ‘ 

This province yields the large quantity of nitrate of soda used 
ish the new mineral known as the 


in agriculture and the arts; a 


borate of lime and soda. 





XIX.— Observations on the Province of Tarapacit, South Perw. 
By Dow M. B. pe ta Fuente. 
Communicated by W. Bottaxart, Eaq., 7.0.0.8. 


Tue eee of Tarapacd," situated at the extreme s. of the 
i i i¢ of Pern and oo the western side of the Andes, is very 
deficient of water, and may be called rainless. Iquique, the prim 
cipal ‘eae containing 1700 inhabitants, is wholly supplied with 
water by distilling that of the ocean. As nature has, however, been 
ties) in diffusing over it many valuable productions, such as 
gold, silver, copper, tin, platina, cobalt, iron, quicksilver, guano, 
nitrate of soda, borates of soda and lime, alum, salts of various 
eorts, abd other useful substances, it well merits the protection of 
the government and the continued efforts of science and art. 

This section of Peru, probubly the richest of its provinces, bas 
excited much attention for the last 150 years, and was first brought 
into notice by the discovery of the silver mines of Huautajaya (a 
few miles only from the coast), to which those of Santa Rosa were 


soon added; these, with some few other mines, but little worked, 


have produced in a century 150,000,000 dollars — 30,000,000/,. 

At present the mines are nearly deserted, and have been left in 
the greatest disorder; the proprietors absented themselves in con- 
sequence of the revolutionary times, which, commencing in 1810, 
caused a want of workmen, who were dratted off to the wars, 

Huantajaya and Santa Rosa are situated in the desert moun- 
tains of const, being supplied with provisions and water from 
long distances. In the once famous mines of Huantajaya the 
fuliowing are the only works in operation at the present time and 
on a small scale only :— 

La Mina de Lecaros—the works are at the depth of 200 yards, 
the ores giving about 82 in the 25 Iba. | 

The Quebrada mine is an interesting work, as it is entering new 
pear ; great difficulties present themselves by reason of its great 
epth and bail 


ventilation. = 
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vewre's Observations on the Province of Tarapacd: 
San Pedro and San Pablo is an important work according to 





. 


ie mineral district of Santa Rosa the following mines are 
worked :— 

Mendieta.—A small quantity of ore is extracted, but it is ex- 
pected to yield in abundance shortly. | 

iuz.—A cross cut of importance is driving in the direction of a 
vein in the Carmelitana mine. 

Grande,—Rich metals are extracting, but in small quantities 


only. | 

There being no other mining operations in the province, it is 
said, and with some reason, that mining is abandoned, and that 
new discoveries only would be remunerative; but such can only 
be brought into work by native or foreign capital. 

The existence of the inhabitants of the province of Tarapacé, 
about 12,000, and suffering under various commercial restrictions, 
is entirely due to the refining of nitrate of soda and to its ex- 
portation free of export duty. — | 

The ealiche, or native crude nitrate of soda, is found in layers 
several feet in thickness in an extended plain, 3500 feet above the 
sea, and in nearly a continuous line of 70 leagues, running x. and 
s. nearly parallel to the coast. Its distance from the various ship- 
ping ports of Iquique, Patillos, Mejillones, and Guayna Pisagua, 
18 from 40 to 50 miles. Its quality and abundance throughout the 
line are pretty equal, that of the w. and s. being rather preferred. 
The principal refining works are near the quarries, and are La 
Novia, Pena, Sapiga, Pampa Negra, Nequros, and Sur, yielding 
annually about 600,000 quintals — 30,000 tons. 

The same rude refining process, or the separation of common 
salt from the caliche, has continued without alteration since 1831, 
when this branch of trade commenced, excepting that English 
coal is used at places where wood is not to be had. Messrs. Geo. 
Sinith and Co., of Iquique, are occupied in improving the process 
of refining, as well as in facilitating the transport of the nitrate 
from the interior to the coast, for shipment to Europe, &. Since 
1930 to 1852-3 about 300,000 tons have been exported. 

Fhe value of nitrate annually exported is 1,200,000 dollars — 
240,000; but of this sum little remains in the province, for 
Chile takes 500,000 for provisions and timber; Lluta (a neigh- 
bouring district), i tacos of beasts of burden, 100,000; Arica, 
for provisions, 40,000 ; Bolivia, for oxen, sheep, mules, asses, d&c., 
150,000; Tacua, Arequipa, and Lima, for goods from thence, 
120,000; mercantile establishments, 150,000 ; thus the saliteros, 
or nitrate of soda quarriers and refiners, farmers, muleteers, and 


the other worki psliakttesiok Wha cece | ea eno 
dollars as thatk share on of the province, get about 110,006 
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The crude nitrate of soda is found combined with varying pro- 
jortions of common salt, some sulphates of soda and lime ‘Glau. 
yerite), Muriate of lime, and iodic salts, On arrival in this country 
it containga small per cent. of impurities, as insoluble matters and 
moisture, 2°60+ ; sulphates, 0-407 ; muriates, 2-01) = O° per cent. 

The borate a which has lately been discovered, and offers 
a new branch of industry to the province, is met with general! 
under the beds of nitrate of te and near to where chee 
humidity. As yet this valuable substance has only been found 
sparingly ; not more than 150 tons have been exported, but hopes 
are entertained that this mineral will be discovered in large quan- 
tities. ‘Che experiments on this new mineral have been most 
satisfactory, particularly as to its percentage of boracic acid. The 
following is the most recent analysis by Mr. Dick, under the 
superintendence of Dr. pee: :— Water, 27°22; sulphuric acid, 
1:10; lime, 14°32 ; soda, 8°22; potash, OSI ; chloride of sodium, 
1°65; sand, 0°32; boracic acid and nitric acid, by loss, 46°66, the 
nitrie acid being about 1-00, with trace of hosphorie acid and 
codine. This mineral is sometimes called ee esi tiza, and 
hydro-boro-calcite. Sixty pounds per ton and upwards have been 
paid for this article in Fania and Liverpool, by parties conmectod 
with glass-making, pottery, and smelting. 

Guano is found in abundance on the coasts of the provinee from 
near Patollas to the River Loa, a distance of 30 leagues, there 
ine but few intervals without it. Its exportation is prohibited 
by the government, and is only taken from the Pabellon de Pica, 
= oman for the use of the seb 

The agricultural operations of Tarapaca are on a very reduced 
scale indeed, in consequence of the great scarcity of water. The 
woduction of alfalfa, or herbage for animals, is only sufficient for 
WO to 6000, to which must be added dry pasture from Arica, 
1 50,000 fanegas of barley from Chile. Various hydraulic 
works wight be effected : the most important projects are for bring: 
ing down more water from the mountains to the town of Tarapact, 
Artesian wells might be sunk at Pica. 

In the valley of Mani, adits might be driven into the cE | 
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litls, from which would flow sufficient water for all the 
anciently under cultivation. 


At Quilliagua, on the River Loa, canals or aqueducts are in. 


course of formation for the purposes of irrigation. The difficulties 
of this enterprise are already conquered, and what remains to be 
done is easy cf accomplishment. he mith 

Agricultural operations have commenced im the Pampa de 








Tamarugal, assisted only by the humidity arising from subterra- 
nean water: these are called “ Chacras sin riego,” or farms without 
irrigation } 
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adopted for the advancement of this interesting province. The 
port of Iquique, with an increasing population, ought to. become 
the capital of the district instead of the town of Tarapaca, which 
has not 1000 inhabitants, and is very far in the interior, IRquique 
is the most important port and point of the province, particularly 
for the exportation of the nitrate of soda. and it should be made 
an open port by the government, instead of being, as it now is, 
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er great restrictions, The importation of provisions, inat= 
chinery, and tools for the various departments of industry, should be 
entirely free, until its own agricultural produce was found sufficient 
for its maintenance. 








XX.—WNotes on the Bonin Islands. By Captain Micnagt 
QUIN, K.N., F.R.a.8, 
Head, April 38, 1854, 


Extract of Letters relative to Port Loyd, Peel Island ; one of the Bonin 
Group, in Jat, 27° 6 N., long. 142° 16. 
June, 1837. HM, * Raleigh," 
Ski Captain Beechey"s visit to and naming this island and port, and taking 
ormal possession of the group, @3 per inseription in good preservation on a 
sheet of copper, as follows:—"* H. BM. ship * Blossom," Captain F, Wy, 
Keechey, took possession of this group of islands, in the name and on the 
behalf of His Britannic Majesty, George IV., 14th June, 1827.")* 

1830. The first settlers were Richard Millichamp, a native of 
Devonshire, and his partner Mateo Mozaro, of Ragusa, who had 
been many years in the employment of Mr. Bennett of Rother- 
lithe, near London, an owner of whale-ships in the South-Sea 
fishery, and had also served on board an English sloop of war, 
named ‘La Morne Fortunée,’ in the West Indies. They sailed 
from “Oahu,” the 21st May, 1830, with two Americans, one 
Dane, and a party of Sandwich Islanders, viz, five men, ten women, 
in all twenty persons, with the countenance and support of Mr, 
Richard Chariton, his Majesty's consul for the Sandwich Islands, 
who supplied Messra Millichamp and Mozaro with an “ union-jack,” 
and a paper describing them as deserving persons, who hav, at 
their sole expense and risk, fitted out an expedition to settle on 
oue of the “Bonin Islands,” as per accompanying documents. 
From the achooner that brought them from “Oahu” two Sand- 

= Teg4, | Coffin visited the sortheremost iD.—I Peel Island the - 
central roup. was Visited se the English ship * Su bytes. The icoplish 
whaler * William, Capt. 'Th. omug, was wrecked!’ on Island,—1826, English 
whaler * ‘Ti Commedore 


Pee a Mor =} S27. C5 i. i —) I . 3 bf ad 7 
Perry.—Ep, Pt Beechey 1a28 Capt. Littke, 1853. 
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wich falanders and one American deserted, increasing their numbers 
to twenty-th | 


1831. The English ship ‘ Partridge, Cayftain F. Staners, ar- 
are a ae, seven n deserted. eee 

1832. The English bark ‘Walmer,’ Captain Robins, arrived ; 
of her crew one deserted. avai 

1833. The English whaler ‘Amelia Wilson,’ Captain Wilson, 
was wrecked about 40’ to the northward of Port Lloyd; three 
boats arrived with twelve men, of which number four remained. 
The English whaler ‘ Cadmus,’ Captain Snowden, landed fourteen 
mutinous seamen; some of these had been shipped at Sydney, 
New South Wales. ) 

1834. The Bogtan bark ‘Fawn,’ Captain Dale, left two 
English seamen, who, after remaining five or six weeks, Seb 2 
in a bark belonging to the same owners. The English ship * Cor- 
sair,’ Captain Venables, left twomen. ‘The Engli bark Daniel,’ 
Captain Duncan, from which one of her. crew deserted. ‘The 
American ship ‘ Howard,’ Captain Worth, left one man. The 
English bark ‘ Rochester,’ Captain Price, from which one man 
deserted. | | 

1835. The American a ‘ Amazon, een Creasy, lost four 
men by desertion. The English bark ‘Jolm Palmer,’ Captain 
Lawrence, lost two men by desertion, The English bark * Folk- 
stone,’ Captain Blisse, had one man desert. 

1836, The U.S. ship ‘Peacock,’ Captain Strepling, with the 
broad pendant of Commodore Kennedy, had two men jesert. The 
U.S. schooner ‘ Enterprise,’ Captam Holding, had one man desert. 

1837. The English bark « Rochester,’ soy Soe Kenny, had two 
men desert. "The English bark ‘ Mellish,” Captain conn had 
one man desert. The English bark ‘ Caroline, Captain Wheeler, 
had one man desert. The English bark ‘Admiral Cockburn, 
am Lawrence, had one man desert, _. 

numbers on the island when the ‘ Raleigh’ Jeft Port Lloyd, 
10th August, 1837, were as under :— 
* Name Fearn at 
Richd, Millichamp .. .. Devonshire, Great Britain: — , 
Mateo Mozaro «s+. 0 ISA, 
Alden B. Chapin .. .. -. Boston, United States. 


Nathl. Savory 7. ae 1 
Seven men from the Sandwich islands, 


Thirteen women from tha). H a 
In all of original settlers twenty-five, who- arrived at Port Lloyd 
94th June, 1830, OF aftgr-settlers there were seventeen, including 
six children, giving thus a total population of forty-two im all on 
the island. 
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_ The Sandwich Islanders had bound themselves to labour for 
Messrs. Millichamp and Mozaro for a certain period. Messrs. 
Millichamp and Mozaro were of opinion that thirty more families 
—eay three persons in each—could be comfortably and substan- 
tially located and fed, having besides a reasonable stock to dispose 
of to ships arriving, to ieclé themselves with clothing, tools, and 
a few dollars per annum. 

The want of a fixed head, authorized by Government, was se- 
verely felt. 

The “union-jack” given to Messrs. Millichamp and Mozaro 
by his Majesty's consul at the Sandwich Islands being quite worn 
out, and their flag-staff blown down, I considered it my duty to 
supply these deficiencies. “tw 

“Peel Island has already in good cultivation, sweet potatoes, 
Indian corn, oniona, jae Sy water melons, and sugar- 
cane. Tobacco has been planted with such success that it is 
likely to give them a great deal of trouble from its spreading so 
fast, and the want of hands to gather it in and prepare it. It is 
said to be of excellent quality. A few good lemon-trees, planted 
from seed, bear well, but are neglected. Pigs are in great abun- 
dance. Wild bogs are numerous; also a breed of dogs from the 
Sandwich Islands are so well taught that they will at any time, 
under the direction of their masters, find, attack, and bring down 


the on we | | 

* ‘The island has also many jungle fowl. Goats in a wild state 
are numerous on the Southern Head, which at high water is an 
island ; no tame ones, save a pair left by the ‘ Raleigh.” 

“There are no noxious animals or snakes on the island; nor 
rats, but many mice. Sharks are numerous, but small: these the 
dogs frequently chase in shoal water, capture and drag high and 
dry on the sandy beach.” 

“ Although the timber is in great plenty, there is none fit for 
masts: one sort called ‘fomena is used for floors and planking 
and ornamental furniture. The mulberry-tree is very hard, and is 
used for posts and stanchions. There is also a small quantity of 
sandal-wood.” 

“Not the least vestige of previous occupancy has been discovered 
by the present settlers, who have now ‘see resident since July 
24,1830), and have examined every part of ‘the island, I am of 
opinion that Peel Island is one of e numerous islands in the 

North Pacific that has never been previously occupied,” 
Average State of the Weather at Port Lloyd, 
ey « +o Strong westerly winds, and clear weather. 
March - .. °. fModerate westerly winds, occasionally freshes and showers. 
April .. .. Variable winds, inclining to x. ; showers frequent. 














September -+ |winds generally easterly; 40. do, 
November _© Strong winds, generally 8.R. 3 but incline to 8, and Ww. 
December Winds more regular j fresh and westerly. 


" N.B. Typhoons in July, August, September, and October ; greatest atrengtl 
in October. 





XXL—Report by Assist.-Surveyor Ronert Austin, of an Expe- 
dition to Explore the Interior of Western Australia. ae 
Communicated by the CoLoszaL OFFICE. 
Read, Febroary 11, 1856. 
To the Hon. the Surveyor-General, &e. &e,, Perth. 


Western Australia, Perth, March 20, 1555. 

Gm,—I have the honour to submit, for your examination and approval, 
and for the information of His Excellency the Governor, the following Re 
port, briefly explaining the operations of the Expedition to Shark Pay ; and 
adverting to the geological structure, natural productions, ¥ rf, and 
— character of the interior of this colony to the s. and EB. of the settled 
listricts, and towards the Gascoigne River, described in the prays ase 
mapa and journals, and explored by the party under my command, in pur- 

& cone received, by direction of His Excellency, from the 






deviation therefrom ; provided I ormed th plan subject to reaching the 

of the Gascoigne, if possible, to meet the ship there at the appointed time, 
The exploring party, under my command, consisted of ten men witht 

seven horses, with one hundred and twenty days’ provisions, panied by 
Mr, Woodward, who placed himself, with Mr. Chidlow's team, escorted 


| oo a course 8, 00" #., throug gum-forests earvil-pleins Goo 
malling, & spring and streamlet, at the s. end of a belt of granite country: 
about 5 m. long and $m. wide, trending s., containing eight thousar ‘scres 
of second-rate land, suitable for a horse run, watered b several streams flow-. 
ing into*the tributary plains of the Mortlock, or Salt river, and surrounded by 
scrubby sand-plains. | | “" 
Travelling thence, on 6 course 5. f 4., over this land, and eoross a belt of 
elevated sandstone conglomerate, forming a scrubby forest, we entered exten- 
sive ene (swamp oak) plains, dry and hard, and strewed with trees 


uprooted, and water-marked 3 ft. high, indicating occasional heavy floods, 
flowing 6. The country maintained this swampy character fo 3m., when 
we ascended a ravine called Walyurmuring, 911 ft. above the level of the 
7 me 
Sos * 
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so i i bla hatte seer which it drains, 
Halting here for a day, in s. lat. 31° 1) 30", pnt ne, Fo Pa in comse- 

uence of three of the Daren men (natives of Cow-cowing) | : 
Of. the country aroutid the Wangan Hills, having joined us this morning ; when 
Gerip corroborated the accounts I had before beard of a good tract of grassy 
land extending from Kalguddering towards Gnyngarning, about 80 m., E. of 
Bebano, and I sent Messra, Whitfield, Brown, and Woodward to visit and 
report upon this place, and the lead off to the northward, while I, through an 
interpreter, interrogated the Daren men, from whom I received a favourable 
ption of their country around, and to the s.e, of Cow-cowing, and 
who expressed their intention of accompanying us through the thickets, 
Mr, Whitfield returned in the evening, reporting that Kalguddering, whence 
the Wangan Hills were visible, apparently 15 m, off, bearing x.x,w., in line 


with the southern group, was a patch of granite country, 14 m. ¥.x.w, from 


camp, affording 2000 acres of second-rate grazing land, watered by twosprings, 
and surrounded by scrnbby gum-foresta and sand-plains ; while’ the ey la, 
ing country, after leaving the casuarina plains around Walyurmuring, pre- 
sented gum-forests and sand-plains, stretching far to the »., and swarming 
with kangaroo, Had this report been more favourable, I intended to have 
visited Gnyngarning, and travelled through this country on my return. 
Resuming our journey on the 14th, in company with three of the Toodyay 
natives, Gerip, and the Daren men, on a course N. 76" B., we travelled over 
undulating sand-plains Gm., toa spring on the ». side of o salt lake, called 
Koombekine, 1025 ft, above the level of the sea, and found the country 
beyond this place so densely wooded that it was necessary to leave the cart 
here, in charge of the ‘Toolyay natives, and inake a détour on a course 
®. 94" &., along the sand-bills, on the x. side of some marshy thickets trend- 
ing tothe southward. After travelling 4m. over these scrubby hills, we 
descended into adonse thicket of encalyptus-wattles, growing on red and white 
sandy soil, extending 6 m,, in which, with the exception of several knowow's, 
or native pheasant'’s nests—rings of sand and gravel, 10 feet in diameter, with 
& deep hole in the centre filled with narrow acacia-leaves, placed there by these 
birds to ferment, and form a bed sufficiently warm to hatch their eags arti- 
ficially—we saw no traces of birds or animals, It is singular that this thicket 
is below the level of the lakes to the eastward and westward of it, Emergiiy 
from it, we passed about a mile along the foot of a sand-hill, and bivouacke 





saan on the x. side called Hejanding. Steering thence x, 03" F., along 


gravelly shore of a small salt lake, surrounded by gum- | 
after travelling 4 m., we struck the sw. shore of the great salt lake called 
Cow-cowing ; and, as it was skirted with dense eucalyptus and acacia thickets, 
while the bed was dry, 1 held my course over the 8. end of the lake, forming 
two indents, or bays, Him, across, presenting a yellow, saline sediment, 
covered with minute univalve shells and extensive patches of samphire, with 
round shallow holes, and separated by a narrow neck of land, from the 
summit of which the Binjemaring Hills bore 6. about 10 m.off. The natives 
report permanent water and «patch of grassy country there, surrounded by 
sand-plaing, in which kangaroos are numerous, though we have not séen any 
tracks of those animals since we entered the thickets, Notwithstanding the 
lake was dry we found it very heavy travelling for both men and horses, and 
I halted for the night on the eastern shore, at a well on the x, side of a eand- 
hill called Nalging, in s. lat, 31° 7 54", #. long. 117° 28, from: the summit 
of which the natives view the extensive sheet pf water on the x.w. side of 
the lake ; superstition and fear, based on the supposed existence of a large snake, 
that swallowed several black fellows whole some years ago, probably originat- 
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and Gerip, a native 
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ing ini these men having sunk in the soft bottom while. stricvelltuig: over oveestiea 
treacherous crust, deterring them from a closer inspection of tbat easous yaks 
of the lake ; hence the conflictirg and erroneous reports that have emanated 
from them Ae to this place, 
The well was drawn dry for the horses during the night, and in the mornin 
[ found that the sandy basin in which it was sunk was thoroughly pty 
I crossed the lake, searching in vain for fresh water. Returning to camp I 
observed a sand hummock in the lake, and while I made arrangements to 
leave with Mr, Whitfield, Narryer, and Wooddang, to nuake further search i 
requisite, [ sent three men to dig there. I found 5 ft. | 
hard cemented sandy floor similar to the bottom of a well, which € pt, Elliot, 
with a detachment of the ith regiment and aes sunk and found salt water 
in, while crossing Perron’s peninsula at Shark Bay, in the summer of 18. 
and knowing further efforts there were useless, 1 sent the men into camp, a 
pee on through the thicket on the 8.x. shore, ton waste called ** Twatter- 
" Tm. ¥.E., eee we found feed and water, and I encamped the 
party the following day. Here the lake presented three large arms stretching 
ips Bess: and s.w., falling from the ».e, and ».w, towards the nee 
whi the x.w. side a largo body of water was so little below the level of 
» which is 95 ft. above level of the sea, that the water flowed 
whee during the prevalence of a x.w. gale, LT observed the bed of the 
lake was esa oP in hat direction by emu tracks, converging to the rain-water 
splashes around Twattergnuyding, on which several mountain ducks and 
Jul ee eae a alge and provesded 
194.—I | r. 1 n mgt o cam 
penne nied by Mr, Woodward, Narryer, and Wambinning, to examine the 
Core-cowing Lake and surrounding country, steering x.x.w, We had some — 
ty in crossing the lake now the water was blown over. The bottom in 
may tcc was like quicksand, and we had to pursue a circuitous route < 
along the crooked belts of samphire and salsolnccous plants, 
Bel Stas aos chewy nine hia i aentlet 
ll, gualerac Si ken, and thorny scrub, on bare red loam 
studded with small salt lakes, extending’ about 12 m, on’ our course, and 
terminating in a dense eucalyp wattle thicket, along the shore of the lake, 
at the foot of a patch of ulating granite country, - ional atolear iti 
Perceiving that we should be involved in thickets and salt marshos b 
our course to the north. I determined to steer to the eastward a 
the country said to oxiat there favourable for sheep, Striking into the forest 
on a due &. course, travelling Tm, through dense scrub and gum-trees on 
bare red loamy soil without a vestige of any grasa, though the country has not 
been burnt for several years, we struck a dry arm of the lake flowing from the 
N.E., and crossed over 4 m. of sumphire flats, forming its bed, to the opposite 
shore, where we entered another scrubby forest extending i ml. Of our conrse, 
ane reached the shore of another lake trending a.w., with shallow pools 
eee a Lapeer hegeesapieine E 
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; oii amo ptions of any place that will general them 
a rat and taught of water Returning to camp on eau ‘T found all 


amd moved the to Wadduring, where we arrived on the 20th, and 
L ted a day to re apt By obser horses an opportunity to fill them- 
selves in this grassy ras obwervations of the sun anid stare | Sound she 
hi a eunte of Wald 408 8 pom ) hill in s. lat. 31° OF 13" &., and | 
117° 69 30" by shacks 5 mean evation above the surrounding plain 250 ft; 
while the camp at its base was 1236 ft. above the level of the sea by observa- 
tions taken simultancously by you at your house in Perth, and by myself at 
this place with Dent's aneroi barometers, and 64m. s.6.w. from Gylburn- 
gebbing (Mount Marshall) on your track from the eastward in 1896, and 
about 20m. 5.W. from 
T found, and on reference to the chart it will be seen at a glance, there was 
no inducement for me to push farther x. from this place, as Mr, Gre had 
tzavorsed to and.from:a point 90 m. tothe x.6. of it; so I determi to make 
carta Spat oe Yeo the unexplored country between his outward and 
return t y tothe north-eastward after I had cleared his 
work. In pursuance eo this plan, we left Wadduring on the 27th July, and 
forced our way from ite rock to rock for water and feed, throu 1 ruin 
forests and dense scrubs, to the high bare granite bill on Mr. Gregory's return 
track, in . lat. 29° 63 Te", #. long. 118°"; working between This parallel and 
118" 12 of long., over ground rising from the lakes (1026 ft. above the level 
of the sea) on the x. side of Mount Marshall, to 1636 ft. in lat, 30° 26, 
shodding ita waters to the s.w. between Int. 81° 15" and lat. 91° $4', and to 
the x.e. between the latter meridian and the high bare granite hill, to the 
base of which, 1205 ft. above the level of tho sea, the country falls from 
lat. 30° 26, Between the points last named there are no wa -OOUrees, and 
the scrubs are almost impenetrable. Along this track no sp or permanent 
water-holes could be found, nor do T think any exist, and we depended upon 
the precarious supply of rain-water accumulated in the hollows of rag a 
which are coarse amorphous breccia composed of felapar, quartz, and green 
stone, Fragments of these rocks cover the ground, and mixed with débris of 
red sandstone, the prevailing rock of the surrounding plains, form brown and 
ral gravelly soils, strewed with small angular frazments of highly crystalline 





quartz, densely wooded with eucal: and acacia (woorruck and jam wattles), 


eras ls redand loamy 1 ones nredominates, | il 
tea-tree), wattlea, cyprem-trees formidable thicketa, where the 
quarts and red sandstone rocks afford a yellowish brown light sandy loam, 
with stall. fragments of quartz. Teter haute ck tome aa 
the better tufta of soft silk-like grass and slender rushes, such as the 
natives in the settled districts sew their cloaks and a bushman clears his pipe- 





diem with, grow loxuriantly; and a pene ETH SE ON couch, that the- 
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horses wore very fond of, climbed » bushes in tho most shady 
spots. . We arrived at ohink hare avaute hill on the 4th of August, where 
L halted the party five days to recruit my horses and make arrangements for 
sencling Mr. oodward with his team and escort to head-quarters,. with a’ 
letter to ‘Teporting oll well, the country traversed, and my determination’ 


to push into the interior and procend thence to Shark Bay, to meet the ship 


at the mouth of the plas aig the 17th October next. 

August 11.—This I issned ten days’ provisions, ten rounds of 
ammunition, three pack- seek ines deasbla-barvalled: peck guns to Mr. Wood- 
ward for himself and party, and instructed him to return on our tracks and 
proceed to head-qnarters with my report, taking with him Mr. Chidlow's two 
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= 
horses ind a horse named Polly belonging to Mr. Phillips, to be delivered to 
their owners.. At noon we were all in readiness to start, and Mr. Woodward 
and his party left us, with our hearty thanks for Jhis kind and valuable 
services, Giving him a cheer as he entered the scrubs, we recommenced our 
journey, steering ». 25° x. to a low granite hill 2m, distant, at the 3. 
extremity of thia group of rocks, from which we steered x, 24° n. through 
an opening inthe salt marshes that stretched to the ¥.w. and seuthward, 
Travelling on this course 6 m, through scrubby plains, thickets, and salt 
marshes falling to the westward, we entered plains of red loam covered with 
warts stones, wooded with acacia, eucalyptus, and casuarina, and extending 
0m. on our course to the foot of an elevated patch of rocky country, pre- 
senting conical quartz hills, resting on granite breccia and cliffs about 60 ft, 
high, the lower portion of which presented o glistening white rock composed of 
rand quarts grit, capped by red sandstondé, forming a table-land covered 
with serub, Our route bere led through a thicket of acacia, casuarina, and 
gum-trees, on red loamy soil, covered with quart# stones, for half a mile, 
when we encountered another cliff of a similar description, facing to the s., 
ani passed through a stony defile, densely wooded, bounded by these pre~ 
cipitona rocks. The natives had broken down the bushes, and formed a rude. 
fence about 8 feet high on each side of this defile, about balf a mile in length, 
converging towards the eastern entrance, where there whe o meee hole 1B 
inches wide, with stout pogs driven in at the sides, to which they attach a 
net made of wattle-bark string, into which they drive the small animals that 
are very numerous in these thickets. ‘Travelling over about 4 miles of 
tolerably level stony country beyond this place, we passed several new fences 
in the thickets, and saw freah tracks of the natives who were constructing 
them, as well as a small bark cup they bad left ata water-hole, At sunset 
we reached the hill for which we been steering the last two ety arch 
found it a rocky table-land, falling gently to the westward, covered with 
sertil ane pee peteue of houeycombed sandstone, and terminating abruptly 
to the eastward in a perpendicular escarpment 140 ft. high, phycwcaree tars 
same section and appearance as the cliffs we had passed. Some of the indents 
or deep bays were nearly circular, and had the appearance of vast nibs ft 
theatres, to which the varied colours of the red and white rocks, furrowed by 
water that had deposited the denuded felspar in a broad shoet of white pipe- 
clay at the base, forming a glistening pavement, gave a lively and beat tiful 
effect. Our dog brought a porcupine (echidna Aystrix) to bay at the foot of 
these cliffa, where Mr, Guerin found this singular animal endeavouring. to, 
bury itself, while Turpin was barking and furious at pricking himself 
every time he tried to lay hold’ of it. Fimling plenty of water here in the 
hollows of the rocks, we searched in vain for feed in the vicinity till dark, 
when we encamped for the night, and tied up the horses on the summit of 

the cliff, as the water was in places inaccessible to them, and there was gre 
risk serious accidents would result from their being allowed to rove here, 
where the ground was intersected by deep ravines, covered with bushes. ‘The 
ensuing morning, observing some broken country, with gmnite rocks cropping. 
to find feed for our horses, but os this, the most promising place, was os 
acrubby,.stony, and destitute of grass as the country we had travelled over, I 
halted the party while L ascended the hill to make a reconnaissance before 
proceeding farther. Jt was then raining so hard that the country around was 
enveloped in thick mist, However, after waiting a short period, I could sce 
that the country was more open and favourable to the ».¥.8., and m nil 
with the party in that direction to some salt marshes 4 m. distant, w 1 
found some coarse salt feed, nd turned the horses out to graze, It rained 
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proceaded on the same course, N.N.E. 
stony, scrubby country try, and Mr, Kenneth Brown, who was in 


advance with me, caught eee peaked throngh « vista in the thicket, ofan ele~ 


vated range of table-alua bills, similar in appearance and 
contour to the Champion Bay country: This was a welcome discovery. 
king through the telescope, sf thought it agg well, and determined to 
there. 1 found its bearing %. Ay: E., and apparent distance 30 m. 
ro this time the whole of the party joined us, and, ag soon as the news 
was communicated, they on in high spirits. Wenamed the highest 
tabled Mount Kenneth, alter my young friend who discuvered it. Travel- 
h dense thickets, we entered o descending country, destitute of 
a en which Be a bee gc yom or dying, S oepeiy Lew lefore 
bre gear ores, ® grass waa dry usty from two 
pag 8 » drought at least. Had it not been for the promising country 
ahead iti proba we should have been dispirited on this occasion, and 
felt thankful for this gleam of hope and its cheering influence on my weary 
companions, t though my own conviction was, judging from the gradual inclina- 
tion of a neni rocks dipping to the 8. and w., that the upheaving 
out far to the porters and eastward of the place we 
ag a 2% ‘which, eae best, could only be a transition country, forming 
a in lend, though o vast improv ement on the sandstone forma- 
tion ached been aps would only be of use to the colony by affording 
valnabis mineral deposita or pasture for stock en route to a better country 


‘e saw no more of Mount Kenneth till the following night, when we 
emerged from the scrubs and entered an ope on ee and found water and feed 
in a rocky guily 12 m. &. of it, where we halted, and then pushed on over 

stony plains, rising as we advanced, crossing some rugged scrubby greenstone 
hills midway, to the foot of the mount, where we found it and the surround! 
table-hills of sandstone formation, ca by ironstoue, and covered wit! 
scrub, Observing a grassy stream-bed with small poola of water a Be 
x. by ¥., about a mile from Mount Kenneth, 1 moved the party on 
encamped them. Here I halted the party two ‘days to recruit them ond the 
horses, inspect our stores, and make necessary alterations and repairs. ly 
meridian altitude of the sun during the day’and a Lyre in the evening, | 
found the latitude of the mount was 96° 57 11" 6. and long. 118° 20’ x., 
and obtained a commanding view from the summit. Far as the eye could 
range to the ¥. and &., sandstone flat-topped ridge trending ¥.E., and 
presenting, incades of a white hue, capped ring af 
colour, clothed with acacia scrub, atrewed the extensive stony plains in. thas in that 

“rection, throug and there, peaked white hills 
ward and resting on greenstone, of etal ed out 
in association. wit! l amorphous masses of breccia composed of sienitic 
ae felspar. Seca —, to w., on a radius of 30 m., low -rounded 
of re formation, apparentl pemins: covered with scrub, gave the 
direction an re, ecrubby character ; while to the 
southward, the country we ‘bad traversed presented scrubby waves, rolling to 
the borizon. The summit of this hill was 180 fi. above the 
noah the eae a nich ier 4 1 feet above the level of the 
sea, and intersected by several watercourses trending 5-m., all | now dry, and 
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The main stream was 50 ft, wide, anc evidently shed the waters of 


_ ‘The following specimens of natural history were procured here by 
r. Brown, and preserved, viz. :—Two white owls, with small brown spots 
on the beck of the neck and wings (strix delicatula), two cinnamon-coloured 
vl thrashed (cinnamonews cinciosoma), three small brown parrota with 
slate-coloured breasts (Euphemia Hourkit), a very small searlet. bird (epri- 
thinnura ory forts), and a small rat (apalotia Metchells? L saw a sinoll 
tree among hills, in form and size resembling a fig-tree, with pear 


ion oy papers bangs wint down, and radiating from a common, process 
at the base of the leaf-atalke. Subsequently J saw lange quantities of these 
goed-pods at the fireplaces of the natives, and 1 believe they eat the seeds. 
The following extract from the meteorological journal shows the range of 
the barometer (aneroid) and the thermometer ( Fahrenheit’s), and the weather, 
during the period we were encamped at Mount Kenneth :— . 
Angast 17, 6 a.m, barometer ge-95': thermometer 42° ; wind w.W: j rain, | 
f & p.m., barometer 26°30'; thermometer 48° ; wind s.w.; cloudy. 
. 08, 8 4.8, barometer 24°30’; thermometer 45° ; wind x.w.; cloudy. 
aS noon, barometer 28°27 ; thermometer 58°: wind x.w. ; Tain. 
Heavy showers till 6h. p.m. 
Sie 8 p.m, barometer 29°30"; thermometer 50°; wind w.w.; clear. 
Auquat 19.—We resumed our journey, steering ¥.E., a5 1 now considered 
the ¢ sin the formation of country favoured my poshing boldly in 
that direction towards the outcrop of the primary ridge, which appears to 
liave suddenly elevated this portion of the continent, and disturbed the level 
of the primeval ocean in which it was submerged, that rolled from . to W., 
sweeping away the torn country and loosened hills in its course, and thus 
denuded the vast area we had traversed of the superincumbent rocks, many 
finndreds of fect in thickness. Our conrme, for 6 m., lav through broken 
country, presenting sindstone cliffs, qnartz, round scrubby hummocks of 
black shining iron ore, and stony plaina, wooded with acacia and sandal -wood 
trees, and drained by a stream 30 yards wide, trending #.#., the bed of which 
was dry and shallow, like an arm of a Inke, and presented a white, glistening 
bottom, composed of felspar. ‘Travelling thence, through acacia and a 
thickets, on cr amps iy age ere red loamy soil, we Peoapgec extensive salt 
marshes, trending §. and §., ¢ mM. Scross, perfect] , and presenting a 
sound, but soft and heavy bottom for our horses. F wn 
Here I observed the country was less densely wooded in a line with a white 
patch of rocks bearing ¥, 70° s., and steered towards them. Crossing thia 
mreh was heat y work for the horses : ra! sank tip to the kuest every See 
the soft, yellow, saline sediment, and had to stop quick, or they won 
to their girths in it, though it was dry and dusty; however, 
through with great courage, and maintained this tryin; 









thicket, to the right and leftgf which aiill denser eypra "motets prentel 


exceed a mile an honor, At this pace, hour after honr, we plodded wearily 
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recut xtch of seri Tearing 


Eisd oiler valent, cna tivoneanel ter ike Gepreyseorabe bencae'? Ww 
the horses were unloaded here, I obtained a meridinn altitude of the sun, 
foand our position in s. lat. 28°49 23", long. 118° 38 p. 
From the rising dn behind the camp Mount Kenneth was visible, and 
the summit of an ated group of round-topped hills loomed blue in the 
distance, bearing w. § E., about 15 m.of. I determined to proceed to these 
hills the next day. ‘To the eastward, the country was gently ot 
wery sernbby, ‘here were three patches of bare, rounded, red 
here, and o amall spring at the base of tho, most southern groupy cows to the 
bivouse, Abundance of silky grass. grew in tufts in the acacia thickets 
and very.course grass was ng in the clefts of the rocks, the roots 
of of whic, when pulled up, emitted a pungent odour, something like 


"The. fo following morning two of the horses strayed away, PR gins, Bor 20 
would be speedily tracked up and bronght in, we “mddled, and the 

standing between the loads, ready to have them put on directly the ramblers 
arrived. It was noon, however, before they were brought in, Narryer, who 
had brought in one horse, reported ho had broken one of his bobble-straps, 
x yoann seein gages Bonper found the other horse in a pateh 


i ledt amabas thay clkehs start abe dant eon gore! beat _ Actord= 
vc Brown 


ingly, at Lh. v.m., 1 started, with Messrs. W uerin, Buck, 
» and Souper, with the horses only, leaving the Ae men, with 
Mr..Fraser, in 7 of the camp. We had not ‘nels 
5, 


Mr. Jobin Hardey’s horse reared and fell, kicking violently, amo 
Jn-an instant, four other borses were spinning, in the sin aad tlc 
violently when they wore down, Hy the time the other horses that req 
to be tied up were secured, their prostrate com gore prayer ur 
it-was poison they were suffering from, wo freely, which 
afford immediate relief, thongh mechs r= st 
four hours, ie thee garbage n wiped, when my own two | 
were reeling and alupified, and o wit 
others in gecof Mr, Giverin, tise tahoe: ei 
in this vicinity, 1 sent Mr. Whitfield on witly the other 
oe pcs ei nese Perinatal yeaa om lazeere 
evant Sema him. 2 sina gar YG te intr mi 
1 sone méxlicines, and wl with a 
a to. flats, where I ound Mr. Whitfield, who reported 
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touch larger. Thisté thie first tnatence I Know of hevess bastig tom : 
affected by this plant. Some ago, Dr, Harris gave'a large quantity 
it t a pony with injuring the antenat. Iam, therefore, disposed to think 
Benet gs seriously affected in consequence ‘of their stomachs being 
Tie ‘ther hones were too much ‘weakened to carry their fonds, and, aa 
was no change of their improving in condition where they were, T 
ima to move them to ® better place as-soon as possiiie, anil leaving 

eee that could not travel in charge of Mesara, Whitfield, buck, Farmer, 
Narryer, and Edwards, whom I also loft in charge of the camp and stores, 
with instroctions to procure grass from the thicket at hand, wash the roots, 
and feed the horses on them, if they were hungry, or on a little flour-gruel 






towards the hills seen in that direction, Travelling @ m. on this cour 
throngh stony undulating country, wooded with neacia, we entered B early 

avait with dry, soft grass in tufts under acacia bnshes, affording 

etter feed than we had seen for several days, though it was very indifferent, 
Here I halted, and tarned the horses out to-feed. Soon afterwards [ found it 
necessary to have four more horses bled, aa their heads were swollen, and ¢ 
were ae going to «pin, ‘There now remained only eleven horses ° | 
and these, unfortunately, were the weakest, During the afternoon and night 
the rain poured down in torrents. The wind was from the x.w, ‘The next 
morning the horses were tucked up like racers, having been standing up all 
aes daring the storm withont feeding. 1 therefore allowed them to graze 
till 10 a.w., when wo resumed our march through dense scrubs to the stony 

around the foot of the bill, where we saw old tracks of red kor | 
in well-beaten paths 18 inches wide, and put up several gnows. After watering 
the meget route, | observed: they nee — much, and several were 
griped. der these circometances | kept them moving very briskly. Arriving 
at the hills, 1 found their olovation leas considerable ou fl their” ear 


— them, I found they were of folinted greenstone formation, about 
. ft. j : sien al ' : i. : " 5 ale 


7 


bore Bae. As the most favourable country intervened, I determined ta 
steer towands these hills, and halt at the first suitable place 1 could find ew 
route, Descending from the hillat 2 p.w., we found the plain composed of 


Hf 
Hh 


from which 7 white, and presented the ar of lime,’ 
though it was tf decomposed foliated greenstone, w assumes this 
colour when exposed to the atmosphere, giving the hills composed of it the 
loom of quartz hills, w a dis 

rocks on the | 
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| ant ral bash Hat, In 
1 the base of the hills we were stee teering for, and, water and 
gmas, bivouacked there for the irs th eae 1 cea: 
to the summit of the hill, to obta in vive of ie. oowalry Baya: sur 
Stan ey Ah eR prevented my obtaining such an extensive view as I had 

anticipated. Amore rugged hill than the one I ascended can scarcely be 
ived. Had it not been for my gun-sling, [ must have ascended unarmed. 










concei 

Large sqnare blocks of granite and greenstone were piled confused! together 
tos height of 250 fey in ULSBES $0 mee i aceon Aye t - 

that it was only by climbing the bushes nie ringing from them on to tho 
rocks [ ‘wo acoomplish the pn a a to HE, Over an 
peeks onic shed grow ‘of hills of « similar formation formed rocky, 
nadulatin cit, with only one break affording a 





r country, 
view of coun Se cuatiduedeate! welts cuusas othe of a h 
of hills, wee 6° w., apparently 20 m. distant. t to which I 

the following day. 

Travelling through the 4 miles of broken country above mentioned, and the 
edvabby ane 3 miles beyond, we entered level, open plains, covered with galt. 
weeds and coarse grass, and a tolerable supply of water, owing to the recent 
heavy rains. If the water would last, [ saw | could recruit my horses here, but 

as they were tolerably full and fresh now, code zener shantgereaen sie 
thing better, I pushed on, over black iron ore and sharp gravel, through a 
ear = on a Serine _—_ _ plains, that I 
oe ¥ Hecruit Flats, 13 m. to the foot o shot ey gual 

Pieerenes eb: 00 as. 2:2t,; und bivouscked: oni a/sinall petch/of ie 

a thicket at the of the eastern side, abreast of the highest gummi 
SS : 

ing over, fertilised this spot ; bet: hin bell Of thts senaaartos heaerte) oui 

gras sapless and dusty, apparently very old, and it was only on the salt 

Sar genre ee horses fed. The base of this hill was 1569 ft 
above the sea, and the elevation of the summit 400 ft, above the plain, The 
range, in which it formed the prominent feature, ted several conical 
stimomite of less elevation, pel 6 or 6 mon eich side in the form of & 
corpses pn The lower. portion of of the range was composed of 

variegated, crystalline rocks, hard, heavy, and evidently of forma 
ton presenting red, white, and black seams, alternating, Above 

there rested, forming the summit of the hills, a mas of flat, dislocated, stra 
fas] rocks, highly crystalline, but of more sombre hue ; the lower nt 
which horizontal, while the upper were rent and piled disorderly, 

Upen a closer j inspection of this rock I found it presented a lam ed ory 
composed of thin seams of puce or chocolate coloured tock, of a clayey cha- 

, separated by delicate layers of a eryatalline substance resembling q) uartz, 
sndithes ehile the anins wee haieehl ie teeter te 
angle of 45° with the surface. J found this rock caused great al ago 


powerfully attractin and repelling the same point of the magnetic neadle, I 
therefore called this hill Mount aneek ant fixed ite ne observation, - 
Inte 27" 58', m long. 118° 37, whence I obtai soto by eatin 
maround., ‘There was an appearance of woodeg! hills, with large trees, sur- 
roanded by extensive plains, x. by w, about 25 m., and a white hill 
eropped ont on the intervening plain, bearing 5.5.w. 7m, off, To the exst- 
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yeni.éed, scrubby Lill, hacked by  dietant song of lated tli proetnted 

an wp gare anger fea: of vba Sore 1 therefore determined 

Ban y and horses to the Recruit Flats, crossed y , ten Be bets 

Pi, a ack possible, and retraced my stepe to » camp 60 2, off 
here we arrived scm the Sith at toh: 

™ L found seven of iny strongest. borses dead, The other horses that I had 
left were in a tery precarious state, As it was necessury to leave a consider- 
ablo portion of our equipment behind, under these circumstances, I lightened, 
up about 4 hundred weight, by beavis the pack-saddles, spare bags, painted 
| and tents, horse-shoes, and auch prcsonal qenlorniasaeeeisere 
| with, without injuring the health of the party, and, lond Pere imme=- 
y, moved the whole of t arty and hones, except one which 
ying state, pag A Sey ager papel peers 
I found the horses were too weak to carry their loads far, and that I must 
sacrifice nearly the whole of them if 1 determined to push on, without resting, 
to the Itecruit Flats, 40 m. distant. I therefore sent out three leh ne 
on a radius of 15 m., ranging from ».w. to #., in search of grass. 

In the evening Charles Farmer and Narryer returned, reporting green ‘rem 
and water ino thicket 10 m, to the eastward, and the following morning (the 
te ay eating wo which wee it a a with the whole of 

the horses, excepting two which were left ind without a chance . 


On the lat September Mr. Whitfield returned to camp, re that the 
er were ino good place and doing well, I left him with Mrs: “mact 
Buck in charge of the camp, and joined the party with the horses, accom 
byte men carrying rations for them, The following morning I left Mesars, 

wn, Guerin, Edwards,and Cant in charge of the horses, sent C. Farmer 

and Souper to the x,, and went with Narryer to the £.8.E, -reconnoitering. 
L travelled about 10 m. on this course, over 4m, of mony pal covered with. 
serub, and 6 m, of hilly country, presenting ironstone and trap rocks densely 
wooded with acacia. Ascending a hill | saw about 20 m. into the interior, 
over acacia thickets, studded with low scrubby hills, similar to those seen to 
northward, and the loom of salt marshes rose under a range of low scrubby 
hills. that bounded the borizon. I then steered w.a.w. to some ising 
hills that seemed to have been burnt, about 11 m. off, travelling over 

a: Plains, densely wooded, to them. Crossing these plains | saw a new 
of parrot—a small green bird with. ellow bar across its breast—and 
two worrungs, @ diminutive species of kangaroo, about the size of an. 
opossum, We reached the foot of the hills at 2b. 30m, ret, ond ew the 
track of a. native that had just gone to the summit we were stecting for, 
ta two along his tracks a few yanis we found a scoop, or drinking cup, 
nes. ee hee wobably belonged to him. Narryer picked these up and 

mt, Half-way nip: the apcont we sirock a quartz vein, 

See arcront.in exerci. Wien npn. Leena eee ones, J heard a 
= pun eg eer! follow, sprung over wall of 
anil confronted a native, thily eppmecbing- us. about 

‘mp the hill, who halted when he was observed, and foiled in 
derous intentions, Narryer spoke to him in the Irwin-Hiver Rabel telling. 
we ‘were friendly-disposed and looking for water. He replied ina des- 
rage, wltering fo loud words, and shaking his Spear ot ue—but he 
@ language paliReril na. nonid enleset ee hostile intentions 

e sufficiently « : and, looking, back towards the crest of the hill, 
the a double shout twice, as though he thought, since we 
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Chap ea vite easy to butcher us: he rushed at Narryer 
with his all ie tn a enrs: (he ote 8 re te 
tis act al eine Oh n. Startled and disconcerted by my vuice, and qnelled » 


; ay = a ws ba ~s “Vv, wert” — =— 





‘by Marryer’s determined bearing, he turned to fly, and 1 ceiv 

for him, that it was No. 4 shot instead of a ball, in consequence of Narryer 
‘thinking I said “shot” when I shonted “stop,” as he turned, and iving hin 
the and barrel then instead of the right, He uttered a loud ye when he 







was struck, and bounded over the bill like a staz. Calling Narryer back, who 
| aa eg hace rt and directing him to load with ball and follow me tu 
the top of the hill, when we reached the summit we found the tracks of two 
other men and a woman, where they had been crouched up inambush. 

As this man had been 60 bold, | was apprebensive > had attacked and 
gained an advantage over some of my party, and marched to the birouac 
where the horses were, about 7 m. off, at a rapid pace, cautiously guarding 
agninet ox any Fortunately all had been and was going on well there, and 
Farmer arrived soon after me, reporting that he had found # spring 10 m. B., - 
around which the natives had built a number of huts last summer, and that 
the bones of three wild dogs and many small animals were scattered about 


ir fireplaces, 

At dawn the following morning I mounted Bouper on the best horse, and 
sent him to Mr. Whitfield, to ascertain how they were at the camp, and 
directed Mr. Whitfield, by letter, to bo vigilant, fT three daya’ rations fur 
the road, and send Souper back immediately with a day's mitions for my party. 
I then had the horses locked up, and findin, Jailor in a bopeless state from 
fatizne and poison, left him to his fate, moved over with them and my 
puty to our bivousc of the 22nd ultimo, 11 m. w.x.w., where we found 
Bouper waiting for us with the rations and Mr. Whitfield's report, stating all 


was well at the camp, The country traversed to~lay was densely scrubby, 








with patches of dry perished grass, and stony thickets, Three of the horses 
were very We and obliged me to travel very slow, so that it was dark 
before we ol our destination. 


; 


7 4th.—This morning I travelled with my party and the horses to 
‘the camp to breakfast and load up, I had now 13 horses, 3 of which were 
unable to carry more than their saddles, but we had so reduced the weight 
and compass of our baggage, that the 10 available for burthen were enabled to 
carry all our provisions, ammunition, and stores requisite to efficiently equip 
ws for the march to the Gascoigne River, and 20 days’ flour in addition, | 
which the party could fall back on the Geraldine Mines, in the event of any 
aecident occurring to the vessel that was to await our arrival there with sup- 
pli lies, I therefore announced my intention of proceeding aint 


of the i nt resulta we had pledged ourselves, under Providetice, to 
achieve, with the exception of haviug to walk, which we were well able todo, 
would redound to our credit at the close of the march, and be rermembered by 
those whose good opinion we valued, long after the fatigue was forgotten ; 
that duty and prodence urged us forward—while to retreat, under present cir- 
cumstances, would involve fatigues and privations no less trying, and a spirit- 
breaking reception from our friends, whom such faint-hearted conduct would 


As I had made all the necessary arrangements for the distribution of the 
londs before I joined the horse-party, the horses were loaded up in a» few 
minntes after our arrival, and we resumed our journey, steering x. 4 £. to 
the Reordit Flats, 40 m. off, where we arrived on the evening of the fth, 
mn ‘l halted the party to recruit the horses, and Messrs. Fraser, Brown, 
mith Lviow to Rusty 0 vcuratle noite to che pomising looking country Ubed 
i o finding a favourable rotite to emisine-loking country Thad 
ween from Mount net, 50m. s.x.w. from dsr sreadls position, as the 
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‘animals are not all of them red, some are of a blue or slate colour, 
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Our course led 3m. through ‘the 





gerub, in which we were entangled two hours while advancing 8 m. farther 


m, to an open scrubby plain, intersected by salt marshes trending &.¥ iki 
See mrs fy eee, 


_ their rise on the x.w. mde Mount Magnet, and about 1500 ft. abe » the ara. 


Twelve miles on our course 1 halted on these plains, and left Messrs. Fraser 
and Brown to rest, while I proceeded with the natives to search for feed and 
water, as this was about the distance my horses could travel in a day, the 
weakest necessarily regulating the pace and journey. We found 3m. 
x., but could not find any water near it. ‘The promising place in sight was a 


cocky hill 6m.a.w. 1 therefore retumed to my companions and informed 


them of the feed—the probability of there being water at the hill 1 pointed out 


6m, w., to which I was sbout to proceed with the natives to ascertain the 
fact—that in the event of our being successful, J would send back Eouper with 
instructions for Mr, Whitfield to move the party to the grass the first night, and 
the water the following morning ; and wishing them a safe return, I sent them 
tack to the camp, where they arrived late at night, I was much pleased with 
an incident that occurred on their march, which, though short, waa a trying 
onc, Mr, Fraser was wearing 4 ners of strong nailed boots, that in 
travelling over the rocks so galled his feet, that, doing his very best, he fell 
to the rear. When I halted for him, annoyed at the circumstance, though | 
felt sorry for him, 1 saw Mr. Brown taking off his boots, and, apprehensive 
‘there was something wrong with him too, 1 in uired the cause, and he said 
that “he thought he vi walk very well in Fraser's boots; at any mte he 
would lend him his and try.” Accordingly the exchange was made, but the 
new boots soon served Kenneth the same, and I had to halt again while they 
compromised the matter by each wearing one of the old boots, and wrappl z 
part of their clothes round the other foot, In this way these young mma 
marched 25 m, through country covered with sharp rocks aid high serub for 
16 hours, on the first hot day we experienced, without a drink of water, and, 
what is far more to their credit, without a murtour. . 

Sending the two natives out half a mile on each side of me, with orders to 
march steadily towards the hill to the westward, when I had fired my n and 
they had answered it, we crossed the plain searching for water, # ead it 
on the #.W, side of the bill, where we met and bivouncked. The next 
morning Narryer shot the first specimen of the red kangaroo (osphanter rufus), 
and I carefully preserved it. It was 8 male, and rather larger than the com- 
mon. kangaroo. Its length, from the root of the tail to the poll of the head, 
was. ft. 3 in.,and weight about 140 Ibs, Subsequently | saw many much 
larger. ‘The doe is a very compact, beautiful animal, 1n addition to the red 
colour and larger sit there are other peculiarities appertaining to this animal 
which distinguish it from the commen species. ‘To s bushman the most im- 
_portant distinctions are its being more fatand better eating. Dut the moologist, 
though doubtless in more appropriate terms, would observe that it was «more 
bullet-headed, and bad a Homan nose—that this nose was white, with 
spots, in the form of what is called a double suit, and that his cars were as 
large as a young calf's, while the lower joint of the hind ee the hock to 
the toe, is much shorter, the foot or toe wary. short—about 4 in. long in a fnll- 
grown animal, and the jump is 16 ft., with the hind lore bowed and the feet 
‘so. close together that the track resembles the spur of n divided hoof. These 
white throats and breasts, and tan marks on each sideof the face. ne 
es aang + on the leaves of the'Tiut or native peach-tree that are Yery numerous 

here these kangaroos are found; and two does, differing in evlour, as above 
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unfortunately, all woes kin, Bea, that I adtaired, ana ribs tions mM 
which were observed by them on this occasion, induced them to form such an 
unfavourable opinion of the animal, that they were “spac to eat the meat, 


were very han and this waa the first . unity any of ms 
Saeven fret, Wie Sey esery, ond for many weeks, When I oxpostalated 
with them, pointing ont the absunlity of peghentins to Lectin tc ew 
with this ment, Narryer became very excited, and me not to | 
such a thing to him, “for,” enid he, “ look at his —truly it is that of a 


dog with the ears of a cow, avined deat Reuamaarebili fat, or with meat that 

sinelt so strange ? No, air, this creature is not haterel and it must hea 

“ei “A paar evil spirit). Glad am I to he the first of my tribe that 

one of this odious rce! Fut my father and mother never eat one, 

neither will I, Let the Northern women eat it if they like, but ] must 

beaome & great fool before I put any of this strange devil down my throat to 
mé the stomach-ache,” 

‘There was a high red cliff, about 10 m, s. of our bivoune, that promised 
water on the summit, and aalt feed on the plains at its base, | pointed this 
out to Sonper, telling him I waa going there, and Mr. Whitfield was to meet me 
with the party at that place, [then wrote a letter to Mr. Whitfield, directing 
Bins ie> |prones nat day to the fint I pointed out to Mr, Fraser, come 
here water the horses the fo lowing morning, and push on to meet me at 
the cliff I have just sti and sent Souper with it, and a piece of -_ 
kanaroo, to the camp, where he arrived that night. 

Taking Narryer sree me, I pushed on over stony plains, covered with 
scrub, on which red kangaroos were nomerous and very wild—so much 60 
that they were startled by a twig breaking a quarter of a mile from them, and 
started immediately, travelling a mile or $0 without as af 
low, and bending more forward than the common speci ay Boe 
tail enables and oblizea them todo. Five marrage ie our pedantic 3 the dry 
hed of a brook trending to the eastward, and shedding into the marshes pinot 
hase of Mount Magnet, flowing to the sw. As it was late when we started 1 
yb gong here, an found with brillant in the bed of - pane time, t 

a parrot, wi nt it ebe scarlet, and 

so ay than the icforofis, whieh Mr, San acte e am 

for bis ei in classifying and abe a rahe mo 
an opportunity of referring to his valuable ay amt satieal "ite 
calle! plafycerens, Travelling over plains of red loam, wooded with 

and covered with quartz stones in many places, for about 4 m., we reached 
enit-bush plain at the foot of the cliff and proceeding to the cliff Ke 
the sumeit, and found several smoall water-holes in the rocka, but not con 
taining sufficient water for the horses that were to be moveil here, so b 

on immediately t+ another cliff 5 m. x.w, by w., unfortunately with the 
same result, and halted there. These cliffs were ‘compored of felspar and 
prt ae capped by stratitied quarts and Feel sandstone, clothed with acacia, 

next momin rnahed beck to 

vite tet moran near the nt woh Party, bat they bd mufied 
stmck the track behind thers. Following thera up till dark, and renéwing the 
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venereum ge Mr ‘field and Bawarde loinc mo 
Soe 2 ng Wht ad ere 
summit of a great wave in the country bore wy. by B., apparently 13m, off, to 
which [ sent them to reconnoitre for water and feed, with mh dy 
lise by smoky fires, to show their position, at 4h, 30m. p.m, that da “nt 
$8 a.m. the following morning. 1 then gat heme 3 r. Guerin 
condor edna arryer, thou en wos Yulee kode tet 
We had been a without any other food than half a rat each, being one 
that he hind killed ited white we were separated hunting for water—dev = 
y, and asving me the largest share, though | | 
advantage of him in startin ae jed eneaket emacs s 1 food Cie palin 
of this camp a. Int. 28° 00.45" 5 ®. long. 115° 20’; and 1682 ft. above the 
level of the sea. Tn the afternoon I went with my telescope to watel for Mr. 
Whitfield's signals, but saw none. 

The following moming (the L2th), while the horses were collected to start, 
I sont Mr, Guerin on to the cliff to watch for the signal fires at the appointed 
time; he saw none, and returned coat te 10h, A.M, sen to that effeet, 
Three of the horses strayed away, and were not brought in till after noon. 
This, ard the uncertainty of feed and water ahead, coupled with the water 
atthe camp being dry, compelled me to send Mesirs, Fraser and 
Brown, with two men and the horses, to the stream-bed six tiles hack, 
with orders to turn them out there and bring them back easiy nthe rose 
ing. In pursuance of this plan the horses were all in and Joaded 
next morning, when we started, rt Pa ake ow to lear the li 
cround bey yond, and then dj 
B.ME, to strike the point “4 which I had sent at Me Whitfie ut travelling 
ee densely wooded country, on red loam and brown velly 
stony in places, with fragmenta, 6 inch, cube, of rounded, y tlhe ri 
Tock, with a conchoidal fracture ; while the elevated land to which 1. vad tant 
Mr. Whitfield was of iroustone-gravel formation, and less densely wooded. T 
halted thore, and made casts wi 
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) the natives to the me and left, yuna, 
without aseing or hearing anything of him, and then on about 4 mm, 
further, when we halted, without feed or water, as I did not like | on 


INL Potitidik toiee ennay Rw sehtinr geen wasn Settee asad The 
horses strayed back on the track 4 m., and two of thea were reported to have 
Pile they were tracking 

they were tracking up and getting the horses together apres 

Narryer with me, and proceeded to some cliffs 8 m. to'the titcth 

emiatdoting i probable Mr, Whitfield xe Haid Heer he , 
where could not be seen, especially as it was the only place that ae 
ha ht. We aaw traces of nav aa; puad treeseF acct veleneaeeea ek 
‘saw no traces of the the men, rooney tay ane an extensive 





aio we should ceraaly find their racks i cetinte er, aa 

EenaMsssree-obbiaaieaen atesrdice: Wad of Gua" taken) 

Narryer “ walk-away and tell-lie water,” since it kept reeed La | 
fully luring us on. =* othe 
T then returned to camp, Sees. Wager met trac 4 

natives had been along it with tae ete Nor Ba 

field and Edwards were just ict ie a water-hole 
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det mater hichahioum oie aks Least ae 
there was a patch neh gre close to it, and, leaving Buck, Edwards, Cant, and 
Narryer in charge of the camp, we started over with them. After roaming 
about in the scrubs four or five bours in the dark without Mr. Whitfield hav- 
ing found the place, I halted the party till dawn next morning, when he knew 
nothing of his whereabouts, and, as it was becoming serious, [ questioned him 
ap and was thus enabled to lead him on to the place, when he recognised 
1 found it $4 m, to the eastward of his course, It was most providen- 
tial that we did not reach the place in the night, as it was full of po anal 
he had not noticed it. Famished as our horses then were, they would have 
eaten it eagerly, and I should have lost them all. Here I halted two days to 
rest the horses, herding them during the day, and posting a watch on the 





poison ‘gers, ey night. Here Mr, Guerin, who waa very frank, spoke to me 
| wately of the 


7 harassing duty and hard work caused by the horses being too 
much for him, that be feared he should not be able to hold out much longer, 
and that he thought we should be better off if we hod no horses, and each man 
carried his own provisions, I have said that he was frank; his quiet state- 
ment saved the lives of the party, for when | was thus enlightened, I] saw that 
weveral other men were under the same fatal delusion, based upon a faint 
heart and laxy disposition, and | was consequently most watchful and strict 
to prevent accidents, till agi mene Se amore healthy frame of mind, —_ 
Twas anxious to recover the other horse that had strayed away, and on the 
16th sent Farmer, Narryer, and Souper, with six days’ rations, after bim, 
fucbrocting them to persevere three days on hia track if necessary, but no 
longer, and then retorn, with or without him, as speedily as possible, striking 
across to a high hill 15 m. x.w,, on the north side of which I determined to 
pass, and halt at the first snitable place near it, | ad 
The following day we resumed our journey towards the hill, and travelled 
12 tm. en roufe, over tolerably level, stony country, wooded like the country 
before described, halting at some granite rocks, where we found feed but not 
sufficient water for the borses. Next morning, after traversing 4m, of level, 
sp acacia plains on red sandy soil, we struck the s.w. extreme of an arm of 
ihe great sali lake, over which we passed to the base of the hill to which we 
had been steering. Here | halted the party, among quartz veins and rt 
recks, forming ragged and terrible country for horses, while. [ ascended the hill 
to make a reconneissance. Scrambling over walls of quartz and hornblende 
schist at the bottom, and over brown mica slate, forming the hill itself, I 
reached the summit. Here J obtained a commanding view of the great salt 
lake, extending x. and x. to the verge of the horizon, falling to the ».w, and 
dry, though there was the sameappearance of water that had before misled us..'To 
the &.W.an extensive high range of trap bills, similar to Mount Magnet, rose 
from the plaina, covered with scrub and stones around it, 15 m, alt, to. whiik 
for distinction, | gave the name of West Mount Magnet. Midway on the 
Plain, and a lithe more to the southward, red hills and cliffs rian rugged 
1 oy country, fronted by red sand downa, tolerably open; while 10 m, 
two rounded hills, apparently of the same formation (mica slate) aa the hill 
on which I stood, were connected by a lofty ridge, forming a promontory on the 
western shore of the lake. Mica slate and trap-bills, blended with quartz veins 
one homblende schist, extended oe m. ot base of this hill towards the ». 
an’! Ws presenting rigged, scrubby, undulating country, with. valleys strewod 
with the fragments of those rocks. ‘The most promising places for water were - 





cesar tL Slew ae memensttlen them to the w.w., 
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eens ‘ravines x.s.w. 3 m., and some cliffs 4m. ‘to the weatward. I therefore 





in search of water without and debonc hing wpon 
wlevel plain of hard, soredinsr eB ota wooded with acncia, Tsaw a hill to the 
1 oslo bein which we steered travelling 7 m. on this course, £2 
m. from hill we struck the dry bed of a large brook-course, trending to the 
§.&., and shedding into the great lake. 

As several of the horses were knocked up, and some of the loads left a mile 
hack, I halted here to send twoof the strongest horses for the loads, while the 
stragglers were collected, and, sending Messrs. Whitfield, Cant, and Brown 
down the brook in search of water and feed, [ ascended it ‘alone for the samo 

purpose “ike uc Nee hngs Rok fatwa eee throogh which 
aie granite cropped in many places. About 2 m. np, another rocky dry 

of a ies, coming tors from the westward, joined, and there was a flat 
mie! by acacia thickets, covered with large. quarts 

"Havin Soca fast I then struck over the hills to the ». hunting for 

Meter, These ‘hills were very rugged, Le ty oo micaceois schist, 
hat she tune ore sevens apnenia HA a el or grit cliffs, in which 


there were large cares roofed Ripe ad been recently 
Inhabited natives. While examining one of these coves | mw a fly 
come out of a Thole in the wide, that the natives bad a stone over, con- 


taining about a uart of water, and this was all J conld find, 

Returning to eo'the-taal p, 1 passed over seastrtay nhl trot “ethadied ahs strewed 
the plain round these hills, and observed a new shrub or bush abent 6 ft, 
high, with a beautiful flower, consisting of a purple bell dre from a na 
and white star-shaped calyx, My friend Mr, Drummond has ki Aa 
to me this and other botanical specimens worthy of notice I have 


“ht, Whittld feported that be bad followed the brook down ‘shout’ 2 4n:,) 
hen it spread over a plain with some perished g on it, arstiecn ie oly 
found “eda Fortunately we had carried some, and I iaswed a pint 
ola orf , bivouscked there, sind tod they hathee up tie Sock bo%ehe 
patch of found. ‘The next morning the horses were meat a 
, eee every direction, searching for water—two of them, which 
being the only horses on the flat, and we had great work to 
“geo but in doing so, Messrs, Fraser ond Cant, whom T 
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with me to s promising cliff 6m. «.w., t phased i aie Pelaae a bewntifnl 


patch of grass. I never saw a man more than Mr. -inoret hin a 
opcasion 5 he was quite beside himself with jo, a hea rote tear i 

tely comtmnnicated the cheering intelligence to Aromas ee 
Brown, who had been most indefatigable in weap up and colleeting “4 
horses in this difficult, stony, and serubby conntry. ving these gentlemen 
in vant odin enter Brac tenn Staats heen ei 
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fe pene Ragin gan tpg of hard stone, ne Lechipebomgees yo 
sharp fragment of that rock suited for the DeRDae inthe cave, I called this 

the Carved Cave Spring, and found by observations it was in 5, lat, 
27° 49 12", m. long. 118°, 

The following morning, soon after dawn, a native woman and child were 
seon about a hundred from the spring, coming towards it from he. 
southward, and they when they saw us there, The child's foot was ¥ 
small, and they ran off in a s.w. direction, Shortly after this occurrence 1 
seen are with the sen and. aoa one Jone Si tho estab oe 

ve all together at spring. I was ng on in mivance ve 
pcre ont Msi when one double shot afte snollite anmoupoed there waa 

Wrz ragps Rus ic ptalln pecans ye ey as, 

signals, Mr. Guerin came runni fig towards, me. snk. renee’ Bt, Viieaen 
Farmer had shot himself. I: the poor lad stretched between the loads. 

under the shade of a horse-rug; the horse I had sent bim after stood by his. 
and the natives, silent and sorrowful, were sitting: ¥ at his feet, It was a 

seni sight, they looked so wan and altered, Farmer's right arm was 
proms 6 geen egy } wound received above the wrist, and extending alon 

the muscles towards the elbow, where the charge of No, 4 shot bed lodged, ant 
apparently injured the joint under the following circumstances, ns narrated by 

f to me :— 

<-egteactiicghera with the horse, Narryer, on the 19th, shot, 4. re 
kangaroo, and Farmer laid his gun down in a while he skinned. and 
fastened the hind-quarters on the horse ; en ld tg 
ne murzle to throw it over his shoulder, when the hammer canght ino 
and discharged the contents of the left-hand barrel in his right arm, They 
had been travelling two days since this occurrence without any other water 
than the mall quantity they were fortunately carrying at the time, which the 
natives had given him the whole of, though they themsclves had been reduced. 
to the utmost extremity by thirst, snd the poor horse had been three days 
without water, 

‘Ais arm was much swollen, so I washed it with tepid water and put ona 

tice of linseed and oil to reduce the swelling, After I ‘dressed 
Ser antalibe tone Olive: wwe very chert |, said he expected it would soon be 
weil again, and marched quite strong to the spring, where, with great difficulty, 
| succedein geting all the mea, bores, and pee ot in Soe creiaas bat 
Gis suakaee pf thd tis, weshe Ay; duals cane anon e 
wre On. spring, na t » Otat was 
then anc i them, and several of them _ so determined in their 
ett hebs tae ot ee ee 
oot man tere fo Rep ther of rig 
we mace deg yp courne sowmAnAS. 
, | Tange, extending 10m. in a x.¥.E. 
with a view to making northing its water-shed. Travelling 13 m. over 
stony plsins and acacia thickets on ms ‘seta am, altel dk on 
1 of dry grass, though there was no BA wolbrnpid gaye see ans | 











Farmer's wound rendering it impossible to pu auch a 

conntcy during the night and wo of the horses baving sunk under tei had 
two miles back, I sent Mr. Brown with a horse to being. on. hele, Aa 
while I pashed ahead three miles, reconnoitring for feed and water. 


Leaw a promising cliffabout 5m, beyond, on our course, which was cheering 


when we st and finally falling wi ir a after 

‘m.; and while I halted the i to unlond por AE ve prrie ais 
» the rest of the horses Isy down. I then took the loads off the Sk 
left them and poor Farmer in charge of Messrs. Whitfield and 

ving anticipated and carried bread and water for such an cuerrency, 

on with the horses and the reat of the men, still travelli very 
cliff 3m. off, which wereached in two hours, and turned ti deed 
} the salt bush flat at its base, while all but two men, whom Dleft 
Se eee oe mamnried the il to search for water, The instant we 
tthe summit I found a basin containing several ou aD over- 
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hanging rock, and called all the men up to drink before ey separated, with 


strict orders to meet them again in twohours, When we mustered Cant 


Teported having found a hole containing about eight gallons of water on the 


p of the clif'a mile s.; while I bad found a native well about 2 m. 8., that 
hoped we should obtain water from by opening it, as the ground was moist 
to the depth of my ramrod. As the horses wer feeding | now determined to 
remain here till sunset, and if in the mean time we could not find feed and 
water, to push on during the night to the hill, and send Cant to reinforce Mr, 
Whittield's party, and inform them of the water-hole be had found, However, 
that no chance might be lost, especially as J knew that no one was so capable 
of cheering and getting Farmer round as myself, though Mr. Guerin was very 
kind and attentive to him, I sent the natives ont to examine carefully some 
broken country I bad seen to the southward, and taking Mr. Brown. and 
Edwards with me, ade ent Yr but as we got down the bottom became 
more dry, presenting gravel and pipe-clay resting on granite breccia, and indj- 
etins fi many other places visited, where I should have washed for gold 


— 






man than his firm track leading at a running pace from the spot, I skould” th 
: ting. ‘Though, to prevent a recurrence of anythi of this kind, I 








ie 


hostilities under circumstancea that would have rendered a white man high! 
a) but not without making due allowance for their ter wlegar vec 

nai ar I Gin obamcnona tonaconder's Siesooayis 
tion that they had done their uty. 

As it waa not safe to travel during the night after this affair, 1 set the watch 
hour a man, and waited till dawn, when I moved with the party to the 
place Nerryer had found, and was very glad to reach such an exce excellent spot to 
recruit my: horses, which I turned out a short time to feed ; and, + the 
a t, loaded bim. with water, directing Mr. Brown to proceed, in ripe 
with Narryer and Souper, to equvey this apply to Mr. Whitfield, to wham I 
wrote, directing him tosend Farmer over wi arryer, Souper, and the horse, 
andl Mr. Brown and Guerin there tll the morrow, when | would send fo 
ther a cesdiinaleniie I then had the horses herded on the plains while + 
cleared the poison off the grass round the rocks and burnt it. In the evening 
Farmer arrived with the.natives, and his arm was looking much centri 
the swelling was reduced, and suppuration had commence: 

teen of which were now out. I dressed bis arm as before, | 
him a dose of castor oil. We tethered all the horses on the grass ofan 
cleared for them, but several broke away in the night, and fed among, without 
touching the poleon ; so, a4 theas horses were more full and doing better than 
the sey da turned the it a house are yweceveting ger tute they 
t u n i altem to cat am. Furtu ¥ 
7p vie 8 aga A ay eps found oay-hotes would touch 
poison=plant if it wore te y other green herbage. 

In the morning as arranged, I sent Exdwands, with three of the 
horses, sccompanied by Narryer and Souper leading one, loaded with ero large 
water-bottles, instructing them to proceed together to Mr. Whitfield's party. 

The Fearon ape er fa Lexamined all the horves, made good their shoes, and 

of several—chielly the withers, which our saddles begar 
press, now the » 3 animals were thin, After this, all hands were busily 
i boots, except Narryer and Souper, whom | sent out to 
oot a mess for Farmer, who at 8 act. (26th Sept.) complained of sore 
throat, difficulty in swallowing, and pain across his stomach, His anm, 
however, looked much better, and several more shot came out. i ve him a 
dose of castor oll at Dam. At noon, stiffness-in the jaw a the 
boy, and made him apprehensive that lock-jaw was coming on. This un- 
fortunately was the case; but 1 told him perhaps he bad canght cold, and 
rubbed his throat with liniment. Towards evening, he could scarcel 
his mouth wide enough to admit the point of a spoon. I then bied tam, 
blond from his left arm, and gave him ten grains 


calomel. Daring the ight he wan ala. ~ gril sc2er oe 
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ame his siomach, that made him daw up his on. 
several occasions so hard that he snetiod Sveayt the toot thet aeatquae aude I 

pa a large horse blister on his stemach, but in his strugcles it was rubbed off 
fore it took effect; so, to give him immediate relief, I applied flannels, 
in hot water ; that he said eased him a little; but, at dawn, 1 saw there 

were no hopes of his Dytcar ight oe spoke soothingly to him of his approaching 
7 When he spoke calmly and sensibly to me about his affairs, and 
at Me suiings wor vo ea, that he was gla to hear that his eth wag 
ne agree ms to «release hirn from them. ifserciyn yp coe 
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poison, When | retimed to Farmer's side, be told me be had four 
me money—that ho wished his brothee Thomas to have the 
the money to he divided pene" Searpar ni other brothers and 
) | i he approved of what J had written, 
[ was writing the concluding tines, “in witness thereof | have 

y hand,” dc,, be was seized with violent pains, and became insenwible, 
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delirions, calling out for his brother Thomas, till he fainted away. 
lay apparently dead for a few minutes, then rallied—stitl delirious, 
great agony—for about twenty mingtes, when be fainted sain, and die 

at twenty-five minutes past two oclock on the afternoon of the 27th Sept, 
As the poor boy could not sign his will, 1 obtained the signatures of those 
men to it who were present when he made and approved of it, We then 
selected a nico spot for hia grave on the summit of the hill, close to the cmp, 
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shaded by a beautiful drooping wattle-tree, but we reached the solid rock at 


2h. down, and were obliged to dig it lower down the hill, 20 yards from the 
left bank of the brook, 80 yards from the spring, and 1040 ft, above the level 
of the sea, being the histones plain visited, in «, Int, 27°47 18", Jon 
117° 42 ; where we buried him at sunset, sewn up in his blanket, with hi 
saddle for a pillow,on to which we lowered him gently in = horee- I 
read the benutifal service of our Church for the burial of the dead over him 
after which we fired our guns, and retired in silence, I never saw men so 
strangely affected; not a tear was shed, but every man's voice was low and 
tremtlows, and sounded hollow and unearthly all that night. | 
~The following morning"Mr, Fraser waa attacked with dysentery, and I 
attributed his iliness to ansiety and the despending frame of mind unforte. 
ey comm, to all the party, excepting Mr. Brown and Edwards, about 
this time, I therefore pushed off with the horses and all the men, bot Mr, 
their minds em Joved, and bivonacked on a nice patch of feed with water, 
thas Mr. Brewn found vyosterniay, 5 th, to the southward, around. another patch 
of granite rocks, the intervening country being very scrubby and stony, In 
the afternoon Mr. Whitéeld and his party returned to camp; where I arrived 
the next morning with Mr, Guerin, whom I sent back to the heree party with 
morning, Mr. Whitfield reported that he had found water and 16 m, 
ww, on the w. side of the high hills to which I had sent event that 
Laubsequently called Mount Farmer, Alter breakfast we carried some stories 
from the adjacent granite rocks, and placed them round and over poor Farmer's 
grave, with a siab at his head,on which, with a chisel and tomahawk; I 
ry ree u. ee 1854." - : | 
1 then examined our stores and weighed all the provisions, namely, 6@8 Iba 
of flour, 24 Iha.of pork, 12) Ibs. of sugar, 204 Ibs of tea, and 16 tbs. of tobacoe ¢ 
ro cee srt rations of Hour, 5 of pork, 44 of tea, 6 of sugar, and @5 of 
haces, after isening to the tet October inclusive, Joker, a fine young horse, 
from fatigne that morning, and Sinbad, Mr, Whitfield’ 





weak as to be unable to carry a load. Having only 11 other horses, several 
of which Were very weak, it was necessary to dispense with all we posibly 
on} sy and consequently F vet aside the spare'enddiery 
a were stowed, a the geological specimens that | 
fowing obs the epoca na at heh 






towards evening we had everything in readiness to 
after dawn the next morning (0th), the hones 








and called up ses Whitfield and Souper, to point out the place they 
had four, that I might get the bearing and distance, to prevent the spot being 
missed, in the event of our being benighted, Marching thence on the same 
course, Over plains covered with ironstone, densely wooded, and interseeted by 
several dry streamlet beds trending towards the w., from the w. side of the 
Mount, after travelling 2 m., we struck a patch of ranite rocks, with more 
than wufficient water on them for our horses, whence, while watering, Su p 
saw the place we were steering for, about 4m. off, As the after 
timely refreshment, were able to reach the feed before dark, and 1 was par- 
ticularly anxious to obtain a round of angles from the sumunit of Mount 
Farmer, [| sent Mr. Whitfield on with the party, instructing him to de w 
the horses till I joined him, and then pushed off to the top of the hill, “iat 
arrived a few minutes ouly before sunsel, and obtained a view of the sur- 
| that amply compensated for the sagen rin sane aa 
tnyeoll. tn reach it in time for my work. From £., round — ; 
on a radius of 20 m., the country nice ype stony ony plein ooF v fer 
studded with trap hills to the westw rocks oa nto 
like the bold hilis on the Dale River, a Social be tke nn taribe walkin 
shore of the great salt lake, in which a distant mane loomund like * gaaite 
hill, apparently 40 m, distant, bearing s.x.e. or ina line with the 
Farmer range, extending about 3m. in that direction, from the summit, which 
bs about the centre of ye hills, and 350 ft. high. Here I observed 
cre naymecth \ ig 2 the trap rock of which these hills are com= 
posed, which is a close-grained green aod white rock—creen 
lite cusk stone, with a concholdal fracture, The country os inte 
between Mount Farmer and the camp, 5 m. W.N.W., presented — 
thicket, covered with sharp quartz and ironstone round the foot of the hills, 
changing to brown ean and sandy sail, wooded with acacia, ex to 
the granite rocks, where | found my party bivouscked at & Pw, ona. 
patch of grass, 1726 ft. above the sna, 

October 1st,—The next morning we steered w.x,w., and marched 5.1m. 
over stony plains, wooded with acacia and studded with amall amg: — 
when we encountered a patch of densely wooded ironstone country, from the 
furmit of which IL eaw a large bare granite hill, bearing x.w. by w. | 
oe 12 m. off, to which, as the intervening country was more favours ot 
“over red loamy land, affording better travelling than I aut 
senting acacia and salt busts plains drained by water 
ding o.wW., aod that had cut down to the red aandstone rock which fo 
the substratum of these ae The base of the granite hill was very eee 
ated pa but we found a patch of grass and a fine water-hole on the 6.5. 
ve ae ee ene “ps Among a ine blocks of granite on 

of rock Kangaroos were ‘very DUMETOUS, 














reel ke it rey iene wiki aa HH 
ted kanss ry we could not near 
Sak = shot, though — were badly wounds io 
im several ceragar” of shell parrota (melopeutiacns undulatus), 
: he ee 
rer tat bat fr thes would ave ben 
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summit of this hill T obeerved a 5 m. of, | 
ore tron Mer gociie sy comuaevtenteae ww, } 

. ny, as bare iba’ ebule $uthell ouslionr Shai Aatievaniee vglidiag 
ery sandstones had been swept off « vast ares, over which not « cliff 
SE eee 

ng towards this next day, to a granite 10 tm. en rowfe, we 
anges 4m. of roger] country, jresenting conics) bills of am! 
| to the height of 200 ft. from plains strewed with 
pe My er quarts schist, and wooded with acacia, whenes we 
on open acacia and salt bush plains, extemding to our bivouse in #. 
27° 15 2a", w, long. 117° 10, Here I was rather ansious about my two 
natives whom | had sent to shoot Kanpareos, aa we were short of 
‘ focal, with instrections to work tll the clase of the day actos were un 
* /mncoesefl, and then join us in the evening, and who were absent all night in 
 Cneequence of rl cen, i very positively to them under the impression 
fn a sperstitions fe fevling bind thetn froto killing these animals sinee poor 


We dates a Bearer tcivany of Tim, the next day to a group of lare granite 
7 hills to the westward, travelling over 3m. of undulating rocky country and 
then entering a plains intersected by two dry brook courses, on which “ime 
natives had recently hiwonacked, and the bed of a river, 110 
trending to the northward, with a sharp gravelly bottom in the Bf eramtigros aan! 
i tectenscd between them, on wh clompe of black wattles were grow- 
niutantly. Narryer and Sonper ol te in the afternoon, reporting 
rs the river wr had just ee int? atether 4 m. §., Na apt. 
from the win. and wae trending aw. ; and that they had found 2 
2. 8. of our last bivowasr, where the natives had constructed an ambush ao 
an to lay bold of the emus’ amd kangaroos’ logs when they were ae 
They aleo mentioned a curious mark on o bare graniie rock, consisting of font 
. Marge stones laid in the form of a cross around the base of a vertical stone 
Ltd a boundary mark. ‘The following morning (4th Oct.) we resumed onr 
; march, steering x. by W. towards the distant The country for 4m. 
ope granite hills and rocky vi wooded with atecin, mune cite a 
, crass round fhe rocks, We then entered a level, open coun 
with an Sor eae suche rettencdinn 2m. on our corer, ame | 
rating in a belt of mindy joam savetehing ‘slong the left hank of the sia 
| had deacritn and that we struck after travelling about A m. snd 
r Argaty @ ! “ Fam sega dey it, "This aeathee Weare 
; yarts n ban to with small sharp quarts and gra te gravel in 
” channela, 30 ft. d trending «.W. and apparently falling inte tt ae Murchison, 
aaa belt of comnat trees fringed Hts tortoons cours oo the plain towards 
- river. A sroall and beautiful painted quail rose from the stomy plain, and 
| pigeons were flushed in the acacia scrub on the aundy land ; 
’ from the many tracks of emus and ka these animals must have 
: i Rimes He tate ptravelling on the same course 
8 2, ti. — ook diry hex 


Hib 









drank at the springs. This was the figet place at -wilichi Thad wen any: 
ree Gr Name aber of Rapes aon Veet ence are the last three 
pons, onc.) thought it encoun eapecially yas the country ahead wns im- 
proving. d this-river the “Sanford,” after, and in compliment to 

H Sanford, Esq., our respected Colonial Secretary, and pushed on to the 
peak next morning, over 6 m. of undulating granite country. 

Halting the party at the base of the peak, selected Mr, Guerin to aceom- 
ny me and ascended to the summit of this bare granite rock 240 ft. above 
plain, whence I could see many miles—at least 40—in every direction. 

Tesenad: thie hill Mount Luke, after my friend Mr, Luke Leake, of Perth. 
Tt was surrounded apparently by a vast wooded plain, studded with bare granite 
hills and bounded on the ».w. by a high range about 50 m. distant, the 
summit of which bore x.w, by w.; but when I ee Se eee 


dios the party towards this high range, I found the intervening country for 
very rocky and uneven, and intersected by several brooks, trend- 
tne Sotho waety with grassy banks and beds. The country was so much 


better than we had | traversing before, though still v indifferent, that 
we obtained grass and water every night, and 25 m, on pet Sbursicrrh a. Int. 
a bey pret dry, ection av, end spending ver Ba wre 

» rive tly trending §.W., an spreading over plains 
peat to the M | were white gum-trees growing along the 
banks of these os tae the first we had seen since leaving Toodyay, and many 
of them of a large size. 

On the Sth we encam on the w, grag? igh range for which we 
had been steering, in 6. Of? O4f Ba" oe. long. 28’, in the plain inter- 
vening between the base of ee ‘and. the matteo River. We halted 
bere a day, and called the highest sae ouiaint of the range Monnt Murchison, 
piney a Brie Soot above § ¢ plain, and of greenstone trap formation, with 
a conchaldal fracture, wh ile granite rocks crop out round the base of the 
range, and the sides of the hills are strowed with quarts stones, F 
our march on the LOth, and travelling & m. on a x.w, § , course, over a 
plain 1069. ft. above the sea, we struck the Murchison iver, trending w.s.w., 
the bed of which was dry, 64 yards wide from bank to bank, with a main 
channel 36 yards wide, cut down 33 ft, through thé red sandstone rock, with 
coarse yellow sand in the bed, on which several patches of samphire and 
rushes were growing. White gum-trees of a large size, looking very healthy, 
er shone margin of the river, and stunted trees of the aame. ption 

owing for half a mile on each side, on clayey flats snbject to flood, ancl 
Scaaed oils senall seitn lan ol Honsatone. 

Five miles beyond the river, we entered a patch of rocky country 
red sandstone cliffs, and conical hills of greenstone trap, through which we 
onto a white plain, covered eli quart tia end crated ein ont ett 
hills, “gust hye rere pcg felspar and red sandstone, From the highest 
of these I obtained an extensive view. To the eastward the country 
presented red sandstone cliffs and scrub for at least 20 m.; and on each side 
of a group of trap hills, 10 m. to the x.x., which I called Mount Narr the . 
country was very rugged, much dislocated, and very densely roodex 
therefore held pn ett ab abhtenagrcom Bevp ene strewn with fe 
sia egw to hg iss stones, and wooded with acacia, for about 10 m. 

further, when I saw a white cliff, that promised well, bearing ».w, by W., 
apparently 20 m, distant, for la Sit travelling over densely 
g towards j where we arrived at 10h. 
12th 18th of Octobie, ie in int. 36° 7, lone L1S° 68. ~~ = 

The cliff we struck wns the highest, and coufposed of white sandstone with 
Ser ef whi etre broad. belt of gneiss stones, along 

caster edge of which, a watershed withou thout a channel, wooded with white 
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gumaree, and atrewod with notes of limestone, tended to the southward, 
ther long cliff extending to the #.w., composed of white rock like chalk, 








. with quartz pebbles imbedded, was surrounded by gneiss and quartz stones, 


on undulating scrubby country, A little in advance, and trending ¥.E., a 
range of gneiss hills, much fice located, presented rocky acrabby countey, desti- 
tute of water, and intersected by two ridges of pale greenish white rock, the 
one having eles pieces of quartz about 1) in. cube imbedded, and the 
other round pebbles about the same size, both seams having the a 

of congealed concrete. Tareta yatecier Lome, abi thes ae. Gae ined day 
my horses had been without water. The country to the ¥., ¥.W., and W.y 
was gently undulating, scrubby, and most unpromising, The only B gg in 
sight that promised even a chance of water was a group of table hills 25 m. #8. 3 
but my horses were too jaded to push on over the rocky country that inter- 





vened ; however, there was no time to lose, so I determined to retreat to a 
native well 12 m. back, where the water came in at the rate of three gallons 
an hour, draw that well raperiga and open another, Accordingly we returned 
to the well, and were up all night watering the horses, At dawn we com- 
menced sinking another well, but struck rock everywhere at about seven feet ; 
so, seeing there was no chance of obtaining more water, I determined to draw 
the old well steadily till midnight, and then travel during the Bight towards 
the table cliffs 25 m. s.w. from here, At noon I seut. Mr. Whitfield and 
Souper on in advance, with instructions to explore around the cliff for water, 
and to be prepared to lead us to it when we arrived there with the horses, 
and thus save time, as I knew the horses would be greatly distressed. 
About 2 a. on the 14th we resumed our march, and the horses travelled 
very well till dawn, when we entered a dense thicket of acacia and eucalypt, 
, , yellow sand—the worst piece of country we had yet encountered, 
extending 12 m. on our course, e wun shone ont with peculiar brightnes 
and intense heat—the glare was intolerable ; one horse fell to the rear, and 1 
directed Cant, who was leading him, to let the old horse take his time, and 
sent Narryer back to keep him company. About noon we struck an yes of 
more open, about half-way; whence a large smoke, that Mr. Whitfield had 
made inadvance, could be seen. In about two hours I was near the smoke, 
and fired a signal gun, which was answered by Mr, Whitfield ; and the party 
pushed on with revived spirits, As we approached the smoke could be dis- 
Seon 8 
re yy ex to find a fine spring there; but, to my great surprise, oir, 
Whitfcld reported there was no water, and that he hal teats waiting under 
this tree since nine o'clock in the morning, as it was #0 hot that he was afraid 
s push on to the cliff and execute hia orders. I was annoyed, but said 
tt to show it; and told Mr, Whitfield, as it was now cool, he could 
resume his march, and that it was of the utmost importance his ordera relative 
to the cliff should be exeouted. There was only one man in advance when I 
: I ined to push on, if possi without ite being communionted 
_ After travelling about 3.m. through a sant Ayr I saw the fresh trac 
ofa native. | knew on such a day be would not travel far without water, 
The country was so stony it was some time before I found another foot-print 
—night was coming on—four more horses were down, and when I halted the 
rest to prevent their running over the track, several rocked to and fro, and 
taken the direction the natiygs tracks led, al 00 347 on again, and, just as 
the sun went down, I struck a path which, providentially, led me toa beantiful 
well of water, in a bare ironstone plain, that no one would ever al 
cI 
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‘ 
to find wateron. Had we missed this well, not a horse would - have been 
saved, Mr, Whitfield came in «a few minutes without ha 


afterwards, 
visited the cliff, apparently perfect! ignorant of the importance of the duty T 
had intrusted to him, anil jprostrated By’ anxiety ie 
Alt toa. ead Avery thule sreAsches aitthe think fad for this timely 
suboly of watery] felt anxious about the two men that were absent with the 
four horses that had been Jeft behind between three and six miles, These 
horses belonged to Messra, Guerin and Fraser; so 1 selected those gentlemen 
ra neg me at dawn next morning, carrying some bread aud water for 
the men, to endeavour to save the horses, About 2m. from the camp 
| we eo Cant sae Narryer coming in, driving one. The were more cut ap 
ed to find them, especially Cant, who taken fright at 
scattered about on the t Spotter one horse 
ie oni m. back, and that the other horses that we were going ieee 
had ste from the cam comp. I sent Cant into camp with one, 3 
him great credit for getting the old horse on so far, N er voluntesredl 
Se ater ee he me t a quart of 
water, to acoompany me after the horses, We spent the whole of the dag 
tracking them rand di driving them towards the camp, but they all fell about 
2m from il, t, andl died there, after all our trouble, 

The next day 1 sent Messrs. Brown and Whitfield, with Edwards and 
Cant, to feed the horses at the flat, with orders to return with them the next 
afternoon, | then started with soe and , searching for feed and 
water round the cliff to the aw, I found the cliff was of eneisa formation, 
ro ate extent, sya ese: <hr table-land, and famosa by dislocated red 

yellow hard sandstones, in fine slabs. Among these rocks Sony 
myself fired at, and missed, two moderate-sized black kangarces, We ac 
several fresh tricks of natives, but could not find either feed or water any- 
where about these rocks. 

At dawn the following morming I took Mcssrs, Fraser and Guerin, and 

and Souper, out with me towards the ax., and found a patch of feed 
pw 6m, from the camp, in that direction, and sent Mesure: Fraser and 
Gnerin back with instructions for Mr. Whitfield to move the party and horses 
on there, after they were brought beck in the afternoon. J then pushed off 
Se inate akaits the eastward, where | found a spring and a small 
of good feed about 8m. from the last place I had instrocted Mr. Whit- 
No nt to, amd I now sent Souper with a note to him, directing niente 

of the Native next day, and await farther orders. ‘There were 

ives having recently visited this place, At one replace 1 





waco tet univalve shell, and on the flat top of a — 

there wore some mde earvi nite Sppeidan tag elitiar's Vobk ore ioe 

fae. Fer soci, T called ‘his pac the Token Shall ‘ing. ‘The 
wing moming, Narryer accompanied me towards a high, Pesiy io 

hill, 23 m. #.n. | the sun rose we bad shot two red 


ae in the fork of a bush, to which we nicer 
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scarlet.on the breast and neck, and dark green on Se and wins? wane 
the other was a beautiful rose colour on ibe tekaes Gudaich) and pale 
on the wings; and they came and went in company. Thinking it Met ok 
that the man whose tracks we had seen was travelling to some watering-place, 
T struck off towards the rocks, 5 m. a, and reached there late at ni e The 
following morning wo explored every "place likely to afford water, but could 
not find any, Another roasting day was before us, and we had not tasted 
water or food since we left the iroken-Shell Bpring. But the feed certainly 
and possibly the water also was exhausted there by this time, while then 
waa every probability of there being both feed and water at the granite hill, 
which now bore £, 10m, distant, To it therefore we went over undulating 
scrubby country and through open salt-bush plaina, tributary to the Mur- 
chison, and arrived there an after noon, Here we found water and grasa, 
and shot a rock kangaroo for breakfast,- While we were resting a fine emu 
came to the water-bole, but saw us and ran off before we could get a shot at 
Tired as Narrver was, be bounded after thia bird in an instant, bow 
and waa stealthily approaching almost within shot, when another 
it he had not observed, canght sight of him and gave the alarm to its 
rith whom it fled into the acrubs. 
caw with pleasure that my horses would gain strength at this place, and 
called the hill “Mount Welcome.” Knowing — were starving, we started 
back at stineet, and reached “oF Broken-Shell Spring at rey nayree eerie 
after marching hard all night. I found Mr. W sitfield with ! 
all correct, cheered them with the news of the good place we os ai and 
sont them off there immediately, detaining Mr. Guerin to guard Narryer and 
myself while we slept, and accompany ts to join the party during the n e 
But myriads of small black flies fandend sleep impossible, I determ 
woe an ga to them ; however, I could not stand them; meeps 
ot last | opened my mouth to denounce them, a clond of the little wretches 
aes down my throat me nearly choked me, Fortunately they retired 
at sunset, when we slepta few hours, and thus refreshed, pushed on earl 
next morning to join the party at Mount Welcome, where I found 
at 2 P.u,on the 2lst October, in a. lat, 26° 44° 25", gr. long. LIG? 24", 
ited here till the 25th, and sent Mr. Whitfield out with a gr Baio to ——o 
¢ broken country through which, under any circumstances, 
to the wostwart, to facilitate our progress, While we were tice 
the weather was hot and «nltry, with light aire from the x.w., very 
threatoning a thonderstorm every day, till towards night, wher the 
veered to the westward! and the sky | p clear till about 2 a.w., when 
a Gime up from the §.w, and soon spread in dense curmmlus above 
ua, but so le thad.the granite pola beeullfelefech ah gunest. My bavossance 
elonds frotm che mass that produced a beautiful effect at sunset, 
Wis TE Ea Le. ik | 
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“At 4 rt, on the etn Se fell backwards into the well, and su injured 
pee teee 30 Seer Cm aS oS On the 23rd | examined and weighed all 
and issued rations for all hands up to the 28th inclusive. 
aiala’ soe a valines (if 222 Ibs, flour only, so I reduced the ration from 
1 Jb. 2 of. to 1 Ib.) Bo Cl sige 7 ripened ins sity mate = 3m 
up to 19th Novem here being a loss or excess of consumption on un- 
avoidable occasions of 30 lbs. since we left Mount Farmer. 
(mn the 24th, Messrs, Fraser and Brown, accom panied by Souper, whom I 
chien ate at gm day with Mr. Whittield, returned to camp, 
that the i be found water 14m, w. by s., and o patch of feed 4 m. 
south of it, and that Mr, Whitfield ‘meet me at the wateron the 
of the 2ath, weno orn The following morning (25th) we resumed ourn 
towards the , and travelled over open pla ns, shedding the waters of 
pea Ce ete oe 
when we entered the rugged country of sandstone, gueiss, 
! mingled with quartz uartz and ironstone, and densely wooded, ron 
bivounc of the 18th, | 1 which we pushed to the granite rock that 
the water-hole they had found. Here we halted, and after the hecaht ie 
{and the men had dined, 1 gent them to the feed 4 m. south, with 
onlers to return here and pick up their lads early in the morning. Mr. Whit- 
field, with Edwards and returned the next morning, reporting that 
‘the country bo had traversed or about 12 m, to the westward was rogged and 
destitute of water and feed, and that he had Phot benti “aney ‘clack Ohaes wl 
sustain our horses for a night, while the Murchison River, where he crossed it, 
amy. tothe westward, presented a bold bed, saturated with salt water, fora 





44 


chiicaataiy we were rondo u ws could not spare much. ame 
Whitfield and at re very tired and had suffered a great deal from 
thirst, so much so that Edwards gave up and Narryer had to carry water 10m. 
for him, and Mr, Whitfield, who stayed with him, before they bad the courage 
to travel, I determined to move the party down to Grass Mount, and water at 

| i ted out, and which, on our urrival, we called the 
| ent SRR co 





ry ory 

Shan creel the bed oF tha Bhavchsecs: trending south, and divi 

2 gga sen beamlets hp a salt-bush rig demented 
ve greg dy gpa tly flooded at times, while the margins of the 

channels were she-cak and white gum-trees, similar to those 

before oncrTbed. “Tayond the river the ee very stony, with 
q 

wal mith nei angular blocks, about 6 square, and densely 
re ing about 9 m. over this wretched country, we succeeded in reaching 

a Water-hole, under a cliff, with a small patch of . ear it, that was sur- 

rounded by a dense Ehickel which ee shania névar hard ave thought of penetrating 

but fer the old man who led us through it.* Here, in s. lat, 26° 40° 13", 

B. long. 115 a0, , Twas obliged to watch the ol#.man very narrowly to provent 









* Three sp of: m-emall -rese-colbured 
body, about : size of a pigeon, wale chakisd grcaroed tne Rane EE 





a few days’ journey to the westward, and that we would bring him hack to bis 
own country again and set him at liberty, But as t¥e language of each was 
unintelligible to the other, 1 did this by signs; and, at two o'clock next morn- 
ing, called Mr. Guerin to watch him till dywn, when we started again, steering 
.w, through undulating yellow sand-hills, eavered with dense ai sernb, 
ribly hard for both men and horses, as the stones were 60 loose and large we 

After travelling about 12 m, over this kind of country, we struck a samphire 
flat, at the foot of some rugged hills that stretched across our course, As it 
was an awkwanl place to with weak ge Bete horses, [ halted a few 
minutes to breathe them, and questioned the old man about the water abend, 
He pointed to the south-west, and gave me to understand there was plenty of 
water and grass in that direction, but none on the course | was steering, and 
that the natives never travelled through the ct | wanted to traverse, but 
always went either to the south of it, or the north, where there was a great river 
and plenty to eat and drink. His great wish appeared to be to lead us back 
towards the Champion Bay country, Ho was bec ing sulky when I ques 
tioned him further, so I determined to hold my course and trust in Providence, 
keeping a sharp look-out for water, ‘The country was the worst we had tra- 


to deacend. I had to prope my way throngh this frightfal place in the dark, aa 

ren an ener and di ilt, coed aching asaeebtte holt Pils nee 
the party deemed impracticable. I was pledged for the performance, and it was 
a most exciting scene. Nota hore was hurt, and we reached a patch of feed 
at the bottom, where the brook, that occasionally dashes over these rocks and 
must then present a fine sight, had formed a fine flat. Here we encamped, mand 
spent a great ea of the night searching for water, but without moocess, The 
= ryt depended upon finding water in the ravine, and was greatly disap- 
pointed when we failed to procure a supply there. | 


* 80th October.—At dawn next morning we recommenced our march on the: 


saine course, and travelled through a narrow valley, bounded by mica alate- 
hills on the 4 hae quarts grit and felspar cliffs on our left, for about 2 M1. 
—_the horses forming the centre of the , Which was distributed over the 
country for 3m. in search of water, and advancing towards a promising cliff, 
‘en-route at the bead of the valley. We all met again there, where we could 
“pot find water, and every man reporte he had been equally tmsuccessful. 
There was a long ringe of high cliffs in sight, bearing w.x.w., apparently 
12 m. distant, that presented a deep indentation, likely to afford ind 
feed, so | determined to proceed there, and, descending from the cliff, we caomed 
a 8 m. wide, covered with samphire and salt bush, and shedding s.w.; 
fier which we entered a dense thicket of acacia, covered with quartz and iron- 
stones, like a newly metalled road, over which we marched about 10 m. to the 
gorge in the cliffs, where we arrived at 10 a.m., and I halted the party to 
the day. hot, and the men and horses looked very jaded bs 
man scratched o bole under a bash and Tay down 1ke's dog, overpowerea 
heat and thirst, When I roused him, to ascertain if he knew where ther 
seemed doubtful, However,"T pushed «i én thet direction tion immediately, with 
Soper and Buck, and explored every nook to the head of the valley. We 
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on the top which some ad recently bi 
the latter w Sf bay beset eg Sg nny meinen tr 
working without water sander a rr gl lh kg gor ny 

arty, whom I found buried, like the eave te boles they had seratehed in 
the sand under bushes that they had thrown the horse-rngs and blankets over. 
The horses, too, were so thirsty they” would not feed, and were standing along- 
‘Side the men, with their heads under the blankets. The thermometer we 
then 111-20° in the shade. 

~The old man looked up anxiously when I arrived, and wept bitter! ‘yl 1 
told him that the water-holes were dry. He evidently deapaired 
Pe Fata satis eon Tiree mit cate app a ees 
saw by their anxious faces. man’s. eyes were fixed souiringly Yepooes 
and it wasevident they knew the 11 lmportanoe of the next move, 
my plan, but [ was so oppressed by a perception of Sn cones ec 
though anxious to relieve my companions from suspense, several minutes were 
passed in silence before I could tell them that we were beat, and that I intended 
to retreat to our lost watering-place, 40 m.a.e., subsequently called the Re- 
treat Well, and to start at sunset 

We were nuw in 5, lat. 20° 15’, E. long. 115° 10, or about 60 m. from 

Shark Bay, and 100 m, from the mouth of the Gascoigne River; and the 
country for 30 m. towards either was densel: wooded, and falling to the west- 
ward, without a trace of any water-shed, Lassured them that, under Provi- 
lence, there was every probability of our reaching the Geraldine Mines in 
safety, even ae every horse were lost; that fortunately | saw my way 
very clearly, and felt satisfied that every man, who steadily pace. my orders, 
would sec his friends again; but that, at the same time, we must | he pea 
to endure great privations, which every horse we could saye would diminish. 
All werd very elhoeeful alter this, though their ny were great, and drove. 
them to extreme measures to allay their thirst. When the sun went down we 
took off our shirts, loaded the horses, and marched through the 5 pci ety a 
to our boots and trowsers, to get the benefit of the dew. 1 sent Na 
Souper on ahead, with instructions to keep the track, make haste to the So 
and return along. the track to moct us with a keg of water, Near our bivouac 
of the 28th made a détour to the northward, to avoid the rocky ravine, and 
at dawn | found we were entangled in gneiss and nics dlate-hills, nearly a bad 
od the country T was avoiding. Soon after this our course was arrested by the 
rocky table-land we were traversing terminatin er verpendicolar cliff, 20 ft. 
high, extending as far as T could see to the rig 1 left, and facing our old 
track, Sm. south of it. I saw no eatel beeneaa pass this place, and detor- 
mines ie males, sanz Fa bagunge bers spots the men on the horses, and 








push on to the well, to save vea of both. When I halted them, both men 
and horses rocked as the stood, and I was afraid wo should bave sone ace. 
dents in descending the l ordered each man to unload the horse he | 


mount him, snel ere ta al his arta and ammunition, Messrs. Whi 
and Gerin had each lost their horses this morning, and cumsequently had to 
walk. | gave Chainer Cant, who rode my hora, bay of flour to take ek 
of, and Bock half a bag. Thea. ae the, 24 sabe hail been hanghne anivaae atl 
night, and said he know of no water nearer than that wo were steering for, 


I‘gave him a blue shirt, shook bands with him, and intimated that he was 


free either to follow us and share what we had, or leave us. 

this intellizencd Was wonderful, The crouching feello renters wane 
supported all night, believing that, if we passed near water, he would be obligcend 
to discover it, was np in an instant, standing erect and rondly on the odge of 
the cliff, wher, with laughing devilry flashing #7 his tyor, and hin right arm 
external towards the west, he baw like a gramps iy the dircetion of our Lock, 








- 
I fouid a better than I expected to descend to the but we had not 
: Page aie saw that Cant was up we should: lose bis 
| a daGk tas fies eep from him | gave it tq Edwards, Mr. Whit- 
field then ay down under a small bush and said be could not go any further, 
- cps happen dag toga Se reat and then directing the party 
to follow in one track, so that we might be easil Aecgraebe i pushed on to the 
asks ait wate ecene Walle achoee i to shark tke spot he rhit- 
Se 
a empty Keg n 5 were 
wt ofc age, Roya 
wo afternoon. [told them not to fear, and to come on at once if they wore 
able,  Narryer then patbagonadharn shed on about 6 m. farther, when he 
veupagun. ‘The borses began to fail when the sun got power, and fell to 
Piatt. ora ty one, till, at ana pice arte { when I reached the well, I 
was onl within hail of Mr, Drown ; ppechee oe the keg on with me, 
I then elt that I was in a position to save th 
AtS pm. they were all safe, excepting fr sactchy a Whithela, Cant, and Guerin, 





ll 


after whom I started at dawn next moming, With Edwards and two horses, 


Just as we started I heard a gun, apparently about 2m. off on the trick, and, 
as the horses travelled very slow, I called out Mr. Frmser, and sent him on fast 
with some water, Ina few minntes we came up with poor (iuerin, sadly 
altered and nearly gone, supported by Mr. Fraser, Ho had no gun, and I 
therefore knew that one of the other men was near, so, directing Fraser to get 
Ciuerin in as goon as possible, | poeta = y gignal gone in answer to those 
abead, about 5 m., when I found Mr. W and Cant sitting on the track, 


wader thie shade of a amall bush, amd Bolte done. We stayed about two hours 


with them, and freshened them up with flour and water till they were snffi- 
eiently recovered to tmvel, when we mounted them on the honies, and I gave 
Mr. Whitfield instructions to proceed to camp and send Messrs, Fraser and 
Brown to meet mo here next day with some water. I then went on to the 
loads, acovtn panied by Edwards, to hide the flour and procure a few things that 
would place us in a better position, and diminish our risk in the event of an 

thing occurring to prevent our recovering the we. Unfortunately the 
sleeve full of water that we intended to carry had left with Mr. Guerin, 
and wo were thus left without water for two days, mont Pah back with a load. 
Edwards behaved remarkably well on this occasion, We reached the cliff at 
night, and went over the londs at dawn next morning, procured what we 
wanted, found thre horses dead, and returned to camp that night, escorted 
over the last 6 m. by the gentlemen I directed to meet us with some bread and 


When I arrived, Mr, Whitiield reported that the water-hole was nearly dry. 

Linspected it, and aw we had pot a moment to lose, I sent Mr, oa Gx: 
Buck, Narryer, and siggy with the borses for the loads, and, 
at dawn next morning sent Messrs, Fraser, Brown, Guerin, and Cant to the 
Captive Well, with fo to halt there and await further orders if there as 
walter ; end. in aor its lewing dry, to push on to Mount Weleome and 
wait there till [ joined hem, taking care to sereen all the water-holes from the 
sun, I directed Se Fraser to Kill u homme; if he failed, near the river, and salt 
him down, as he was on his last legs and could not be of further use, 

November 2nd.—This day Ejwards and myself were at the Retreat 
Well, while the rest of the party were moving as I have descrit We cxa- 
mined the country along ih’ a, sido of the great guciss cliffs, aud found 
several water-holes dry that had been visited by a large body of natives that 
were eneanped there about thee montha before ua, OTe Wert on immense 
number of their fire-places, witll acacia-puls around them, and the stony 
wore full of holes: made by them in digging ‘up some root they eat, and Nr 
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sant ba rory plentiful and a favourite food, as the surrounding thicket is in- 
pa ey Frannescie weeleaiaten he ‘At midnight the borses arrived 


tersected 
ei foals loads al correct, bot aa I had only a gallon of water for cach of 
them, I torned them out three hours to feed till dawn, when I gave them the 
water, and we pushed on towards Mount Welcome. Leaving them to proceed 
ong the track, | strack off with Souper, and found o fine water-hole iu another 
patch of ironstone table-land. Signal guns were fired immediately, as agreed 
upon, and;in a couple of hours, the horses bad as much water as they could 
rin | bir. ee in a tolemble patch of feed about half a mile south of 
the well, which was half-way between the Retreat Woll and the Murchison, 
and 2m. south of the track, I sent Souper off immediately to place » mark on 


the track where we turned off, for Mr. Whitfield’s ghidance, who was behind 
with Narryer and did not come in till the afternoon, in consequence of havin 
to go back 2m. beyond the loads, to fetch my haversack with the watches am 
some valuable memoranda that I had given him to take care of, and that he 
isid down and left behind when the horse fell. T then sent Souper with a day"s 
rations for Mr, Fraser’s party, and orders for them to join me immediately, in 
wrauance of which they came in the following morning. fais 
"Mr, Fraser reported that the horse died on the Ard, at Grass Mount, and that 
the meat was too inflamed for food. Here we halted a clear day to refresh the 
horses, and I deemed it advisable to reduce the ration to q1b. of bread per day. 

Om the Sth November we resumed our march, and procee all togeths 
towanls the Captive Spring, for about 3 m., when I sent Mr. Whi eld on 
there with the party, and taking Narryer and two days’ rations, steered 6.5.8., 
over tolerably open stony country, and struck the Murchison about 15m. 
lower down, where it presented a bold bed, and we could not find either fresh 
water or fecd, though we worked at every likely place for 6 m. down the river 
till noon the next day, when Narryer was nearly done, and | thonght I should 
Jose my faithful and generous a ger However, be rallied after I washed 
him with brine: and marched quite strong to the Captive's Well, where we 
joined the party, after midnight, and found all correct. 

The next day we all proceeded to Mount Welcome, and bivouscked a night 
and day there, Just as we were about to start again, the well failed before all 
the horses were watered, and had we not most fortunately filled the water- 
bottles and kegs in the morning, we should have been in a most critical 
position. But fortune never deserted us, We had been striving hard to win 
cur way through a most formidable country, and Providence so ordered the 
course of events, that we were repeatedly extricated from perilous positions by 
means, in semblance trifling, though really miraculous. — [ ald 

Onthe 8th [ examined and weighed the provisions, and finding we had 
only 81 lbs, of flowr and 24 lbs. of tea, while we had 160m, to march before 
we could reach the Geraldine Mines, and 90m. to strike Mr. Gregory's last 
watering-place on the Murchison, through a country so densely wooded and 
destitute of water, that he had been or from penetrating it, I deter- 
mihed to reduce the ration to $lb. per day, sons to make it last for twel 
days, or till the 20th of November, when 1 expected to arrive at the mines. 
I then buried 9 Ibs, of powder, the shoeing tools, and four tomahawks, under 
a buah 18 yda. &. from the base of a deep indent on the s.e. side of the 
mount, At midnight we left Mount Welcome with water for three days, 


2 


m 


a Mr, Gregory's last on the Murchison, where, with @ 
di fy by long night and day marches, we arrived on the 12th, and en- 
oo o beautiful patch of gras on the bed of a stream that we obtained 
carer Abe ¢, 4m. B.N.E. from the great bend of the river, and in 
marred crt B. long. 115° 5, Our cgurae between Mount Welcome 

rm ' to the eastward flow to the Murchison, and through places 


t 


ry 
fi 
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covered with quartz and tron stones, wooded with acacia and stedded with 
granite breccia, greenstone, and mica-late hills, that in many p ph on 
water, aud only furnishing » sufficient supply for our? horses ‘once, at a lange 
hole on an elevated devil reotyrnn on the ».w, side of a huge bare tock of 
that description, in #. lat. 27° 39, ®. longs 115" 49. me 
“On the 14th we resumed our march down the Murchison, in which, below 
the bend, or the point where the waters from the eastward are concen- 
trated and fall into it, we found plenty of fresh water, cither in amall springs 
wider the red sandstone cliffs that bound the bed on either side, or by digging 
in the sand hummocks accumulated in the bed. Twenty miles me, fends ol 
from the great bend, we found a few pools of salt water, and shot a few brown 
docks on them ; and in the thickets on both sides, presenting stony plains and 
wooded with acacia and white gum-trees, 4 m. back, several turkeys and red 
kangaroos were shot and many emus were seen. Lower down, the iresh water 
and grass wereecarce for 30 m., and the country presented a barrier, destitute 
of —— Fame, that appeared never to have been visited by them. Low anges 
of hills that, till this time, had been 7 or 8 m. off on both sides, now closed 








upon the river, and made the passages down it difficult by continually drivi 
wa into or across the heavy sandy bed, and presenting dense sorate that Peet 
vented our cutting off the bends. ‘The prevailing rocks on these hills were 
sienitio trap and gucias, and spurs or dikes of the former tock cat across the 
river-bed in several places. After [ had verified our position by Mr, Gregory's 
marks, I foond his sketch of the river of the utmost service, for, knowing his 
accummcy, 1 waa enabled by it to save many miles and strike his water- 
even in the dark; and I have much pleasure in admitting that | was mainly 
able to penetrate beyond him, through the valuable information he afforded 
me and the friendly interest he took in the Expxsdition. el 
From the traces of Mr. Grecory’s party in the bed of this river, and other 
sitisfactory evidence, | am convinced there has not been a sufficient fall of rain 
oS talgtber gulp the last three years to cause either it or its tributaries 
We met a party of natives about 30 m. from the mines, and they, thinking 
we Were going up the river, pre me avery truthful account of the country, 
advising ws all that it wne itute of fresh water, and no men could live 
there at this season. . a 
On the 19th, at noon, we were within 15 m. of the mines, and finished our 
provisions, intending to get in that night; but, at sunset, Narryer shots fine 
emt, about 4m, from the mines, in a fine patch of grass, and, as the horses 
wed on to the mines next 


i 






> eng ag. gene tbe! frat aye 
On the 28nd, T sent R. Bock, J. Edwards, W. Cant, Narryer, and Souper, 
with the horses and equipment, in a cart to Port Gregory, in charge of 
the rest of the party, invited us all to Linton, and volunteered to take me up 
in hia cutter to Shark Bay, to relieve the ship and push, if possible, from the 
mouth of the Gascoigne to my last bivouac in the interior, The pleasute this 
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4 
#0 calculated to be of service to pe—especially ns he well knew tho risk; hav- 
— Pesce Be epee Bil poe ae NR OE 
ecg goon a prevented my coepting it, I 
gage gpa We OF inyRatioes and faving our good 
friends ot the mines, | ca the 2éth to Port Gregory, wheel ha 
the pleasure of meeting on that day, atl consulting with you relative to the 
el Gant electra and when it waa arrminged that Messrs, Ruck, Edwands, 
y you in the schooner ‘ co’ to Fremantle; that 
Meats, Whitfield, Frise, Hown, and Guerin shou be, aa they requested, 
immediately released from their ; and that Nurryer and Souper 
were to proceed overland with me to | ool Ouesrtors, ah a0 a the tama a 
sufficiently recruited, In pursuance of this arrangement, | arrived at Perth om 
the 27th December, and reported nei We apled ea bmi 


all 1m had safely arrived 

aa teiey he map of thé comnts [ have traversed you will soo, Lat.—"That 
there are extensive marshes in 11 r. long, between 27° and 22° of m, lates 
Sowing and trending x.w., and about 1400 ft above the level of the sea; that 
the country between ‘Toody which sabout 860 ft and the base of Mount 
Farmer, on the s.w, side at hens c mnarabes,, tines Grantpaliy §0, the. Eras tof 
1806 ft..above the sea ; and that this portion of the country sso incli 
the water is shed over this area, towards the 4. and w., into Mr. Capers 

t lake “ Moore,” which is tributary to luke Cow-cowing, flowing thence, 

Beas, kee. Bats iver: sieht Avon fo the ceeee. 

Snd.—That there are four large rivers vole endian Phimgeg ea 
and 26° 40 . lat.) of a decidedly fresh character, coming from the ¥.n., 
shodding into the Murchison, which, ituelf, ppsieiteih wlagrindagiey ye | 
that | appear to have strack near the x,w. extreme of its basin; 
nnmbers of natives cocasionally ee eT ae cea ae ete end of 
our dry season ; and that red acta emus, and turkeys were Seta 
merous between these rivera, though the agar on our roule wha very 
indifferent, and still worse to the westward, while, everywhere else, the 

traversed was destitute of game, and afforded no traces of any number 
of of aati, except at the tastern side of the cliffs near “ Farmer's Horse 


ar —That, between Mount Farmer and Mount Magnet, 150 m. to the 
eastward of Mr. Gregory's last bivouac on the Murchison, and genera 
fom Saar Fangs I have sl over 70 m. of undulating country, prem 
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hoch laied pba tocar Pa there are white cliffs | ny 

wo aig’ egg-shaped quarts pebbles | ines | 
on dislocate! gneiss rocks intersected - two walls 

roe and the other of quartz stones, cemented in 

white matrix, and wy ed tonmns plaina, covered 

amd rounded stones ; ros Fs beaareaegy re dieideyalehe 

Sa.beO bank of -the the M Ii 
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slip tio bebanky OF Gir Wodersck Miarchleon's ties piladive to xiculi 
ation of the country to the eastward of the Murchison fiver and at the 
* Back of Shark Nay. 
Sane Be direct your. attention to the first and second items, as indicative of 
a fertile country to the eastward ; and to the latter as confirmatory evidence in 
support of an eminent geologist’s opinion that we have, pie ec peg 5 os 
iret ss and improdently neglected portion of our territory, probably one 
GoLp Fimtos in the world. I have noted many important Deng oy ae 
See eneee opinions, which, if you wish me to lay before you, | shall have 
much pleasore in submitting for your further consideration, az well as a 
for future operations from a central depdt on the great bend of the M 
Tn conclusion, | thank you for the consideration and Seana oth ekneten 
have supported and eee me in this arduous undertaking; and | Lege lo 
pont you that I bo that an Expedition, for which [ was so y 
and on wi subject to proper reatrictions, | waa left as froe to aot 
7 | aT ji coeur bel y have desired, has not resulted in immediate benefit, to 
aatiafy those who are not capable of appreciating the importance and ultimate 
wuts of such explorations, 
ve Touch peace in bearing testimony to the obedience and pineral 


T ts S Philtize, of the Colonia Beeretary's offs, 
‘o Mr a, of t ac we are all in- 
debted for bi ving Tee ted and taken | the echooner * Perse 

Bogan aml deve ink bes oak: tel Them ts lia 
un for the judicious and spirited steps he took there mo with that vessel, which 
matisfied were admirably calculated to enanre our communicating with 
» bad we | heen so fortunate as to rach that place, Nor am I forgetful of 
ivations the officers and crew of the ¥ cheerfully endures) to serve 
and for which I do, and we all ought, to thank them, 
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“1. Letter from Mr, George Phillips to the Hon, the Surveyor-General. 
Western Australia, Perth, July 6, 1854, 


—Ia compliance with your request, I have the honour to inform with 
‘ieee te the River Abana gpl iene io. sem a Sate » after 
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great quantity of it mahogany | Coveal robusta,” which, $x from my slight exper 
these matters, | bered country at 


ve ofa w 

Toe touks of the river are composed of poroor red abd aon age pi 
flats, which extend to the south, are salt marshes. . 

hc tas ch tee cotecene: ak toad fees its shape, formed of a dey it from 
some of which ts so placed On it there is a considerable quantity of driftwood, 
oe ot which so placed os to retemble a number of posts, when viewing it 

That ss neetisavol Bobbane Isard ied to the sea is formed of o white 
sand danes. <At the Path of totem ities it appears ¢* — lxaraaly vee 
tated, and intersected by mangrove creeks. ‘The The island is 
being the most southern part of the coast pee gayi pS Lo 

portion of the bay, the southern branch of the river separating it from the belt of 


si pans oe ee 
The country to the south of the river, and on the coast side of the range of sand 
hills, so far as [ had on portunity of observing, is of a very sterile nature, It 
consists of salt marshes, clay flats, sand, and scrub; no timber of any 


deseription, | 
and covered with natives’ ves’ paths, well beaten, and im places, artificially raised above 


the lewel of the swamps. 
With regard to the natives, the majority were well ioned and fine athletic 
men; they do not seem to make use of any paint ,are of a dirty black 


colour, do not wear any clothing, and I never mgaterapie a 
by women or children. They were always armed with short, barbed spears, and 
throwing-sticks, and always seemed anxious for us to go to them; but on our 
doing s0, retreated to the shore or into the scrub, where they would commence 
hallooing one t another until the sounds were lost in the distance, * never 
any hostility to ws, save on one occasion, when three of the men grad 
boat to visit the bottle I had buried, containing intelligence of cur arrival, for 
caer debug eine ete bage Ton the, men vosining the Boat 
n natives the boat, we 
fired a shot ome their heals which checked tet demas tai poi 
made signs of peace to us by throwin wo the spears i em. nd boing 
up their hands to show that they were empty, but they were not to be trasted 
ved upon one occasion, when returning to the vessel from the river, that they 
used a description of net which appeared, as near as | could form an idea at the 
distance we were from th them, to be about 20 ft, in length and 3 ft. deep; this was 
sy across the channels, like a seine, by two men, and the fish driven by others 
nto it. 

We were very fortunate in securing a good anchorage, 5 m. to the south of the 
river, in a channel ina very extensive sand flat. This flat stretched over an extent of 
15 m. north and south—ran out into the sea between 4 and 5 m., was intersected by 

channels, with bar entrances. The one in which the schooner was anchored 
wad 6 ft. of water on the bar, 24 fathoms inside, and about 100 yards wide. In 


lt is exceedingly difficult to discover the approaches to any ane of these ch 





ese channels, to 
boat eer wmaomn a Al ee , when with ' 
a vessel could be safe eae oe nt Proper r management 














* Itis believed that this fe the anest mocthera. point on which this | 
hans been, apes... species of eweslyptis 
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‘Phe wind, during our stay, varied from s.£. to s.a.w with clear sky, When 
noah i gp aaa “gale, which caused fine red sand to Mow from the 
main, of o red hoze. Upon one ocension, when it had 
been “bb some ‘the east, the igEINE wan covered Wh A Ane ned duets 
With the wind from the u.x.x., we had very cloud gloomy weather, intensely 
hot, and accompanied by severe thunder-storis, | a= Decmaine December 17 we had the 
only shower bags worthy of notice; during the time the shower lasted it was 
exceedingly c 

The Tie and fall of the tide varies from 6 to 6 ft, at the full of the moon, when 
“hee entagrne ehniy eaon tif anteppenet apigey ais kaye aaa . 

The only curiosities | was fortunate enough to discover, were some water- 

off. antes tie oe eons ie Pi which I was snable 0 
preserve, mot proper of a canoe, | on the 
Sai ce ea tb that found by Ur. ‘Acate whee 

“oe ey gp ae po i Aye 
r, is a brief outline of my proceedin time of m' 
leaving Fremantle to that of my return ao bead quarters | 
the llth October, 1654, with a light wind from the 


sc Arrived at, Port Gre on the 15th; and after taking in our supply of 

water we sailed hark Bay on the 18th—anchored at the Quoin on the 
20th. We then f as a resource for the boats, in the 
event of an accident cathe wemel okie off the river. Sailed at day- 


light on the morning of st sith for the s. end of Peron’s Peninsula, and 
there at 4 P.M. on the same day. We o siiled im the morning and 

sighted the main about $h. 30m. a.m.,—stood in close for the land. Ithen went 
in search of the river without succeeding in finding it, While searching for the 
river I came upon an extensive fiat with from 2 to 3 ft. of water on it, Tt wns 
intersected af intervals with channels, varying from 2 to 3 fathoms in de 
with bar entrances. After pal ing up and down the coast for several hours 
hie otal te t began to blow very ony onan 
Pee crea tannin han taavke to On the night of the 

the wind ing we stood in again for Shark Bay; having bees: Bown abens 
60 m. ontside Bernie ean the. 3st, went is threugh the Naturalis¢ 
Passage, and at 7 p.m. let go an or ton a pearl bank, about am, to 
leeward of Peron'’s Poninenia, (in the iliswine mre we worked up to the 
worth extremity of the Peninsula, where we remained till the 5th Novena 
taking in a supply of firewood. 


© The cance presented to the Perth Museum by Lieut, Hel and Mr. Austin, on 
Giate-rétara from the: survey of Shark Bay and Hsmouth Gull, ia 1802, wie ana 
or tba Gastrigne River, aad coasted of a very light log of white woods 11 Pi 

of the Gasoolgne iver, and oi cob re am mc 
10 in. diameter, curved at one end to an with pegs driven 

the carved end, on which two layers of stall twigs were hoand with 
basket like a dich alovig bulf.its length, in. which the. natives 
children, &ec., while propelling themselves nero the river; but as 
are pot : for rough water, were found among the drift timber, ala 
river is in fine weather, and the materials of which 
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At? a.m. on the morning of the 6th we again sailed for the main, with a light 
southerly wind. At noon we anchored the vessel in one of the channe sar her 


mentioned, Afterthe veysel was safely moored I started once more in search of the * 
ul loecribed 


river, the south entrance of which we made at dusk, and foand it as before described 

While running ap the coast this afternoon we fell in with several sea-soakes of a 
dingy brown colour, with bright grees and yellow spots, We slept at the southern 
extremity of the ishund on the night of the 6th. In the ‘ing, so soon as il was 
sulficientl daylight, 1 went and examined the mang ie haahen: to see if any 
Tinbs had been cut off, also whether any of the sath bed been turned up about 
them, but found no signs of the party. e then returned to the vessel. 

(On the 14th | visited the north entrance of the river for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the depth of water and the formation of that branch. We found the 
entrance very narrow ond about 4 ft. deep: this was nt high water. It had « sand- 
bar in front, on which, with an ordinary sea breeze, the sea broke with violence. 

During my absence on the 6th the vessel was visited by seven natives without 
evincing any fear, os | was afterwards informed by the master, and which 1 found 
to be the case on several suleequent occasions. 

On the 220d the vessel was moored in another channel with bess water, and 
with barely 4 ft. water on the bar at the entrance, at ebb tide. In this channel we 
renained till the 60 days had expired, and continued to visit the nver twice a 
week. On one occasion of visiting the river we fourm! the remains of a ship's 
on boat about a quarter of a mile to the «, of the river. : 

ative fires were very numerous along the coast during the whole period we 
were in this vicinity. 

On the 7th January, 1855, the number of days we were to remain in the vicinity 
of the Gaseoigne having expired, and not having seen any signs of the Exploring 
Party, we took advantage of the fine weather, and after warping the vessel out of 
the channel set sail for the Peninsula; the wind favouring us a little, we arrived 
at the north end of the Peninsula on the &th, took in a supply of water, and 
sailed for the Quoin on the 12th, where, after breaking up the Provision Depot and 
haltasting the vessel with guano, we sailed for Port Gregory, at which port we 
arrived on the 27th, and having learnt the safe return of M r, Austin and party, 
we sailed for Fremantle on the 30th, and arrived there on the 4th February, and 
ou the Sth T proceeded to head-quarters and reported the safe retarn of the schooner 
from Shark hay. 





2. Letter from Mr. Drwmmond. 
Hawthorndem Farm, April 16, 1834, 
Sra,— I ae Se sorry reap tollections of plants brought and T tnd, home 
y you, aie! ap foun, from the tery imperfect atate of fhe specimens, I find, in 
ail abent fifty exogenous plants, three rncdupene, ia one ccrayen, or lichen. 
The leguminous plants are ten in number, The plant which was pointed out to 
Nabiuta, the same” grand ~whfell io" Swdern a poeaaen’ oo ane poison a gate 
Hm, the same pr which is kno o pre 50 Tan isons: it in 
flower in the first collection, amd in seed in the second, One of. eae beers 
is you brought home is of this ornler—a plant with flat, leafless | abd 
ema red or yellow flowers. I fonnd it, first, near the Wagan bills, aud, ofter- 
wards, saw it in many in the Champion Hay district, Although | have 
wi 





long sent it to Eorope, | have, as yet, seen no deseription of it, 1 obs 
yriaceous plants in the collections : one, a prey shrob, with branches ¢ 
An spd ea anaes grt ete gieamatiiege hl 
mong the my rticem, t are 4 mens of saline pulthelia, and be 
niceus, of Lindley, both beautiful Swan River plants. There are five of lx 
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plants. Thee make our Western Australian specimens of this exion rasitic 
Lapa amount to eleven in number. Be 2 panda recollect them, j it would be wel 
freer my climbi Seabee be wed eg eae order 
i, 0 Dew penis, 
to me. das sono Solleaion centclon tas caatnae of this 
unknown genus. The same collection contains two remarkable p which are 
Altogether unknown to.me, Of one, there is only a very small the 


ofa asst ovis tho ueans leaves. This plant I cannot examine Withpenane 
gether é specimen ; and T think it better to return it to Mr. Roe ax I 
received it. Tae ett plant hic rege meine prrnieeberieseeilen 
Beed-weesels, Phir ib pant Ghee a ee this, and, withowt 
moth better specimens, | cannot not understand its economy. - Hit Pregidern Beacon 
~ the A geremateg be prety. new pect OF en no aren, bat from the 
flowers, it seema to alts ange eof thymuotes, The is a curious 
lichen, itied to the Europoan'L. cantnus 23 





3. Letter from W. A. Sanford to the Colonial Secretary, 


Perth, July 7, 1855, 
Sm,—As request, I send you a list of the mammalia and birds, the skins of 
which you have > forwarded me, os far os | am acquainted with them, with a fow 
oleervations on the car evga ees = sagan 
Osphroater riofua,—O reat paroo. = agorchrates Airsutus.—Ftofous hare 
kangaroo. Habalstis Mitchellti,—Mitchell's soft-ear, Echidna Aystrie.—Spiny 


5 my your deseription, you os dyer have aor in with wy. ol numbers of the 
“ourcesp hg zanrgt herder ing a0 “herropus cotanotes, the chestnut-earcd 
- hog's some of the Onychogalea sate Naot nail-tailed kangaroo or 


hey an delicatwla,—Delicate owl. ... . Another species, Cinchwowa cnn ame- 


mace, — Cine uh cockaino, Mely. 
osc ange do goreay grass parrakect or bujirigar, Luptewa J _— 
B Tee retceggerdt 
Platycercus, . .... Probably a new jes—amall, large as F. tcterafis 
blue, green, with a delicate bro brown bar’ oa the tip of ech fenthetre tig sant 
back; base of the tail black, shaded throngh aft 10h vented pened ; primaries 
black, outer rib blue shaded into white secondaries ge me; under wing coverts 
en hg Ea NTN nrg pe 
. a woh on rum R 
i GR ; 


Penoporw formosa.— Peantifal und parrot. (ichopday phamifers.—Created 
pigeon. Tt ade bella §—A onal nek, Cursorias f— pen gt acquainted with 
this courser, bat have oo reason to believe ji pew. 
Four small eseneial a Ag Fith sagas cans 
You also appear to have min wi tumbers of the grow, Meijer 
citana, sud many other re i ep icy a ll colony. s : 
ard aketc the meat w IS most Interesting, apd jc 
probably new to naturalist, as far aa the detail ysis Sher 
The conclusions which may be drawn from the existence of many of the ahove 
cecnee in the eolony are, that a of a somewhat similar character to that 
io which they were found exists, ex ding from it to the burders of New South 


Ww | 

“The (pirat fer rufus has not hitherto been found tr the west of South A tralia 
Sear having Grveght bases pecisoend C0 the esi dit lat Expedition; and | 
your ba brought home épecimens question rest fa to Rigtetce 
a ee anes in thie colony, The fact of the variation of colour in latl'sence 
from blue to red iso fact, as far as T know of, hitherto unnoticed, 

As these animals require feeding ground, their existence in this colony 
affords some hope that a communication may yet be found between this and the 
T 
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"The Mapalotia of both kind the Charopus, and Hehidua have been found inthe 
Eastern ies, and, with exception of the Echidna, in much the same sort 


of country as that in which you appear to have found them. ve : 

The Lagorchestes and Oviychogulea have hitherto been found in this colony alone, 

Of the birds, the most interesting, in point of distribution, are probably (Cineio- 
MO Cases 1" ‘a bird of considerable rarity, found only in the remote interior. 
Another species inhabits this colony, and another New South Wales. Cacafwa 
con, Melopaitiocas undujatua, Luphema Bowrkii : these are all characteristic of the 
interior; this Euphonic I believe, has never been found near the const. 

The Cursorius indicates the probable existence of vast flat countries, The only 
parts where such birds are at all plentiful, as for as | am aware of, are im the 
neighbourhood of the Sahara, and similar localities. 

Phe birds, as well as the mammalia, lead to the conclusion that you reached 
the central region of animal life of this continent; and that a country capable of 
supporting large animals exists throughout the interior, although probab ure 
rated into oases of greater or less extent and distance from each other. The spot 
where the great red kangaroo was most abundant would, on this view, be the best 
adapted for a starting-point for any fresh Expedition into the interior. 
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